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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 


The jwonunciation of the words that form the titles of the articles is indicated in two 
ways: Ist, By re-writing the word in a different form and according to a simple system of 
transliteration. 2d, By marking the syllable on which the chief accent falls. Entries which 
simply have their accentuation marked are English or foreign words that present little 
difficulty, and in regard to which readers can hardly go far wrong. A great many of the 
entries, however, cannot be treated in this way, but must have their pronunciation repre- 
sented by a uniform series of symbols, so that it shall be unmistakable. In doing this the 
same letter or combination of letters is made use of to represent the same sound, no matter 
by what letter or letters the sound may be rcpre.scnted in the word whose pronunciation 
is shown. The key to the pronunciation by this means is greatly simplified, the reader 
having only to remember one character for each sound. Sounds and letters, it may he 
remarked, are often very different things. In the Engli.sh language there are over forty 
sounds, while in the English alphabet there are only twenty-six letters to represent them. 
Our alphabet is, therefore, very far from being adequate to the duties required of it, and 
still more inade<juato to represent the various sounds of foreign languages. 

The most typical vowel sounds (including diphthongs) are as shown in the following list, 
which gives also the characters that are used in the Cyclopedia to show their pronunciation, 
most of those being distinguished by diacritical marks. 


a, as in fate, or in bare, 
ii, as in alms, Fr. dmo, Ger. Bahn=ik of 
Indian names. 

a, the same sound short or medium, as in 
Fr. bal, Ger. Mann, 
a, as in fat. 
a, as in fall. 

а, obscure, as in rural, similar to u in bjtt, 
o in her: common in Indian names. 

e, as in me = i in machine, 
e, as in met. 

б, as in her. 

i, as in pine, or as ei in Ger. mcin. 
i, as in pin, also used for the short sound 
corresponding to e, as in French and 
Italian words 


eu, a long sound as in Fr. jg^ne, = Ger. long 
o, as in S6’hne, Gothe (Goethe), 
eu, corresponding sound short or medium, 
as in Fr. pew = Ger. 6 short, 
o, as in note, moan. 

0, as in not, soft — that is, short or medium, 
(i, as in move, two. 

u, as in twbe. 

u, as in twb: similar to e and also to a, 
u, as in bull. 

u, as in Sc. abwne = Fr. 4 as in dal, Ger. it 
long as in gritn, Bilhne. 
u, the corresponding short or medium 
sound, as in Fr. bwt, Ger. Miiller. 

01, as in oil 

ou, as in pownd; or as au in Ger. Haws. 


Of the consonants, b, d, f, h, j, k, 1, m, ii, iig, p, sh, t, v, z, always have their common 
English sounds, when u.sod to transliterate foreign words. The letter c is not used by itself 
in re-writing for pronunciation, s or k being respectively used instead. The only conson- 
antal symbols, therefore, that require explanation are the following: — 

s, always as in so. 
th, as th in t/dii. 
th, as th in 

w always consonantal, as in wq. 
x=ks, which are used instead, 
y always consonantal, as in yea (Fr. 

lignt would be re-written leny). 
zh, as 5 in pleasure =Fr. j. 


oh is always as in ric//. 

d, nearly as th in </ds=Sp. d in Ma/frirf, &c. 

g is always hard, as in go. 

h represents the guttural in Scotch locA, Ger. 

nacA, also other similar gutturals, 
n, Fr. nasal n as in bow. 

r represonis both English r, and r in foreign words, 
which is generally much more strongly trilled. 
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Image, in oj>tics, the Hpeelnmi or appear- ia the supreme priest. They may quit tlieir 
aucc of an object made by reflection or ottice and re-enter the la^ order. I'he sul- 

refraction. It is l)y meaiiH of optical images tan, as chief of all ecclesiastical affairs, has 

that vision is effected, or that the telescope the title of imam. 

and microscope are of use. See the articles Imaus (i-ina'iis), a name ai)plied by the 
0j)tic,9, Eye, &o. ancients sometimes to the Hindu Kush and 

Image Worship. See Jconolatry. the 'western part of the Himalayan range, 

Imaginary Quantity, in algebra, such a and sometimes in a vague way to a range in 
quantity as - in the eipiation ~ (Central Asia (sup])OB()d to be the Altaian 

when to find the value of x we should hlountains), which they believed to divide 

require to take the 8(juare root of -e-; and the vast region to which thoy gave the 
this is impossible. Any algebraic exi)resHioa name of Scythia, into two parts, 
containing V 1 is calhul an imaginary Imbecility, weakness of mind, such as 
e.xi)ressi()n. I’he emidoyment of imaginary *''' Person considerably below the gen- 

quaiitities systematically has been the foim- mankind, but is not so great as 

dation of some of the greatest modern dis- called actual lunacy or idiocy, nor so 

covorics and iiiq)rovement8 in geometry. well marked perhaps as to be classed under 
Imagination, literally that faculty of any one of the forms of insanity. Imbeciles 
the mind by which we can form mental Bometimes display a considerable amount of 
irnnyes of things. Besides the power of intelligence in certain directions, and are 
preserving and recalling such conceptions, c^^^cn very cunning. They may be interest- 
the imagination has the power to combine i«hb amusing, and even tiseful members of a 
different concejdions, and thu.s create new community. In England there are no spe- 
images or mental picture.^. It is this faculty cial legal provisions in regard to imbeciles; 
which is more strictly termed imagination. this is not the case in Scotland, where 

In the creation of new images, or more pro- it is recognized, for instance, tliat a person 
perly in the .jombining of image.s which cf weak mind may have snflicient under- 
have previously been derived from objects standing to execute one cIjjsh of deeds with- 
of perception, the imagination operates ac- o«t being capable of executing another class, 
cording to the laws of the association of As a general^ rule the court is ready to sup- 
ideas. Its operations are nevertheless not port the obligation of any contract that a 
wholly independent of the will, for hy j)erson of weak mind has entered into, un- 
directing the attention to some leading it is of such a nature that a person of 

thought, the will can determine the limits sound mind would not have agreed to it, or 
within which the laws of association are to unless there is suspicion of fraud. An im- 
act. Such free and yet regulated action of l^ccile person may be summoned as a wit- 
the imagination alone can give birth to the »«««, l>ut the degree of credibility attaching 
productions of the fine arts. bis evidence naturally depends very much 

Imam (i-rniim'), a class of Mohammedan the amount of intelligence he displays, 
priests. In Turkey they attend in the and on the nature of the circumstances re < 
mosques, call the people to prayer from the garding which his evidence is offered, 
minarets, perform circumcision, &c. In Imber, Imber- goose, Ember-goose, a 
ecclesiastical affairs they are independent, name sometimes given to the great northern 
and are not subject to the mufti, though he diver, 129 
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IMBRO IMPEACHMENT. 


Imbro, or Imbhoh, an island of Euroj)ean 
Turkey, west fron> the entrance to the Dar- 
danelles, 18 miles long and 8 broarl. It is 
mountainous, well wofxled, and intersected 
with richly -fertile valleys, producing wine, 
honey, oil, cotton, and lead. It has sev- 
eral villages. J*op. 1000, mostly (ireeks. 

Imeritia, or Imeiikthi, a Russian district 
on the south of the Caucasus, now included 
in the goveniinent of Kutais, It formed 
part of the Kingdom of Ceorgia in the 14th 
centtiry, hecaine afterwards indepemleiit, 
and in 1804 it was voluntarily ceded to 
Russia by the last of its sovereigns. 

Immaculate Conception. See Conerp- 

(ion, (Iiumdculdtf ). 

Immersion, in astronomy, the disappear- 
ance of one }i(ia verily body beliind another 
or into its sliadow. I rninersion occurs at the 
beginning, and oinergence at the end of an 
oceultation or an eclijise. 

Immortality, exemption from death; the 
state of everlasting life. The dogma of the 
immortality of the soul is very ancient. It 
is coniuicted with almost all religions, though 
under an infinite variety of eonee[)tion8. By 
the immortality of tlie soul we understand 
the endless eoiitinuation of our personality, 
our consiuouHnesR, and will. There are so 
many reasons to render immortality prob- 
able, that with most nations the belief is as 
clear and firm as the belief in a god; in fact 
the two dogmas are intimately connected 
in the minds of most men. The hope of 
immortality must be (tonsidered a religious 
conviction. Kcason and religion command 
man to strive for continiKMl jierfection. 'This 
duty mail cannot relimpiish without aban- 
doning at the same time his whole dignity 
as a reasonable being and a free agent. He 
must, therefore, expect that a continuation 
of his better part, as the necessary condition 
for his progress in perfection, will not be 
denied to liiin. Hence the belief in immor- 
tality becomes intimately connected with 
our belief in the existence and goodness of 
(lod. Among rude jjooples the life after 
death is usually regarded as a state of being 
not essentially different from the present — 
one ill which the hunter shall renew his 
chase, and his corporeal senses shall have 
their accustomed gratifications. Among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans the spirits of 
the dead were believed to live in the other 
world as a sort of shadows, and the life 
after death was also considered as a shadow 
of the })resent. Among some peoples the 
imagination attributes changes of condition 


to the future life, and the doctrine of trans- 
migration, or the progress of the mind or 
soul in different stages, is developed. Con- 
nected with the belief in the immortality of 
the soul is the belief in a state where souls 
are purified after death, as existing among 
the Egyptians and many (.ffiristians. See 
Purfjalorif^ Soul. 

Immortelles (Er.), a name for flowers, 
also known as cicrluHtin;/ flowers, and often 
made into wreaths for adorning graves. 

I'mola, a town of Italy in the province 
of Bologna, on an island in tlie Santenio, 
25 miles west by south of Ravenna. Be- 
sides its walls flanked by towers, it possesses 
an old castle situated on a commanding 
height, a cathedral and other clmrches. 
Bop. 11,872. 

Impalement (Lat. palus, a stake), the 
putting to death by thrusting a stakethrough 
the body. This manner of inflicting death 
was known to the Romans, though not 
practised by them. It is still practised in 
some half-civilized countries. 

Impana'tion. See Vonsuhdunfiation. 

Impan'nel, to form a jury by entering the 
names on the roll or pond. See Juri/. 

Impas'to, the thickness of the layer or 
body of })igmeiit applied to the canvas by 
an artist. 

Impa'tiens, a genus of curious annuals 
which ranks among the Balsaminacea*. ( )ne 
species, /. N oli -tangfre^ indigenous in Eng- 
land, is called noli -m.c-iau (/ere, or toiich-me- 
not. /. hohamina is much grown for the 
beauty of its flowers, and is well known as 
a higbly ornamental annual by the name of 
garden balsam. The species are numerous, 
and inhabit chiefly the East Indies, although 
some extend into Europe, Siberia, and North 
America. The name refers to the elasticity 
of the valves of the seed-pod, which dis- 
charge the seeds when ripe or when touched. 

Impeachment, an accusation and prose- 
cution for a crime or misdemeanor, in which 
the House of Commons are the prosecutors, 
and the House of Lords the judges. I’he 
necessity of some tribunal distinct from the 
ordinary courts, for the trial of certain 
offences, or for any high misdemeanor in 
certain ofticers, is apparent, since the judges 
of the highest courts cannot in all cases 
safely be intrusted with the trial of each 
other. Impeachment is, however, seldom 
used, the last instance being that of Lord 
Melville in 1 805. After sentence, the crown 
may pard(»n the offender. The question of 
guilty or not guilty is decided by a majority 
2 



impenetrability IMPRESSMENT OP SEAMEN. 


of votes. — IntheUnited States the procedure 
is similar to that of England, the House of 
Hepresentatives being the accusers and the 
votes of two-thirds of the senate being 
necessary for a conviction. 

ImpeuetrabiTity, in physics, that pro- 
j)erty of matter which prevents two bodies 
from occupying the same space at the same 
time; or that property of matter by which 
it excludes all other matter from the space 
it occupies. 

Impen'nes, a name given to swimming 
birds with small wings which have only 
rudimentary feathers, as the penguins. 

Impera'tor, among the ancient Romans, 
a term originally applied to a military com- 
mander, one who held the impcrium^ t>r 
military power. In later times no one re- 
ceived this title who had not defeated a 
hostile force of at least 10,000 men. After 
the overthrow of the republic imperator 
became the highest title of the supreme 
ruler, and acquired the signification which 
we attach to the word emperor. It was 
still given, however, to triumphant generals, 
and, in this case, has its old signification. 
The emperors appear to have used it because 
they were considered as superior to all the 
generals. See Emperor. 

Imperial, pertaining to an emperor or 
empire; thus, the Imperial parliament is 
that of the United Kingdom. — A size of 
paper, 30 in. by 22, is called imperial. 

Imperial Institute, an institution founded 
in London in 1887 (partly as a jubilee 
memorial), and housed in a fine building at 
W. Kensington, its olqect being to further 
the commercial, industrial, and other in- 
terests of the colonies, India, and the 
U. Kingdom. Since 1 899 a large portion of 
the building ba.s been occupied by London 
ITniversity, as remodelled. 

Impeti'go, a slcin disease consisting in 
an eruption of itching pustules, appearing 
in clusters, and terminating in a yellow, 
thin, scaly crust. 

Impey Pheasant {Lophophorus rcfulgens 
or Jmpeydnus), a bird of the pheasant family 
remarkable for its splendid plumage. It 
is found in the higher regions of the Hima- 
layas, and is of the size of a small turkey. 
Lady Impey attempted (unsuccessfully) to 
introduce the bird into Europe, hence the 
name. 

Implacenta'lia, the aplacental mammals. 

See Aplacental. 

Implu'vium (Lat. in, into, pJuo, to rain), 
ill ancient architecture, a term which de- 
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noted, in the houses of the ancient Romans, 
a basin in the middle of the atrium or en- 
trance-hall, below the complnvium or open 



space in the roof, to receive the rain. See 
A triiim. 

Impoon', a kind of antelope, same as the 
Duykerbok (which see). 

Im'post, (1 ) a tax, tribute, or duty, par- 
ticularly a duty or tax laid by government 
on goods imported. (2) In architecture, the 
point of junction between an arch and the 
column, pier, or wall on which it rests. It 



Imposts. 

1, Continuons. 2, Discontinuous. Shafted. 


is often marked by horizontal mouldings, 
though these may be absent. Imposts have 
received various names, according to their cha- 
racter, Thus, aoon^muoMS mpo.'fi!; is where the 
mouldings are carried down the pier; a elis- 
continvouH impost where there are no mould- 
ings, but the pier is of a different section 
from the arch ; shafted imposts are where 
the arch mouldings spring from a capital 
and differ from those of the pier. 

Impounding Cattle. See Pound. 

Impressment of Seamen, the act of com- 
pelling persons, especially seafaring men, 





IMPRIMATUR m ARTICULO MORTIS. 


to serve in the English navy. The power 
of impressing seamen, though still existing, 
has fallen into abeyance since the conclusion 
of the general war in 1815. Impressment 
was of ancient date, and uniformly practised 
throughout a long series of years. It is also 
recognized in many statutes, such, for in- 
stance, as exempted certain persons from 
impressment, though the power of impress- 
ing is not expressly granted in any acts of 
parliament. 

Imprima'tur (Latin, ‘let it bo printed’), 
the word by which the licenser allows a 
book to bo printed in countries where the 
censorship of books is oxei cised in its rigour. 
See Hooka, Cmanrahip of. 

Imprisonment, the restraint of a j^erson’s 
liberty, wJiethor in a prison, the stocks, or 
by merely keeping in custody. It is usually 
inflicted by way of punishment, the power 
of sentencing to imprisonment being con- 
ferred on certain courts or magistrates, and 
strictly limited by law. A })er8on may be 
im])risoned, however, who is joerely accused 
of a crime, in wdiich case lie can demand to 
be releasecl on bail. Jrii prison nieiit for ordi- 
nary debt is now practically abolished in 
liritain. 

Impropriation, in tlie English Church, 
the transfer of a Vienetice to the possession 
of a layman, the annexing of bencKces to 
ecclesiastical corporations being called op- 
propriaiion, though they are sometimes 
identical. A})]U’()priations were originally 
annexed to bishoprics, prebends, religious 
houses, &e.; but the dissolution of the 
monasteries in the reign of Henry VTTT. tlie 
apjiropriations of tlie several boiudiites lie 
longing to them were given to the king, and 
were afterwards granted out from time to 
time by the crovNU. it was after this time 
that the term inijirojuriotion was introduced 
to denote a benefice in the bands of a layman. 
The ajipropriator deputed some person to 
jierform divine service in siieb parish, who, 
being merely his dejnity or vicegerent, was 
called vicar, and his stipend was at the 
discretion of the approi)riator. The dis- 
tiiietion therefore of a iiarson and vicar is 
that the former is entitled to all the eccles- 
iastical dues of his parish, while the vicar is 
in effect only the curate of the real parson 
(the appropriator), and receives but a part 
of the pixifits. 

Improwisato'ri, the name given in Italy 
to persons who compose and declaim ex- 
tern poraneoiisly a jx»em on any given sub- 
ject, or sing it, accompanying their voice 


with an instrument. This has long been a 
practice in Italy, and many of the improv- 
vimtor i have acquired considerable celebrity. 
The poet Metastasio at a very early period 
showed an extraordinary talent for this kind 
of composition, but the exercise of it cost so 
much effort that from a regard to his health 
he was obliged to give it up. Even at the 
present day Italy abounds in this class of 
poetical composers. The priiited works of 
the improvvisatori who have been most ad- 
mired have never passed mediocrity, and it 
is probable we should not have had such 
beautiful })oem8 from Metastasio if he had 
not been obliged to renounce extemporane- 
ous poetry. 

Imputation, as a term in (dirisliaii 
theology, is used to signify, on the one 
hand, the reckoning of the sins of man to 
Christ, and, on the other hand, the reckon- 
ing of the righteousness of ('hrist to be- 
lievers. 

Tna, ov Ine, king of the West Saxons in 
the 7th and 8th centuries. He succeeded 
Ceadwalla about 68b, and after having ob- 
tained advantages over the people of Kent 
in 691 he turned his arms against the Rri- 
tons, from whom ho wrested Somersetshire 
and other parts of the west of England. 
He then made war on the Mercians; but 
the contest was terminated, without much 
advantage to either party, by a bloody 
battle in 71 b. He resigned bis crown and 
went as a pilgrim to Rome (728), where he 
passed the rest of his days in devotion. He 
was one of the principal legislators of the 
Anglo Saxons. His laws are the oldest 
known to us among the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
except those of the kings of Kent, and 
served as the foundation of the code formed 
by Alfred the Croat. 

Ina'gua, Cheat and Littee, two islands, 
the former about 40 miles from the eastern 
extremity of (kiba, low and intersected with 
lagoons, and affording good piisturo land; 
area, 660 S(|. miles; pop. 1500. Jjittle 
Iiiagua is (piite small. 

luaja' Palm {Maxim'diana rcf/ia), a South 
American palm growing to the height of 
over 1(H) feet, with leaves 30 to 50 feet long. 
’Idle spathes are so hard and woody as to 
serve for cooking food on the fire; they are 
also used as baskets, &c. The fruit is edible. 

Inarching, the same as grafting by ap- 
proach. See Grafting. 

In articulo mortis, on the point of death; 
a phrase used in Scots law in regard to the 
executing of deeds. 
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INCA 


INCLINED PLANE, 


Inca, or Ynoa, a word signifying ‘chief,’ Inch'bald, Elizabeth, English novelist 
which the natives of Peru gave to their and dramatic writer, born 1753, died in 
kings and princes of the blood before the 1821. She married the actor Inehbald, 
Spanish conquest. See Peru. who died in 1779. She continued on the 

Incantation, a certain formula of words, boards about eight years, but retired from 
supposed to have some magical effect, espe- the stage in 1789, and devoted herself to 
cially if uttered with the accompaniment of literary pursuits. She wrote among other 
certain ceremonies. Incantations are still works two novels, which display much ori- 
coiiiinon as a part of popular medicine among ginal thought and genuine pathos — the one 
the uneducated in many parts of England, entitled, A Simple Storv (1791), the other, 
having descended from the usage of Anglo- Nature and Art (1796). She edited the 
Saxon times. British ‘I’heatre, a collection of dramas, 

Incarnation (Lat. and caro, earning with biographical and critical remarks (25 
flesh), a word used to express the manifes- vols. 1806-9); a collection of farces (7 vols.); 
tation of the Deity in the flesh under the and the Modern Theatre (10 vols. 1809). 
human form; thus we speak of the mcarna- Inohcolm (insh-kdm'), a small island of 
lion of t'hrist. The Hindus believe in In- Scotland, in the hdrth of Perth, off the 
numerable incarnations of their deities. The coast of Pifeshire, witli the ruins of a monas- 
most celebrated are the nine incarnations tery founded by Alexander I. in 1123, of 
of Vishnu. See Arnitar. which Walter Bower, the continuator of 

In' cense, aromatic substances burned in Fordun, was abbot in 1418-49. Pop. 4. 
religious rites on account of the sweet odour Inchkeith (insh-kStli'), a small island of 
they emit. The custom of burning incense Scotland, in the Firth of Forth, off the Pife- 
is ancient and widely spread. Among the shire coast, with a lighthouse. l*op. 55. 
Jews the practice was enjoined as part of In'cidence, Angle ok, the angle which a 
the worship of the sanctuary (Ex. xxx. 27), ray of light falling on a 
the ingredients of the Incense also being laid reflecting or refrac^ting 
down, and it was to be burned on a special surface makes with the 
altar called the altar of Incetue. d’his altar perpendicular or normal to 
was made of acacia (shittim) wood, and was the surface. 'rUc angle of 
overlaid with gold, hence it was also called incidonce a bh is always 
the golden altar, as distinguished from the e<|ual to the angle of re- 
al tar of burnt- offering, which was made of flection H B o. 
brass. The incense was burned daily — Inclination, Magnetic, or Magnetic Dip. 
morning and evening. In ancient Egypt, See l)ij>pin(j Needle. 

Assyria, Babylonia, India, Glreece, and Inclination OompasB, same as Dipping 
Rome Incense-burning was part of the wor- Needle. 

ship of the gods, and It is still employed as Inclined Plane, a plane forming with the 
part of the Buddhist ceremonial. Both the horizontal plane any angle whatever ex- 
Greek and the Latin churches use incense cepting a right angle. It is one of the 
in worship, but the practice cannot be shown mechanical powers by which a small force 
to have existed among Christians till after under certain conditions is used to over- 
the first four centuries. Among Catholics come a greater force. When a body lies on 
it is used at every high mass, at consecra- an inclined plane part of its weight is sup- 
tions of churches, in processions, funerals, ported, so that if a cord be fastened to it 
&c. In the English Church it is only em- and pulled, a force less than the weight of 
ployed by the high ritualistic section, but the body acting in a direction parallel to 
its use has never been prohibited. the plane will prevent it from sliding, or 

In'cest, sexual intercourse within the pro- will move it up the plane. Thus a heavy 
hibited degrees, which by the laws of Eng- wagon is raised on an inclined road by a 
land and Scotland are founded on the Le- horse which would be quite unable to exert 
vitical code, and Include degrees both of a pull equal to a quarter of the weight of 
consanguinity and of affinity. (See Levitl- the wagon. Neglecting friction, the force 
cus, chap, xviil.) In England incest is an parallel to the plane necessary to raise the 
ecclesiastical offence, and is left to the juris- body is equal to the weight of the body 
diction of the spiritual courts. In Scotland multiplied by the vertical height through 
and some of the United States it is a crimi- which it is lifted, divided by the distance 
nal offence. it is moved along the plane. 
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IN CCENA DOMINI INCUNABULA. 


In Coena Domini, a papal bull, so called 
from its first words, it being annually read 
‘at the Ijord’s Supper’ on Holy Thursday. 
Its earliest form was that promulgated in 
1363 by Urban V. anathematizing all here- 
tics and favourers of heretics without dis- 
tinction. The bull was afterwards ex- 
tended and modified by several popes to 
include those who imposed taxes upon the 
clergy for the needs of the state, and in its 
latest form (promulgated by lirban VIII. 
in 1627) specially anathematized all Hus- 
sites, Wicklifiites, Lutherans, (-alvinists, 
Unitarians, &c. ; all schisinatics, pirates who 
disturVicd the Papal seas, forgers of Papal 
letters; all who should attack or conquer 
the Paj)al territory, &c. ‘J'he bull was an- 
nually promulgated at Home till the year 
1770, when a much modified document took 
its place, this in its turn being withdrawn 
by Pius IX. in 1869. 

Incombustible Cloth, cloth rendered un- 
inflammable by artificial means. This may 
be done by steejnng the fabric in borax, 
phosphate of soda or ammonia, alum or 
sal-ammoniac; but these salts are not suit- 
able for fine fabrics, and that which has 
been found to answer the purpose most 
effectually is tungstate of soda. A solution 
containing 20 per cent of this salt, along 
with 3 ])er cent of phos{)hate of soda, ren- 
ders a fabric perfectly non-inflammable, and 
does not interfere with the ironing. 

Income Tax, a tax levied directly from 
income of every description, whether de- 
rived from land, capital, or industry, first 
imposed iiiUreat Britain in January, 1799, 
during the ministry of Mr. Ifitt. It wa.s 
repealed in 1802, but again imposed the 
following year under the name of property 
tax. In 1806 it was fixed at 10 percent on 
all incomea above £150, there being a gradu- 
ated scale below this, and industrial incomes 
under £50 being exeinjit. ‘Idle tax was re- 
pealed in 1816, but again instituted in 1842, 
all incomes under £1,')0 being exem]>ted ami 
all above charged at the uniform rate of 7<A 
in the pound. Ireland was exempt till 1853. 
Since then the rate lias varied from 2tZ. on 
incomes from £100 to £150, to 16d. on in- 
comes above £150. At present (1904), in- 
comes under £160 are exempted, and a de- 
duction of the tax on £160 allowed on in- 
comes under £400, of £150 under £500, 
£120 under £600, and £70 under £700, the 
tax being lid. per £. Each penny of income 
tax is estimated at £2,000,000 of revenue. 
Incommen'surable, in matbematics. a 


term applied to two magnitudes when they 
cannot both be measured by the same quan- 
tity, that is, when they do not contain it 
mie or more times exactly. The diagonal 
and side of a square are an example. 

Incubation (pathology), the iieriod be- 
tween the introduction of the morbific prin- 
cijde and the outbreak of the disease. It 
is then gathering head in the system, and 
indicated only by such general symptoms 
as loss of appetite or sleep, &c. In epi- 
(hunic and contagious diseases the period of 
incubation is well defined. 

Incubation, the mode in which birds 
commonly bring forth their young, that of 
sitting on the eggs till they are hatched by 
the natural heat of the body. In general 
it is the female which undergoes the labour 
of incubation, but among some species, chiefly 
of monogamous birds, the male relieves the 
female while she seeks her nourishment; 
in others the male feeds her. Some birds, 
like the cuckoo, abandon their eggs to be 
hatched by others. In a state of nature 
birds generally commence to sit in spring. 
The time of incubation varies with dif- 
ferent species, but is always the same with 
the same species, lii the humming-birds it 
is 12 to 14 days; in the swallow and lark, 
15; the canary, from 15 to 18; crow, 20; 
common hen, 21 ; pheasant, })artridge, &c., 
22; peacock and turkey, 30; swan, 40-45; 
cassowary, 62. — Artificial incubation^ the 
hatching of eggs by prolonged artificial 
warmth, has been long practised amongst 
the Egyptians and Chinese. Attempts have 
been made to carry out the artificial system 
on a considerable scale, both in Erance and 
England, but without much success. 

in'eubus, a spirit or demon, to whom was 
formerly ascribed the oppression known by 
the name of nightmare. Those demons play 
a somewhat important part in the supersti- 
tions of the iniddle ages. 

Incum'bent, in England, a clergyman in 
]) 088 cssion of an ecclesiastical benefice. 

Incumbered Estates Act, an act of the 
British parliament passed in 1848 to faci- 
litate the sale of incumbered estates in 1 re- 
land. In 1858 the powers of the Incumbered 
Estates (k)urt were transferred to the T.andecl 
Estates Court, and extended to unincum- 
bered property. The gross amount of sales 
effected under the act from October 1849 to 
August 1859 was £25,190,839. 

Incunab‘ula, a term applied by biblio- 
graphers to editions of books printed during 
the early period of the art, and is generally 
6 
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limited to works which appeared previous 
to 1500. 

Indem^nity, a term fretpiently emph»yed 
in politics and jurisprudence. It is used in 
various significations, but is usually applied 
to an act of the legislature passed for the 
purpose of relieving individuals, especially 
in an official position, from the penalties to 
which they may have rendered themselves 
liable by some violation of the law whether 
by act or omission, or in case of members of 
government in consequence of exceeding the 
limits of their strict constitutional powers. 

Inden'ture, a deed entered into between 
two or more parties, and so called because 
duplicates of every deed between two or 
more parties were once written on one skin, 
which was cut in half, with a jagged or in- 
dented edge; so that when the duplicates 
were produced in court they were seen to 
belong to one another. See also Apprentice. 

Independents. See Con(jre(fntionali»i». 

Indeterminate, in mathematics, having 
an indefinite number of values or solutions. 
Indeterminate, anal^sin is a branch of al- 
gebra in which there are always given a 
greater number of unknown (juantities than 
there are independent ecpnitions, by which 
means the number of solutions is indefinite. 

Index Librorum Prohibitorum (‘list of 
prohiluted books’), in the Homan Catholic 
C/hurch, a title used to designate the cata- 
logue or list of books prohibited by ecclesi- 
astical authority, on account of the hereti- 
cal opinions supposed to be contained in 
them, or maintained by the authors or 
editors of them : when the list or catalogue 
is of books allowed to be read after correc- 
tion or alteration, agreeably to the orders of 
the Papal authorities, it is termed Index 
Expuryatorim. 8uch prohibitory cata- 
logues have been in use from a very early 
period in the history of the church, com- 
mencing with a list of prohibited books 
drawn up by a council held at Rome in 
494, or even earlier with the proscription 
of the writings of Arius. These prohibitions, 
in fact, were often issued by other than the 
Papal authorities. In 1408 a synod at 
London prohibited the reading of the books 
of Wickliffe. In 1544 the Faculty of Theo- 
logy in Paris published a catalogue of books 
censured by them, and in 1546 the ITniver- 
gity of Louvain published an index of books 
regarded as dangerous. The indexes of the 
church were a subject of consideration at 
the Council of Trent, which referred the 
business of drawing up a complete index to 


a select committee under the pope. 'Dieir 
Index was published in 1564, and besides 
the catalogue of prohibited botiks contains 
general rules relative to such books. In 
1586 a special ecclesiastical board, the Con- 
gregation of the Index, was formed, consist- 
ing of a cardinal- prefect, with other cardi- 
nals and examiners of books, with authority 
to judge of new works, to indicate those of 
which the reading is entirely prohibited, and 
those which are permitted after correction, 
and also to grant to learned and pious men 
the right of reading prohibited w'orks. The 
most important editions are those of Alex- 
ander VII. in 1664, and of Benedict XIV. 
in 1 758. The latest edition appeared in 1 88 1 , 
with a supplement in 1884. In 1607 the 
first volume of an Index Expurgatorius was 
published at Home, edited by the I )oinini- 
caii Brasichelli. In Spain the Imiuisition 
maintained its right to issue its own index, 
the last edition of which, dated 1790, was 
reprinted, with a aupplerneiit in 1805. 'I’he 
Spanish indexes, which are mostly both pro- 
hibitorial au<l expurgatorial, contain most 
of the books found in the Homan index and 
many others besides. 

India, a name ))roperly applicable to the 
whole of the British Imliau Empire, which 
includes Burmah (which see), but popularly 
restricted to the great central peninsula 
of Southern Asia. It forms an irregular 
triangle, insulated from the rest of Asia by 
the almost impassable ranges of the Hima- 
layas, the Hindu -Kush, and Suleiman 
Mountains, and by the Indian Ocean. Its 
length north and south, and its greatest 
breadth east and west, are both about 1906 
miles. Within these borders is an area of 
about 1,300,000 sq. miles, with a population 
of about 29.5,000,000. India may be re- 
garded as consisting of three separate re- 
gions, well defined by differences of soil, 
climate, productions, and pojudation. 4’he 
first is the region of the Himalayas. Im- 
mediately south of the Himalayas lies the 
vast North Indian Plain, containing the 
most fertile and densely-populated portions 
of the empire. South of the northern plain 
rises the third region of India, the trian- 
gular plateau of the Deccan, which has a 
general elevation of from 2000 to 3000 feet. 
Its northern scarp is formed by a number of 
hill ranges known as the Vindhya Moun- 
tains. The other two sides of the Deccan 
are formed by the Eastern and Western 
Gh^ts, which stretch southwards along the 
eastern and western coasts of India, the latter 
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riaing in the Nilghiris or Neilgherries to the 
height of 8760 feet. (See Ghdt».) The vast 
North Indian plain is watered by three dis- 
tinct river systems, which collect the drain- 
age of both the northern and southern slopes 
of the Himalayas. I'he first of these systems 
rises on the northern side of the Himalayas, 
and makes way through their western ranges 
into the Punjab as the Indus and Sutlej. 
The secorul rises in the same (juarter, not far 
from the sourcjes of the Indus and Sutlej, 
but Hows in an opposite direction, and enters 
India on the east as the Prahmaputra of 
Assam and Eastern Bengal. As these two 
systems convey to India the drainage of the 
1'ibetan slopes of the Himalayas, so the 
tliird system, the Ganges, with its tributary 
the Jumna, drains the southern slopes; tra- 
verses the central part of the Indian plain ; 
unites near its mouth with the Brahmaputra, 
and forms the immense delta known as the 
Bunderbunds. The Ganges for thousands 
of years has occupied a i)rorninent place in 
Indian civilization, and was the sole channel 
of traffic between Upper India and the sea- 
board until the opening of the railway sys- 
tem in 185.5. In the Deccan the Nerbiulda 
and I’apti carry the drainage of the southern 
slopes of the Vindhyas into the Gulf of 
Cambay; and the Godavari, the Kistna 
(Krishna), and C5,uivery rise in the Western 
GhA,ts, and traverse the whole of the cen- 
tral table-land, reaching the sea on the 
eastern shores of the peninsula. J^he In- 
dian rivers in the lower portions of their 
courses afford a natural system of irriga- 
tion, but in the higher parts an extensive 
system of canal irrigation is re(p]ired. The 
Ganges and Jumna canals alone irrigate 
an aggregate area of about three million 
acres. I’lie coasts of India have veiy few 
indentations, and consequently few good 
natural liarbours. J’here are no lakes of 
any extent, Chilka and Kolair on the east 
coast being the largest. 

Climate . — In Southern India the climate, 
of course, is tropical, smd generally the heat 
is* very great. Among the higher elevations 
of the Himalayas an Alpine climate prevails, 
’^rhe Indian plains are, especially in summer, 
sultry, unhealthy, and partly barren. The 
Deccan and the slopes of the Himalayas 
enjoy a temperate climate. The climate 
of the Nilghiris is healthy and pleasant, and 
several sanatoria for Europeans have been 
established there, as well as on the Hima- 
layas. Throughout the entire country there 
are only two annual seasons, the dry season 


and the rainy season. The rainfall depends 
upon the monsiKHis, On the western coast 
the rainy season begins with the south-west 
monsoon, and lasts from May till Novem- 
ber; on the east coast the rainy season, fol- 
lowing the south-east monsoon, lasts from 
November till March. Idle rainfall, how- 
ever, is distributed with great irregularity. 

Botany and Zoology . — The flora of India 
offers nothing very distinctive. In the 
Himalayas it has to a considerable extent 
a European character; in the south it is 
tropical. Many plants of temperate cli- 
mates, such as wheat, barley, European 
vegetables, &c., are grown in the north- 
western and other parts, while various pro- 
ducts of warmer regions are also cultivated, 
such as cotton, rice, indigo, oil-seeds, jute, 
tobacco, sugar-cane, cocoa-nut, date, and 
other palms, spices, &c. (k)tfee, tea, and 
cinchona, though of recent introduction, are 
now extensively cultivated in India, the first 
particularly on the slopes of the Western 
GhAts and in the Nilghiris. The tea-plant 
is also grown in the south, but especially in 
Assam and along the lower slopes of the 
Himalayas. Euroj)ean fruits abound, and 
among cultivated fruits may be mentioned 
the mango, plantain, pomegranate, citron, 
orange, lime, melon, fig, almond, pine-apple, 
guava, jack, and tamarind. Amongst trees 
the teak forests under the protection of the 
government are of most economic value. 
The bamboo, the banyan, the sappan, the 
saul, &c., are all characteristic of Indian 
forest scenery. In Bengal and some other 
parts the natives live chiefly on rice, but 
millet is the staple food grain, barley, wheat, 
with sweet-potatoes, onions, garlic, &c., being 
also largely used. Opium is cultivated in 
Bahar, Benares, and Malwa. The vast 
forests of India are tenanted by great num- 
bers of wild animals, birds, and reptiles. 
Large herds of elephants are still met with in 
Ne})aul, Eastern Bengal, and the Nilghiris; 
the bear, the wild boar, and rhinoceros 
chiefly in the woods of the Eastern Hima- 
layas; the tiger is found in every part of 
the country; the lion is now almost extinct. 
Other carnivorous mammals are the leopard 
or panther, cheetah, wolf, fox, jackal, and 
hyena. Several antelopes and deer, wild 
sheep and goats, the wild ass, the great gaur 
ox or ‘bison,’ the wild buffalo, are among the 
fauna. Snakes and reptiles in all varieties 
are very numerous, and the cobra and other 
snakes cause numerous deaths. Amongst 
domestic animals are oxen, camels, horses, 
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mules, sheep, and goats. Of birds, eagles, 
vultures, the peacock, parrakeets, the ad- 
jutant-bird, &c., are characteristic species. 
Fish are plentiful and in great variety. 

Minerals. — India is richly endowed with 
minerals; hardly a single metal seems to be 
wanting ; but they are not worked to any 
extent. Coal, iron, gold, and salt receive 
most attention. 

Divisions, Administration, and Popula- 
tion. — In 1858 the administration of the 
British possessions in India was transferred 
from the East India Company to the crown, 
and in 1877 the British queen assumed the 
title of Empress of India, The country has 
long been divided into the three presiden- 
cies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay; but 
the first of these was latterly subdivided 
into several provinces, and its name has now 
little or no administrative significance. The 
lieutenant-governors, chief-eommissioners, 
and other officers at the head of the various 
divisions are subordinate to the governor- 
general or viceroy, representing and ap- 
pointed by the crown, but each has a large 
measure of independence. The governor- 
general in council has power to make laws 
for all persons within the Indian territories 
under British rule, and for all subjects of 
the crown within the allied native states. 
He acts under the orders of the Secretary 
of State for India, who is assisted by a coun- 
cil of fifteen and is always a member of 
the British cabinet. In India the supreme 
executive and legislative authority is vested 
in the governor-general, the capital being 
Calcutta. The following are the admiid- 
strative divisions directly under Britain : — 
Lieutenant-governorship of Bengal (151,185 
sq. in., 74,744,866 inhab.); chief towns, Cal- 
cutta, Howrah, Dacca, lihagalpur. Lieut.- 
governorship of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh (107,164 8(p m., 47,691,782); 
Lucknow, Benares, Cawnpore, Agra, Alla- 
habad, Bareilly, Meerut. Lieut. -governor- 
ship of the Pwry'aS (97,209 sq. m., 20,330,339); 
Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Rawal Pindi, Mul- 
tan. North- West Frontier Province (16,466 
s([. m., 2,12.5,480); Peshawar, Dehra Ismail 
Khan, Kohat. Chief -commissioner ship of 
the Central Provinces (86,614 sq. m., 
9,876,646); Nagpur, Jabalpur. Chief -com- 
missionership of Assam (66,243 sep m., 
6,126,343); Imphal. Presidency of Bom- 
bay (123,064 sq. m., 18,559,661); Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Poona, Surat. Presidency of 
Madras (141,726 sq. ra., 38,209,436); 
Madras, Madura, Trichinopoly, Calicut. 


Lieut. -governorship of Burviah (236,738 
S{|. m., 10,489,924); Rangoon, Mandalay, 
Moulmein. Ajmcj'e-Merivara (2711 sq. m., 
476,912); Ajrnere. Berar (17,710 sq. m., 
2,754,016); Akola, Ellichpur. Coorg (1682 
sq. m., 180,607). BalucMstan (45,804 sq. 
m., 308,246); Quetta. Andaman and Nico- 
bar Islands (8188 sq. m., 24,649); Port 
Blair. Th(;re are also a numbt'ir of native 
or feudatory states, the relations of which 
to British rule are somewhat varied. Their 
area is 679,393 square miles, and their popu- 
lation 62,461,549. Amongst the most im- 
portant of such native states are Haidarabad, 
Cashmere, Mysore, Travancore, Baroda, 
Gwalior, Indor, Jeyjjore, and Jodhpore. 

The total European and native army 
nninbers 220,000, the native army (146,000) 
being officered by Europeans. The armies 
of the feudatory or independent states of 
India number 350,000 men. 

Revenue, Money, Weights, d'c. — I’he total 
revenue, according to the budget rc^turns of 
1898-99, was £67,505,815 (calculating the 
rupee at Is. td,, its rate of value having 
been latterly fixed at 15 to the Hovereigj>), 
and the expenditure £64,951,942. 'I'he pub- 
lic debt is about £220,000,000. The chief 
source of revenue is the land-tax, which 
yields from £18,000,000 to £20,000,000 
annually. About 70 per cent of the popula- 
tion are engaged cultivating the soil, while 
only about 3 per cent reside in towns of 
over 50,000 inhabitants. Opium, which 
forms a government monopoly, and salt, 
oil which a considerable duty is levied, are 
the other two important sonrees of revenue. 
The standard currency in India is silver, 
but gold is also legal tender. A govtu’n- 
ment paper currency was introduced in 
1861. Circles of issue with subordinate 
agencies were established in the chief towns; 
and notes of from 5000 to 10,000 rupees were 
made a legal tender within the circle. The 
chief money denomination is the rupee, 
which is divided into 16 annas, the anna 
again being equivalent to 4 pice. The 
primary standard of weight, called the ser, 
is equal to the French kilogramme, or 2 ‘206 
lbs. A weight in common use is the maund, 
in Bengal 82 lbs., in Bombay 28 lbs., in 
Madras 26 lbs. By an act passed in 1889 
the imperial yard is made the standard 
measure of length. 

Communications, Trade, dc. — Some of the 
irrigation canals as well as the rivers supply 
means of internal navigation, but the con- 
struction of railways has been the most 
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important step taken to render the internal 
communications of India permanently effi- 
cient. A considerable portion of the rail- 
way system was constructed by companies 
cm whose Ciapital interest at the rate of 5 
per cent was guaranteed by government. 
Government, however, no longer intrusts 
the railways to private enterprise, and all 
lines sanctioned by it are now constructed 
by the state. The total railway mileage 
open for traffic in 1900 was nearly 23,000 
mile.s. There is an extensive system of 
posts and telegraphs, the length of telegraph 
lines being 45,000 miles. The imports, in- 
cluding bullion and specie, for year ending 
March 1900, amounted to £04,185,000, and 
the expf)rts to £78,047,000. About half 
the imports consist of cotton goods ; the 
exports comprise c^otton, opium, oil-seeds, 
ricje, whcuit, jute, indigo, tea, cotton goods, &c. 

InhabitanUy Languages^ d-c. — Iridia has 
been peopled by several races which have 
now become more or less mixed. The Hin- 
dus, who are partly of Aryan or Indo-Eu- 
ropean origin, partly of non ^ryaii origin, 
but are Aryans by language, are by far the 
most numerous. In the soutli dwell people 
of a non- Ary an and Dravidian stock; and 
the remainder is made »ipof Burmese, Arabs, 
Parsees, Mongolians, Ac. dMie Europeans 
number about 1 68,900, and in addition there 
are about 80,000 Eurasians, i.e. the pro- 
geny of Hindus and Europeans. Of non- 
Aryan languages there are about 150 dia- 
lects. The Dravidian languages, the chief 
dialects of which are tlie Tamil, Telegu, 
Kanarese, and Malayalam, are spoken by 
about 53 millions of people in Bouthern 
India. The principal of the m<*dern Aryan 
vernaculars derived from the ancient Sans- 
krit and Prakrit are Hindi, Maratlii, Pun- 
jabi, Bengali, Uriya, 8indhi, and Gujerati. 
Hindustani, a corrupted form of Hindi 
filled with Persian and Arabic words, is 
the language of the Mohammedan con- 
querors of India, and has been adopted as 
the official language and means of gen- 
eral intercourse throughout the peninsula. 
The leading religion is Brahmanism, the pro- 
fessed creed of the majority of the Hindus 
and the religion most distinctive of India. 
It reckoned 207,000,000 adherents in 1901. 
Large numbers in the north and north- 
west are Mohammedans (about 62,500,000). 
Buddhists number about 9,500,000; Parsees 
or Fire-worshippers 95,000; Sikhs 2,200,000. 
Among the Hindus the caste system still 
prevails. (See Brahmanisni.) European 


missionaries have long been active, but only 
a mere fraction of the people are as yet 
Christians (2,284,380). Education is now 
making good progress, schools and colleges 
of all kinds having been established through- 
out the country. The pupils, however, only 
number about 4,000,000 in all. There are 
universities (examining bodies only) at Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, and Madras, besides other 
two at Lahore and Allahabad. 

y/isfor V. — The early history of India is 
obscurely written in the myths of Sanskrit 
literature, but the first fact of any certainty 
is that al)out the year 2000 B.c., or even 
earlier, an Aryan people of comparatively 
high civilization descended from the mou!i- 
tain regions of the north-west into the plains 
of India and subdued the original inhabi- 
tants there. The expedition of Alexander 
the Great to the Indus in n.c. 326 gives us 
a momentary glirni>se of that part of India; 
but between his hivasion and the Moham- 
medan conque.st there is little authentic poli- 
tical history of India. In the 3rd century B.c. 
Buddhism was established throughout India, 
but it afterwards entirely gave way to Brah- 
manism. The first six centuries of the Chris- 
tian era were occupied by struggles between 
the native dynasties and invaders from the 
north-west. In the 8th century the tide of 
Mohammedan coiupiest began with Kasim's 
advance into Sind (711 A.l>.). But the Mo- 
hammedans were again driven out in 828, 
and for more than 150 years afterwards the 
strong feudal and tribal organizations tjf the 
northern Hindu kingdoms were a barrier to 
the Mussulman advance. At length in the 
year 1001 Mahmud of Ghazni reduced the 
Punjab tt> a province of Ghazni, and the Mo- 
hammedan power was gradually extended 
into Southern India. In 1398 Timur or Tam- 
erlane led a great Mogul (or Mongol) inva- 
sion of India, and after sacking Delhi retired 
into Central Asia. In 1526 Sultan Baber, 
a de.scendant of Tamerlane, founded the Mo- 
gul Empire in India. His grandson Akbar 
reigned from 1556 to 1607, and extended 
his power over mo.st of the peninsula, ])eing 
distinguished by his justice and his toler- 
ance in matters of religion. His son Je- 
hanghir received an ambassador from James 
I. in 1615. During the reign of his suc- 
cessor, Shah Jehan, famous for his archi- 
tectural magnificence, the Mahrattas began 
to be formidable in Southern India. Shah 
Jehan was deposed in 1658 by his youngest 
son Aurengzebe, who made war successfully 
with the Afghans, the Kajputana tribes, and 
10 
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the rising power of the Mahrattas. Tlie 
Sikhs, a Hindu sect, formed a religious and 
military commonwealth in the Punjab in 
1675. On the death of Aurengzebe in 1707 
the Mogul empire began to decline, Mo- 
hammedan viceroys like the Nizam and the 
ruler of Oudli asserting their independence, 
while the great Hindu states of the Sikhs, 
the Kajputs, and the Mahrattas began to 
harass the decaying empire. In 1738 Nadir 
Shah of Persia swept down on Hindustan, 
sacked Delhi, and carried away sixty millious 
sterling of treasure. The two immediate suc- 
cessors of Aurengzebe, Bahadur Shah and 
Jahandar Shah, were incapable rulers, prac- 
tically under the control of the vizier Zul- 
fikar Klian. Idle three following were mere 
names under cover of which Husain Ali, 
governor of Behar, and Aiidulla, governor of 
Allahabad, controlled affairs. During the 
reign of Mohammed Shah the Mahrattas, 
who had already subdued the Deccan, wrung 
first Malwa (1743) then Orissa (1751) from 
the feeble grasp of the Mogul emperor. The 
same year saw the first inroad of the Af- 
ghan prince Ahmed Shah, followed in quick 
succession by other three invasions, to re- 
pel which the a.ssi.stance of the Mahrattas 
was obtained. In 1761 the decisive battle 
of Panipat was fought between the Afghans 
and the Mahrattas, and ended in the defeat 
of the latter. The victor Ahmed Shah still 
recognized the Emperor Shah Alam, but 
the dignity was little more than nominal. 
Shah Alam was succeeded in 1 806 by Akbar 
II., who was succeeded in turn by Moham- 
med Bahadur Shah, the last Mogul emperor, 
who died at llangoon a British state prisoner 
in 1862. 

In the lieginning of the 16th century the 
Portugue.se, following in the wake of Va.sco 
da (lama, had established factories and for- 
tresses on the coasts of Malabar, and soon 
extended their power over nearly all the 
ports and islands on the coasts of Persia 
and India. In 1595 the Dutch gained a 
footing in India. The English East India 
Company had formed commercial settle- 
ments in India as early as 1613, Surat be- 
ing the chief station. (See East India Coin- 
pany,) A grant of a small territory around 
Madras was received from the Rajah of 
Bijnagar in 1639, on which was erected the 
fort of St. George. Madras became a presi- 
dency in 1654. Calcutta, ultimately the seat 
of government in India, was settled in 1690, 
and became a presidency in 1707. The 
Jinglish early jame into collision with the 
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Portuguese and Dutch, but it was the 
struggle with the French in India, whose 
first settlements were founded in 1604, for 
influence over the native princes, that Ud 
step by step to the establishment of the Ibn- 
tish empire in India. The first conflict with 
the French took place in 1746, when the Eng- 
lish lost Madras, whicli was, however, restoretl 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1751 Du- 
pieix, the French governor at Pondicherry, 
was powerful enough to place creatures oi 
his own on the thrt)ne8 of the Deccan and the 
Carnatic. The English supporteil rival candi- 
dates, and tlie result was a second war, whivli 
left Efjglish influence predominant in tlie 
(^arnatic, though the French still controlh^l 
the Deccan. The most memorable incideiit 
in this war was Clive’s capture of A root. 
About this time important events took place 
in Bengal, then a subordinate presidency to 
that of Madras. The Naw'ah of Bengal, 
Siraj-ud-DauH (Snrajah Dowlah), attacked 
the English settlement at (Calcutta with a 
large army, forced it to capitulate, and 
thrust the prisoners, to tlie number of 1 46, 
into the Black Hole or common prison of 
the garrison, a room 18 feet square, with 
two small windows. After a night of uu- 
})aralleled sulfering only twenty -three were 
found alive in the morning, C.Uive was at 
once sent with an armament from Madras, 
recovered (-alcutta, attacked and took tlie 
French settlement at Chandernagore, routed 
the Nawab’s army at the battle of Plassey 
(23d .lune, 1757), and placed Mir Jaffier on 
the vice-regal throne, with consent of the 
Mogul court. In the south the English 
W’ere equally victorious. A force des[)atc}ied 
by Clive took Masulijiatam, and the victory 
gained by ( Viote at Wandewash on 22d 
January, 1760, completed tlie destruction 
of the French power in India. 

In Bengal Mir J affier soon found himself 
unable to meet the exorbitant claims of 
his allies, and in 1760 he was deposed in 
favour of his son-in-law Mir Kasim, who 
agreed to pay the balance due by Mir Jaffier 
as well as grant the districts of Burdwan, 
Midnapore, and Chittagong to the English. 
But disputes soon led to a war, in whitli 
Mir Kasim was worsted and forced to flee. 
The British retained the collectorship or 
fiscal administration of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, under the fiction of a grant from 
the Mogul emperor. A nominal native 
ruler, however, was still appointed in the 
shape of a nawab, who received an allow- 
ance of £600,000, and the actual collection 
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of the revenues was still left to the native 
officials. I’his system of double govern- 
ment established by (’live was abolished in 
1772 by Warren Hastings, who appointed 
English officers to collect the revenues and 
preside in the courts, and thus laid the 
foundations of the present system of British 
administration in India. In 1774 Has- 
tings was made governor-general of India. 
Amongst the notable measures of his vigor- 
ous rule were the refusal of the £300,000 
of the Bengal tribute to the Mogvd em- 
peror, the sale of the provinces of Allaha- 
bad and Kora (assigned by (dive to the 
emperor in 1761)) to the Nawab of Oudh, 
and the loan of British troops to the same 
nawab for the subjection of the liohilla 
Afghans. For these and other acts, such as 
the extortion of heavy fines and forfeitures 
from the Begum of Oudh and the llajah of 
Henares, Hastings was impeached on his 
return to England. (Hue /JaHtim/ii.) In 1778 
the intrigues of the Bombay government 
led to the first war with the Mahrattas, in 
which the British arms were only saved 
from disgrace by the achievements of the 
Bengal army which Hastings sent to the 
aid of the other presidency; and in the w'ar 
with the Sultan of MyBf)re the diplomatic 
skill of Hastings, and the valour of the 
Bengal troops under Sir Eyre (k)ote, again 
won victory for the British. In 1780 Lord 
Oornwallis succeeded Hastings as governor. 
His rule is memorable chieHy for the war 
with Tippoo Sultan of Mysore, which ter- 
minated in the sultan liaving to surrender 
one-half of his dominions to the British an<l 
their allies. Sir John SI lore succeeded as 
governor- general in 1793. He was followed 
by the Manpiis of Wellesley, wlio arrived 
in 1 798, and whose policy eventually made 
the British power paramount from the Hima- 
layas to (lape ( ’omorin. Under him Tippoo 
of Mysore was completely overthrown (1799) 
and the second Mahratta war successfully 
concluded, Sir Arthur Wellesley (latterly 
Duke of Wellington) having won the victory 
of A ssaye (23d Sept. 1 808), and (1 eneral Lake 
that of Laswaree (let Nov. 1803), In 1805 
Jjord Corn wallis went out as go vernor-general 
for the second time. He died soon after his 
arrival, and was succeeded by Sir George 
Barlow, and he by Lord Minto In 1807. 
In 1809 some disturbances at Travancore 
and Cochin led to these regions being placed 
under British control. During the gover- 
norship of the Earl of Moira (Marquis of 
Hastings, 1814 - 28 ) there was a war with 


the Goorkhas of Nepaul, which after a short 
struggle ended with the cession to the Bri- 
tish of KumjCon; and another with the 
three great Mahratta princes, the Peshw^ 
of Poona, the Rajah of Nagpur, and Holkar 
of Indore. The Peshwd’s territory was 
annexed; the other Mahratta princes were 
compelled to accept alliances placing them 
under British protection, A new province, 
the nucleus of what are now the (Central 
Provinces, was formed out of territory 
recovered from the Pindilrfs. In 1823 
lx)rd Amherst succeeded as governor-gen- 
eral. During his administration the first 
Burmese war arose, and was concluded in 
182() by the cession to the British of the 
provinces of Aracan and Tenasst'rim. Under 
Lord William Bentinck’s rule (1828-35) 
administrative reform and the moral eleva- 
tion of the peoples of India were chief sub- 
jects of consideration. In 1836 Lord Auck- 
land assumed the governorship. Two years 
later the Afghan war broke out, ancf ter- 
minated in the disastrous British retreat. 
(See Af(/hant.s(u7i.) During Lord Ellen- 
borough’s admiiiistration Sind was annexed. 
Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardinge suc- 
ceeded in 1844, and the year following the 
Sikhs, originally a religious sect who had 
conquered the Ibmjab, crossed the Sutlej in 
great force. Four hotly-contested battles, at 
Mudki, Firozsliah, Aliwfll, and Sobnlon, left 
the British masters of the field. Part of the 
Sikh territory was annexed, and the infant 
Dhuleep Singh recognized as ra j ah of the rest. 
In the governor-generalshi}) (*f the Marquis 
of Dalhousie (1848-60), a new war broke out 
with the Sikhs, and after their final defeat 
by General Gough at Gujerjit, 2l8t Feb- 
ruary, 1849, the Punjab was annexed to 
the British dominions. Tliis was imme- 
diately followed by the second Burmese 
war, ending in the annexation of Pegu, 20th 
June, 1853. The Indian states of Sattara, 
Jhansi, and Nitgpur were, on the failure of 
the native succession, annexed to the Bri- 
tish possessions, 1852 60, and Oudh also 
brought directly under British rule. Dur- 
ing the same administration the extensive 
scheme of Indian railways and telegraphs 
and steamship connection with Europe via 
the Red Sea was planned and inaugurated, 
the Ganges Canal opened, and the Punjab 
Canal begun. 

The administration of Viscount Canning 
(1860-61) was distinguished by a short war 
with Persia, and especially by the great 
Sepoy mutiny. Several outbreaks among 
12 
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the native Bolcliers took place during March, 

1857. The first formidable revolt, ho we ver, 
was at Meerut on 10th May, where the 
Sepoys of the 3d Light Cavalry, assisted by 
the 11th and 20th Eegimente of infantry, 
rose and massacred the Europeans. They 
then fled to Delhi, where they were imme- 
diately joined by the native garrison. 
Here another massacre took place, and 
the dethroned descendant of tlje Moguls 
once more assumed the sovereignty. The 
revolt spread rapidly through the North- 
western l^rovinces and Oudh, down into 
Lower Bengal. Only in the P*unjab the 
prompt measures of the governing officials 
in disarming the Sepoys prevented an out- 
break, and the Sikh population continued 
steadily loyal. Wherever the mutiny broke 
out it was attended with savage excesses; 
women were outraged, and Europeans with- 
out distinction of age or sex barbarously 
murdered. At Cawnpore the revolted Sepoys 
were headed by Nana Sahib, the heir of 
the last Beshwd of the Mahrattas. After a 
heroic but fruitless attempt to defend them- 
selves, the Europeans capitulated on the 
sworn promise of Nana Sahib to allow them 
to retire to Allahabad. On the 27th the 
survivors, about 450 in number, were em- 
barking when they were attacked by the 
Nana’s troops, and the men indiscriminately 
massacred. The women and children, 125 
in number, were carried back to Cawnpore 
and kcj)t till the 15th of «Tuly, when they 
were all cut to pieces on the approach of 
Havelock’s army. Cawnpore was stormed 
the day following. At laicknow Sir Henry 
Lawrence had the foresight to fortify and 
provision the llesidency, where the garrison 
held out till relieved by Havelock and Out- 
ram on 25tli Sej)t. But Havelock was in 
turn besieged, and was with difficulty 
relieved (Nov. 17) by Sir Colin Cain[)bell, 
afterwards Lend Clyde. Dellii, meanwhile, 
had fallen, chiefly owing to the skill and 
valour of Sir John Lawrence. By May, 

1858, when Bareilly was taken, Sir Colin 
Campbell and Sir Hugh Koso had restored 
order, and the mutiny was at an end. 

In 1 858 the direct sovereignty of India, 
and the powers of government hitherto 
vested in the East Indian Company, were 
vested in the British crown. Lord Canning 
returned to England early in 1862, and was 
succeeded by the Earl of Elgin, who died 
in 1863. Sir John (afterwards Lord) Law- 
rence was governor-general from 1863 to 
1868, when he was succeeded by the Earl of 
13 


Mayo, who did much to develop the material 
resources of the country by removing the 
restrictions upon trade between the different 
provinces, and constructing roads, canals, 
and railways. He was assassinated by a 
Mohammedan fanatic in the Andaman 
Islands, 8th February, 1872. Ix)rd North- 
brook became viceroy in 1872. During his 
administration a famine in Lower Bengal, 
successfully obviated by a vast organization 
of state relief (1874), the dethronement of 
the Gaekwdr of Baroda for disloyalty (1875), 
and the tour of the Prince of Wales through 
India (1 875-76), were the chief events. In 
1876 Lord Lytton was appointed viceroy, 
and on January 1, 1877, Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed Empress of India at 1 )elhi. In 
1877-78 another disastrous famine occurred, 
and despite the most strenuous efforts of 
the government over five million persons 
are said to have perished. In 1878 the 
intrigues of Shir Ali, amir of Afghanistan, 
with Ilussia, led to a declaration of war on 
the part of the Britisli. After two cam- 
paigns Ab<lurrahman Khan was established 
(»n the Afghan throne by British arms. 
(See Afghmmtan.) In 1880 Ijord Kipon 
succeeded as viceroy ; being followed in 
1884 by Lord Dufferin, under whose rule 
took place the annexation of Upi>er Burrnah 
on lat January, 1866. He was followed by 
the Mar<pu8 of Lansdowne, the Earl of 
Elgin, and Viscount Curzon. 

India, Ouderh of Knighthood in, consist 
of The Mmt H. vailed Order of the JStar of 
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India^ instituted in 1861, and comprising 
the Viceroy of India m Grand Master, and 
a number of Knights Grand Commanders 
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(G.O.S.L), Knights Commanders (K.C.S,!.), 
and Companions (C.S.I.); The Mont Eminent 
Order of the Indian Empire, instituted lat 
dan. 1878, and comprising the Viceroy of 
India as Grand IVI aster, a number of Knights 
Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E. ), Knights 
(Jominandcra {K.C.I.E.), and {.Companions 
((.C. I.E.); and The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of Imlia, instituted 1st Jan. 1878, 
and comprising the Frincess of Wales and 
the princesses of the blood-royal, and other 
Jlritish and Indian Ia<lies. 

India Matting, a matting woven from the 
stems of l*ap!irai< Tawforei or eorifinhosaa, 
and chiefly exported from IJengal. 

Indian'a, one of the 11 nited States, bounded 
by Michigan lake and state, Ohio, Kentiicky, 
and Illinois. It is almost one continued 
plain, witli the excejjtion of the hills (»f the 
Ohio lliver and Wabasli valleys, which rise 
from 200 to 000 feet above thesea-level. 'J'he 
western side of the state, north of the Wa- 
bash, is mostly prairie-land interspersed 
with lakes, woodlands, and swamps. H'lie 
eastern j)art was originally tliickly covered 
with forests, which, however, are rapidly 
di8a})pearing before the settler. Indian corn, 
wheat, oats, barley, tobacco, and potatoes 
are the chief agricailtural products. Mo- 
lasses, cider, wine, honey, cheese, milk, are 
also plentifully produc<'d. Immense herds 
of cattle and swine artj reared. Between 
the Wabash and the ()hio there is a coal- 
field of nearly 8000 scpiare miles, with c(ail 
<»f excellent (quality, and -an output which 
now amoinits to over 4,000,000 tons. Wool- 
lens, cottons, lumber, agricultural iinple- 
juents, manufactures of iron, paper, and 
leather, are leading industries. The Ghio, 
White River, Wabash, and the Miami are 
the principal rivers. A canal 407 miles in 
length, from Evansville to 'i’oledo, unites 
the Ohio, the Wabash, and Lake Erie. 'J'he 
railroads have a length of more than 6000 
miles. The prinripal towns are Indiana- 
polis (the capital), Evansville, E'ort Wayne, 
'1 erre - Haute, New Albany, Lafayette, 
South Bend, Madison, Ac. Indiana was 
pai't of the territory ceded by the French 
to the British in 1703, and by the British 
to the United States in 1 783. It was erected 
into a stale in 1810. Boj). in 1880, 1,978,301; 
in 1890, 2,192,404; in 1900, 2,f>16,463. 

Indianap'olis, a city of the IT. States, 
capital of Indiana, on the White lliver, 
near the centre of the state, mostly situated 
on a plain. It is the centre of numerous 
railroads, and being surrounded by rich 


agricultural and mineral regions is a place 
of great trade and manufactures. It is an 
important market for grain, live stock, 
timber, ^'C,, and carrie.s on pork-packing, 
the production of iron goods of various 
kinds, agricultural implements, woollens, 
flour, &c. The city is well and regularly 
built, the chief edifice being the new state- 
house. Educational and benevolent insti- 
tutions are numerous, the former including 
a university, medical and other colleges. 
Fop. (1900), 169,164. 

Indian Archipelago. See Malaij Archi- 

peJatjo. 

Indian Architecture comi)rehend8 a 
great variety of styles, among which we 
may distinguish, as the most important, 
the Buddhist style, the Jaina style, the 
I >ravidian or style of Southern India, the 
('haliikyan style, the Modern Hindu or 
Indian-Saracenic style. The history of In- 
dian architecture commences in the 3d cen- 
tury n.c., with the religious buildings and 
monuments of the Buddhists. Amongst 
the principal forms «*f Buddhist auchi- 
TEcruKE are the following : — First, the 



Buddhist Great l ope at Sanchi, Central India. 


topeii, stnpaa, or towers built to mark some 
sacred 8j)<)t, and the Daifoha^, constructions 
of a similar nature, containing relics (if 
Buddha or F>uddhist saints. These build- 
ings generally consisted of a circular stone 
basement, varying from 10 or 12 to 40 feet 
in height, and from 40 to 120 feet in 
diameter, on which rose a rounded domical 
structure, generally of brick or small stones 
laid in mud, the whole edifice rising some- 
times 50, sometimes 100 feet high. (See 
Dnydba, Tope.) Second, tlie rock-cut chaltya 
halls or churches, and the viharas or 
monasteries. IVlost of these are found in 
the Bombay Fresideru^} ; some also in Ben- 
14 
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gal and Behar. In rock-cut buildings 
architectural skill is confined to the facade 
and the interior, 
which are gener- 
ally cut out with 
most beautiful 
and perfect de 
tail Amongst the 
moat notable for 
beauty of design 
are those at Ajan- 
ta, and, finest and 
largest of all, the 
great Chaitya 
caveatKarli, near 
Bombay, the date 
of which is prob- 
ably about 80 n.c. 

Another interest- 
ing example is 
at Ellora. The 
Jain A style is 
a development or 
corruption of the 
pure Buddhist. It 
is characterized 
by the square or 
polygonal court, 
the twelve-pillared dome, the slenderness 
and elegance of the columns, the horizontal 
arch, the sikras or 
towers surmount- 
ing the cells con- 
taining the im- 
ages, and, lastly, 
by the peculiar 
grouping of many 
temples together 
on hilltops. Pro- 
minent examples 
of d aina architec 
ture are found at 
Girnar in Gujer- 
at; and at Mount 
Abu, of the Ara 
vulli range. The 
Dkavtdian style 
is that of the 
peoples of South- 
ern India. Its 
most flourishing 
epoch comprises 
the 16 th, 17 th, 
and even 18th 
centuries of our 
era. To this late 
period belong the great temples at Tanjore, 
Tiruvalur, &c. The distinctive parts of a 
15 


Dravidian temple are the vimana or temple 
proper, with storied pyramidal roof; the man- 
tapas or porches, 
covering the door 
which leads to the 
cell; the (japuras 
or gate- pyramids, 
in the quadran- 
gular inclosures 
surrounding the 
vimanas; the 
choulfrici^ or pil- 
lared halls, used 
for various pur- 
poses. '^riie gen- 
eral characteris- 
tics of a Dravi- 
dian tenqJe of 
the first class are 
the storied py- 
ramidal towers, 
the hall of 1000 
columns, the hold 
cornice with 
double flexure,the 
detached shafts, 
the richly -carved 
stylobate, and the 
large tanks with flights of stone steps. The 
Chalukyan style, so named from a dy- 
nasty which rose 
in the 6th cen- 
tury, in what is 
now Mysore and 
the Nizam’s Ter- 
ritory, reached its 
perfection in My- 
sore from 11th to 
1 4th centuries. 
The characteris- 
tic features are 
the open porch, 
the straight- 
lined, conical- 
shaped tower, the 
star-shaped tem- 
ple, and the base- 
ment terrace of 
stone. The In- 
dian- Saracenic 
STYLE is a general 
n.ame for a num- 
ber of somewhat 
varying styles, 
the result of the 
mixture of Sara- 
cenic principles of architecture, brought with 
them by the Mohammedan conquerors of 
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Vimala Sah Jain Temple, Mount Aim— Jaina style. 
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India, and the distinctive architectural fea- 
tures of the different localities where they 
settled. Under the Mogul emperors in the 
16th century were erected some most mag- 
nificent buildings, such as the tomb of Hu- 
mayun Shah at Old Delhi; that of Akbar 



The Great Pagoda, Tanjore.— Dravidiau style. 


at Secundra (see A khnr ) ; tlie palaces of Shah 
tlohan at Agra and Ihdlii; and the Taj 
Miihal, built by the same monarch at Agra. 
The M oslem architecture of India contrasts 
with the native Indian styles in its use of 
the radiating arch, in the 8ui)erior simplicity 
and grandeur of its style - its fiat ornamen- 
tation not interfering with the lines of true 
architectural construction. A characteristic 
feature also is its fine conventionalism of 
vegetable forms for detjoration and tracery. 
See Saracenic Architcclurc. 

Indian-bay, Laurm Indica. See Limrel. 

Indian -berry, Cocculus indie us. See 
Cocculus. 

Indian-cedar. See Deodar. 

Indian Civil Service includes the civil 
and judicdal a<bniiii8tration, the medical ser- 
vice, the forest department, and officers of the 
staff corps in civil employ. C'andidates must 
be between twenty-one and twenty-three 
years of age ( f i )r ord i nary ci vilappointments), 
and are Belecte<l by competition once a year 
in London, aftci- which they must undergo 
two years' probation, and have to pass 
during that time periodical examinations in 
special subjects of study before proceeding to 
India. After his arrival in India, the candi- 
date must within a given time choose whether 


he will enter the executive or the judicial 
branch of the service. He commences with 
a salary of 4800 rupees a year and may 
attain in the one department a lieutenant- 
governorship, and in the other a judgeship 
of the High Court. 

Indian Com. See Maize. 

Indian Fig, a name given to the Opuntia 
Tuna and 0. ficus-indica, and other species 
of the Cactus family common in the tropical 
and sub-tropical countries of America, and 
now n.aturalized in Africa, Asia, and South- 
ern Europe. They are generally from 10 
to 1 2 feet high. ITieir fruit, which is egg- 
shaped and from 2 to 8 inches long, is cool- 
ing and wholesome, and yiehls a juice used 
for colouring confectionery. The wood of 
the stems becomes very hard with age. 

Indian Hemp, same as tkmada Hemp 
(which see). 

Indian Ink, a practically indelible writing 
ink of which there are two principal kinds — 
one jjrepared in Italy, '^Piirkey, and Asia 
from certain cuttle-fishes, the other in China 
by mixing fine laiti[)-black with glue or size 
and a little camphor. The former wlieii 
Bubiniitod to the action of an alkali becomes 
brown sepia. 

Indian Mutiny. Sec India {History). 

Indian Oak, a popular name for the teak- 
tree (wliich see). 

Indian Ocean, that great body of water 
which has Asia on the north, the Sunda 
Isles and Australia oii the east, Africa on 
the west, and the Antarctic Ocean on the 
8o\ith. Tlie Capo of Cood Hope and the 
southern extremity of Tasmania may be 
consider(3d its extreme soutliern limits on the 
west and ejist. 1 ts length from north to stnith 
somewhat exceeds 6,000 miles, its breadth 
varies from (5000 to 1000 miles. It is trav- 
ersed by the equatorial current flowing east 
to west, and its navigation by sailing vessels 
is more or less modified by the periodic 
tratle- winds and monsoons. Its greatest 
known tlepth is 3393 fathoms. Its chief 
arms are the Bay of Bengal on the cast of 
India, and the Arabian 8ea (;n the west, 
extensions of the latter being the Persian 
(iulf and lied Sea. Madagascar, Ceylon, 
Mauritius, &c., are among the islands. 

Indians, American, the collective name 
given to the tribes inhabiting the continent 
at the time of the discovery by Columbus, 
and to such of their descendants as still sur- 
vive. 1'he name of Indians was first given 
to these races from the notion that the 
newly-discovered continent fonned part o£ 
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tndia. The Esquimaux or Innuit, the most 
northerly of the American tribes, are not 
usually classed among the Indians. Next be- 
low them are the allied Kenai and Athabas- 
can groups, the former represented chiefly 
by the Yellow Knife or Atna tribe on the 
Yukon River. The Athabascans are chiefly 
found between Hudson’s Bay and the Rocky 
Mountains, but include besides the (%ippe- 
ways, ( k>ppermine, Dogrib, and Beaver In- 
dians; the Tlatskanai, Unkwa, and Hoopah 
Indians of the Oregon coast; the Navaho 
tribe of the Highlands of New Mexico; the 
Apaches, ranging from the western Colorado 
to Chihuahua and Coahuila; and the Lipani, 
north of the mouth of the Rio Grande del 
Norte. Canada and the United States east 
of the Mississippi were formerly inhabited 
by the Algonquin-Lenappe and the Iro- 
quois, generally at war with each other. 
The extreme west of the Algonquin region 
was occupied by the Blackfeet Indians; the 
Ojibeways held the shores of Lake Superior; 
south and west of Hudson’s Bay were the 
Crees. The I^eni-Lenappe section of the 
Algonquin-Lenappe group comprised the 
five nations of the Delawares, including the 
Mohicans. The Iroquois included the Sene- 
cas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneidas, and Mo- 
hawks, who formed a league of five nations, 
afterwards joined by the Tuscaroras. 'rhe 
Hurons were of the Iroquois group. The 
Dacotah or Sioux group occupied the plains 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Mis- 
sissippi as far south as Arkansas, and in- 
cluded the Assiniboins, Winnepegs, lowas, 
Omahas, Osages, Kansas, Arkansas, Meni- 
tarees, Crows, and Man dans. West of the 
Mississippi also were the Pawnees and Ric- 
caras about the Nebraska or Platte River, 
and to the south-east were the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws. In the Rocky Mountain 
regions were the Shoshone or Snake Indians, 
including the Comanches and others. The 
Cherokee tribes, which inhabited South and 
North Carolina, formed a detached group, 
and the Texas Indians were comprised in 
many small and diverse tribes. Below these, 
in New Mexico, a more advanced and dis- 
tinct family is found called Moquis or 
Pueblo Indians. Of the numerous families 
occupying Mexico the Nahuatls or Aztecs 
were the most powerful and civilized. The 
Otomis, speaking a peculiar language, were 
also a numerous people in Mexico. In 
Central America the predominating familv 
was the Maya, including theQuich(5s, Kachi- 
quels, &c. Portions of the Aztec tribes were 
^voL.y. 17 


also found in Central America, In Soutk 
America the leading and more advanced 
families were those that made up the Peru- 
vian Empire, among which the Inca race 
and the Aymaras were the chief. The Arau- 
canians, to the south of these, in Chili, had 
a considerable resemblance to the Algon- 
quins and Iroquois of North America. Ilie 
remaining portions of the continent, includ- 
ing the great alluvial tracts of the Atlantic 
slope, were principally occupied by the Gua- 
ranis; but along its northern coast were found 
the Caribs, who spread also over the Antilles 
and most of the West Indian Islands. In 
the extreme southern part of the continent 
live the tall Patagonians or Telmelcbes, and 
squalid families in some respects resem- 
bling the more debased Australians. 

By some ethnologists the American In- 
dians are considered an aboriginal and single 
stock; by others a mixture of Mongolian, 
Polynesian, and Caucasian types; and by 
others as derived from the grafting of Old 
World races on a true American race. They 
are generally characterized as having long, 
black, and straight hair, scanty beard, heavy 
brows, receding forehead, dull and sleepy 
eyes, a salient and dilated nose, full and 
compressed lips, and the face broad across 
the cheeks, which arc prominent, but less 
angular than in the Mongolian. The facial 
angle is about 75" (about 5° less than the 
European average); the hands and feet are 
small and well proportioned. The com- 
plexion varies from dark-brown to almost 
white; a somewhat reddish tint is common. 
The North American Indian is described as 
of haughty demeanour, taciturn and stoical; 
cunning, brave, and often ferocious in war; 
his temperament poetic and imaginative, and 
his simjde eloquence of great dignity and 
beauty. The Mexico-Peruvians worshipped 
the sun with human sacrifices and the grossest 
rites. Thoseof the United Statesand Canada 
believe in the two antagonistic principles of 
good and evil, and have a general belief in 
manitous, or spiritual beings, one of them 
being spoken of as the Gitche ManitoUy or 
Great Bpirit. They believe in the trans- 
migration of the soul into other men and 
into animals, and in demons, witchcraft, and 
magic. They believe in life after death, 
where the spirit is surrounded with the 
pleasures of the ‘happy hunting grounds,' 
though they have no idea that the acts of 
their present life can have any connection 
with their future happiness. They adopt a 
totem or symbol of the name of the progeni- 
ISO 
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tor of the family; this is generally some ani- 
mal (the turtle, bear, and wolf being favour- 
ites), which is tbe mark of families even 
when expanded into tribes. No marriage 
rite is necessary beyond the consent of the 
parties and their parents; but the wife may 
be dismissed for trifling causes, and poly 
gamy is allowed. In ancient times the body 
was covered with furs and skins according 
to the seasons, but now the white man’s 
clothes and blanket have generally super- 
seded the native dress; though tbe moccasin 
of deer or moose hide, and in the wilder 
tribes the ornamental leggings and head- 
dresses, are largely retained. Their dwell- 
ings are made of bark, skins, and mattings 
of their own making, stretched on poles 
fixed in the ground. Their arms consist of 
the bow and arrow, tlie spear, tomahawk, 
and club, to which have been added the gun 
and knife of tlie whites. Canoes are made of 
logs hollowed out, or of birch bark stretched 
over a liglit frame, skilfully fastened with 
deers’ sinews, and rendered water-tight by 
pitch. The anticpiities found in Mexico and 
Peru, and the ruins of elaborate buildings 
in Central America, prove that the semi- 
civilized races there existing had made con- 
siderable progress in sculpture and architec- 
ture. The number of Indians in the British 
possessions is about 110,000, in the United 
States about 250,000, in Central America 
1,500,000, and in Mexico 4,000,000, in all 
North America somewhere about (5,000,000. 
In South America their number is probably 
about 10,000,000, many of them being more 
or less civilized and professing ( diristianity. 

Indian Shot {Oanna indica), an orna- 
mental plant of the Arrow-root family found 
in most tropical countries. 'J'he seeds are 
round, hard, and black, hence the name of 
Indian shot applied to the plant. 

Indian Summer, the name given to a 
period of mild summer weather which gen- 
enill y occurs towards the end of autumn in 
North America. 

Indian Territory, a tract of country in 
the United States allotted for the residence 
of certain of the Indian tribes who were 
partly removed from tlie south-east states 
of the Union. It is bounded mainly by 
Kansas, ’'J’exa?', Oklahoma, and Arkansas, 
the southern boundary being formed by the 
Red River; area, 31,400 sq. miles. The 
chief rivers are the Arkansas and its tribu- 
taries (Canadian River, Neosho, &c.) and 
the Red River and its tributaries. ’J’he 
greater portion is fertile, and suited for 
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stock-rearing. The Indian tribes or ‘nations’ 
among which this territory has been appor- 
tioned are the Cherokees, Creeks, Seminoles, 
Choctaws, and Chicka8aws,all of whom have 
made considerable advances in civilization, 
having schools, churches, newspapers, &c. 
The white inhabitants are increasing since 
the opening of coal-mines and the con- 
struction of railways. The territory pos- 
sesses a coal-field of 20,000 square miles. 
Cultivation is now rapidly extending. The 
Indian Territory was formerly more than 
double its present size, but was reduced in 
1889 and subsequently, by the loss of 
Oklahoma. The Indians of the territory, 
though not full citizens of the republic, are 
subject to the revenue laws and pay taxes. 
Pop. (1900), .392,060, 52,500 being Indians. 

Indian Yellow, or Puree, a pigment of 
a bright yellow colour, but not permanent; 
used in water-colour painting. It is com- 
posed of the phosi)hate of urea and lime, and 
is imj)orted from India. 

India-rubber, a peculiar elastic substance 
composed of carbon and hydrogen, found in 
suspension in the milky juice of many dif- 
ferent families of plants. (See Caoutchouc.) 
The crude rubber is usually prepared where 
the juice is collected, by drying the juice 
over a fire or in the sun on moulds of clay, 
paddles, or lasts; by evaporating the juice 
in the sun and removing the successive pel- 
licles formed on the surface; or by coagu- 
lating the juice, as in Nicaragua, by an ap- 
plication of the juice of the bejuca vine, and 
kneading and rolling the coagulated mass. 
Most of the rubber of commerce is derived 
from South America, from Para, C-eritral 
America, Mexico, Carthagena, &c.; smaller 
(}uan titles from Java, Penang, Singapore, 
A ssam, and S. Africa. The purest com es f rom 
Par;i in large bottles and thick plates. Prior 
to the introduction of rubber into Europe 
in the early part of the 18th century it had 
already been turned to various domestic and 
industrial uses, such as the making of bofctle.s, 
syringes, boots, and waterproofing, by the 
natives and residents along the banks of the 
Amazon. In Europe the first important 
practical applications of it are associated 
with the names of Macintosh, the patentee 
in 1823 of a waterproofing process by the 
solution of the gum in oil of turpentine and 
alcohol, and in coal-tar naphtha; Handcock, 
the inventor of the ‘masticator,’ a machine 
for the condensation of crude lumps or shreds 
of caoutchouc, as imported, into compact 
homogeneous blocks for subsequent di vision 
18 
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into cakes, sheets, rollers, &c.; and Good- 
year, the inventor of the vulcanizing process, 
patented in 1844. Since then its uses have 
multiplied so rapidly that it is employed in 
every department of industry. Thus apart 
from its use in blocks and sheets, &c., in 
tapes t>r threads for weaving into elastic 
tissues, and as varnish for waterproofing, it 
is employed, in cx)mbination with other res- 
inous materials in a solvent such as naphtha, 
as a cement or marine glue. When com- 
bined with a small quantity of sulphur, &c., 
it is used for the manufacture of overshoes, 
boots, gloves, life-preservers, gas-bags, steam 
and water packing, belting, fire-hose, tubing, 
springs, tires, artificial sponges, &c. With 
a larger proportion of sidphur, and cured or 
vulcanized by exposure to a high tempera- 
ture, it is used for the manufacture of combs, 
pen and pencil holders, rulers, inkstands, 
buttons, canes, syringes, jewelry, and, when 
coloured with vermilion, for mountings for 
artificial teeth, &c. In combination with 
asphalts, oils, and sulphur, &c., and vulcan- 
ized {kerite) it is used for covering telegraph 
wires. 

Indic'ative, that mood of the verb in 
which something is said positively; hence 
it has also been called the j) 08 itive mood, 
as distinguished from the subjunctive and 
potential. 

In'dicator, (1) an instrument for ascer- 
taining and recording the pressure of steam 
in the cylinder of a steam-engine, in con- 
tradistinction to the steam-gauge, which 
shows the pressure of the steam in the 
boiler. (2) An apparatus or appliance in 
a telegraph for giving signals or on which 
messages are recorded, as the dial and index 
hand of the alphabetic telegraph. (3) A 
genus of African birds, the honey-guides or 
honey -guide cuckoos. See Honey -guide. 

Indie Languages, the class of Indo-Euro- 
pean (Aryan) languages comprising the dia- 
lects at present spoken in India, as Hindi, 
Hindustani, Mahratti, Bengali, and the dead 
languages Prakrit, Pali, and Sanskrit. 

Indiction, in chronology, a period or cycle 
of fifteen years, supposed to relate to some 
judicial acts, probably the publication of 
tariflFs of the taxes which took place at 
stated intervals under the Greek emperors. 
Three sorts of indiction are mentioned: — 
(1) the Caesarean, which fell on the 8th of 
the calends of October, or 24th of Septem- 
ber; (2) the indiction of Constantinople 
(beginning a.d. 312), on the 1st of Septem- 
ber; and (3) the pontifical or Roman, which 
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begins on the calends of January. We find 
ancient charters in England dated by in- 
dictions. 

Indictment (in-dit'ment), in law, a writ- 
ten accusation of one or more persons for a 
crime or misdemeanour, preferred to and 
presented upon oath by a grand -jury to a 
court. In Scotland the indictment is ad- 
dressed to the prisoner directly by name. 

Indigestion. See Dyspepsia. 

Indigirka, a river of Eastern Siberia, 
flowing northwards into the Arctic Ocean; 
length 760 miles. 

In'digo, a blue vegetable dye, extensively 
employed in dyeing and calico-printing; an 
important commercial product in the East 
and West Indies, Mexico, Brazil, Egypt, &c. 
It is chiefly obtained from various legumi- 
nous plants of the genus Indlgof^ra^ herba- 
ceous or shrubby plants, with pinnate leaves, 
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and small, blue, purple, or white pea-shaped 
flowers disposed in axillary racemes. They 
are very numerous in the equatorial regions 
of the globe. The species most commonly 
cultivated are the /. A 71 U, a native of Tro- 
pical America, but now cultivated also in 
the East Indies; the /. tinetorla, also culti- 
vated in both Indies; and the I. ccerulea. 
The I. tinctoria is the species most abun- 
dantly cultivated. The greater part of the 
indigo used at the present day comes from 
India, especially from the provinces of Ben- 
gal, Oude, and Madras. The ground is 
ploughed towards the end of the year, and 
the seed sowed in the early spring of the 
following year. The first c\itting of the 
plants takes place about midsummer, and 
the second about two months later, the 
process of extracting the dye varying as 
the leaves are fresh oir dried. Indigo oc- 
curs in the market in pieces which are 
sometimes cubical, sometimes of an irre- 
gular form ; these pieces are easily broken, 
the fracture being dull and earthy. The 
colour varies from light-blue to blackish- 
blue; when rubbed with the nail a copper- 
coloured streak is formed on the surface 
of the mass. Indigo is insoluble in water, 
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but when exposed to the action of certain 
deoxidizing agents it becomes soluble in 
alkaline solutions, losing its blue colour and 
forming a green solution from which it is 
precipitated by acids white, but it instantly 
becomes blue on exposure to the air. Com- 
mercial indigo contains about 50 to 60 per 
cent of pure indigo blue, the remainder con- 
sisting of substances called indigo gluten, 
indigo yellow, indigo red, &c. 

Indigo -bird, a North American bird 
(Cyanospiza cyanea) of the Finch family. 
It is of a deep-blue colour, and is a good 
songster. 

Indigo-copper, the native protosulphide 
of copper, of an indigo-blue colour. 

Indigof'era, a large genus of plants, natu- 
ral order Leguminoste, including about 220 
species, indigenous in the warmer parts of 
Asia, Africa, and America. See Indigo. 

Indigom'eter, an instrument for ascer- 
taining the strength of indigo. 

In'dium, a metal discovered by Reich and 
Richter in 1 863 by means of spectroscopic 
analysis in the zinc-blende of Freiburg. It 
has been isolated in small quantities, and 
is of a silver-white colour, soft, and marks 
paper like lead; specific gravity, 7‘421 at 
1G“‘8. The metal is related to cadmium 
and zinc, and its spectrum exhibits two 
characteristic lines, one violet and another 
blue. 

Indo-Ohina, a name sometimes given to 
the south-eastern peninsula of Asia, com- 
prising Burinah, Siam, dambodia, Cochiu' 
China, Tonquin, Anam, &c. 

Indo-European Languages, also called 
Aeyan or Indo-Germanic, the most im- 
portant of the great families into which 
human speech has been divided, spoken by 
various peoples in Asia and Europe. The 
chief branches of this family are the Teu- 
tonic or Germanic, including English, Ger- 
man, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, 
and the extinct Gothic; the Slavonic (Polish, 
Russian, Bohemian); the Lithuanian; the 
Celtic (Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, Breton); the 
Latin or Italic, and the Romance tongues 
descended from it (French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese); the Greek, the Armenian, the 
Persian, and the Sanskrit. All these tongues 
are regarded as being descended from a 
common ancestral tongue or parent speech, 
spoken at some remote period in Central 
Asia, whence the ancestors of the modern 
peoples speaking these tongues spread into 
India, Western Asia, and Europe. See Pki’ 
loLogy. 


Indore, or Indoe, a protected native state 
of Hindustan, connect^ with Central India, 
and consisting of several detached portions, 
the largest being bisected by the Narbada; 
total area, 8400 sq. miles. It forms the 
remnant of the sovereignty of the Mahratta 
dynasty of Holkar, and Holkar as the 
family name is associated with the title 
Maharajah, which belongs to the ruler of 
the state. It is traversed by the Vindhya 
Mountains, and much of the country is well 
wocwled. Indore is generally fertile, the 
cultivated crops including wheat, rice, mil- 
let, cotton, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, tobacco, 
and opium, which is one of the principal 
products. Amongst the inhabitants are 
numerous Bhcels. The ruling class are 
Mahrattas. The Holkar dynasty was founded 
by Mulhar Rao in the early half of last 
century. Their dominions were at one 
period much more extended than at present. 
Pop. 1,094,160. — Indore, the capital, is of 
modem origin, and in recent times has 
rapidly increased. The Maharajah’s palace 
is the most conspicuous edifice. The Brit- 
ish residency is one of the handsomest in 
Hindustan. Pop. 86,686. 

Indorsement, or Endorsement. See 
Bill 

Indra, a Hindu deity, originally repre- 
senting the sky or heavens, and worshipped 
in the Vedic period as the supreme god. 
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though he afterwards assumed a subordi- 
nate place in the Pantheon. He is com- 
monly represented with four arms and hands 
riding on an elephant. When painted he is 
covered with eyes. He is at once beneficent 
as giving rain and shade, and awful and 
powerful in the storm as wielding the thun- 
derbolt. In one aspect he is lord of Swarga, 
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the beautiful paradise where the inferior 
gods and pious men dwell in full and un- 
interrupted sensuous felicity. 

Indre (andr), a department of Central 
France; area, 2622 square miles. It be- 
longs to the basin of the Loire, which re- 
ceives its waters by the Indre, a river of 
140 miles length, the Greuse, and the Cher. 
The department is generally flat, and nearly 
two-thirds of the surface is arable. I^arge 
crops of wheat and barley are produced; 
other important crops are hemp and flax. 
A considerable quantity of land is occupied 
by vineyards. The minerals include iron, 
lithographic atones, and several varieties 
of marble. The principal manufactures are 
fine woollen cloth, and iron and steel goods, 
linen, hosiery, &c. ChAteauroux is the 
capital. Pop. 288,788. 

Indre-et-Loire (andr-e-lwar), a depart- 
ment of Central France; area, 2362 square 
miles. It belongs to the basin of the Loire, 
and is traversed both by it and its tributary 
the Indre, as also by the still more impor- 
tant tributaries the Vienne and the Creuse, 
besides the Cher. They are all navigable 
within the department, and furnish it with 
almost unlimited means of water communi- 
cation. The surface is finely diversified, 
and more than one -half is arable. Hemp 
and flax are extensively cultivated, and fruit 
is very abundant. Iron is worked to some 
extent; and there are valuable millstone 
quarries. Clay, both for ordinary purposes 
and the finer kinds of pottery, is al)undant. 
The manufactures are not of much impor- 
tance. Tours is the capital. Pop. 335, 54L 

Induced Current, the current of elec- 
tricity which is produced or excited in a 
conductor when the magnetic field in which 
it is placed is altered in any way; that is, 
1st, when the strength of the current in a 
neighbouring conductor is altered; or 2d, 
when a neighbouring conductor in which a 
current flows is altered in position; or 3d, 
when a neighbouring magnet is moved; or 
4th, when the magnetization of a neighbour- 
ing magnet is altered. Thus if there is a 
closed circuit, say a coil of wire with its 
ends joined, through which no current is 
passing, the motion of a magnet in its neigh- 
bourhood will induce a current in it, the 
direction of this current being always such 
as to oppose the motion. 

Induction, in logic, is that process of 
reasoning by which we rise from the parti- 
cular to the general, and is the counter- 
process to deduction. In induction parti- 
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culars are not only raised into generals, but 
these into still higher generalities. In fol- 
lowing this method we proceed from the 
known to the unknown, and obtain a con- 
clusion much wider than the premises. Thus 
a person who has had any experience easily 
arrives by induction at the conclusion that 
fire burns wood, and when any piece of 
wood whatever is presented to him he will 
have no hesitation in saying that fire will 
burn it. As it is impossible that all parti- 
culars can be observed, there is always a 
certain risk of error, and the inductive 
method must be worked with extreme cau- 
tion; but science properly so called would 
be impossible if we did not presuppose a 
faculty of arriving from experience at the 
knowledge of truths not contained in that 
experience. Hence the ground of induction 
is the established fact that nature is uniform. 

Induction, in English ecclesiastical law, 
the investing of a clerk presented to a bene- 
fice with the temporalities thereof. The 
person inducting takes the clerk by the 
hand, and lays it on the ring, key, or latch 
of the church -door or wall of the church; 
or he delivers a clod, turf, or twig of the 
glebe, and thus gives corporal possession of 
the church. 'I'lie doors are then opened, 
the clerk put into the church, and the boll 
tolled to make the induction known. The 
incumbent must assent to the 'J^hirty-nine 
Articles and the Book of Common Prayer, 
and take the oath of allegiance. In Scot- 
land the minister is inducted by the j)res- 
bytery. 

Induction, ELECTiiOMAaNETic, the action 
by which a current of electricity is produced 
in a conductor wlien the magnetic field in 
which it is placed is altered in any way. 
See Induced Current, 

Induction, Electrostatic, the action by 
which the distribution of a charge of elec- 
tricity on a conductor is altered by the 
approach of an electrified body. When a 
body charged with one kind of electricity 
is approached towards an insulated con- 
ductor which originally had no charge, a 
charge similar to that of the influencing 
body is produced on the remote side, and 
an equal charge of the opposite kind on the 
near side of the insulated conductor. It is 
to the mutual induction between the two 
coatings, one charged positively and the 
other negatively, that the Leyden-jar is 
indebted for its large electrical capacity. 

Induction, Magnetic, the action by which 
iron and other substances become magnetic 
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when in a magnetic fields that k, when in 
the neighbourhood of magnets or currents 
of electricity. See EUctro'^mgwihm^ Mag- 
netism. 

Induction-coil, an instrument invented 
by Ruhmkorff, in which rapid breaking and 
making of the current of electricity in a 
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primary short coil of wire gives rise to a 
succession of induced currents (see Imiiiccd 
Current) of very great electromotive force 
in a long secondary coil. In the figure the 
secondary coil is the one shown wound up 
in a cylindrical form. Such a coil often 
consists of a copper wire many miles in 
length, and a succession of powerful sparks 
passes between its terminals when the pri- 
mary current is rapidly made and broken. 

Indulgence, in the Roman Catholic sys- 
tem, is the remission granted by the church 
to a repentant sinner of the temporal pun- 
ishment due to his sin, whether this punish- 
ment be the pains of purgatory, or penance 
which the church has the right to impose 
according to the gravity of the sin. It 
must be understood that the indulgence is 
never to be considered as constituting a re- 
mission of the sin itself. The principle of 
indulgences rests on that of good works. 
Many saints and pious men have done more 
good works and suffered more than was re- 
quired for the remission of their sins; these 
are known as works of supererogation, and 
the sum of this surplus constitutes a trea- 
sure for the c^iurch, of which the pope has 
the keys, and is authorized to distribute as 
much or little as he pleases in exchange for 
pious works or gifts. Indulgences are of 
two kinds ; plenary, when considered an 
equivalent substitute for all penance; and 
partial, when only a portion of penitential 
works is relaxed. Local indulgences are at- 
tached to particular places, real indulgences 
to crucifixes, medals, ("fee. The historical origin 
of indulgences is traced to the public penan- 
ces and the canonical punishments which the 
early Christian church imposed on offenders, 
especially on those who were guilty of any 
grievous crime, such as apostasy, murder, 
and adultery. When ecclesiastical discipline 
became milder it was allowed to commute 


these punishments into fines for the benefit 
of the church. The first recorded instance 
of the use of the name indulgence was by 
Alexander II. in the 11th century, and the 
institution itself was in full development 
during the Crusades. At first the only 
source of indulgences was in Rome, and 
they could be obtained only by going there. 
The abuse of the system of granting indul- 
gences inflamed the zeal of Luther, and the 
Protestant theologians have always found 
indulgences one of the most vulnerable 
points of the Roman Catholic system. 

Indus, the chief river of the north-west 
of Hindustan. It has a length of about 1800 
miles, drains an area of about 370,000 square 
miles, and rises in Tibet on the north of the 
Himtilaya Mountains. At first it flows in 
a north-westerly direction, but after burst- 
ing through the Himalayas flows south- 
west tUl it enters the Indian Ocean. At 
Attt)ck it is joined by the Kabul from 
Afghanistan, and here, 950 feet above the 
sea, it is nearly 800 feet wide, and from 30 
to 60 feet deep according to the season. 
Near Mittankot it receives on the east the 
Panjnad, or united stream of the ‘Five 
Rivers’ of the Punjab. In Sind it gives 
off several extensive arms or canals, which 
are of great value for irrigation; and below 
Haidarabad it divides into a number of 
mouths. Its delta extends about 130 miles 
along the coast. Vessels drawing more than 
7 feet cannot generally enter any of its 
mouths; but steamers of light draught as- 
cend from Haidarabad to Multan. 

Industrial and Provident Societies, 
societies that carry on some trade for the 
mutual benefit of the members. In Great 
Britain various acta have been passed for 
the regulation of such societies, the most 
important being in 1876, amending and 
consolidating all previous acts. The socie- 
ties which may be registered under this act 
are societies for carrying on any labour, 
trade, or handicraft, whether wholesale or 
retail, of which societies no member other 
than a society registered under this act 
shall have or claim an interest in the funds 
over £200. No society can be registered 
which has a membership of less than seven 
persons; and every society must have a 
registered office; must publish its name out- 
side the office and elsewhere; must submit 
its accounts to an annual public audit; must 
send annual returns to the registrar, &c. 
A register of the members’ names must be 
properly kept. The registrar, on applica- 
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tion of one-fifth of the members, may, with 
the consent of the treasury, appoint one or 
more inspectors to examine into the affairs 
of the society and report thereon. 

Industrial Exhibition. See Exhibition. 
Industrial Schools are schools or in- 
stitutions in Britain devoted to the par- 
tial upbringing of vagrant, disorderly, and 
destitute children, and to which they may 
be sent by order of a magistrate. The 
boys are taught shoemaking, tailoring, 
brush and box making, firewood cutting, &c. 
The girls learn sewing, shaping, knitting, 
and netting. By an act passed in ISfifi 
any child under the age of fourteen found 
begging or receiving alms, and not having 
any home or proper guardianship, or having a 
surviving parent undergoing penal servitude 
or imprisonment, or freciueuting the com- 
pany of reputed thieves, may be sent to a 
certified industrial school. Children under 
twelve, charged with offences punishable 
with imprisonment, but who have not been 
previously convicted of felony, may also be 
dealt with in a similar way under the act. 

Industrial Villages, villages proposed to be 
established by English philanthropists for the 
improvement of the condition of the working 
people of the country, and for ]>reveuting 
their continual influx into towns, as well as 
to enable the working population of towns 
to leave these and to obtain better and heal- 
thier dwellings, and to live their lives and 
bring up their families in improved condi- 
tions, moral as well as pliysical. The in- 
habitants of such villages would be peasant 
proprietors, allotment holders, pei'sons en- 
gaged in co-operative farming, persons em- 
loyed in various handicrafts, &c., and the 
andicrafts might either be self-supporting 
and flourish by themselves, or might be 
partly supplementary to the tillage of the 
soil. 

Inebri'ety, habitual or chronic drunken- 
ness. See Drunkenn-esH, Delirium l^rcmenSf 
Intoxication^ Dipsomania. 

Inertia, or Vis Inertia] (Lat. the ‘power 
of inactivity’), the passiveness of matter, or 
its indifference to rest or motion. Newton’s 
first law treats of this property, in virtue of 
which a body at rest will remain at rest, 
and a body in motion will continue to move 
in a straight line and with a uniform velo- 
city unless some force acts upon it. 

Inez de Castro. See Castro. 
Infallibility, exemption from the possi- 
bility of error in regard to matters of reli- 
gion and morals— a claim made by the Ko- 
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man Catholic Church both on its own behalf 
and on that of the i)()pe when speaking tx 
cathedrd^ or in his official capacity. The 
infallibility of the church is of two kinds, 
active and the former signifying 

the function of the church of permanently 
teaching the truths of God, and of authori- 
tatively settling doctrinal disputes; and the 
latter that property inherent in the church 
ill virtue of which she can never receive or 
embraceerroneous doctrine. 1'he infallibility 
of the pope, long taught, was only settled 
as an article of faith in the Vatican (’ouncil 
of 187b. The dogma was then formulated 
in the following terms: — ‘We teach and de- 
fine that it is a dogma divinely revealed; 
that the Homan pontiff, when he speaks ex 
cathedra — that is, when in discharge of the 
office of pastor and doctor of all C-hristians, 
by virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, 
he defines a doctrine regarding faith or mor- 
als to be held by the universal church, by the 
divine assistance promised to him in blessed 
Peter — is possessed of that infalliliility with 
which tho Divine iiedeemer willed that his 
church should be endowed for defining doc- 
trines regarding faith or morals, and that, 
therefore, such definitions of the Homan 
ixmtiff are irreformable of themselves, and 
not from the consent of the church.’ A con- 
siderable body who refuse to accept the 
infallibility of the pope as one of the dogmas 
of the church, have formed themselves into 
a separate church, calling themselves Old 
(Jatholics, See Old Catholics. 

Infamous Behaviour, and its penalty, 
Discharge with Infamy, are terms of the 
military and naval codes applied to conduct 
not only subversive of discipline, but so in- 
herently disgraceful as to exclude the per- 
petrator from reputable society. 

Infant, a term in tho English and Ame- 
rican law for persons who have not attained 
their majority^ that is, the age of twenty- 
one years, and are under guardianship. In 
general, contracts made by infants are not 
binding, except for necessaries suited to their 
state in life. Being an infant is no bar to 
criminal proceedings; but y<unig persons are 
not punished for offences if they have not 
knowledge and discretion to distinguish them 
to be such. Infants require the consent of 
parents or guardians to marry. The juris- 
diction in respect to infants is generally 
vested in either probate or orphans’ ctmrts. 
These courts appoint guardians to take 
charge of the property of infants, and, in case 
of the decease of the father, to take charge 
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of their persons; but during the life of the 
father he has the guardianship and control 
of the persons of his children until they are 
twenty-one years of age. 

Infante (in-fan'ta), or Infant (from Lat. 
infans, child), the title given in Spain and 
Portugal to the princes of the roy^ house. 
The princesses are called infanta. 

Infan'ticide, the murder of an infant, a 
crime that is especially common in the case 
of illegitimate children, the main cause being 
shame; but infanticide is sometimes the 
result of puerperal insanity. In trial for 
infanticide it must be proved that the child 
was fully born alive. Infanticide was pre- 
valent in Greece and Kome. In modern 
times many barbarous nations are guilty of 
wholesale child-murder. Among tlie South 
Sea Islanders and aboriginal Australians 
the destruction of infant life is systematized. 

Hindus destroy female children without 
compunction, and abortion is common among 
the Mohammedans. In China, also, infan- 
ticide is supposed to be frightfully common. 

In'fantry, foot-soldiers collectively. Ex- 
cept among semi - barbarous nations, and 
during the prevalence of the institutions of 
chivalry, infantry has always been con- 
sidered the most important military arm, 
and this has been peculiarly the case since 
the formation of standing armies, and since 
war has becf)me a science. Infantry may 
be divided into various classes, and most 
commonly into light infantry and infantry 
of the line, to which should also bo added 
mounted infantry, a force which from its 
mobility has proved itself of immense value 
in special circumstances. Under e(jual 
conditions well-trained infantr}’^ is almost 
universally successful against any other 
kind of troops. 

Infant Schools, schools, the object of 
which is to amuse, interest, and instruct 
children from their third to their sixth year. 
Jean Frederic Oberlin, Protestant pastor of 
Waldbach, in Alsace, is regarded as their 
founder. In 1812 Kobert Owen established 
one at New Lanark, in Scotland, the first 
attempt of the kind in Great Britain. A 
second was set on foot in Westminster in 
1819, of which Samxiel Wilderspin (1792- 
1866) was one of the first teachers. In 
England infant schools are more popular, 
and proportionally more numerous, than in 
Scotland. In Germany there are numerous 
JKleinkinderschulen, or Kindergarten; in 
France, under the name of * Asylums,’ they 
we wide-spread; and the Kindergarten sys- 


tem (founded about 1840) is acquiring high 
credit both in Great Britain and in the 
United States. In dealing with infants of 
tender years a frequent mistake of teachers 
is to attempt too much. Physical more 
than intellectual development should be 
aimed at; the moral faculties should be 
trained by an enlightened, judicious, and 
sympathetic teacher, The school should be 
a playground, and elementary instruction 
should be simple, pleasing, and as much as 
possible imparted by means of models, pic- 
tures, and simultaneous singing. 

Infection, a term sometimes used to sig- 
nify the communication of disease through 
the atmosphere, as contrasted with conta- 
gion {con, and tango, to touch), communica- 
tion of disease through the medium of touch. 
In many cases Infection and Contagion are 
used as synonymous. 

Infectious Diseases. See Contagion. 

Infeft'ment, in Scots law, a term used to 
denote the act of giving symbolical posses- 
sion of heritable property, the legal evidence 
of which is an instrument of sasine. 

Inferior Planet, a planet whose orbit lies 
within that of the earth. Mercury and 
Venus are the inferior planets. 

In'finite, a term in metaphysics, which 
has been the source of much controversy. 
Some maintain that there corresponds to 
infinity a distinct notion ; while others 
affirm that the word is a name for a mere 
negative, that we can never really form any 
xlistinct idea of the infinite. 

Infinitesimal, in mathematics, an infi- 
nitely small quantity, or one which is so 
small as to be incomparable with any finite 
quantity whatever, or which is less than any 
assignable quantity. I^he infnitrsimal enC 
cuius is a department of the higher mathe- 
matics which embraces both the diffcrcntml 
and the integral calculus. 

Infinitive, the indefinite mood of a verb, 
or that in which the verb is represented 
without a subject; the mere name-form of 
the verb. As the verb expresses an action, 
or a state, it generally belongs to a subject 
whose action or state is expressed; but if 
we wish to express the mere idea of this 
action or state we use the infinitive, which, 
therefore, in many languages is employed 
without further change as a substantive— 
for instance, in Greek and German — only 
preceded by the neuter article. The infini- 
tive may be regarded as the point of tran- 
sition from a verb to a substantive, and is 
often used aa the subject of a proposition. 
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Infirmary. See HospitoL 

Inflamma^tion, a vague term for a mor- 
bid pi’ocess, of which the most obvious phe- 
nomena are pain, swelling of the affected 
part, perceptible increase of heat to the 
patient, and redness beyond the natural de- 
gree, often followed by febrile symptoms. 
Inflammations may arise from external in- 
juries, or may be brought on by morbid or 
poisonous matters in the system, sudden 
changes of temperature, &c. The three 
commonly described terminations of inflam- 
mation are resolution^ suppuration, and 
mortification or slou()hinif. Ilesolution is 
that recovery from the disorder Avhi(^h is 
effecte<l without the intervention of any 
disorganizing process, and when the vessels 
return to their normal condition on the 
exciting cause of the disorder being with- 
drawn, and this is the most favourable mode 
of termination. If inflammation cannot be 
resolved it irnist go on to suppuration, when 
the skin is either divided by the knife or 
breaks of itself, and there is an escape of 
a yellow cream -like fluid, after which the 
symptoms rapidly abate. The tendency to 
suppuration is marked by the pain becoming 
full and throbbing, while the pulse becomes 
more full without being less frequent, Mor- 
tifivatum is accompanied by the sudden 
cessation of pain, and there is the actual 
death of the part affected. When the cir- 
cumstances are favourable this dead part 
sloughs off by a vital process known as 
ulceration, and the cavity gradually fills up 
and heals. In many cases inflammation 
may rather be considered as a salutary pro- 
cess than as a disease, for it frequently pre- 
vents evils which would occasion either 
serious or fatal consequences, I'he most 
important remedy in cases of severe inflam- 
mation is hot fomentations, blisters, blood- 
letting, the warm bath, combined with low 
diet and perfect quietude. As to inflam- 
mation of the intestines, see Enteritis; of 
the eye, see Iritis’, of the bowels, see Peri- 
tonitis; of the brain, see Meningitis; of the 
lungs, see Pneumonia. 

Inflection (Latin, inflexio, a bending), in 
grammar, the changes in form which words 
undergo in consequence of standing in cer- 
tain relations to other words in a sentence. 
These changes occur for the most part at 
the end of words, and the inflectional ele- 
ments were all probably at first separate 
vocables. To inflection belong those changes 
which comprise cases, numbers, persons, 
tenses, &c. In some languages we have 
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positive proof of inflections being formed of 
words originally distinct Thus Fr. aimer- 
ai^ I shidl love, the future of aimer, to 
love, is, literally and historically, I have to 
love, and is compounded of aimer, to love, 
and ai, I have, the first person present indi- 
cative of avoir. The same is the case in 
Italian and Spanish. The loss of inflections 
is a common feature of the Romance tongues 
as compared with the Latin, on which they 
are based, and is also a feature of English 
as compared with Anglo-Saxon, 'fho result 
in both cases is much less freedom in the 
arrangement of words, but this is probably 
counterbalanced by greater perspicuity. 

Inflores'cence, in botany, the mode of 
flowering of any species of plant, that is, 
the manner in which its blossoms are 
grouped together, and in some cases in 



1, spike. 2, Amentum or ( 'at.kin. 3, llacome. 4, Paniolo. 
5, Whorl. 6, Umbel— a, simple, h, eornpound. 7, Oyine. 
8, Oorynib. ll,ThyrHUB. 1(>, Head or Capituluia. 11, Fas- 
ciculus or raseide. 12, Spadix. 13, Aiitbodium. 

which they successively open. The prin- 
cipal forms of inflorescence are the amentum, 
corymb, cyme, head or capitulum, fascicle, 
raceme, panicle, thyrsus, spike, whorl (see 
those terms) ; centrifugal, and centripetal are 
also terras applied to two kinds of inflores- 
cence. 

Influen'za (Italian, influence), a term used 
to denote an epidemic catarrh of a rather 
severe character, the symptoms of which 
are those of what is usually called a cold, 
with others such as lassitude and general 
depression, loss of sleep, feverishness, nausea, 
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loss of appetite, sometimes vomiting, often 
an inflammatory state of the throat and 
pharynx, bronchitis, or other complications. 
It is not usually fatal, the patient generally 
recovering in a week or ten days, but it 
sometimes leaves behind chronic bronchitis 
or consumption. It has at various times 
spread more rapidly and extensively than 
any other disorder. 

In Forma Pauperis. See Fonim Pau- 
peria. 

Information, in English law, a term used 
in several senses. In criminal law, an in- 
formation, filed by the attorney -general, is 
a substitute for an ordinary indictment, and 
is resorted to only in such cases of misde- 
meanour as tend to disturb the peace or the 
government; e.f/. libels on judges, magis- 
trates, or public officers, bribery at elec- 
tions, &c. An information in Chancery is a 
suit on behalf of the crown as to any mis- 
application of a public charity, or on behalf 
of an idiot or lunatic. An infonnation in 
the Exchetjuer is to receive money due to 
the crown, or to receive damages for an in- 
trusion upon crown property. The term 
also denotes a written statement made on 
oath before a justice of the peace previous 
to the issuing of a summons or complaint 
against a person. 

Informer, the person who prosecutes those 
who have infringed any law or penal statute. 
To encourage the apprehending of certain 
felons, guilty of offences not so much crimi- 
nal as bordering on criminality, many Eng- 
lish statutes, from 1692 and downwards, 
granted rewards to such as should prosecute 
to conviction; and this practice has been 
resorted to frequently in modern statutes. 
The early legislation on this point gave rise 
to the most flagrant abuses, and police offi- 
cers made a trade of seducing poor, igno- 
rant persons to crimes, especially the issuing 
of counterfeit money, to gain the rewanl. 

Infusion, a solution of some vegetable 
substance in hot or cold water, such as are 
often used for medicinal purposes. The 
water employed may be at boiling heat, but 
if the substance is itself boiled the result 
is a decoction. In prepai’ing certain infu- 
sions cold water is preferable, as bringing 
out the constituent desired. The process of 
making an infusion is much the same as 
that of making tea. 

Infusoria, a class of minute, mostly 
microscopic, animals, so named from being 
frequently developed in organic infusions, 
provisionally regarded as the highest claas 


of the Protozoa. They are provided with 
a mouth, are destitute of pseudopodia, but 
are furnished with vibratile cilia. Most are 
free-swimming, but some form colonies by 
budding, and are fixed to a solid object in 
their adult condition. The body consists of 



Mujjuifiud Drop of Water, showing Infusoria, &c. 

1. Volvox Kh'hator (aplaut, a low form of Alga?), ‘i, Sten- 
tor iK>lymorphus. !{, Urceolaris scyphiiia. 4, Stylonydiia 
mytiluH. 6, ZooHp<?rmos F»irussa<-i. 6, Trichoda earinum. 
7, Monos terniu. 8, Fandorina moruni. 9, Hurfiuria truu- 
catella. 1<». Vaginioola orystallina. 11, Cercaria gihha. 
12, Zoospvnuos deeurminuH. i:>, Antphileptus fasciola, 
14, Vorticolla «-.onvaIlaria, l.'i, Euptotes truncatus. 18, 
Tx*ac})elocorca olor. 

an outer transparent cuticle, a layer of firm 
Barcode called the cortical layer, and a cen- 
tral mass of semiliquid sarcode which acts 
as a stomach. A nucleus, which is sup- 
posed to be an ovary, having attached to its 
outside a spherical particle called the nucle- 
olus, and supposed to be a spermatic gland, 
is imbedded in the cortical layer. C Con- 
tractions of the body are effected by sarcode 
fibres. The cilia, with which most are fur- 
nished, are not only organs of locomotion, 
but form currents by which hxid is carried 
into the mouth. Reproduction takes place 
variously. They are divided into three 
ordem, Ciliata, Suctoria, and Flagellata, in 
accordance with the character of their cilia 
or contractile filaments. Many of the or- 
ganisms included by the older zoologists 
among Infusoria are now generally re- 
garded as vegetable. 

Ingbert, St., town of Germany, in Rhen- 
ish Bavaria, on the Rohrbach, with iron, 
coal, and quicksilver mines, and manufac- 
tures of glass, iron, and chemicals. Pop. 
14.048. 

Ingelow (in^je-lo), Jean, English poetess, 
was born in 1820. In 1863 she published 
a volume of poems, which ran through four- 
teen editions in five years, and her popu- 
larity has since increased both through her 
prose writings and her poetry. In prose 
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she has written novels and tales for chil- 
dren, including Mopsa the Fairy, Studies 
for Stories, Off the Skelligs, Sarali de Be- 
renger, Bon John, &c. She died in 1897. 

Ingemann (ing'e-man), Bernhard Se- 
VERIN, Danish poet and novelist, born in 
1789. After attaining distinction by his 
lyric narrative and dramatic poetry he tra- 
velled in Germany, France, and Italy in 
1818-19, and on his return wrote historical 
romances (taking Scott as his model) illus- 
trative of the habits of his countrymen dur- 
ing the middle ages, the most popular of 
which have been translated into English. 
Two of his best poetical efforts were Bron- 
ning Margrete and Htdger Banske. He 
died in 1862. 

Ingleborough, a mountain in the W. 
Riding of Yorkshire, one of the highest of 
the Pennine chain, 2373 ft. 

Inglis (ing'glz), Henry David, a miscella- 
neous writer, born at Edinburgh in 1 79.5, died 
in London 1835. His works include Tales 
of Ardennes (1825), Spain in 1830, Ireland 
in 1834. Of his fictitious works his New 
Gil Bias is the best. Some of his works 
appeared under the pseudonym of Derwent 
Conway. 

Ingoldsby, Thomas. See ll.lL 

Ingolstadt (ing'ol-stat), a fortified town 
of Bavaria, f)n the Danube, 35 miles s.w. 
Ratisbon. It has an old and a new castle, 
a fine old Gothic church, a Jesuit college, an 
arsenal, &c. ; manufactures of ordnance and 
gunpowder, breweries, &c. Ingolstadt had 
a university of some celebrity, founded in 
1472, but in 1800 it was removed to Munich. 
Pop. ^2,207. 

Ingot (ing'got), a small bar of metal made 
of a certain form and size by casting it in 
moulds. The term is chiefly apjilied to the 
small masses or bars of gold and silver in- 
tended either for coining or exportation to 
foreign countries. 

Ingres (an-gr), Jean Dominique Au- 
guste, a French painter, born in 1781. He 
studied under David. About 1804 he went 
to Rome, where he resided for fifteen years, 
and after a further residence of four years 
in Florence he succeeded Denon in the 
School of Fine Arts in Paris, his fame 
being by this time fully established. In 
1833 he succeeded Horace Vernet as director 
of the French Academy at Rome. In 1834 
he was nominated Chevalier, and in 1845 
commander of the Legion of Honour, In 
1855 he received the grand medal of hon- 
our at the International Exhibition, and in 
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1 862 he was made a senator and member of 
the council of public instruction. He died 
at Paris in 1867. Among the best known 
of his numerous pieces are Bonaparte as 
First Council, Oedipus and the Sphinx, 
Apotheosis of Homer, painted on the ceil- 
ing of one of the apartments of the Louvre; 
Birth of Venus, Jesus in the Midst of the 
Doctors, Molibre in his Study, Virgil Read- 
ing his H^neid to Augustus, &c. 

Ingria, a district of Russia, forming a 
part of the government of St. Petersburg, 
in which the capital, St. Petersburg, is situ- 
ated, but at one time belonging to Sweden. 

Ingrossing, in law. See En{)ro»sln(j. 

Ingulphus, or Ingulf, Abbot of Croyland, 
is supposed to have been born in London about 
1630. He became a favourite of hidgitha, 
the wife of Edward the Confessor, who intro- 
duced him to William, Duke of Normandy. 
In 1051 he became his secretary, resigning 
that office in 1064, when he became a monk 
in the abbey of Fontenelle, in Normandy, 
whence he was invited to England by Wil- 
liam, and created abbot of the rich monas- 
tery of (Toylaud. He died in 1109. A his- 
tory of the monastery of Croyland from 664 
to 1091 was long attributed to him, but is 
now believed to be a fabrication of the 13th 
or 11th century. 

Inhaler, an apparatus for inhaling va- 
pours and volatile sulistances, as steam of 
hot water, vapour of chloroform, iodine, &c. 
The cut shows an inhaler of improved type. 



It consists of a tin can containing a small 
spirit-lamp, and above this a small kettle 
for hot water, the steam of which is driven 
out with some force when the apparatus is 
used. Attached to the can is a receptacle 
for receiving a small phial containing the 
substance whose vapour is to be inhaled, 
this being drawn off and forced through the 
funnel by the steam. 

Inhambane (in-yam-bii'ne), a Portu- 
guese town and seaport on the e.'ist coast of 
b. Africa, unhealthy, and with little trade. 
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Inheritance. See JkscenU 
Inhibition, in Scotch law, is a writ issued 
to prohibit a person from burdening or alien- 
ating his real estate till the debt of the 
creditor is paid. 

lula, a genus of Getacea belonging to 
the dolj)hin family, containing only one 
known species, L hoUvumaiH, remarkable for 
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the distance at which it is found from the 
sea, fre(juenting the remote tributaries of 
the river Amazon, and even some of the 
elevated lakes of I’eru. It has bristly hairs 
on its snout, and is from 7 to 12 or 14 feet 
long. 

Injections, in surgery, fluids, different, 
according to the different effects desired to 
be produced, thrown by means of a small 
syringe into the natural cavities of the body, 
or those occasioned by disease. Wounds 
and sores are usually cleansed in this way 
when they extend far below the skin. In 
diseases of tlie nose, the ears, the bladder, 
and urethra, the uterus, &c., injections .are 
often used. Pure warm water is injected 
with the highest success for the removal of 
pus, blo(^d, or even foreign bodies. Some- 
times astringent medicines, to restrjiin ex- 
cessive evacuations, sometimes stimul.atiiig 
ones, sometimes soothing medicaments, to 
mitigate pain, &c., are added to the water. 

Injector, an apparatus for supplying the 
boilers of steam-engines, especially locomo- 
tive-engines, with water. It works equally 
well whether the engine is running or at rest. 

Injunction, in English law, a prohibitory 
writ, issuing from any of the divisions of 
the High Ck)urt of Justice restraining a 
person from doing some act which appears 
to be against equity, and the commission of 
which is not punishable by criminal law. 
It is either proi’t.siona7, until the coming in 
of the defendant’s answer, or perpetual, that 
is, perpetually restraining the defendant 
from the commission of an act contrary to 
equity. Disobedience to an injunction con- 
stitutes contempt of court, and is punishable 
accordingly. In Scotch law the correspond- 
ing term is interdict. 

Ink, a liquor or pigment used for writing 
or printing. All ordinaiy writing inks owe 


their properties to the presence of gallate or 
tannate of iron held in suspension by means 
of gum. Gall-nuts contain gallotannic acid, 
which gives a black precipitate with per- 
salts of iron; they also contain pectose, which 
converts gallotannic acid, when exposed to 
the air, into gallic acid. This latter acid 
colours ferric salts a much deeper black than 
the former acid. The essential points in the 
preparation of a good writing ink are there- 
b)re the presence of an iron salt, an infusion 
of gall-nuts and gum, and the allowing the 
mixture to remain for some time exposed to 
the air. All other substances which are 
added to ordinary ink as colouring matters 
in the place of gall-nuts only impair its 
quality. As ink is liable to become mouldy 
it is customary to add a small quantity of 
such substances as essential oils, carbolic 
acid, cimshed cloves, or sometimes corrosive 
sublimate, in order to prevent this result. 
For copying ink a little sugar is added, 
which prevents it drying rapidly and per- 
fectly, The so-called alizarin inks differ 
from ordinary inks in containing a little 
free acid, and usually also a small quantity 
of indigo dissolved in sulphuric acid, which 
prevents too pale an appearance in writing. 
Such inks become very black by exposure 
to ammoniacal fumes. Ink is sometimes 
prepared in cakes or powder, which when 
dissolved in water may bo used as ordinary 
ink ; the thickening ingredients added are 
usually madder and indigo dissolved in sul- 
phuric acid. Coloured writing- inks, as red, 
blue, &c., are simply solutions of some col- 
ouring materials, cochineal and Brazil-wood 
being used for red, Prussian blue for blue, 
&c. Gold and silver inks consist of a fine 
powder of the metals suspended in a solution 
of gum-arabic . — Marking ink usually con- 
sists of a solution of silver nitrate thickened 
with gum and sometimes coloured by means 
of 8a.p-green.~ Printing- ink may be made by 
boiling linseed-oil and burning it about a 
minute, and mixing it with lamp-black, with 
an addition of soap and resin. If it be wished 
to obtain coloured printing inks, this may 
be done by adding the necessary pigments 
to the oil while it is being heated. Ver- 
milion is used to give a red colour, ultra- 
marine for blues, and lead chromate for 
yellows . — Lithographic ink, used in printing 
from the stone, is usually composed of virgin 
wax, dry white soap, tallow or lard, shellac, 
mastic, and lamp or Paris black. — Sympa- 
thetic inks have been sometimes used in secret 
correspondence. They are of various kinds. 
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J’or instance, characters written in solu- 
tions of cobalt, lemon juice, and dilute sul- 
phuric acid make no appearance on the 
paper, but become visible when treated with 
some other solution or exposed to the action 
of heat. See also Indian Ink. 

Ink-bag, Ink-sac, a bladder-shaped sac 
found in some dibranchiate cephalopods, as 
the calamaries or squids, and containing a 
black viscid fluid resembling ink. This fluid 
is to some extent used for drawing under 
the name of sepia. 

Inkermann, a town of Kussia, govern- 
ment Taurida, in the Crimea, at the head of 
Sebastopol harbour. It is famous for the 
signal victory of the allies in the (Crimean 
war over the Russians on November 5, IS.')!. 

Inland Revenue, that department of the 
British revenue which includes the branches 
of excise, taxes, and stamps. It yields 
a revenue of between £50,000,000 and 
£60,000,000, the largest proportion being 
contributed by the property and income tax, 
stamps, and the duties on spirits and beer. 

Inlaying is the art of ornamenting flat 
surfaces of one substance by inserting into 
cavities cut in them pieces of some other 
substance. Various kinds of metal or wood, 
or pearl, ivory, &c., are employed in this 
process. See articles on Marquetrij^ Damas’ 
keening, Buhl, lie isner- work, Pietra-dura, 
Bidery, Mosaic. 

Inn, a river of Europe which issues from 
a lake in Switzerland at the foot of the 
Ilhaetian Alps, traverses the valley of the 
Eiigadiiie, flows through Tyrol and Bavaria, 
and after forming the boundary for some 
distance between J3avaria and Austria joins 
the Danube at Passau, after a coui-se of 
about 300 miles. 

Inn, a house where travellers are fur- 
nished, for the profit of the provider, with 
everything they have occasion for whilst on 
their journey. They may be set up without 
license by any person, provided he refrains 
from selling excisable liquors, which of course 
require a license. Public-houses, taverns, 
victualling-houses, and coffee-houses are all 
inns when the keepers of them make it 
their business to furnish travellers with 
food and lodging; otherwise they are not. 
Innkeepers are bound to take in all travellers 
and wayfaring persons, and to entertain 
them if they have accommodation for them 
(and they are only bound to give such ac- 
commodation as they have), at reasonable 
charges, provided they behave themselves 
properly. As a protection they have a lien 


on the goods of their lodgers (with the e 3 t* 
oeption of the clothing which they are 
actually wearing), so that they may retain 
them as security for the price of their lodg- 
ing and entertainment. 

Innate Ideas, certain primary notions or 
impressions, supposed by some philosophers 
to be given to the mind of man when it 
first receives its being, and to be brought 
into the world with it. Descartes distin- 
guished ideas into innate, adventitious, and 
factitious. An innate idea he described as 
not one that presents itself always to t)ur 
thought, for there could be no such idea; 
but one that we have within ourselves the 
faculty of producing. He did not enumerate 
such ideas, however. What the followers 
of Descartes designate innate ideas, those of 
('ousin term universal, necessary, and ab- 
solute. 

Inner House. See Settsion, Court of. 

Innerleithen, a village in Scotland, county 
of Peebles, 6 miles E.s.E. Peebles, on the 
Leithen, and near the IVeed. It is the 
‘St. Ronan’s Well’ of Scott. Pop. 2181. 

Inner Temple. See Inns of Court, 

Innocent, the name of thirteen popes, of 
whom only the following need bo particularly 
dealt with : — Innocent I. succeeded Anas- 
tasius 1, as Bishop of Rome in 402. He 
supported St. (’hrysostom, and renounced 
the communion with the Eastern churches 
on account of their treatment of that emi- 
nent man. In 409 be was sent to obtain 
terms of peace from Alaric, but without 
success. He died in 417, and is one of the 
most distinguished saints, his day being 
July 28. — Innocent IT., a Roman of noble 
birth, elected pope in 1130 by a part of the 
cardinals, whilst the others elected Peter of 
Leon, who took the name of Anacletus. 
Innocent fled to France, where he was 
acknowledged by Isolds VI. and by Henry 
II. of England; also by the Emperor Lo- 
thaire, who conducted him in 1133 to Rome, 
where Anacletus also maintained his claims 
as pope. Innocent was obliged to retire, 
and though reinstated in 1137 Anacletus 
maintained himself until his death in 1138. 
Innocent in 1139 held the second CEcumeni* 
cal Council in the Lateran, which condemned 
the opinions of Arnold of Brescia, and de- 
clared the decrees of Anacletus null. Inno- 
cent died in 1143. — Innocent III., Lothario, 
Count of Segni, bom in 1161, was unani- 
mously elected pope at the age of thirty- 
seven. He disf)layed gieat energy, and 
much enhanced the pap^ power. He ex- 
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communicated Philip Augustus, king of 
France, and laid his kingdom under an 
interdict in 1200 because Philip had repudi- 
ated his wife, and obliged the king to sub- 
mit. He extorted a similar submission from 
John, king of England, who refused to con- 
firm the election of Langton as Archbishop 
of Canterbury, by laying the kingdom under 
an interdict, and in 1212 formally deposing 
him. Almost all Christendom was now 
subject to the pope, two Ouaades were 
undertaken at his order, and his influence 
extended even to Constantinople. The cruel 
persecution of the Albigonses and the es- 
tablishment in 1198 of the inquisitorial tri- 
bunals, from which the Inquisition itself 
originated, were noteworthy events of his 
pontificate. In 121,5 be held a council by 
which transubstantiation and auricular con- 
fession were established as dogmas, and the 
Franciscan and Dominican orders were con- 
firmed. Innocent died in 1216. He left 
various works on legal and theological sub- 
jects; and the Stabat Mater, Veni Sancte 
Spiritus, and other sacred hymns, are said 
to have been written by him. — Innocent 
XI., Benedetto Odescalchi, bom in 1611, 
served in his youth as a soldier, took orders 
at a later period, and rose through many 
important posts, until he was elected pope 
in 1676, on the death of Clement X. He 
was eminent for probity and austerity. 
I’hough hostile to the Jesuits, whose opinions 
he attacked in the decree Super (juihusdam 
axiomatis 7noralihus, yet lie was obliged to 
condemn Molinus and the Quietists. Being 
involved in a dispute with liouis XIV., the 
authority of the pope in France and else- 
where received a severe blow in the IV. 
Propositiones Cleri Gallicani (Four Proposi- 
tions of the Gallican clergy, 1682). These 
disputes were highly favourable to the Eng- 
lish Revolution, as it induced the pope in 
1689 to uTiite with the allies against James 
II., in order to lower the influence of Louis 
XIV. He died in 1689, and was succeeded 
by Alexander VIII. 

Innocents, Feast of Holy, variously 
styled Innocents’ Day and Childermas, a 
festival observed in the Western Church 
(including the Anglican) on the 28th, and in 
the Eastern Church on the 29th December, 
in commemoration of the massacre of the 
children at Bethlehem by the order of Herod. 

Innsbruck, a town of Austria, capital of 
the Tyrol, beautifully situated on the Inn, 
near the confluence of the Sill, surrounded by 
striking groups of lofty mountains. Among 


the chief buildings are the Hofkirche or 
Franciscan ( Jiurch, containing the splendid 
tomb of the Emperor Maximilian I. and 
the tomb of Hofer; the church of St. James; 
the imperial castle or palace; the Golden 
Roof, a sort of oriel window roofed with gilt 
copper, and projecting in front of a build- 
ing originally a palace of Count IVederick 
of Tyrol ; the town-house ; the Capuchin 
monastery; the university; and the provin- 
cial museum. Pop. 27,056. 

Inns of Chancery, in London, nine insti- 
tutions named 'i^havie’s Inn, New Inn, Sy* 
mond’s Inn, Clement’s Inn, Clifford’s Inn, 
Staple’s Inn, I^yon’s Inn, and Barnard’s 
Inn, formerly preparatory colleges for law 
students. 

Inns of Court, fojir very ancient societies 
in Tendon exclusively invested with the right 
to call to the English bar; also the buildings 
belonging to these societies, in which the 
members dine and barristers have chambers. 
The gentlemen belonging to these societies 
may be divided into benchers, outer barris- 
ters, inner barristers, and students. The 
benchers are the highe.st in rank, being 
usually Queen’s Coonsel ; and it is they 
who have the right of granting or refusing 
a call to the bar, or of disbarring persons 
unfit to practise. The four inns of court 
are the Inner Temple and Middle Temple 
(formerly the dwelling of the knights tem- 
plars, and purchased some professors of 
law more than three centuries since) ; Lin- 
coln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn (anciently be- 
longing to the earls of Lincoln and (iray). 
Each inn is self-governing, and all have 
equal privileges. In each inn building 
there is a hall, chapel, library, &c., besides 
sets of chambers occupied by barristers 
and solicitors. Previously to being called 
to the bar it is necessary to be admitted a 
member of one of the inns of court and to 
go through a certain course of legal study 
and ‘ keeping terms.’ Any person who has 
passed a public examination at any univer- 
sity in the British dominions may be at 
once admitted as a student to any of the 
inns. Every other person must pass an 
examination in the English and Latin lan- 
guages and English history before a joint 
board appointed by the four inns. No soli- 
citor, parliamentary agent, clerk to justice 
of the peace, or to any barrister, convey- 
ancer, solicitor, &c., can be admitted as a 
student until such person ceases to act in 
any of these capacities and has taken his 
name off the roll of any court on which it 
30 
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may stand. The educational year is divided 
into three terma Attendance is not com- 
pulsory on students either at lectures or 
private classes; nor is it essential to study 
the practice of law in the chambers of a 
barrister or pleader, though this is recom- 
mended. A term is kept by the student 
being present at six dinners during the term 
in the hall of the society to which he belongs, 
or three if he is a member of one of the 
British universities. Students are reqitired 
to pass an examination in Jurisprudence, 
Roman Civil Tiaw, Constitutional Law and 
Legal History, the Law of Real and Per- 
sonal Property, Common Law, Equity, and 
Criminal Law, there being four examina- 
tions in each year. 

Inoculation, in medicine, the introduction, 
by a surgical operation, of a minute portion 
of infective matter into contact with the true 
skin, for the purpose of exciting artificially 
a milder form of some contagious disease, 
and thereby protecting the human system 
against similar attacks in future; keeping 
in mind, however, that such a process can 
be only of efficacy in regard to diseases 
which attack us only once in the course of 
our lives, such, for instance, as sniall-pox. 
The term is chiefly used in connection with 
small-pox. The practice of inoculation with 
the matter of small-pox, although long f(d- 
lowed in some parts of Wales, seems to have 
been scarcely known throughout England 
till the early eighteenth century, and its 
adoption was chiefly due to the exertions of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, wlio became 
acquainted with it in I’lirkey. For many 
years the practice met with the greatest 
opposition, both from the medical profession 
and the clergy; but latterly it came exten- 
sively into vogue, the small pox thus induced 
being of a milder and much less often fatal 
type than ordinary small-pox. The great 
objection to it was that it tended tt) spread 
this serious disease, inoculated small -pox 
being equally infectious with the other kind. 
After the discovery of vaccination by Jenner 
in 1798 inoculation was gradually super- 
seded, and the Briti.sh legislature even pro- 
hibited the latter, while vaccination is com- 
pulsory. See Small-pox and Vaccination. 

Inosite (CgIIioOb), a saccharine substance, 
isomeric with gluc(»se, found in the muscular 
substance of the heart, in the lungs, kidneys, 
brain, &c. In ‘ Bright’s disease ’ it has been 
found in the urine, and it exists also in sev- 
eral plants. 

Inowradaw (e-nov-rats'lav), or Jung- 
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Breslau, a town of Prussia, province of 
Posen. It has large beds of rock-salt and 
saltpetre-works. Pop. 26,141. 

In Paxtibus Infidelium (literally, *in parts 
belonging tt> infiilels’), the title given since 
the 13th century to bishops appointed by 
the pope in countries where his sway is not 
recognized, and who, having no proper dio- 
cese, take their title from a territory which 
may have once formed a see, but does so 
no longer ; thus Roman Catholic bishops in 
Britain formerly had such titles as ‘ Bishop 
of Nicopolis,’ ‘ Bishop of Anazarba.’ 

Inquest. See Coroner. 

Inquisition, in the R. Cath. Cli., a court 
or tribunal established for the examination 
and punishment of heretics. The institution 
was founded in the 12th century by Father 
Dominic, who was charged by Pope Innocent 
III. with orders to incite Catholic princes 
and people to extirpate heretics. Pope Gre- 
gory IX. in 1233 completed the design of 
his predecessors, and the Incpiisition was 
successively introduced into several parts of 
Italy, and, with certain limitations, into 
some provinces of Er.ance. It never man- 
aged to establish itself in England at all. 
'J'he tribunals of faith wore aclmitted into 
Spain in the middle of the 13th century; 
but a firm opposition was made to them, 
particularly in ('^astile and licon, and the 
bishops there maintained their exclusive 
jurisdiction in spiritual matters. A change, 
however, afterwards took place; and while 
in other countries of Europe the Inijuisition 
could never obtain a firm footing — in some 
falling entirely into disuse, as in France — 
in Spain it became firmly established to- 
wards the end of the 15th century, under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, who used it as a 
weapon to break the strength of the nobles, 
and to render the royal authority absolute. 
In 1477, when several turbulent nobles had 
been reduced in the southern part of Spain, 
(^ueen Isabella went with the Cardinal Pedro 
Gonzalez de Mendoza to Seville, where this 
prelate, as Archbishop of Seville, made the 
first attempt to introduce the Inquisition, 
especially with regard to citizens of Jewish 
origin. After this the design was disclosed 
of extending it over the whole country. In 
the assembly of the states held at Toledo, 
1480, the erection of the new tribunal was 
urged by the cardinal, and after some oppo- 
sition established under the name of the 
General or Supreme inejuisition. The new 
court was opened in Seville in 1481. Tor- 
quemada, prior of the Dominican convent 
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at ^govia, and father-confessor to the Car- 
dinal Mendoza, had already been appointed 
by Ferdinand and Isabella the first grand 
inquisitor in 1478. The Dominican monas- 
tery at Seville soon became insufficient to 
contain the numerous prisoners, and more 
than 2000 persons are said to have been 
burned alive in the first year or two. The 
pope, however, opposed the establishment 
of the Spanish Inquisition as the conversion 
of an ecclesiastical into a secular tribunal, 
and repeatedly summoned the inquisitor- 
general to Rome. Ibrquemada, instead of 
obeying, sent a friend to defend his cause, 
and in 1483 Sixtus IV. was obliged to yield 
and acknowledge Tor({uemada as iiuiuisitor- 
general of Castile and Leon, and a later bull 
subjected Aragon, Valencia, and Sicily to 
the inquisitor-general of Castile. The in- 
troduction of the new tribunal was attended 
with risings and opposition in many places, 
as at Saragossa, but the people were obliged 
to yield in the contest. The tribunal was 
wholly dependent on the Spanish sovereigns, 
and became a powerful instrument for estab- 
lishing the arbitrary power of the king on 
the ruins of the national freedom; for put- 
ting down the clergy, who had previously 
acknowledged only the jurisdiction of the 
Roman see; and for oppressing the nobles, 
and taking away the privileges of the estates. 
The property of those who were condemned 
fell to the king; and, although it had been 
granted to the liuiuisition, it was still at bis 
disposal. Ferdinand and Isabella, indeed, 
devoted a part of this property to found con- 
vents and hospitals ; but the church, notwith- 
standing, lost many j)ossessioiis by means of 
the Inquisition. It is computed that tliere 
were in Spain above 20,000 officers of the 
Inquisition, called familiars, who served as 
spies and informers. These posts were 
sought even by persons of rank, on account 
of the great privileges connected with them. 
I'he supreme tribunal, under the inquisitor- 
general, sat at Madrid, He was assisted by 
a council of six or seven, and there were 
various t>fficials belonging to the court, the 
one specially appointed to carry on prosecu- 
tions being called the fiscal. As soon as an 
accuser appeared, and the fiscal had called 
upon the court to exercise their authority, 
an order was issued to seize the accused. If 
he did not appear at the third summons he 
was excommunicated. From the moment 
that the prisoner was in the power of the 
court he was cut off from the world. The 
advocate who was appointed to defend him 


could not speak to him except in the presencd 
of the inquisitors. The accused was not con- 
fronted with the accuser nor the witnesses 
before the court, neither were they made 
known to him; and he was often subjected 
to the torture to extort a confession, or to 
explain circumstances which had not been 
fully explained by the witnesses. Imprison- 
ment, often for life, scourging, and the lo.ss 
of property, were the j^unisliments to which 
the penitent was subjected. Wearing the 
san-henitOf or vest of penitence, — a sort of 
coarse yellow tunic, with a cross on the 
breast and back, and painted over with 
devils — was a common method of punish- 
ment, the penitent having to wear it for a 
fixed period. When sentence of death was 
pronounced against the accused the auto de 
f(‘, or ceremony of burning the heretic in 
public, was ordered. This usually took place 
on Sunday, between Trinity Sunday and Ad- 
vent. As ‘the church never pollutes herself 
with blood,’ a servant of the Inquisition, at 
the close of the procession and ecclesiastical 
ceremonial preceding the execution of the 
sentence, gave each of those who had been 
sentenced a blow with the hand, to signify 
that the Inquisition had no longer any power 
over them, and that the victims were aban- 
doned (relaxados) to the secular arm. A civil 
officer, ‘who was affectionately charged to 
treat them kindly and mercifully,’ now re- 
ceived the condemned, bound them with 
chains, and led them to the place of execu- 
tion. They were then asked in what faith 
they would die. 'I’hose who answered the 
(/atholic were first strangled; the rest were 
burned alive. J<]ven in more modern times 
the original organization of the Intjuisition 
was but little changed, but the auto dc fc 
wa« seldom witnessed during the last cen- 
tury. The powers of the ln(|uisition latterly 
became more limited, however, by various 
restrictions, and at last, under J oseph Bona- 
parte, it was abolished altogether in 1808. 
It was re-established in 1814 by h\u*ditiand 
VII., but on the adoption of the constitiition 
of the Cortes in 1820 it was again abolished. 
Acconling to the estimate of its historian, 
Llorente, the number of victims of the Span- 
ish Inquisition from 1481 to 1808 amounted 
to 841,021, Of these nearly 32,000 were 
burned. 

The Inquisition, abolished for Italy by 
Napoleon in 1808, restored in Rome by Pius 
VII. in 1814, still exists, nominally at least, 
as one of the ‘congregations.’ The censor- 
ship of the press was under it. 
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Insanity, a general term comprising every 
form of intellectual disorder, whether con- 
sisting in a total want or alienation of under- 
standing, as in idiocy, or in the diseased 
state of one or several of the faculties. 
Medical writers have adopted different sys- 
tems of classification in their treatment of 
this subject; but perhaps the most conveni- 
ent is that which comprises all mental dis- 
eases under the four heads of mania, melan- 
choly, dementia or fatuity, and idiocy. Idiocy 
is either a congenital or an acquired defect 
of the intellectual faculties, ('ongenital 
idiocy may originate from a malformation 
of the cranium, or of the brain itself. Ac- 
quired idiocy proceeds from mechanical in- 
jury of the cranium, or from injury or dis- 
ease of the brain, from excess in sensual 
indulgences, &c. (See Idiot.) Dmirntia is 
marked confusion of thoughts, lossof memoiy, 
childishness, a diminution or loss of the 
powersof volition, and general weak-minded- 
ness; it differs from idiocy in being curable. 
Cretinism, sometimes given as a separate 
category, is a form of idiocy associated with 
a characteristic malformation of the body. 
Mania is a species of mental derangement 
characterized by the disorder of one or 
several of the faculties, or by a blind im- 
pulse to acta of fury. Adults are the princi- 
pal subjects. T'^emales are more exposed to 
it than males. V iolent ciik >tiona, a dissipated 
life, excess in any indulgence, sometimes 
produce it. It is sometimes cured, but 
sometimes remains stationary, and some- 
times is converted into dementia. Melan- 
choly is a species of mental disorder consist- 
ing in a depression of spirits. Some dark or 
mournful idea occupies the mind exclusively, 
•o that by degrees it becomes unable to 
judge rightly of existing circumstances, and 
the faculties are disturbed in their functions. 
Several kinds of melancholy are distin- 
guished; the distinctions are founded, how- 
ever, mostly on the causes of the disease, 
amongst the more important of which are 
love, religious views, repeated failures to 
reach an earnestly desired end, a sudden 
nervous shock, and the like. The course of 
the disease is various; sometimes it lasts a 
series of years; sometimes it ceases of itself, 
or is cured by medical aid. V ery frequently 
melancholic patients commit suicide, a ten- 
dency that is not to be overlooked. In it 
also bodily health is likely to be neglected, 
thus leading to certain other diseases. See 
Lanatic Asylum^ Lunacy, Non compos menr 
tis, &c. 
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Inscriptions, Academy of. See Institute 
of Prance. 

Insectiv'ora, an order of mammals living 
to a great extent on insects, 'lliey are 
plantigrade, and have a well-developed cla- 
vicle, a discoidal placenta, incisor teeth 
larger than the canine, and molar teeth set 
with sharp conical cusps. They are usually 
of small size, and many of them live under- 
ground, hibernating for some months. They 
are found throughout the world, with the 
exception of Australia and South America. 
The chief insectivorous families are the Tal- 
pida> or moles, the Soricidie or shrew-mice, 
and the Erinacekhe or hedgehogs. 

Insectivorous Plants, plants which iterive 
nourishment directly from the bodies of in- 
sects entrapped by them in various ways. 
See Diotuva, Snn-dem, Pitcher-plant. 

Insects. See Entomoloyy. 

Insertion, in botany, the place or mode 
of attachment tif an organ to its support, 
used especially in regard to tlie parts of a 
flower. Insertion is described as epit/ynons 
when it occurs on the summit of the ovary, 
as hypoyynous wlien beneath the ovary, and 
periyynons when upon the calyx surround- 
ing the ovary. 

InsesBo'res, in ornithology, the perchers 
or passerine birds, an extensive^ orderof birds, 
comprehending all those which live habitu- 
ally among trees, with the exception of the 
birds of prey and the climbing birds, l^he 
toes, which are three before and one behind, 
are specially aflapted for perching and nest- 
building. These birds live in pairs, build 
in trees, and generally display great art 
in the constniction of their nests. In them 
the organ of the voice attains its utmost 
complexity, and all our singing birds belong 
to the order. I'he form of the beak varies 
widely, and this has led to the establishment 
of four important subordinate groups. (1) 
The Conirostres, or ‘conical- beaked’ Inses- 
sores; (2) The Dentirostres or ‘tooth-beaked’ 
perchers; (3) ‘J'he Tcnuirosircs, or slender- 
beaked perchers; (4) The Fissirostres or cleft- 
beaks (swallows, swifts, goat-suckers, &c.). 
In modern classifleations the Fissirostres are 
generally excluded from the order, which is 
also divided otherwise. Two main divi- 
sions, the Aoromyodi or singing-birds and 
the Mesomyodi or songless birds, are now 
generally recognized, the distinctive charac- 
ters being based on the structure of the larynx. 
The former, again, are divided into the 
Turdiformes, or thrush-like birds; the FVin' 
giUiformes, or finch-like birds; and the Stur- 
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rUformtif or Btarling-Uke birda. See also 

Ormtkohgy. 

Inaig'nia, the name given to all outward 
marks of power and dignity, such as the 
golden crown, the ivory chair, and the 
twelve liotors with their axes in the time of 
the Roman kings; the crowns and sceptres 
of European monarcha ; the pallium, the 
infula, the staff, and ring of the higher 
orders of the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
The name of insignia is also applied to the 
decorations worn by the different orders of 
merit. 

Insolvency. See Bankrupt. 

Inspiration, in theology, is the infusion 
of ideas into the human mind by tbe Holy 
Spirit. By the inmpiration of the Scriptures 
is meant the inHuence of the Holy Spirit 
exercised on the understandings, imagina- 
tions, memories, and other mental faculties 
of the writers, by means of which they were 
qualified for communicating to the world 
divine revelation, or the knowledge of the 
will of God. Theological writers have enu- 
merated several kinds or degrees of inspira- 
tion, which are founded upon the supposi- 
tion that God imparted to the sacred pen- 
men that meas\ire and degree of assistance 
which was just suited to the nature of the 
subjects which they committed to writing, 
and did not supersede the use of their 
natural powers and faculties, and of their 
acquired knowledge, where these were sutfi- 
cient. Thus distinctions have been drawn 
between inspiration of direction, inspiration 
of superintendency, inspiration of elevation, 
and inspiration of suggestion. All orthodox 
theologians agree in ascribing divine assis- 
tance to the scriptural writers, but differ 
widely as to the degree, extent, and mode 
of inspiration. The advocates of plenary 
inspiration assert that every verse of the 
Bible, every word of it, every syllable, every 
letter is the direct utterance of the Most 
High. In opposition to this theory some 
writers confine inspiration to all that is 
directly religious in the Bible, to all that is 
matter of direct revelation, leaving out of the 
question all that can be known by ordinary 
intellectual application. Other authorities 
attribute inspiration only to the spirit, ideas, 
or doctrines of the Scriptures, exempting 
the strict form or letter. Some go yet 
further, and include in the fallible sections 
the mode of argument and expository de- 
tails. 

Insterburg, a town of Prussia, province 
of East Prussia, 16 miles west from Gum- 


binnen, at the confluence of the Angerap and 
Inster, which here form the Pregel. It has 
iron-foundries, distilling, brewing, manufac- 
tures of linen, leather, and earthenware, &c. 
Pop. 27,287. 

Instinct, the power by which, indepen- 
dently of all instruction or experience, and 
without deliberation, animals are directed 
to do spontaneously whatever is necessary 
for the preservation of the individual, or 
the continuation of the kind. Three main 
theories have been held with regard to in- 
stinctive actions: — (1) That these various 
impulses and faculties were bestowed by 
the Creator upon each species as its neces- 
sary and characteristic outfit. (2) That 
instinct is the accumulated results of indi- 
vidual experience, fixed by repetition, and 
transmitted as an inheritance to succeeding 
races. In this view instinct is intelligent 
in its origin, an organized experience, a 
‘lapEied intelligence.’ (3) That tlie greater 
number of complex instincts arise through 
the natural selection of variations of simpler 
instinctive actions — variations arising from 
unknown causes. The hist theory is that 
of Darwin. 

Institute of France, the principal philo- 
sophical and literary society of France, 
organized after the first storm of the French 
Revolution in 1795, to replace the Acac^mie 
Franyaise, the Acadt^mie dea Sciences, and 
the Academic ties Belles Lettres et Inscrip- 
tioua, its object being the advancement of 
the arts and sciences. T’he Inatitute now 
embraces five distinct divisions or academies, 
each having a separate field of knowledge 
or thought. (1) The Acadcmle Franca ise, 
originally eatablisbed early in the 1 7 th cen- 
tury. Its dejmrtrnent is the French lan- 
guage and literature, and its ordinary mem- 
bers number 40. p2) The Acadimle dea 

InsoriptioM et Belles Lett'"es; ordinary 
members, 40. (3) The A cadimte dea Sciences; 
ordinary members, 65. (4) The AcaxUmie 

dea Beaux Arta; ordinary members, 40. 
(6) The Acadlmic des Sciences, Morales, et 
Politiques; ordinary members, 40. Each 
academy has an independent organization 
and a free disposition of the funds com- 
mitted to it. Members are elected for life 
by ballot, and have an annual salary of 
1600 francs. To each academy are attached 
a certain number of honorary members and 
foreign associates. Admission into tbe Aca- 
d^mie Fran§aise is a great object of ambi- 
tion with most French literary men. The 
name of this distinguished body was changed 
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in 1848 to Inatitut National de France^ 
having previously been called Natiomlf 
Imperial^ and Royal at different times. 

Institutas, a book of elements or principles; 
particularly a vrork containing the principles 
of a system of jurisprudence; as the Instil 
tutea of Justinian; the Institutca of Gaius; 
Erskine’s Institutca of the Law of Scotland. 

Instrument, in music, any mechanical 
contrivance for the production of musical 
sound. Musical instruments are divided 
into three kinds — wind -instruments, stringed 
instruments, and instruments of percussion. 
The chief modern stringed instruments are 
the violin, viola, violoncello, and double bass, 
the barj), mandoline, guitar, and piano; the 
chief wind-instruments, the flute, oboe, 
bassoon, clarinet, basset-horn, serpent, horn, 
trumpet, trombone, ojihicleide, and organ; 
the chief j^ercussion instruments, the drum, 
tambourine, cymbals, and triangle. 

Instrumental Music, music produced by 
instruments^ as contradistinguislied from 
rocid music. Instnimcntation is quite a 
modern art, and may be said to have been 
first cultivated to any purj.)oHe among the 
Italians, who up till the middle of last cen- 
tury, however, usod (udy instruments of 
the viol kind, and who even yet are spanng 
in their use of wind-insirtiments. In Italy, 
Ijeo, Durante, Jomolli, and Majo; in France, 
Ilameau; in Germany, Haydn and Mozart, 
deserve the credit of carrying the art to a 
perfection up to their time undreamed of. 
Further developments of an important cha- 
racter are due to Herlioz and Wagner. 

In'sulator, a body used to sej^arate an 
electrified conductor from other bodies, and 
which offers very 
great resistance to ^ 
the passage of elec- ^ 
tricity. Glass, sheb 
lac, resins, sulphur, 
ebonite, giitta-per- 
cha, silic, and baked 
wood are notable in- insulator, 

sulating materials. 

The cut shows the usual forms of insulators 
in telegraph lines to support the wires on 
the posts. They are usually made of por- 
celain or glass. 

luBu'rauoe is a contract whereby, for a 
stipulated consideration, called a premium^ 
one party undertakes to indemnify another 
j^aingt ceitain risks. The party undertak- 
i^ to make the indemnity is called the 
insurer or underwriter^ and the one to be 
indemnified the assured or insured. The 
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instrument by which the contract is made 
is deiK)ininated a policy; the events or 
causes of loss insured against, risks or periU; 
and the thing insured, the subject or nwur- 
ahle intereat. Marine insurance relates to 
property and risks at sea; insurance of 
property on shore against fire is called jire 
insurance. JAfe insurance, in its widest 
sense, is a contract entered into by the in- 
surer t/i pay a certain benefit contingent 
upon the duration of one or more lives. 
Besides these classes of insurance tlierc are 
many others: the traveller may insure him- 
self against loss entailed from damage by 
rail or sea; the farmer from the inroads of 
disease among his live stock; the emjdoyer 
from the fraud of a dishonest cashier, &o. 
Our attention will, however, be confined to 
the first three divisimis. 

The practice of marine insurance seems 
to have long preceded iiisuranees against 
fire and upon lives, and probably dates from 
the end of the l^th or beginning of the 15th 
century. It is, however, contended, on the 
autlioritv of IJvy, that Liacos of tlu.* practice 
may be huind during the second Jhinic war. 
while other writers, founding on a passage 
of Suetonius, usenbe the introdiietioii of the 
principle to the Fmperor Clauclius. Nearer 
our own day, there are extant rules of 
sundry guilds or social corporations of the 
Anglo-*Saxr)nH, whereby, in consideration of 
certain contributions, the members guaran- 
tee eacli other against loss from fire, water, 
robbery, or other calamity. Insurance, 
viewed in its commercial aspect, however, 
seems to have been first undertaken in 
Flanders. It is probable, from a statement 
in 451 Eliz, cap. xii., that insurance was in- 
troduced into England by the Lombards 
early in the 16th century. 

While all fire and life assurances are 
made at the risk of companies which con- 
tain within themselves tlie requisites of 
security, wealth, and numbers, a large pro- 
portion of marine insurances is made at the 
risk of individuals called underwriters. The 
London underwriters form an influential 
society known as Lloyd’s. As a small num- 
ber of risks would not secure a safe average 
to the individual insurer, owing to the great 
hazard property at sea is exposed to, he 
prudently takes but a fractional part of the 
entire risk on himself, and this is effected 
by subscribing or underwriting the stipu- 
lated proportion on a policy drawn out for 
the entire sum to be covered. The necessity 
for circulating the policy and negotiating 
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the inRurance has given riRe to the buBitiess 
of the insurance frrohr, with which, how 
ever, that of the underwriter is frequently 
comhined. Policies are either valued^ where 
the insurance is based on a specific bill of 
lading, or open, where, in the case of loss, 
the value of a vessel with her stores is esti- 
mated as at the date of sailing, her freight 
at the amount she would have earned had 
the voyage been successfully accomplished, 
and her cargo at its invoice price, ad<ling 
premium and all charges. 'J'he losses against 
which the insured is not protected are: — 
1. Acts of the government, stmh as the de- 
struction of goods in (pnirantine. 2. Breach 
of the revenue laws. 3. Con8e(juences of 
deviation from the terms of the policy. 4. 
Breaches of the law of nations, such as 
failure in attemi)tiug to run a blockade. 5, 
UnseaworthinesH, or incompetency of the 
master. (>. Tx)S8 arising from unusual })ro- 
traction of the voyage. 7. Liability for 
doing damage to other vessels. 8. Average 
(which see). 

Fire insurance is a contract of indemnity 
by which the insurer, in consideration of a 
certain prendurn, undertakes to indemnify 
against all loss or damage in hnildings, 
stock, goods, Ao., by fire during a certain 
period. Insurances of this nature are hardly 
ever made by individuals, but almost in- 
variably by corporations and jiniit-stock 
companies. Fire insurance has been ]»rac- 
tisetl in Britain for nearly two centuritm, 
but was introduced considerably later <»u 
the European continent and in America. 
At an early j)eriod after its institution it 
was considered a legitimate subject for taxa- 
tion, the tax, however, being abolished in 
18C9. Insurances are generally divided into 
common, hazardous, and doubly hazardous, 
the premium increasing with the degree of 
risk. Nothing can be recovered from the 
insurers in the event of loss unless the 
party insuring had an interest or property 
in the subject insured at the time the insur- 
ance was effected and when the fire hap- 
pened. Sometimes no single office will in- 
sure to the required amount; in such a case 
it is done by different offices. Fire insur- 
ance being a contract of indemnity, it is 
only the actual loss that can be recovered. 
The premises must not be materially altered, 
except by arrangement, during the risk, 
otherwise the policy will be void. The 
policy will also be vitiated should there be 
any misrepresentation or omission in the 
description of the subject insured; and the 


infiurers do not hold themselves liable for 
loss or damage by foreign enemy, riot, civil 
commotion, or military or usurj>ed power. 

Life insurance is a much simpler contract 
in many respects than either of the preced- 
ing. There can be but one lo8.s, that caused 
by death, and therefore there is no partial 
loss nor average. 'I'he rate of '6 per cent 
has generally been adopted as a basis for 
the calculation of premiums. The mor- 
tality table long universally used was that 
first published by Mr. Milne, derived from 
the observations of Dr. Heysham on the 
rate of mortality in (.Carlisle during the nine 
years 1779 to 1787 inclusive, and hence 
known as the Carlisle table. Life insurance 
companies are divided into three classes. 
The first consists of corporations or joint- 
stock companies, who undertake to pay 
fixed sums ufK)n the death of the party in- 
suring with them ; the profits of such societies 
are wholly divided among the proprietors. 
I’he second class is formed on the basis of 
mutual insurance, the members themselves 
being the company, and liable to each other 
for all claims, the profit accruing therefrom 
l>eiug from time to time allotted to the in- 
sured, gciKjrally in the form of honuscs. 
The third cljiss, or mixed companies, are 
proprietary companiiis charging such in- 
creased rates as will yichl a bonus, but 
which, in return for the working expenses 
and guarantee of their capital, reserve a 
stipulated portion of their profits for their 
proprietor. It is impossible to say with 
certainty which is the f)referab]e form. Life 
insurance not being a contract of indemnity, 
a person may in.sure in as many offices as 
he likes, and his executors will recover the 
full amount from each of the insurers. To 
prevent gambling upon life assurance it was 
enacted by 14 (4eo. III. cap. xlviii. that no 
insurance shall be made by any person or per- 
sons where there is no direct personal in 
terest. It is legal for a wife to insure her 
husband's life, as she is dependent upon 
him for support; or for a husband to insure 
his wife’s if she has an annuity or property 
settled upon her for life in which he has 
an interest; or for a creditor to insure his 
debtor’s life. The policy is void where 
obtained by false representations. Life in- 
surances are often assigned as a security for 
debt; the assigner binds himself to pay the 
premiums. Every life insurance company 
in Britain is bound to prepare a yearly 
statement of its revenue and of its balance- 
sheet according to prescribed forms, and 
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must cause certain periodical investigations 
to be made into its affairs, and prepaic and 
furnish to shareholders and policy-holders 
periodical statements of its business. 

Intaglio (in-tal'yo), a stone or gem on 
which a figure is hollowed out so that the 
impression from it n*ay be in relief; the op- 
posite of cameo. 

In'tegral Calculus. See Calculus. 
Intellect. See Mind. 

Intemperance. See T cmperance. 

Intercolumniation, in architecture, the 
space between two columns, especially in a 
portico or colonnade, measured neiu* the 
bottom of their shafts. 

In'terdict, an ecclesiastical censure in the 
R. (’ath. Ch., the effect of which, taken in 
its most extended sense, is, that no kind of 
divine service is celebrated in tlie place or 
country under tlie sentence; the sacraments 
are not administered, the dead not buried 
with the rites of the church. This inter- 
dict is called real or local y whilst the per- 
sonal interdict regards only one or more 
persons, (iregory Vil., though not the 
inventor of this engine of ecclesijistical 
power, used it oftener and more tyranni- 
cally than any of his ju'cdecessors. 'I'he 
11th century was juc erninently the century 
of inttjrdicts, but they gradually lost pt>wer; 
and when I'aul V. laid Vtmice under an 
interdict in ItJOG the churches were not 
closed nor divine service interrupted, and 
only a minority of the bishojis acknow- 
ledged it. d’he interdict must be announced, 
like the excommunication, in writing, with 
the causes, and is not to bo imposed until 
after three admonitions. The penalty ^^f 
disobedience to an interdict is excommuni- 
cation. Writers of the (.Jallican (diurch 
say that the pope has no right to lay 
France under an interdict, and the par- 
liaments refused to register them. Inter- 
dicts are not to be confounded with the 
simple cemitio a divinis, or the <lisu8e of 
religious ceremonies, which takes place when 
a church has l^een polluted, for example, by 
a murder committed in it. 

Interdict, in Scots law, an order of the 
Court of Session, or of a subordinate court, 
for stopping or prohibiting a person doing 
an act complained of as unlawful or wrong- 
ful. In the Court of Session the interdict 
is obtained on presenting a note of suspen- 
sion and interdict to the lord ordinary on 
the bilk ; in the subordinate cjourts by a 
summary petition to the inferier judge. 
It corresponds to what is termed in Eng- 
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land a writ of injunction. See Jtyune- 
tion. 

Interest is the allowance made for tho 
loan or retention of a sum of money which 
is lent for, or becomes due at, a certain 
time; this allowance being generally es- 
timated at so much {)er cent per annum, 
that is, 80 much for the use of £100 for 
a year*. The money lent or forborne is 
called the jirincipal; the sum paid for the 
use of it, the interest. ^J'he interest of £1 00 
for one year is called the rate per eenty and 
the sum of any principal and its interest 
together, the amount. Interest is either 
simple or compound. Simple intetrst is 
that which is allowed upon the principal 
only, for the whole time of the loan or for- 
bearance. Compound interest is that which 
arises from any sum or principal in a given 
time by increasing the principal, at fixed 
periods, by the interest tlien due, and lienee 
obtaining interest up«>n both interest and 
principal. The rate of interest, supposing 
the security for the principal to be ecpial, 
depends obviously upon what may bo made 
by the employment of money in various in- 
dustrious uncllertakingH, (»r on tho rate of 
[irofit. Where jirofits are high, interest is 
higli, and vice versa; in fnet, the rate of in 
torest is simply the net pi'otit on capital. 
Besides this, however, the interest on each 
jiarticular loan must further vary according 
to the supposed risk of the lender, the sup- 
posed solvency of the borrower, Ac. In 
Knrojx! formerly the imposition of interest 
was alternately prohibited and permitted, 
the clergy being generally unfavourable to 
the practice, (kilvin was among the first to 
expose the error and impolicy of prohibi- 
tion, In 154G it first received a ))arlia- 
nientary sanction in Jtingland, and it was 
fixe<l at 10 per cent; in 1024 it was 
reduced to 8, in 1051 to 0, and in 1724 
to 5, at which rate it remained till 1854, 
when all usury acts were repealed. In 
England, when a debt has become overdue, 
the debtor is not legally bound by common 
law to pay any interest ; if interest is to 
be paid, an exf)re88 agreement must be 
entered into. Bills and notes, by the 
usage of trade, carry interest from the 
date they become due; such interest being 
recoverable as damages, but the jury are 
not bound to give it. In Scotland interest 
is due generally on all debts which have 
become overdue. In the United States 
interest is generally awarded by the courts 
on overdue debts. 
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Intdrf«'r«nc6, in physics, the mutual ao< 
tion of waves of any kind (whether those 
in water, or sound, heat, or light waves) 
upon each other, by which, in certain cir- 
cumstances, the vibrations and their effects 
are increased, diminished, or neutralized. 
When two minute pencils of light, radiating 
from two different luminous points, and 
making a small angle with each other, fall 
upon the sanie spot of a screen or a piece of 
paper, it is found that in some cases they 
illuminate the paper or screen more strongly 
than either would have done singly, and 
sometimes they destroy each other’s effects 
and produce a black sjiot or fringe. Huch 
phenomena have been explained in accord- 
ance with the undulatory theory of light, 
and furnish a strong argument in favour of 
that theory. The interference of waves of 
Bound is a phenomenon which may be fre- 
quently observed in the heat of the tones of 
the heavier organ pipes. Again, to a person 
situated in the middle of a bell the sound 
waves from the vibrating segments of the 
bell interfere and produce only a moderate 
knidness, whereas to a person at a short 
distance outside the edge the loudness is 
intolerable. 

Interjections (literally ‘things thrown 
in between’), in grammar isolated words or 
particles which serve to express any strong 
feeling or emotion, and which consist for 
the most part of an exclamation, for ex- 
ample, of astonishment, as ah! or oh! of 
pain or lamentation, as alas! 

Interla'ken (‘between the lakes ’), a vil- 
lage in Switzerland, in the canton, and 26 
miles 8.E. of Berne, beautifully situated 
near the left bank of the Aar, between the 
lakes of 'I’hun and Brienz, much resorted 
to by tourists. 

Interloc'utor, in Soots law, a judgment or 
sentence pronounced in the course of a suit, 
but which may not finally determine it. 

Interlude, originally an entertainment 
exhibited on the stage between the acts of a 
play, or between the play and the afterpiece, 
to amuse the spectators while the actors 
rested or shifted their dress, or the scenes 
and decorations were changed. In England 
dramas appear to have home this name 
from the time they superseded the miracle 
and mystery plays till the period of the 
Elizabethan drama. The name Is also 
given to a brief piece of church music, pre- 
pared or extempore, for the organ, and 
played after each stanza except the last of 
a metrical psalm or hymn. 


Internment. See Burial. 

Intermezzo (in-t^r-metnso), in dramatic 
literature, nearly the same as interlude, a 
short musical piece, generally of a light 
sparkling character, played between the 
parts of a more important work, such as 
an opera, drama, Ac. Pieces intended for 
independent performance are sometimes de- 
signated by this name by the French and 
Italians. 

Intermittent Fever. See Ague, 

International Law, the law of nations; 
those rules or maxims which independent 
political societies or states observe, or ought 
to observe, in their conduct towards one 
another. International law is divisible into 
two heads, the one which regulates the 
rights, intercourse, and obligations of na- 
tions, as such, with each other; the other, 
which regulates the rights and obligations 
more immediately belonging to their re- 
spective subjects. Thus the rights and 
duties of ambassadors belong to that head 
which respects the nation in its sovereign 
capacity; and the rights of the subjects of 
one nation to property situated within the 
territory of another nation, belong to the 
latter head. Some of the maxims regard- 
ing the rights and duties of nations during 
a state of peace are: — (1) Every nation is 
bound to abstain from all interference with 
the domains of other nations. (2) All 
nations have equal and common rights on 
the high seas, and they are not bound to 
admit any superiority there. The sea 
which wsiahes the coast of a nation, to the 
extent of three miles, is now deemed to be 
a part of the territory of the nation, over 
which it may exercise an exclusive juris- 
diction. And, ill respect to persons sub- 
jected to its laws, every nation now claims 
a right to exercise jurisdiction on the high 
seas, for the purpose of enforcing both 
international law and its own municipal 
regulations. (3) No nation has a right to 
pursue any criminal or fugitive from jus- 
tice in a foreign country; its claim, if any, 
is a mere right to demand him from the 
nation in which he has taken refuge. (4) 
Every nation has a right to regulate its 
ow'n intercourse and commerce with other 
nations. (6) Foreigners are bound to obey 
the laws of a country as long as they reside 
within it, and under its protection; and the 
property held by foreigners within a country 
ought to be protected in the same -manner 
as that of natives. (6) Every nation has a 
right to send and to receive ambassadors and 
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other public ministers; and this right of em- 
bassy has always been deemed peculiarly 
sacred. Their persons are held sacred and 
inviolable. I’heir property, and servants, 
and retinue enjoy a like privilege. (See 
Amhassador,) (7) It is through the me- 
dium of ambassadors and other public 
ministers that treaties, conventions, and 
other compacts between nations are usu- 
ally negotiated, thus forming a positive 
code for the regulation of their mutual 
rights, duties, and interests. In the mod- 
ern practice of nations such treaties and 
compacts are not generally deemed final 
and conclusive until they have been ratified 
by the respective governments to which the 
negotiators belong. 

War introduces an entirely new order 
of rules. The right of declaring war re- 
sults from the right of a nation to pre- 
serve its own e.vistence, its own liberties, 
and its own essential interests. In a 
state t)f nature men have a right to em- 
ploy force in self-defence; and when they 
enter into society this right is transferred 
to the government, and is an incident to 
sovereignty. What are just causes for 
entering into a war is a <piestion which has 
been much diHCUssed by publicists. !>c- 
fensivt' wars ai’e necessarily justifiable from 
the fact that they involve the existence or 
safety of the nation and its interests. But 
otfensive wars are of a very ditt'erent char- 
acter, and can bo justified only in cases of 
aggravated wrong.M or vital injuries. The 
first effect of a declaration of war is to put 
all the subjects of each of the nations in a 
static of hostility to each other. All the 
property belonging to each is deemed hos- 
tile. If it be personal property it may be 
cajdured as prize; if lands, it may be seized 
and confiscated at the pleasure of the sover- 
eign; if it be merely in debts or stock it 
may, in the extreme exercise of the laws of 
war, be equally liable to confiscation. As 
sotjn as a battle is over the conquerors are 
bound to treat the wounded with kindness, 
and the prisoners with a decent humanity. 
And there are some things which seem 
positively prohibited from their cruelty and 
brutal barbarity; such are the violation of 
female captives, the torturing of prisoners, 
the poisoning of wells, the use of inhuman 
instruments of war. In time of war there 
is occasionally an intercourse between the 
belligerents which should always be held 
sacred. Thus the interchange of prisoners 
by cartels; the temporary suspension of 


hostilities by truces; the passage of flags of 
truce; the engaging in treaties of capitula- 
tion. When any conquest of territory is made 
the inhabitants pass under the dominioia. 
of the conqueror, and are subject to such 
laws as he chooses to impose upon them. 
^JTiere are also certain rights which war 
confers on the belligerents in respect to 
neutrals. Thus they have a right to block- 
ade the ports or besiege the cities of their 
enemies, and to interdict all trade by neut- 
rals with them. But no blockade is to be 
recognized unless ‘the besieging force can 
apply its power to every point in the block- 
aded state.’ They have a right also to in- 
sist that neutrals shall conduct themselves 
with good faith, and abstain from all inter- 
ference in the contest by supplying their 
enemy with things contraband of war. 
And hence arises the incidental right of 
search of ships on the high seas for the 
detection of contraband goods. A neutral 
nation is bound to observe entire imparti- 
ality between the belligerents. Neutral 
nations are, strictly speaking, bound to 
comjr)el their subjects to abstain from every 
interference in the war, as by carrying 
contraband goods, serving in the hostile 
army, furnishing supplies, &c. Subject to 
the exceptions above referred to, a neiitral 
has a right to insist upon carrying on its 
ordinary commerce with each of the bel- 
ligerents in the same manner as in times of 
peace. See NeutrediUf. 

International Society, a social and poli- 
tical organization of the working-classes 
formed in 1802 in London through the com^ 
biried efforts of representatives of the French 
socialists, English trades-unionists, extreme 
radicals, and political refugees of all nation- 
alities. It arose out of the visit of a body 
of French workmen sent over to England 
by Napoleon III. to visit the exhibition, 
and to fraternize with their English fellows. 
Its original purpose was to prevent needless 
competition among workmen, to regulate 
strikes, to establish common interests among 
the working- classes in different lands, and 
generally to amend their condition by all 
practicable means. At a great meeting in 
London in 1864, under the leadership of 
Karl Marx, Odger (the first president of the 
society), and others, a more political char- 
acter was given to it. The conference at 
liausanne bore this character still more 
strongly. The wealth and influence of the 
society continuing to increase, its aims be- 
came more distinctly revolutionary, and the 
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society threw all its influence on the side of 
the Communists of Paris in the spring of 
1871, when many of its leaders perished. 
As the result of the congress at the Hague 
in 1872, the general council split up into 
two sections; the minority, composed of 
British, Swiss, Spanish, and Italian repre- 
sentatives, deciding to form a European 
confederation apart from the extreme sec- 
tion under the leadership of Marx and the 
TVench Communists, which then transferred 
its headquarters from London to New York. 
From that time the doings of the society 
attracted little public attention. 

Internun^cio, an envoy of the pope, sent 
to small states and rej)nblics, di-stinguished 
from the nuncio who represents the pope at 
the courts of emperors and kings. 

Interplead'er, in law, the right or process 
by which a man who is called upon by two 
opposite parties to pay a sum or deliver 
over goods, and who is not sure which party 
is the rightful claimant, can call upon the 
parties to come forward wa against each 
other, and so relieve him. 

Interpolation, a branch of mathematical 
and physical analysis, treating of the methods 
by wliich, when a series of quantities or 
ol)servation8 succeeding each other accord- 
ing to some determinate law have been 
found, others subject to the same law may 
be interposed between them, 'J’hus, the 
sun’s right ascension being found for every 
Greenwich noon, its values at any other 
times may be filled in by interpolation; and 
similarly from a series of observed relations 
between the tenq^erature and pressure of 
saturated steam, the pressure coiTes[)onding 
to any temperature may be found. 

Interstellar .ffither.* See Luvdniferoua 
uEther. 

Interval, in music, the distance between 
two given sounds, or their difference in point 
of gravity or acuteness. Intervals are sim- 
ple when confined within the octave, and 
compound when they exceed it, and are 
named according to the distance of the two 
boundary notes. Thus the interval of a 
whole tone (Gl)) is called a second, of a 
whole tone and a semitone (CE'?) a minor 
third, &c. All the intervals of any major 
scale reckoning up from the key-note are 
major. Intervals a semitone less are minor. 
If they are a semitone greater than major, 
the}' are augmented; if a semitone less than 
minor, they are diminished. See Music. 

Intes^tacy, in law, the condition of a per- 
aon who dies without having left any will 


at all, or having left one not legally valid, 
or such a will that nobody becomes heir 
under it. The general principle in Britain 
and the United States is that the law pro- 
vides an heir or next of kin if the owner 
himself has not done so. In the case of a 
person dying partially intestate, the property 
not included in the settlement goes to the 
heir-at-law or next of kin according as it 
is real or personal estate. 

IntesTine (Lat. infest imim^ from i)duSf 
within), the name given to the convoluted 
membranous tube which extends from the 
right or pyloric orifice of the stomach to 
the anus, and which re- 
ceives the ingested food 
from the stomach, re- 
tains it for a longer or 
shorter period, mixes it 
with the bile, ])ancreatic 
juice, and intestinal se- 
cretions, gives origin to 
the lacteal or absorbent 
vessels which take up 
the chyle and convey it 
into the current of the 
blood, and which, lastly, 
conveys the fa?eal or in- 
digestible products from 
the system. In man it 
is usually divided into 
the small intestine^ 
which comprehends the 
duodenum, jejunum, 
and ileum; and the/or//r 
i ntest i u c< >mpreh end- 
ing the ca'cum, colon, 
and rectum. '^I’hreo 
distinct coats are to be distinguished in 
the structure of the small intestine; these, 
named from without inwards, are known as 
the sd'ouSj muscular^ and 7nt(cous coats. 
'J^he innermost or mucous coat presents sev- 
eral interesting structures. Among these 
are the valvula’ connircttfts, or closely folded 
transverse plaits of the mucou.s membrane, 
the functions of which would appear to be 
those of serving materially to increase the 
digestive surface or area of the intestine, 
and thoroughly mingle the irigesta with the 
secretions. The surface of the membrane 
is covered with innumerable fine projections 
termed which give to it almost a vel- 
vety texture. Each villus is found under 
the microscope to be an outstanding process 
of the mucous membrane, containing inter- 
nally an artery giving off minute ramifica- 
tions, a vein by which the venous blood is 
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returned, and, lastly, the lacteal or absorb- 
ent vessel. The function of the villi, which 
are most numerous in the duodenum, is {)re- 
erainently that of the absorption of the chyle 
or fluid product of digestion, as a prelimi- 
nary to its transmission to the current of 
the blood or circulation. Four varieties of 
glands are also connected with the small in- 
testine, the first three being named after 
their resj>ective discoverers, Lieberkiihn, 
I’eyer, and Briiimer, and the other variety 
occurring singly — the ‘ solitary ’ glands - - 
and in groups — Peyer’s patches. The ex- 
act functions of these bodies are not well 
known. The duodenum lies in the epigas- 
tric region, and makes three turnings, re- 
ceiving by a common opening between its 
first and second flexure the bile-duct and 
the pancreatic-duct. The conversion of the 
chyme from the stomach into chyle is thus 
accomplished in the duodenum. 'J'he jeju- 
num, commencing at the left side of the 
second lumbar vertebra, becomes insensibly 
and gradually continuous with the ileum, 
which, terminating the small intestine, be- 
comes continuous with tiie large intestine 
in the right iliac foss.M, and opens into the 
co/on, 01 ’ first portion of tlie large intestine, 
which is divided fnnn the large intestines 
by the iho-cucal valve. Below the ]M)int 
at which the ilemn (►pens into the colon we 
find a short blind sac continuous with the 
colon, and known as the cncuni; and at- 
tache«l to the lower extrendty of th<; c(ecu!rg 
and communicating with the c»ecal cavity, 
we find a little closed tulM;, to which the 
name of (ippendLc virmifornus is applied. 
We next find the colon to ascend in the 
right lumbar region, in front of the kidney. 
This portion is known as the auccndintj 
colon. It then crosses the abdominal cavity 
to the left side, and becomes the tra/mverite 
colon; and finally descends as the descend- 
:np col on ^ in front of the left kidney into 
ti^e left groin, where, after making a curve 
liksi the letter S — siyinoid Jlcxurc of the 
it terminates in the last portion of 
the in^stinal tract. This last portion, known 
as the rectum, finally terminates in the anus. 
The large intestine measures from 5 to 6 ft. 
in length; the small intestine measures from 
16 to about 24 or 26 feet in length; so that 
the entire intestinal tract may be regarded 
as being about five or six times the length 
of the l)ody itself. The three coats ()f the 
small intestine are repeated in the large in- 
testine. The mucous or inner coat is not 
elevated to form villi in the large, as in the 
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small intestine, and only two kinds of glands, 
the glands of Lieberkiihn, and the 8<ilitary 
glands, are to be distinguished in the large 
intestine. Q'he function of the large intestine 
is chiefly excretory, but a certain power of 
absorption is also exercised by its vessels. 
The food is propelled along the entire intes- 
tinal tract by the alternate contraction of 
the longitudinal and circular muscular fibres, 
by which means it is gradually pushed along 
the tube with a vermicular or peristaltic 
movement. The iloo-ca?cal valve serves to 
prevent regurgitation of matters into the 
small intestine, after they ha\ e passed into 
the colon. 'J''he mcscntcrif is the term given 
to the fold of poritonenm by mcaiiH (tf which 
the small intestines are attached to the 
spine. The blood-vessels supplying the in- 
testinal tube are the superior and inferior 
mesenteric arteries and their branches, de- 
rived from the abdominal aorta, 'i’he veins 
of the intestines empty their contents into 
the vena porUr, which distributes itself 
through the liver, and fr‘oni the blood of 
which the bile is seci eted l)y the hepatic or 
liver cells. I'he nerves of tlie intestines 
are derived from the sifinpathetic or (janpli- 
onie st/.stem of nerves, and liav e also a con- 
nection with tlio eighth (uanial nerve — the 
piieumogastric nerve of the right side. 

Into'ning, a musical modulation of the 
voice, differing from chanting chiefly in the 
fact that ill the latter case the cadence is 
more developed, the divisions more rhyth- 
mical, and the music in continuous harmony, 
'riie practice prevails in the Greek, Homan, 
Anglican, and Lutheran (Umrehes. 

Intoxication, the state jiroduced by the 
excessive use of alcoholic liijuids. In the 
first stage the circulation of the blood be- 
comes somewhat more rapid, and all the 
functions of the body and mind are exercised 
with more freedom. In the second stage 
the effect on the brain is more decided. The 
jieculiarities of character, the faults of tem- 
perament, manifest themselves without re- 
serve; the secret thoughts are disclosed, 
and the sense of propriety is lost. In the 
next degree consciousness is still more weak- 
ened; the ideas lose their coriiiection; vertigo, 
double vision and other discomforts super- 
vene ; until finally the excitement jiartakes 
of the nature of delirium, and is followed 
by a more or less jirolonged stupor, often by 
dangerous coma. In cases of extreme in- 
toxication the stomach-pump should be 
employed, if ordinary' emetics fail to over- 
come the torpor of the stomach. Among 
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the best antidotes are preparations of am- on the sale of goods, transfer of movables 
monia and strong infusions of coffee and for pecuniary considerations, decease of a 
green tea. The body should be kept warm, peraon, &c. 

Intrenchment, any work that fortifies a Inveraray (in-ver-il'ri), a Scotch royal 
post against the attack of an enemy. The burgh and seaport, capital of the county of 
word is generally used to denote a ditch or Argyle beautifully situated near the head 
trench with a parapet. See Fortification. of Loch Fyne, 42 miles north-west of Glas- 
In'troit, a psalm or passage of Scripture gow ; having the castle of the Duke of 
sung or chanted while the priest proceeds Argyll, in the immediate vicinity. It un- 
to tile altar to celebrate mass: now used for ites with Ayr, Campbeltown, &c., in sending 
any musical composition designed for open- a meml>er to parliament. Pop. (1901), 735. 
iug the clmroh service. 

Intromission, in Scots law, 
the assumption of the possession 
and management of pnjperty 
belonging to another, either on 
lawful grounds or without au- 
thority. 

Intui'tion, in jdiilosf^pliy, the 
act by which the mind perceives 
the agreement or disagreement 
of two ideas, or the truth of pro- 
positions, immediately, or the 
moment they are presented, 
without the intervention of 
other ideas, or without reason- 
ing and deduction. 

Intussusception, in patho- 
logy, the descent of a higher por- 
tion of intestine into a lower one: 
generally of the ileum into the 
colon. When it takes place 
downwards, it may be termed 
pTO(jrci<nvf ; when upwards, re- 
trof/rade. — In physiology, the 
process of nutrition, or the trans- 
formation of the components of 
the l.)lood into the organized sub- 
stance of the various organs. 

Inula. 8ee Ele-cmupanc. 

In'ulin (CftHioOs), a substance 
analogous to starch, ol)tai7ied 
from the dahlia, artichoke, elecampane, po- Invercargill (-gi!), a town of New Zea- 
tato, and other plants. land, county of Southland, province of ( )tago, 

Invalides (an-va-led), HoTEn deb, a situated near the mouth of the New River, 
splendid hospital for disabled soldiers at about 150 miles s.w. of Dunedin. ^ It is well 
Paris, in the suburb of St. Germain, erected built, and has an atbemeum, hospital, publie 
by liouis XIV. between 1670 and 1673. halls, street tramways, breweries, foundries, 
A soldier must have served ten years to be re- flour-mills, &c. The surrounding district is 
ceived into this hospital on account of poverty pastoral and agricultural. It is connected 
or infirmity. Invaultsimderthedomoliethe by rail with the port of Campbelltowii 17 
remains of 'lurenue and several other great miles distant, and situated near the entrance 
French commanders, including those of Na- to Bluff Harbour. Here there is excellent 
poleon I., deposited here December 15, 1840. accommodation for the largest vessels at all 
Invention of the Cross. See Cross. times of the tide. Pop. 9945. 

In'ventory, a list containing a short de- Inverkeithing (-ke'thing), a royal and 
BcriptioTi, together with the values, of goods parliamentary burgh (Stirling district) and 
fuad chattelS| made on various occasions, as seaport of Scotland in Fifeshire. Pop, 1965. 
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IliTiiniesB', a royal, parliamentary, and 
municipal burgh in Scotland, capital of the 
county of the same name, and chief town in 
the Highlands. It is beautifully situated, 
partly on low ground partly on a gentle 
acclivity, on both sides of the Ness, about 
a mile above its confluence with the Moray 
Firth, near the end of the (Caledonian 
Canal. The town is well built, among the 
chief edifices being the county buildings, 
a fine castellated structure, containing the 
court-house and jail; the town-hall (a 
new building), the episcopal cathedral, the 
Highland Club, and the Royal Academy, 
besides several handsome banks and hotels. 
The industries include ship-building, rope- 
making, tanning, distilling, brewing, &c., 
and there is a considerable trade; there 
being regular communication by sea and 
canal with Clasgow, Liverpool, Aberdeen, 
Leith, &c. Large vessels can unload at the 
quays. Inverness received a burgh charter 
from William the Ijion in the Tith century, 
and unites with Forres, Nairn, and Fort- 
rose (the Inverness burghs) in sending a 
member to parliament. Pop. ‘21,193.— The 
county, which is the largest in Scotland, 
stretches diagonally across the island from 
sea to sea, and includes on the west the 
island of Skye, several smaller islands, and 
all the outer Hebrides, except the north 
part of Lewis. Area, 42.55 square miles, 
or 2,723,000 acres, of which only about 
1 00,000 are under tillage. Creat part of the 
surface is barren heath, useless except for 
sporting purposes, but a considerable portion 
is suited for rearing cattle and sheep. It is 
divided by Glenmore or the Great Glen of 
Albyn, which intersects it north-east to 
south-west, and through which passes the 
(/aledonian Canal, formed by uniting a 
series of considerable lakes which stretch 
along the bottom of the valley. The 
s<mth-west shores of the county are in- 
dented with numerous lochs or anus of 
the sea. The surface generally is moun- 
taincrUB, and presents much fine sexmery. 
Near the south-western extremity of the 
Caledonian Canal is Ben Nevis, 4406 feet 
high, the loftiest mountain in Great Britain. 
The geological structure of the greater i)art 
of the county is of crystalline and meta- 
morphic rocks, consisting chiefly of gneiss 
and mica-slate, with granite, porphyry, and 
trap rocks. The portion of the county, bor- 
dering the Moray Firth, is composed of old 
red sandstone. The principal rivers are the 
Spey, Ness, and Beauly, on all of which 
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there are valuable salmon fisheries. Some 
of the lakes are of considerable size, and 
beautifully situated. The largest is Ijoch 
Ness, forming part of the ( ‘aledonian Canal 
route. Extensive tracts in'© held as deer 
forests, in which the red and roe deer roam 
at will. The arable and productive land 
lies chiefly on the sea-coast, and on the 
banks of the lakes and rivers. Gaelic is the 
prevailing language. ITie county sends one 
member to parliament. Pop. (1901), 90,182. 

luvertebra'ta, a collective term for the 
five great lower divisions or sub-kingdoms 
of the animal series, which agree in not 
having a vertebral column or hack-bone, 
used in contradistinction to the highest 
group of the animal kingdom, to which the 
name VcrU’hrat.a or Vertebrate animals is 
given, all of which possess a vertebral col- 
umn. In the system of (Uivier the Inver- 
tebrata were divided into the Jladiata, 
Articulata^ and MoHumt. Succeeding nat- 
uralists split up (.hivier’s Jiadktla into the 
sub-kingdoms Protozoay Cedenterata, and 
Eehinozoa or Anyeuloida, whicli with the 
A nrmlom and MolJuxea now form the recog- 
nized divisions of the Invertebrate. In In- 
vertebrates no structure analogous to the ver- 
tebrate spine is found. Where hard parts 
exist in them tliey are generally placxxl on 
the outside of the body, and tlms constitute 
an exo-dedekm, or outer Hheleton — as op[>osed 
to the cndo-skelctor), or internal skeleton of 
the Vertebrata. I^he shell of the crab or 
lobster is a familiar exan»ple. The limbs of 
Yorte])rateH are never more than four in 
number, whilst those of the lu vertebrata 
may be very numerous. Among Verte- 
brates also reproduction is jmrely and solely 
aexunl ; but in Invertebrata anvximl repro- 
duction is common, many of them reproduc- 
ing their species by (jemmation or huddiny, 
and hy Jiauon. 

Inves'titure, in the feudal law, was the 
open delivery of a fee or fief by a lord to 
his vassal, thus, by external proof, affording 
evidence of possession; or the formal intro- 
duction of a })erson into some office or dig- 
nity. Investiture was often perhirrned by 
the presentation of some symbol to the per- 
son invested, as a branch of a tree, &c. The 
investiture of persons with ecclesiastical 
ottiees or tliguities is historically the most im- 
portant ]diase of the subject. The estates and 
honours which composed the ecclesiastical 
temporalities were considered to partake of 
the nature of fiefs, and therefore to require 
tfiinUar investiture from the lord. Charle- 
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magne is said to have introduced this prac- 
tice, and to have invested the newly-con- 
secrated bishop by placing a ring and crosier 
in his hands. The custom does not appear 
to have been opposed during the lapse of 
two centuries from his reign, but the church 
at last protested strongly against it Alex- 
ander 1 1, issued a decree against lay inves- 
titure in general. 'J’his was revived by 
Gregory VII. (Hildebrand), who, having 
succeeded in annulling the prerogative of 
the emperors to nominate or confirm popes, 
sought to disjoin entirely the ecclesiastical 
from the civil rule. In 1075 he issued a 
bull forbidding under penalty of excom- 
munication lay investiture and the enfeof- 
fing of prelates with the ecclesiastical tem- 
poralities. Henry IV., emperor of Ger- 
many, vigorously resisted the pope, but was 
(1077) obliged to submit and perform severe 
penance for his acts of opposition. The 
struggle then begtin with Henry IV. by 
Gregory was carried on by his successors, 
and it was not till the papacy of Calixtus 
II., in 1122, that the (juestion was settled 
in favour of the pope. By a concordat then 
arranged at Worms Henry V. resigned for 
ever all pretence to invest bishops by the 
ring and crosier, and recognized the free- 
dom of elections: the new bishop, however, 
was to receive his temporalities by the 
sceptre. In England Paschal II. was en- 
gaged in a contest little less fierce than that 
with the emperor. Anselm, the primate, 
refused to do homage to Henry I. for his 
see. The king asserted an umiualified right 
of investiture, which the pope as umpuili- 
fiedly denied. After a protracted struggle 
the controversy ended in England, as it did 
afterwards in Germany, by compromise. 
Paschal offered to concede the objections 
against homage provided Henry would fore- 
go the ceremony of investiture. U'o this he 
agreed (1107). 

Invocation of Saints. See SatniK. 

In'voice, an account in writing of the 
particulars of merchandise transmitted to a 
purchaser, giving price and quantity, note 
of charges, and any other needful details. 
By sending an invoice along with goods a 
merchant gives official advice to his corre- 
spondent of the understood terms of a con- 
tract. If the goods are received and the 
invoice retained this will be held valid evi- 
dence in law of the contract. 

Involu'cre, in botany, a collection of 
bracts round a circle of flowers. In um- 
belliferous plants it consists of separate 


narrow bracts placed in a single whorl; in 
many composite plants these organs are 
imbricated in several rows. The same name 
is also given 
to the cover- 
ing of the sori 
of ferns. 

Involute, in 
geometry, the 
curve traced 
by any point 
of a string 
when the lat- 
ter is unwrap- 
[>ed, under ten- 
sion, from a 
given curve. 

Involution, ilie calculation of any power 
of a quantity, that is, the multiplication of 
a quantity by itself any number of times. 
Thus 2 X 2 X 2:::: 8; here 8, the third power 
of 2, is found by involution. Evolution is 
the opposite j}roce8s. 

lo, in Greek mythology, the daughter of 
Inachus, beloved by Zeus, who, to protect 
her from the jealousy of Hera (Juno), 
changed her into a beautiful white heifer. 

I'odlne (Gr. ion, a violet), a peculiar 
non-metallic elementary solid substance, 
symbol I; atomic weight 127. It exists in 
the water of the ocean and mineral springs, 
in marine molluscous animals, and in sea- 
weeds, from the ashes of which it is chiefly 
procured (see Kelp). It exists also in cer- 
tain land-plants and in cod-livcr oil. It is 
found in certain minerals, the water of cer- 
tain rivers, and the rain-water of several 
towns. At the ordinary temperature of the 
atmosphere it is a solid crystalline lx)dy. 
It unites readily with chlorine, potassium, 
&c., with the emission of light and great 
heat. It is a non-conductor of electricity, 
and, like oxygen and chlorine, is a negative 
electric. Like chlorine, it destroys vege- 
table colours, but with less energy. Its 
colour is bluish black or grayish black, of a 
metallic lustre. It is often in scales, re- 
semlding those of micaceous iron ore; some- 
times in brilliant rhomboidal plates or in 
elongated octahedrons. The specific gravity 
of solid iodine is 4*947. At 225° it fuses, 
and enters into ebullition at 347'*. Its va- 
pour is of an exceedingly rich violet colour, 
a character to which it owes its name. This 
vapour is remarkably dense, its specific 
gravity being 8‘782. Iodine has a very 
acrid taste, and its odour resembles that of 
chlorine. It is an irritant poison; but in 
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small doses has been of great service in 
certain forms of glandular disease. It is 
largely used in pliotc^raphy, in the prepara- 
tion of aniline colours, and in other ways. 
It is chiefly made at Glasgow. It is very 
sparingly soluble in water, but dissolves 
copiously in alcohol and in ether, forming 
dark brown liquids. It ptwsesses strong 
powers of combination, and forms, with the 
pure metals, and most of the simple non- 
metallic substances, compounds which are 
termed iodides. With hydrogen and oxy- 
gen it forms iodic acid; combined with 
hydrogen it forms hydriodic acid. This is a 
colourless gas, which strongly reddens litmus, 
and decomposes many chlorides. Starch 
is a characteristic test of iodine, forming 
with it a compound of a deep blue colour. 
This test is so delicate that a solution of 
starch dropj;>ed into water containing less 
than a millionth part of iodine is tinged bine 
by it. The great consumption of iodine is in 
medicine; it is employed in its pure state, but 
■much more frequently in the form of iodide 
of potassium, which has been found of great 
benefit in goitre, scrofula, disefvso of tlie 
liver and spleen, in syphilitic affectit)nH, 
rheumatism, &c., as well os in lead-poison- 
ing. Iodide of iron is another useful me<li- 
cine, l)eing employed in chlorosis, ansvmia, 
scrofula, and glandular affections. 

lod'oform a substance analogous 

to chloroform in composition, but in wTiich 
iodine replaces chlorine. It is in the 
form of small, solid yellow crystals, and is 
prepared by the action of alcohol and other 
bodies on iodine and potash. It is nearly 
insoluble in water, but dissolves in ether 
oils and alcohol. It is used in medicine as 
an antiseptic, and acts slightly as an ano- 
dyne; it is successfully applied to ulcers and 
sores of various kinds, and is used as a 
snuff for cold in the head. It may be pre- 
pared as an ointment- 
I'olite. See Dickroite. 

I'on, an ancient Greek tragic j:)oet, a na- 
tive of Chios, who flourished about 450 n.o. 
His tragedies were represented at Athens 
with great applause, and he is greatly com- 
mended by Aristophanes, Athenaeus, &c. 

lo'na, an island of Scotland, one of the 
Inner Hebrides, belonging to the county of 
Argyle, separated from the south-west ex- 
tremity of Mull by the Sound of Iona,lJ 
mile wide, and about 7^ miles south-west 
of Staffa. The name is believed to be a 
misreading of /ora, /owa, a name that occurs 
in old but the most common ancient 
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name was I, Y, Hy (or similar forms). It 
was also commonly called I-colin-kil or 
I-columb-kill, that is, ^isle of Coluinba’sceU’ 
or ‘ isle of Columba of the cell (or church ) . ’ It 
is about 3 miles long by U mile broad; area, 
2000 acres, of which 600 acres are under 
cultivation, the remainder being hill pasture, 
morass, and rock. It derives its interest 
from its history and old ruins, the remains of 
religious establishments of uncertain date, 
but popularly attributed to (’olumba, who 
took up his residence here in .563. 'Idiey are 
all, however, of a much more recent date. 
The principal ruins are tho.se of the cathe- 
dral church of St. Mary, of a nunnery, five 
chapels, and of a building called the Bishop s 
House. St. Oran’s ( Uiapel, ns it is called, 
is sup[>o8ed to be the most ancieiit; it is 
small, being only 60 feet by 20 feet. At- 
tached to it is a burying-grouiid, in which 
various kings of Scotland, Ireland, and Nor- 
way are said to have found tlieir last resting- 
place, The most extensive ruin is that of the 
church of St. Mary, which is cruciform, sur- 
mounted at the intersection of the nave and 
the transept by a sipiare tower of about 70 
feet in height, 'rhc letigth of tlu? transept 
is 70 feet, and that of the body of the 
church, east to west, 160 feet. 'I'lie island 
is now easily reached in summer by steam- 
ers daily from Oban. Pop. 213. 

Ionia, that part of the seaboard of Asia 
Minor which was inhabited by Ionian 
Greeks, a beautiful and fertile country op- 
posite the islands of Samos and Ghios, which 
also belonged to it. According to traditiiiU 
the Greek colonists came over from Attica 
about the middle of the 11th century n o., 
and founded twelve towns, which, though 
mutually independent, formed a confeder acy 
for common purposes. These inclutled Fho- 
caea, Ephesus, Miletus, &c., and latterly 
Smyrna. ( -ommerce, navigation, and agri- 
culture early rendered them wealthy and 
flourishing, but the country was made tribu- 
tary by Crresus, king of Lydia, and later 
by Cyrus, king of Persia (557 B.o.). With 
an interval of independence they remained 
under Persia until this empire was over- 
thrown by Alexander the Great, 334-331 
B.C., when they became a part of the Mace- 
donian Empire. Ionia, at a later period, 
became i)art of the Roman province of Asia, 
It was afterwards totally devastated by the 
Saracens, so that few vestiges of its ancient 
civilization remain. 

Ionian Dialect. See Greek Language, 
under Greece. 
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Ionian Islands, a number of Greek 
islands in the Ionian Sea, extending along 
the western and southern shores of Greece, 
of which the largest are Corfu, Cephalonia, 
Zante, and Cerigo, others being Ithaca or 
I’hiaki, Paxos, and Santa Maura; area, 1097 
square miles. All are extremely mountain- 
ous; and were it not for the vine, olive, and 
currant, especially the last, they could sup- 
T)ort but a small number of inhabitants. 
Tile climate is more uniformly temperate 
and humid than the mainland. The staple 
exports are oil, currants, valonia, wine, soap, 
and salt. The few manufactures are chiefly 
textile and ornamental. The religion is 
that of the (Jreek (’hurcb. The Ionian 
Islands often figure in the ancient history 
of Greece, but oidy singly. In 1 886 ( ’orfu 
voluntarily surrenclered itself tn Venice, and 
soon after the other islands placed them- 
selves under its protectifin. In 1797 the 
French became masters. In 1809-10 they 
were occupied by Pritish troops, and in 1815 
the seven islands were formed into a re- 
jmblic, under tlie jinitectorate of Great 
Britain. They were transferred to Greece 
in 1864. Pop. 252,000. 

Ionian Mode, an old ecclesiastical mode 
or scale represented by the modern scale of 

major. 

lonians. See Greece { History) and Ionia, 

Ionian Sea, the 


and alternating fillets; while (3) the enta- 
blature is rather more than two diameters 
in height. The volutes are connected on 
the flanks by a peculiar roll- moulding, called 
the baluster or holster. In the Roman /onfe, 
a modification of the latter style, the stylo- 
bate is lofty and not graduated ; the shaft 
diminishes one-tenth of a diameter and has 
twenty fillets and flutes ; the capital, which 
is two-fifths of a diameter, has its volutes 
a little lower tlian the other, and a square 
abacus with moulded edges covers the whole. 
I'ho chief examples of the Grecian Ionic are 
those of the Athenian Acropolis; while those 
of the Homan Ionic are found in the teniido 
of Fortuna Virilis and the Goliseum at 
Home. 

Ionic School, the earliest school of Greek 
philosophy, a school which attempted to 
explain the phenomena of nature from the 
forces and attributes of matter itself. It 
taught the doctrine of the immediate unity 
of matter and life, according to which matter 
is by nature endowed with life, and life is 
insej)arably connected with matter. 3'ha 
originator of this school, and indirecitly of 
Greek philosophy in general, was Thales, 
who flourished about 600 n.c. The other 
chief philosophers of the school were Anaxi- 
mander, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, and Anax- 
agoras. 8ee the separate articles. 

I'ophon, a son of the great dramatist 


ancient name of 
that part of the 

M editerranean fWfff 

which lies between 

the south part of i 

Italy and Greece. | 

Ionic Order, one 

of the orders of I 

classic architec- 
ture, the distin- 
guishing character- 

istic of which is the sTinrimT Ib 

volutes of its capi- lllLilllJl 

tcJ. In the Grccmn 
loitic (1) the sty- 
lobate consists of II I II li II 

three receding | 

equal steps the com- llJUUUUUl 

bined height of 
which is from four- 

fifths to a whole dia- 1 I 

meter; (2) the co* Ionic Order— Grocian. 

lumn, which in- 
cludes band, shaft, and capital, is rather 
more than nine diameters in height, the 
shaft being fluted with twenty-four flutee 


Sophocles, also a tragic poet. He is said to 
have gained the second prize in a contest 
with Euripides and Ion in 428 B.o. Of his 
plays, fifty in number, only a few lines are 
extant. 

lOU, a written acknowledgment of debt, 
usually made in this form: — ‘To Mr. A. B. 
lOUTen Hounds.— (J.D. May 12th, 1898.’ 
An acknowledgment of debt made in this 
form requires no stamp. It is not negotiable. 
The letters 1 0 XT are of course used instead 
of the words * I owe you.’ 

I'owa, one of the central United States, 
bounded on the north by Minnesota; east 
by Wisconsin and Illinois, from which it is 
separated by the Mississippi; south by Mis- 
souri; and west by Nebraska and Dakota, 
from which it is separated by the river 
Missouri ; area, 66,025 square iniles. It is 
well watered, its streams being all affluents 
of the large rivers which bound it on the 
west and east. To the Mississippi flow the 
Wapsipinoon, Iowa, Cedar, Skunk, and Dea 
Moines, with a general B.i. course. To the 
Missouri flow the Big and Little Sioux and 
other streams, The surface is undulating; 
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nearly four-fiffch« consisfeing of prairies 
covered with a rich coat of coarse grass, 
forming excellent pasturage. The climate 
is very healthy, and winter continues from 
December to March; the summer heat is 
tempered by frequent showers. The soil is 
in general very good, consisting of a deep 
black mould, intermingled in the prairies 
with sand, red clay, and gravel. The eas- 
tern portion is rich in mirierals. Lead is 
wrought to a considerable extent, and zinc, 
iron, and coal are found. 'I'he coal-fields 
cover an area of 18,000 B(iuare miles, and 
the yearly output is more than 4,000,000 
tons. Limestone, gypsum, and clay are 
abundant, l^he area occupied by forests 
and woodland is about 6,000,000 acres. 
Iowa is a great agricultural state, pro- 
ducing immense quantities of Indian corn, 
wheat, and oats, and also stands high in 
regard to dairy farming. Other industries 
include the manufacture of farm imple- 
ments, flour-milling, pork-packing, machi- 
nery, smelting-works, Ac. The length of 
railways open for tratfic is over 7000 miles. 
It possesses exceptional advantages for river 
trade, and the smaller streams sup[)ly abun- 
dant water-power. Education is well at- 
tended to. There is a state university (at 
l(>wa (^ity) and a flourishing state agricul- 
tural college. The aottlement of Iowa i)egan 
in 1833, when the first purchase of land 
from the Indians took place; its territorial 
government was instituted in 1833, and it 
was admitted into the Union in 1846. The 
capital is Des Moines; the principal towns 
being Dubuque, Davenport, Burlington, 
Council Bluffs, Sioux City, Cedar llapids, 
and Keokuk. Pop. (1900), 2,251,829, 

Iowa City, a city in the ITnited States, 
capital of J ohnson county, Iowa, on the river 
Iowa, at the head of the navigation. It 
contains the state university, and was once 
the state capital. Pot). 7987. 

Ipecacuan'ha, a substance used in medi- 
cine, of a nauseous odour and repulsive bit- 
terish taste, the dried root of several plants 
of the nat. order Rubiaceae growing in South 
America. All the kinds have nearly the same 
ingredients, but differ in the amount of the 
active principle which they contain. The 
best is the annulated, yielded by the Ce- 
phaUis Ipecacuanha, a small shrubby plant, 
a native of Brazil, Colombia, and other parts 
of South America. When given in very 
small doses ipecacuanha improves the appe- 
tite and digestive powers; in a somewhat 
larger dose it may be given to increase the 
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secretion from the mucoiis membrane of the 
air- passages; and in a still larger, from 15 
to 20 grains, it occasions vomiting. It is 
also capable, by being combined with other 



Iltoau-iiiUilia I’lant (CephnfUs liM’ctmumha). 

Buljstances, of j)roducing increased perspira- 
tion, as in the well-known Dover’s powder. 
The name of American ipecacuanha is given 
to the Euphori/ta Ipecacuanha, a plant which 
grows in sandy plat;es in North America, 
it is emetic, purgative, and diaphoietic. 

Iphigenia (if-i-je-ni'a), in Creek legend 
and poetry, daughter of Agamemnon and 
(jlytemnestra. 'Jk) avert the wrath of Ar- 
tfimis, whom Agamemnon had enraged by 
killing a consecrated hind, and who detained 
the (Ircok fleet at Aulis that had been ])re- 
pared for the Trojan war, Iphigenia was to 
be sacrificed on the altar; b\it a hart was 
miraculously substituted for lier, and she 
was conveyed in a cloud to ^’auris. She 
became priestess here to Artfemis, and saved 
her brother Orestes when on the point of 
being sacrified. 

Ipoma'a, a large genus of plants of tJie 
nat, order ( km volvulacca;, consisting mostly 
of twining prostrate her])s, widely distributed 
in wann regions. The species of most im- 
portance is /. Purept, which yields the jalap 
of commerce. See Jalap. 

Ipsam'bul, Ahuham'hul, or ABUsrM'nHii, 
a village of Nubia, on the left bank of the 
Nile; remarkable for omtaining two of the 
most perfect and magnificent specimens of 
Egyptian rock- cut temples existing. IRe 
facade of one of them is adorned with sev- 
eral stupendous colossal sitting statues of 
Rameses IT. (the (Ireat), the largest pieces 
of Egyptian sculpture yet discovered. 

Ipsa'ra. See Psara, 

IpAioa. See Modica. 

Ip'suB, small town of Phrygia, Asia 
Minor, famous for a great battle fought B.o. 
801. See Antigonm. 

Ipswich (ip'sich), a pari., county, and 
municipal borough and river-port in Eng- 
land, capital of Suffolk, on the Orwell. It 
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is pleasantly situated on a gentle declivity, 
and contains many interesting specimens of 
mediaeval architecture. The public build- 
ings include a fine town -hall, a nevv post- 
office, a custom-house, county court-house, 
cavalry barracks, theatre, &c. The indus- 
tries embrace agricultural implements, ma- 
chinery, artificial stone, artificial manure, 
silk, tanning, ropes, lime and cement, brew- 
ing, 8hii>-buil(ling, &c. Ipswich is a town of 
great anti(|uity. It was originally called 
Gippeswich, from the neighbojiring river 
Gipping. Xing John gave it its first charter. 
It sends two members to parliament. Pop. 
(1901), 00,6‘22. 

Iquique (i-ke'ka), a seaport of C-hili, pro- 
vince of Tarapacd, recently a fishing village, 
but now a considerable town with an im- 
portant trade, its rise being due to the ex- 
tensive deposits of nitrate of soda and borax, 
and the silver-mines, &c., in its neighbour- 
hood. It has suffered much from earth- 
quakes, and in 1879 was blockaded, bom- 
barded, and finally captured by Chili. 

Irade (i-rii'de), a decree or command of 
the Sultan of 'i'urkey directed to the grand 
vizier, whose duty it is to proinnlgate it to 
the public. 

IrakAj'emi, an interior province of Persia, 
separated from the Caspian Sea by Ghilau 
and Mazanderan; area, al.)o\it 138,000 S(\, 
miles, a large part of which in the east is 
occupied by salt deserts, the rest being 
largely mountainous, with some fine valleys 
and rich plains. The chief towns are the 
capital, Teheran, and Ispahan. 

Irak Ar'abi, the district lying between 
the rivers Tigris and l^hiphrates, at the lower 
part of their course, corresponding nearly to 
the ancient Babylonia. 

Iran, or Eran (Old Persian, Arifana; 
Zend, Airyana, that is, land of the Aryans), 
the name given by the ancient Persians to 
their native land, and still used by the 
modern Persians, though it is also employed 
in a wider sense to designate the whole of 
the country from the Indus to the Tigris, in 
contradistinction to Turau, the name often 
employed as synonymous with Turkestan. 

Iranian Languages, a family of languages 
belonging to the Indo-European stock, closely 
allied to the Indian group, and called by 
some philologists Persian, from the best- 
known member of the family. The two 
oldest known Iranian languages are the Old 
Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions and the 
Old Baotrian or Zend, the latter the language 
in which the Zend-avesta or sacred writings 
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of the Parsees is composed. The Middle 
Iranian languages are the Pehlevi, and still 
later the Parsee, which are preserved in the 
commentaries to the Zend- a vesta. The latter 
approaches pretty closely to the modern Per- 
sian. The most important of the New Iranian 
languages is the modem Persian, in which 
has been produced a very rich and celebrated 
literature. The Afghan or Pushtu, and the 
dialects of the Kurds, form separate branches 
of the Iranian family. 

Irawadi. See IrrawaAdy. 

Ir'bit, a town in llussia, in the government 
of Perm, on the frontiers of Siberia, at the 
confluence of the Irbit and the Niza. It is 
noted for a great annual fair, held in the 
month of February. Pop. 20,064. 

Ireland (in Irish, Erm; in Latin, Hihernm), 
the more western and smaller of the two 
principal islands of which the United King- 
dom is composed, is separated from Great 
Britain on the east by the Irish Sea, and 
surrounded on all other sides by the North 
Atlantic Ocean. Measured diagonally, the 
greatest lengtli, from Mizen Head in the 
south-west, to Fair Head in the north-east, 
is 300 miles; and the greatest breadth, from 
Carnsore l\)int in the south-east, to Beuwee 
Head in the north-west, is 212 miles; the 
central breadth, nearly between the bays of 
Dublin and Galway, is 110 miles. The area 
is 32,551 square miles. Ireland is divided 
into the four provinces of Iweinster, Ulster, 
Munster, and Connaught, and into 32 
counties. These, with their areas and popu- 
lations, are given in the table on page 49. 

The population in 1841 was 8,175,124; in 
1851, 6,552,385, the decrease being partly 
owing to the famine resulting from the 
potato disease in 1846 -47, and partly to 
emigration. Since 1851 over 3,800,000 emi- 
grants have left the country. Pop. in 1891, 
4,704,750; in 1901, 4,458,775. The capital 
is Dublin; the other chief towns are Belfast, 
Cork, Limerick, and Londonderry. 

Surface . — The coast, forming a line of 
nearly 3000 miles, is, in general, bold and 
rugged, and is diversified by numerous in- 
dentations, some of which run far into the 
land and form excellent natural harlx>ur8. 
There are a considerable number of islands, 
chiefly on the west coast, the largest being 
Achill. The mountains, generally speaking, 
rise in isolated masses at a short distance 
from the coast, the interior having the form 
of a vast plain, in which are extensive tracts 
of bog. The Macgillicuddy’s Reeks, in the 
south-west, are the highest, the culminating 
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fliimmit being Oarrantual, 3414 feet. The 
mountains of Wicklow, in the south-east, 
reach the height of over 3000 feet (laigna- 
qiiilla is 3039). Rivers are not only numer- 
ous but are very equally distributed over 


Phovinc>;s and 
COUNTIK.S. 


Leinster : 

Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny,.,. 

Kind’s (-ounty,. . . 

Longford, 

Louth, 

Meatli, 

Queen’s (bounty, .. 

Westmiijith, 

Wexford, 

Wicklow, 

Munster : - 

Chu'e, 

Cork, 

KeiTy, 

Limerick, 

’I’ipperary, 

Waterford, 

Ulster 


Cavan,. 


Down, 

Fermanagh,. , . 
Loinlonderry, . 
Monaghan, . . , 


Connaught 


Leitrim, 

Mayo 

lloscorninon,. 
Sligo, 


Total, 


Area in 

Pop. in 

in 

tiq. m. 

181)1. 

n)oi. 

7,626 

1,187,760 

1,152,829 

U(^ 

40,1)30 

37,748 

354 

410,210 

448,206 

(<54 

70,20() 

6.3,5(50 

8(K) 

87,201 

70,150 

772 

05,503 

00,187 

421 

52,047 

40,(572 

317 

71,038 

05,820 

f«>5 

70,087 

07,407 

6(J4 

04,883 

67,417 

710 

05,109 

01,020 

1)01 

111,778 

lot, 104 

782 

02,130 

00.824 

9,522 

l,n2,402 

1,076.188 

1,332 

124,483 

112,334 

2,81)0 

438,432 

404.011 

1,851) 

179,130 

106. 7 20 

1 .0(14 

158,012 

14(5, OOS 

1,()C1 

173,188 

100,232 

' 710 

08,251 

87,187 

! 8,669 

1,619,814 

1,582,826 

1,11)2 

428, 128 

544,705 

512 1 

143,280 

125,302 

740 

111,017 

07,541 

1,871 

185,035 

173,722 

' 058 

207,0.59 

200, 3(54 

1 716 

74,170 

05,430 

' 810 

152,000 

! 144,404 

i 400 

H0,20(i 

71,011 

I 1,20(1 

171,401 

1.50,5(57 

! 6,834 

! 724,774 

646,932 

! 2,374 

214.712 

102,540 

013 

1 78,618 

(50,343 

2,157 

I 210,034 

109, 100 

084 

114,397 

101,701 

700 

1 

98,013 

84,083 

32,651 

4,704,760 

4,458,775 


the surface. The Shannon, in the west, the 
largest river of Ireland if not of the United 
Kingdom, is navigable to its source in Lough 
Allen, forming a waterway of 240 miles. 
The other rivers of most importance are the 
Bandon, Lee, Blackwater, Suir, and Barrow, 
which enter the sea on the south, the last 
two by the union of their streams forming 
the broad estuary of Waterford harbour; 
the Slaney, in the south-east angle, which 
expands into Wexb)rd Haven ; the liiffey 
and the Boyne, entering the sea on the east, 
the former having the caf)ital at its mouth, 
the latter being the largest river which dis- 
charges itself into the Irish Sea on the east 
coast; and the Bann and the Foyle, which 
have their mouths at no great distance from 
each other on the north coast. Ireland pos- 
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sesses a vast number of lakes (or loughs). 
Lough Nejqjh, in the north-east, is a (piad* 
rangular expanse 1 7 miles long by lo broad, 
and is the largest lake of the United King- 
dom. Ti'he other more important lakes are 
Lough Erne, also in the north; Lough Oor- 
rib, in the west, and connected with it l)y a 
subterranean channel Lougli Mask; Ijongh 
Conn, also in the west; and Loughs Allen, 

Ree,aud 1 )erg the brat thecommcmujinont, 

and the other two wide cx}>unsumB of 
Shannon. Besides thes<3 tliere are many 
others, among whicli the lakes of Killarney, 
in the south-west, are pre-eminent for beauty, 
and attract niimerotis visitors. 

(rvoloff}/ and Minerals. 'Pho mountains 

are formed of vast masses of primary and 
metatnor])hic rocks, while the secondary for- 
mations spread over the interior. Basaltic 
rocks are almost entirely confined to the 
north-cast, where they often form colon- 
nades, of which the (Jiant’s Causeway is a 
celebrabid specimen. ( 1 ranite has its largest 
development in the south-east, whore it 
forms the great mass of the njountains of 
Wicklow. It is more sparingly developed 
iri the west and north-west ( 1 lonegal), as well 
as in the north-east. 'Phe lower rocks of the 
Silurian system form no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the wholtj island, covering largo por- 
tions of the nortli-north-east and south-west 
as well as j)artB of the west. 3’he Old Red 
Sandstone has its largest continuous de- 
veloi)inent in the county of ( \)rk, but rises to 
the surface at minierous isohited spots. ^Phe 
rocks next in the scries belong to the ( carbo- 
niferous system; at the bottom of which lit^s 
the Mountain Idmestone, the most largely 
developed of all the rocks of Irelarul, oc- 
cupying almost the whole of the interior. In 
some cases, }>articularly in the south-west, tl»e 
coal-measures occupy considerable areas, 
but the quality of the coal is generally very 
inferior, ami it is worked only to a very 
small extent, the yearly out|)ut being only 
about 100,000 tons. The strata higher in 
the geological aeries than the coal are very 
partially developed. Of other minerals than 
coal Ireland yields small quantities of iron 
ore, lead ore, slate, alum, salt, &c. 

Climate . — The climate is on the whole 
moister, milder, and more equable than that 
of the greater part of Britain. It is highly 
favourable to vegetation, and allows plants 
to winter in the open air that can <lo so in 
very few places in Britain; some species of 
plants also being ])eculiar in Ii-olaud alone 
of the British isles, as for the 
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strawberry-tree or arbutus, found in the 
south- west. 

Agriculture . — As regards agriculture Ire- 
land has great advantages, for though there 
is a great extent of moorland, there is also 
a vast area of arable surface, covered with 
a deep friable loam of remarkable richness. 
Notwithstanding, agriculture on the whole is 
in a liackward state, a result largely due to 
the smallness of the holdings, and to the evils 
of overciropping. However, a steady diminu- 
tion is now taking place in the number of 
very small holdings. 'j''ho rearing of live 
stock and dairy -farming are largely carried 
on. liy far the largest grain crop is oats; 
the chief green crop is potatoes, wliicli cover 
an area about one and a half times as large 
as in (Ireat Britain. Potatoes had become 
the main food of the people by the end of 
the 17th century, and a potato famine 
occurred as early as 1730. Another Btaj)le 
crop, eHj)ecially in the north, is hax. 
Much beneht is expected to accrue to Irish 
agriculture from the operation of the recent 
Land Acts. The main provisions of that 
of 1881 have been briefly summarized under 
the terms ^fair rent,’ ‘fixity of tenure,* and 
‘ free sale.’ By the first of these every ten- 
ant who objects to his rent or the, rent the 
landlord wishes to exact, is entitled to have 
a ‘fair rent’ fixed for him by a court, this 
rent to remain unaltered for fifteen years. 
By ‘fixity of tenure’ the law recognizes 
that the tenant has a certain right in his 
holding in virtue of which he is not to 
be arbitrarily removed from it withotit 
compensation, and which enables him on 
leaving his farm to obtain the best price 
he can get for yielding up his j) 08 se 8 sion. 
’J’he ‘ free sale ’ of this riglit of tenancy is 
restricted only in so far as that it must 
be to one person only (except under agree- 
ment with the landlord), that the land- 
lord may object on sufficient grounds to the 
person purchasing, and that he also has the 
right of pre-emption. At the expiration of 
the fifteen years the landlord may resume 
possession of the holding on paying the ten- 
ant compensation for improvements effected 
by him, and also paying him the value of 
his tenant-right, both being determined by 
the court should the parties be unable to 
agree. This act was extended and amended 
by an act of 1887, other acts being passed 
in 1891 and 189(5. 

Industries and Trade . — Of industrial 
employments the linen manufacture is the 
chief and is in a v ery flourishing condition. 


It has increased in a remarkable manner 
within the last twenty or thirty years, and 
Belfast, its centre, has now become the second 
city of Ireland. The woollen manufacture at 
the outset outstripped that of linen; but it was 
hampered by unjust restrictions imposed by 
parliament at the instance of the woollen 
inanufaijturers of England. The brewing 
of porter and distillation of whisky form 
imj>ortant industries, d’he fisheries employ 
a considerable number of persons, but far 
fewer than they should, ddie salmon fi.sher- 
ies are valuable, and are increasing in value. 
The trade is only «)f a moderate bulk. Tiie 
main articles of export consist of agricultural 
produce, the greater part of which finds its 
markiit in (Jreat Britain. These articles 
include grain, live stock, salt and fresh 
meat, eggs, butter, &c. Of manufactured 
articles linen is the chief export ; whisky 
and porter are also exported. The trade 
with foreign countries is inconsiderable. 
The inland trade is mucih facilitated by 
the rivers and canals, on the improvement 
and construction of which res])(!ctively largo 
sums have been spent. 9’he railway system, 
although disproportionate to that of Eng- 
land or of Hcotland, has attained a total 
length of 3044 miles, while Scotland has 
over 3300. 

Jleligion . — The prevailing religion is the 
Homan C-atholic. ’J’he Keformation never 
made much progress, and though the Pro- 
testant Episcopal (dmrch was established 
by law it was only the church of a small 
minority. Jn 1809 an a(;t was passed for 
its disestablishment. ITeviously the clergy 
were supported l)y a tithe rent-charge, the 
jwoceedc of the churcli lands, &c., but by the 
new act, taking effect from Ist .January, 
1871, the pro})erty and tithes formerly be- 
longing to the church were vested in com- 
missioners, who had charge of the winding 
up of the church’s financial affairs, and 
their powers wt^re in 1881 transferred to the 
Irish Land ( knnmission, wdio are now engaged 
in completing the work. I’art of the funds 
thus liberated has been expended on educa- 
tion and the relief of distress. The Irish 
Church has still a fund of its own, amount- 
ing to about £7,300,000, over £3,000,000 
of which has been contributed by its friends. 
Its affairs are now nianaged by diocesan 
synods and the general synod in conjunction 
with a representative body. The supreme 
legislative powers reside in the general 
synod, which meets in Dublin, and is com- 
posed of the Archbishops of Armagh and 
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I)ublin and the ton bisliops, and of lay and 
clencal representatives from the different 
dioceses; the lay representatives being more 
than twice as numerous as the clerical. The 
representative body consists of the arch- 
bishops and bishops ex officio^ thirty-six lay 
and clerical elected members (three for 
each diocese), and twelve co-opted members 
elected by the other two classes conjointly. 
At tlic head of the Roman Catholic Church 
are four archldshops, who take the title t»f 
Armagh, Dublin, (-ashel, and 'l^iam, and 
twenty-four bishops. 'IFhe whole of the 
Irish Roman Catholic clergy are supported 
solely by voluntary contributions. The 
iiiurjher of j)rie8t8 is JlliOO, more than half 
being curates. There are numerous monas- 
teries and convents. ^Phe Presbyterian 
(/hiirch is chitifly confined to X lister, where 
it may be said, especially in the counties of 
Down and Antrim, tt) be tin; leading reli- 
gious de nomination. Its ministers are sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, seat- 
rents, and church funds. 'I'hey wore for- 
merly aided hy an aiinunl grant from g«w- 
eniinent, called tin? h*e<ilum Jhmmu, the 
amount of which, }>aid in 18fi9, was 1*10,5 17. 
This grant was abolished by the Irish Church 
Act (tf 18fi0, and was commuted to a single 
sum of £701,372 paid to the chur<;h. Ac- 
cording to the (HUiKUH of 1001 tlnu t; W(>n^ in 
Ireland 3,308,r)()l Roman Catholics, 581,089 
Kj>isi'o]»,'ilinns, 4 13,270 Presbyterians, 02,000 
1V1( thodists, and 03,713 memlxirs of other 
persuasions. 

Educfitirm.-^ThQ principal educational 
institutions are Duhlin University and tlio 

thr. 'c (.Queen’s Colleges of Ihdfast, ( -ork, and 
Cal way. The C^ueen’s Colleges were for- 
merly connected with an examining and 
degree - conferring body (Queen’s Univer- 
sity); but for this a similar body, the Royal 
Univei’sity of Ireland, was substituted in 
1882, £2(),00() being yearly granted from 
the surplus funds of the Irish ( Iiurch. The 
Ih >\ nl ( \)llege of Science, established in 
1807, suj plies a complete course of in- 
struction ill science applicable to the indus- 

tii. vl arts. The Catholic University of Ire- 
land, established in 1854, consists of Univer- 
sity College, Duhlin, St. Patrick’s College, 
M.'iynooth, and several other colleges, I’he 
seminaries for the education of the Catholic 
prie8th(K)d are numerous, the most promi- 
nent l)eirig the College of Alaynooth, foun- 
ded in 1795, and formerly receiving annually 
from government £20,300, for which, by 
the Irish CJhiirch Act of 1809, a sum of 


£372,331 was paid in compensation. Tim 
General Assembly’s I’heologieal (^dlege, 
Pelfast, and the Magee College, London- 
derry, are Presbyterian colleges. I'lie chief 
elementary schools are those under the 
superintendence of the Comnnssioners of 
National Education, the majority of them 
now being free. (See Britain.) In 1878 
an act was passed setting apart £1,000,000 
from the Irish Church surplus fund for the 
promotion of intermediate secular educa- 
tion by special examimitions, prizes, &c. 

-Ireland, by the Act of 
Union, became in 1801 an integral part of 
the Dnited Kingdom, and shares in its 
legislation by moans of twenty-eight repre- 
sentative peers in tlio House of liords, and 
103 representatives in the House of (com- 
mons. 'Phe representative peers are elected 
for life by the wliole body of Irish peers. 
The lonl - lieutenant, who represents the 
sovereign, is the head of the executive, and 
hohls his court in Dublin Castle. He is 
assisted hy a privy-council and a chief- 
secretary, who takes the most active part 
in the aAministration of affairs. As in Eng- 
land tlie chief legal functionaries are a lord 
chancellor, a lord chief-justice, and a master 
of tlu^ rolls. The Irish police force is a 
semi-military body, paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund. 

liiMory. — '^I’he beginning of the history of 
Ireland is enveloped in fable. As in Wes- 
tern Europe generally, the earliest inhabi- 
tants are believed to have been of Iberian 
race, and, therefore, akin to the modern 
Basipies. They were followed by the Celts, 
different tribes of whom probably arrived at 
different times, giving rise to such names as 
Eirbolgs, Milesians, &c. Among these the 
Scots were the latest, and latterly got the 
upper hand, so that their name became gen- 
erally applied to all the inhabitants. I'here 
is no ev idence that the Irish had the use of 
letters before the middle of the 5th century, 
when Christianity and Christian literature 
were introduced by St. Patrick. Subse- 
quently Ireland became the seat of western 
learning ; and its monasteries were the 
schools whence missionaries proceeded 
throughout continental Europe. Its inter- 
nal condition, however, was far from satis- 
factory. Divided among a number of hostile 
kings or chiefs, it had been long torn by in- 
ternal wars, and for nearly two centuries 
ravaged by the Banes, numbers of whom 
settled in the country, when, in the begin- 
ning of the 11th century, Brian Boroimhd 
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united the greater part of the ialancl under 
hi8 Hceptre, reetored tranquillity, and ku1>- 
dued the northern in vadern. 

After the death of J^riati at the close of 
the battle of (lontarf, 1014, gained against 
the Danes and their Irish allies, the island 
relapsed into its former state of division and 
anarchy. In this state of matters Henry 
11. of England obtained a pajial bull giving 
him the right to subdue it, and the way was 
paved to this when Derrnot, prince of Lein- 
ster, who had bcfui driven from the country, 
was reinstated by the aid of Kichard de ( lare 
(Strongbow) and othcjr Norman nobles. In 
1172 Henry entered Ireland himself, and 
partly through the favour of the clergy and 
ins affability, the great princes did homage 
to him and acknowledged his supremacy. 
Many Norman barons and their folhiwers 
now settled in the country, but the English 
power was far fi’om being established over 
it. For long only a part was recognized as 
English territory (generally known as ‘the 
i’ale’), and this was governed by various 
nobles, subject to a vicejoy. ‘I'lio nobhjs 
<piarrellcd among themselves, and were 
very often at open feud. In Dll 5 Edward 
llruee, brother of the Scotch King, landed 
at the head of a htrge foi-ce, and was 
crowned king, but was defeated by the Eng- 
lish in 11117 near Dundalk. 'J’he English 
power was greatly reduced by this expedition 
however, and a number of the barons re- 
nounced their allegiance to England, and 
adopted the Irish language, law.s, manners, 
and customs. 'J'his led to the jjassing of the 
Statute of Kilkenny ( 1 d()7), forbidding, under 
severe penalties, intermarriages between 
ICnglish and Irish, the assumjjtkm of Irish 
iiamtis by persons of English blood, the use 
of the Irish language, the native (Hrehon) 
law, kc. Hut the English rule became so 
weak that the viceroy found it necessary 
tt) protect the Dale by payments of money 
to the Irish chiefs, and this state of matters 
long continued. In the reign of Henry VI I. 
(141)5) was piissed Poyniug's Act (so called 
from Sir Edward Poyiiing, lord-deputy of 
Ireland), which provided that all former laws 
passed in England should be in force in Ire- 
land, and that no Irish parliament, that is the 
parlian.ient of the hlnglish settlers, should be 
held witlu)ut })reviously stating tlie reasons 
why it was to be summoned, ami the laws it 
was intended to enact. At the beginning of 
the IGthcentury the greater part of the island 
still remained uiieompiered by the Flnglish. 
The native Irish lived according to their 


old customs under their own chiefs, and in 
manrKjrs and mode of life were still totally 
uncivilized. 

Henry VIII. assumed (by act of the 
Irish parliament) the title of King of 
Ireland, instead of Lord, which he had 
before borne as a vassal of the pope, and 
the Irish chiefs generally acknowledged 
his authority; but the change of religion was 
bitterly opposed, and Mary was ea.sily able 
to undo all that had been done in this direc- 
tion by her two predecessors. F^lizabeth 
im})osed a Protestant clergy upon the people, 
and her reign was marked by a series of 
risings, which terminated in the reduction 
of the wliole island. (Ireat stretches were 
taken from the Irish cliiefs, and distributed 
among I'biglish noblemen and othera, who 
wer(! to settle their new estates with pjnglish 
farmers. Little was done in this way, how- 
ever, compared with the great plantation of 
the North by dames I., umhii* whom 800,000 
acres of laud in Ulster were declared for- 
feited, a large part of this being entirely 
withdrawn from the I rish, and divided among 
Scotch or Pbiglish settlers. In 1041 there 
began an attem])t to shake off the English 
yoke, in which great atrocities were j)erpe- 
trated on both sides. In 104!) Droinwell was 
appointed lieutenant, and energetically, but 
cruelly, reduced the whole country within 
nine months, ddie next struggle was that 
which fullow«‘d the Revolution, when James 
IT. lando»l in 1089, and hoped to regain 
his crown by I'rench and I rish aid. 1 1 e failed 
to re<luce Londonderry, which held out, 
enduring the extremity of famine, till it 
was relieved by some ships from Pbigland. 
In the following year (1090) W illiam HI. 
arrived, and on the Ist of July gained a 
decisive victory over the forces of James 
or* the Boyne, near Drogheda. In 1091 
another victory was gained over the Irish 
at Aughriin in (lalway, and in October 
Limerick, the last place that held out for 
.)anie.s, capitulated, a treaty being concluded 
at the same time, by which the Oatholic 
Irish were to be allowed the free exercise 
of their religion, ^i’he ^JVeaty of Limerick 
was ill kept by the English. By a decree 
of parliament upwards of 1,000,000 acres 
were confiscated and divided among Pro- 
testants. Clruel penal Laws were passed 
against those who adhered to the (jatholic 
religion. The ('’atholie ecclesiastical digni- 
taries were bani.shed; the subordinate priests 
were not allowed to leave their counties; no 
Catholic could hold a public office, acquire 
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landed property, enter into a marriage with 
a Protestant, &c. 

Although these laws were not always 
rigorously carried out, yet they excited 
great bitterness of feeling, and produced 
frecpient revolutionary associations { White- 
hot/s and others), which iiiark the history of 
Ireland. In 1778 the penal laws against 
the C Catholics, though in)t repealed, were 
made much more lenient. C/ath(»lica were 
henceforth [)erinitted to acipiire landed pro- 
perty, to erect schools, and to observe their 
own religion under fewer restrictions. In 1782 
Poyning’s Act was re{»ealed, and freedom 
of legislation allowed to the Irish, though 
Catholics were still excluded from parlia- 
ment, and did not oven have the franchise 
till 1793. The French revolution had a 
great effect on the minds of the J rish people, 
and it was partly through this intluence 
that the Society of United Irishmen was 
fonricd, and that rebellion broke out in 
1798. Great atrocities were perpetrated, 
but the rising was Hpee<lily crushed. A 
body of Fretjch soldiers, loOO strong, landed 
in Killala Bay, but were compelled to sur- 
render. 

The British government now resolved to 
unite the Irish and English f)arliaments, 
and an act providing for the legislative union 
<»f the two countries pjis.sed the Irish parlia- 
ment in May, 1800, and the British parlia- 
ment in July of tin; same year, in virtue of 
which the union was effected on the 1st of 
.January, 1801. But although this measure 
bound tlie destinies of the two countries 
still more closely, yet it was far from put- 
ting an end to the troubles which had so 
long divided them. In 1 829, mainly through 
the efforts of O’Connell, the ( Catholic Eman- 
cipation act was pasHOil undtir which (’a- 
tholics could take a seat in parliament, and 
were admitted to most public offices. (See 
Vat ho! it' Eiiiaihclpation.) The Irish national 
party now tried tore[>ealthe Union, for which 
purpose O’Comiell founded the Repeal As- 
sociation. This movement collaj ised in 1843, 
and afterwards the potato famine in 1845, 
and again in 184(1, cast all other interests 
into the l)ack-ground. To mitigate this 
calamity parliament granted enormous sums 
of money; yet thousands died from starva- 
tion, and hundreds of thousands emigrated 
to America. Anarchical outbursts, agra- 
rian murders, and other acts of violence 
distracted the land. Meanwhile O’Connell 
died, and his party was replaced by one still 
more advanced, ^led the Young Ireland 


[>arty. In these circumstances the Freuch 
revolution in 1848 had a great effect ujjon 
Ireland. The leaders of the Young Ireland 
party. Smith O’Brien, Mitchei, Duffy, 
Meagher, and others, entered into relations 
with the provisional govermnont at I^aris, 
and the people began openly to exorcise 
themselves in the use of arms. But the 
rebellion turned out a mere fiasco. After 
the famine and great emigration a general 
improvement became visible among the 
inhabitants. Agriculture revived, and the 
iiiannfacturing industries began to compete 
with those of Eiighind. 

The year 18(55 witnessed anew conspiracy 
designc^l to separate England and Ireland. 
'Ihis originated in the U. States, when the 
numerous Irish during the civil war in that 
country hoped for a rupture between it and 
England,of which tliey might tiike advantage. 
This conspiracy, tlie members of w'hich called 
themselves Frnians (see Feniauit), mood 
spread to Ireland ; but before they could 
take any overt a(!tion in that island their 
d(!sign was stifled by the British govern- 
ment (1805 -()()). ’I'ht,* ministry now re- 

.solvtal to do all in their power to render 
the Irish people loyal and contented; and 
acc(H’dingly the Irish l^piseopal (’hurch was 
disestablisiicd in 1809, and another act was 
passed to improve thetenureof land, in 1870. 

Since 1871 an agitation for what is called 
Home Rule has made itself prominent. Its 
chief supporters, (hisignated ‘Nationalists,’ 
profess not to desire the severance of Ireland 
h'om Ifritain; what they mainly want, is to 
have an Irish parliament formatters exclu- 
sively Irish. In 1880 Ireland became the 
8(tene of an agitation carried on mainly by 
a body known as tlie Land League. 'Iho 
movement was so lawless that tw'o s|>eeial 
acts, a ‘coercion’ acjt and a peace preser- 
vation act, were passed. Still fuitlier to 
redress Irish grievances a land act was 
also passed in 1881, the chief provisions 
of winch have already bccui mentioned. 
J’he Land l^rnguo was supjiressed, but a 
body c;alled the National Lc;agiU! was soon 
organized in its place. In 1885, 8() Na- 
tionalist members (under the leadership of 
Mr. Farnell) were returned to parliament, 
and their jiressure on the government led to 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme in 1880 by which 
Ireland was to receive a [)arliamerit of her 
own and the Irish members to be withdrawn 
from the 1 mperial ()arliament. OlJiis and the 
act;ompanying scheme for the buying out of 
Irish landlords were rejected by parliament 
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and the majority of the eonatituencies, thus 
bringing a (Conservative government under 
Lord Halisbury into power. (8ee Britain.) 
A permanent act for the repression of crime 
was passed in 1887, and an act (Lord Ash- 
bourne’s) for the benefit of Irish tenants. 
A Home Rule bill passed the Commons but 
not the Lords in 1893. The Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1898 (established local councils 
similar to those in Great Britain. The 
Land Burchase Act of 1903 is intended to 
put an end to dual ownfirshij), by enabling 
tenants to buy tlnur farms. 

Layitfuaijr and Lifrrature. — The Irish 
languagtj belongs to the Gaelic or Gaedhelic 
l>rancl] of the ( ’eltic stem of languages, being 
closely akin to the (Jatdio of Scotland ami 
the Manx, and more remotely allied to the 
British <Hale(!ts (Welsh, (k)rnish, and Ar- 
moric). 33ie modern dialects or varieties of 
Irish, which differ very much from the an- 
cient, are spoken by the rural chisses in ( fon- 
nauglit and Munster, and f)arts of Ulster. 
In 188] there wc-re 61,000 jH;op]c who H]>oke 
Irish only, and over 88.5,000 who could Hj)eak 
it along with English; in 1901 the numbers 
were 20,903 and 620,189. Gaelic is a com- 
paratively modern form of Irish, wbicb, 
both linguistically and from the extent and 
antiquity of its literature, is far more im- 
portant than Gaelics. 

Irish literature is rather varied and ex- 
tensive, including history, legendary and 
actual, in prose and verse, annals, gene- 
alogies and jiedigrees, mythologi(;al and 
imaginative tales, lyric; poetry, satire, lives 
of saints, treatises on law, science, grammar, 
&c. Some of these may be as old as the 
5th century of our era. One of the earliest 
historic pieces is a metrical life of St. I’at 
rick. AmoiJgthemost important of the heroic 
tales is the I’aiii Bo’ Chniiluge or ( ’attle SjK>il 
of (lualnge, tl»e centre of a series of epic tales. 
A certain number of poems and tales, form- 
ing a cycle of their own, may ho called ( Issi- 
anic ; most of them are com parati vely modern. 
The glosses written to Latin works by Irish 
ecclesiastics, in the monasteries on the Gori- 
tineut founded during the 7th and 8th cen- 
turies, are among the oldest specimens of 
the language. Many bardic remains belong 
to the period of the English conquest, but 
after that date Irish poetry appears to have 
sunk. Many bards, however, who were 
still maintained by the native chiefs, helped 
by their songs to keep up a national feeling 
hostile to the English domination. The 
native authorities for Irish history may go 


back to St. Patrick at the very earliest 
The oldest list of kings dates from the 
middle of the 11th century. The oldest and 
by far the ablest annalist, whose works have 
been at least partially preserved, is Tigher- 
nacb O’ Brian, who belonged to the royal 
family of the O’Connors of Connaught. 
He died in 1088. The other chief annals 
are the Ulster Annals, the Annals of Innis- 
fail, and the Annals of the Four Masters 
(from its four dilferent compilers). The 
most important Irish manuscripts are con- 
tained in the library of Trinity (College, 
and the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, in 
the IkHlleian l.(ibrary, and the British 
Museum. 

Ireland, William IIlniiy, son of a Lon- 
don bookseller and j)ublisher (author of 
various illustrated Wijrks), born in 1777, 
died 1 835. He iinj>ogcd Hj)uriou8 Shaksperian 
MSS. upon bis father, who wjis a Shakspere 
enthusiast, and also upon other men of let- 
ters, and latterly produced two ‘Shaksperian’ 
plays, Vortigern and Henry II., the former 
of which was purchased % Sheridan and 
anted at Dj’ury Lane, but wjis a complete 
failure. The criticisms of Malone led to the 
ex})<)8nre of the fraud, which wtis acknow- 
ledged by Ireland in 1 796. Several novels, 
poems, &c., proceeded from his pen, besides 
bis ( ’onfessions (1805), containing an account 
of his forgeries. 

Irenae'uB, Saint, Bishop of Lyons, a 
pupil of Poly carp, was probably a native of 
Smyrna, and Ijorn between 120 and 140 
A.F). He is generally supposed to have suf- 
fered martyrdom at Tiyons, in the jiersecu- 
tioii under Septiiriius Severus in 202. He 
actively opposed the Gnostics. Only some 
fragments remain of his Libri V. adversug 
Haereses, written in Greek. 9 here is, how- 
ever, a very ancient Latin version. 

Irene (i-ro'ne), Empress of ( ^mstantinofde, 
was 1)0111 at Athens about 752 a.d., ami in 
769 married I.«o IV., after whose death 
she (780) became regent during the minor 
ity of her son Constantine VI. She had 
during the life of her husband been ban- 
ished from the imperial palace for her de- 
votion to the worship of images; hut in 788 
A.D. a council of bishops held at Nice under 
her auspices restored image- worship in the 
Eastern Church. When Constantine had 
grown up he took the reigns of government 
himself, and reigned alone seven years, when 
his mother had him arrested and his eyes 
put out, and he was at last murdered. Irene 
was the first female who reigned over the 
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Baeteru Empire. She had ordered many 
noblea into l:)ani8hment to secure more firmly 
her power, but Nicephorua, lier treasurer, 
through their influence gained the imperial 
throne, and exiled her in 802 to the isle of 
Leaboa, where she died of grief in 803. 

Ireton, Hknky, a Tarliamentary general, 
was lK>rn in Nottinghamahire in IfilO. 
DcHcended from a good family, he was 
brought up to the law’^; but when the civil 
conteata commenced he joined the l*arlia- 
nu'ntary army, and by the interest of 
(Cromwell, whose daughter Bridget he mar- 
ried in 1640, he became conmiisaary-gen- 
eral. Ho commanded the left wing at 
Nfiseby, which wua ilefeated by the furious 
onset of Ku[»ert, and himaelf made prisoner, 
but aome hours after bo recovered his lib 
erty. 11 tj Avas an imphuuible enemy of the 
king, had a principal band in framing the 
ordinance for his trial, and sat himself Jis 
one of the judges. J reton accompanied 
Cromw’ell to Irtdand in 161b, and was left 
by him as lord-deputy. He rechieed the 
natives to obedience w'itli grt:ut vigour, but 
cruelly. Ho died of tin; plague before the 
walla of Linicriek, 1651, and wiis buried in 
Westminster Abbey 1652. 

Iriarte'a, a genus of S. Aineiican palms, 
tall growing trees, of wbicli one species, /. 
exorrhizit, the pashuiba or jMixuiba palm, 
yields a hard kind of woo<l used for build 
iug, and exported for umbrella bandies, »'tc. 

Irida'cese, a natural order of endogenous 
plants, niostly liorl'aeeons, and with e<pii- 
tant leaves (that is, loaves overlapping en- 
tirely in a parallel manner), three stamens 
with extiAU'se anthers, and an inferior 
ovary; natives ehietly of the middle parts 
of Enro[)e and N. America and the (lape 
(lolony. 'I'liey have beautiful flowers, and 
include the iris, gln,diohi8, crocus, ixia, &c. 

Irid ium, a metal of a whitish colour, not 
malleable, discovered in the black scales 
which remain when native platinum is dig- 
olved in a<pia regia; specific gravity about 
A:l ' !, symbol Ir. It takes its name from the 
variety of colours it exhibits while dissolv- 
ing in hydrochloric acid. It is the most 
infusible of metals. It forms a number of 
alloys, one of which, iridosmine, occurs na- 
tive. The alloy with gold is malleable and 
much resembles gold in apj)earance, that 
with copper is very hard, pade red in colour, 
and ductile. 

Iridos'mme, Iridosmium, a native com- 
pound of iridium and osmium, forming an 
osmide of iridium, in which the Iridium is 
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less or more replaced by platinum, rhodium, 
and ruthenium. It is used for pointing 
gold pens, and iridium is obtained from it. 

I'ris, in Greekmythology , the tleet golden- 
winged messenger of the Olympian gods. 
Iris was originally the personification of the 
rainbow^ though she does not appear as such 
in the Homeric j)oem8. She is represented 
with wings attached to her ahoiildei*8 and 
a herahl’s staff in her left hand, reju’csen- 
tativo of her office of messenger. 

Iris, the muscular curtain stretched verti- 
c.'illy in the anteiior part of the eye, per- 
forated by and forming the coloured circle 
around the jnipil. See Ki/r. 

Iris, a plant that gives name to the 
natural order Iiidacea', and is also called 
flag and flovver-du-Hs. 'i'he plants of the 
gemiH /r/.s’, sonic of which are medicinal 
and others merely ornamcnt.'il, are found 
in many localities over Europe, Asia, and 
America, ^rhey usually grow in wet ])lace8, 
bearing flowers of various colours, but the 
prevailing tint is blue. common 

British species, /. finnu/druniH, has yidhiw 
flowers. 'riui stinking iris (/. fatidtH- 
gim<i) of southern I'higland lias ])ur[»le 
flowers and ill-smidling leaves. Orris-root 
ciuisists of the root stock of some spirios, as 
1. JJorniti Hit; and the ntot-stock of this and 
otlicr species arc cathartic or lanetii*. iSl any 
beautiful species arc growm in gardens, 'riie 
most admired species arc the l*ersian (/. 
/^tr.sv'ca), the snakfi’s head (/. the 

(.'halcedonian, the Spanish, and the lhii;lish. 

Iris, one of the asteroids or planetoids. 

Irish Car. See J an n tiny Car. 

Irish Church, Language and Litera- 
ture, &C. See Inland. 

Irish Moss. See Carraymn. 

Irish Sea, the sea between (freat Britain 
and Ireland, north of St. George’s ( ’hannel 
and south of the North fUiannel, 136 miles 
long and about 60 miles wide. It contains 
the islands of Anglesey and Man. 

Irish Society, a society formed under 
James 1., by twelve London companies, to 
colonize the confiscated lands in the north 
of Ireland, which, when they were thus 
settled, were named the Ulster plantations. 
I'hese ctmipanies still own much land in 
Ulster. 

Iri'tis, inflammation of the iris of the 
eye. The symptoms of iritis are a zone of 
a pale pink colour round the cornea, formed 
by vessels traversing the sclerotic; and the 
iris itself undergoes a remarkable change 
of colour. The patie nt experiences pain 
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in the orbit of the eye, in the forehead, 
and side of the head, which frequently 
grows more intense at night. Iritis may 
arise from wounds in the iris, from too pro- 
longed continuous use of the eye, or from 
constitutional predisposition induced sy- 
philis, scrofula, &c. It may bo treated 
according to circumstances by blood-let- 
ting, belladonna, and mercury. 

Irkutsk^a town in Southern Siberia, capi- 
tal of government of same name, at the junc- 
tion of the Irkut with the Angara, about 4<) 
miles from Lake Raikal. It is the residenc^e 
of the goveriHU'-gencral of Kastern Siberia, 
lias a cfithedral and a nund>er of public build- 
ings, manufactures woolhuis, linens, leather. 
Sic , and carries on a good trade in t«;a and 
otner articles imported from China, furs, &,c. 
I'oj). r)l,4.‘ll.- The government, which is 
bounded by Yenisseisk, \'akut8k, IVans- 
Jlaikalia, Lake Jlaikal, and (Chinese ‘'J’urke- 
stan, has an area of *109, 190 sq, miles, and 
a po}). of 540,535, a number of whom are 
[)ersons banished from Russia. 

Iron, the most universally distributed and 
the most generally applied of all the metals 
{JjSit. forum : symbol Fe). It is the most 
tenacious of the metals, having a breaking 
strain of 1 00,000 lbs. per sep inch of section; 
and two pieces can be perfectly welded to- 
gether when raised to a white heat. It is 
so ductile that it can be drawn into wire as 
fine as the human haii’. It occurs chiefly in 
the earth's crust in combination with oxy- 
gen, l)ut it is also found in combination 
with Bovend other elements, and sometimes, 
although rarely, native or in the metallic 
state. Id 1 ere are two varieties of native 
iron, the telluric aud the meteoric, d'he 
former occurs in small quantities only, in 
grains and thin plates, associated with other 
metals, principally lead and copper. It is 
of a steel-gray colour. Mtdeoric iron is a 
pale steel-gray, very malleable and tough, 
Ilexihle Imt not elastic. It has been found 
in masses in various j)arts of Europe, Africa, 
and America, and derives its name from 
having travelled through the air in the form 
of meteors, and having been brought to the 
earth from outside space by the attraction 
of gravity. All the specimens of meteoric 
iron analysed contained nickel, most of them 
also cobalt, besides copper, manganese, and 
other minerals. 

It is from one or other of its ores that 
the iron of commerce is obtained. The ores 
of iron are very numerous, but the oxides, 
carbonates, and sulphides are the most im- 


portant, and, from the manufacturing point 
of view, the following are the most valu- 
able: — 1. Magnetic Iron Ore. This, the 
richest of all the ores of iron, contains, 
when ])erfectly pure, 72 ’41 per cent of me- 
tallic iron. It is iron-black in colour, with 
a metallic lustre, highly magnetic (espe- 
cially the sj^ecimens of it that are called 
native loadstone)^ and extremely infusible. 
It is most commonly found in palaeozoic rocks, 
generally in beds aud large masses. Some 
mountains in l.apland and Chili consist al- 
most entirely of this variety of ironstone. 
In Sweden it exists in great abundance and 
purity, and the bar-iron produced from it is 
much in demand by steel manufacturers. 
It is plentiful also in Norw'ay and Russia, 
the East Indies and China, and in North 
America occurs in beds in granitic moun- 
tains in the north-east part of the United 
States, anti in many other tracts. Various 
parts of (»reat Lritain also possess deposits 
of magnetic ore. Its specific gravity varies 
from 4*24 to 5*4. 2. llamatite or JSprcular 

Iron Ore.j lied I/ceniaiitc. This mineral in 
its purest state contains about 70 per cent 
of iron. Specular ore is a deep steel-gray in 
colour, with a brilliant, and often iridescent 
tarnish externally ; its fracture exhibits a 
brilliant lustre. It is opaque in large frag- 
ments, but the edges of small thin scales are 
of a blood-red colour by transmitted light. 
It occurs crystalline and lamellar, hard and 
massive, earthy and friable. 'Jliis ore is 
found in the older rocks, especially gneiss 
and granite, both in beds and veins. Creat 
Britain has vast deposits of haematite in 
(bimberland, 1 Lancashire, Devonshire, and 
(k)riiwall, the red ores being chiefly utilized 
by British smelters. France, (lejinany, 
Russia, and North and S<mth America, 
have large deyiosits of the crystalline variety. 
3. Broxen Iron Orc^ Brou n lla uiatitf . This 
variety consists essentially of hydrated 
ferric oxide, and contains when pure about 
f)0 per cent (*f iron, along with about 16 
per cent of combined winter. Brown iron 
ore occurs plentifully in France, CJermany, 
Belgium, and in England, chiefly in the 
Forest of Dean, in Devonshire, Lincoln- 
shire, and near Durham. Brown hcematite 
is generally a yellow powder, sometimes 
passing into a browm or velvet black. It 
affords a very malleable and much harder 
iron than the red ore, and very good steel. 
Before the blowpipe it blackens and mag- 
netizes, but after calcination and cooling the 
powder becomes red, and in this state is 
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much used for polishing metals. There are 
also many varieties of brown haematite, to 
which distinctive names are applied. Jiog 
irmi ore is a variety of brown haematite 
which occurs in most European countries, 
and is so named from its being chiefly found 
in marshy places. It is considered to be of 
recent formation, and the iron obtained from 
it can but rarely be used for sheet-iron, and 
never for wire. 4. Spathic Iron Ore. This 
mineral, as the name implies, resembles 
rather an earthy than a metallic substance, 
and consists essentially of ferrous carbonate. 
In its purest state it contains 48'27 percent 
of iron, and occurs in the older rocks and 
in limestone strata in veins ami beds. The 
chief deposits of this mineral are in Styria 
and Westphalia, and large deposits exist 
also in the Pyrenees, in New (Jrenada, and 
in Clreat Britain. This ore is very valuable 
for making steel, being free from those sub 
stances which act injuriously in its manu- 
facture. S})athic ironstone is often associ- 
at(!d with considerable (luantities of clayey 
and coaly matter; when the former sub- 
stance pre<londnate8 the ore is known as 
ariiiHaceouH or clag-hand irorintonc; when 
the coaly matter is in excess the ore is called 
carhonaccouft or black- hand irmntonc. I'hese 
varieties occur in most of the coal-fields of 
(ireat Britain, and supply the greater part 
of the iron produced there. It is also worked 
in France at the coal-fields of the (lard, of 
the Aveyron, and near St. Etienne. In 
America this ore also occurs, widely distri- 
buted. The colour of the clayey carbonates 
of iron varies from reddish-bntwn through 
yellow-brown to dark brownish black. 5. 
Iron PiiritcPi. I’liis mineral, when pure, 
con.sists of .o‘P33 |)er cent of iron combined 
with 40357 per cent of sulphur, and is the 
most widely distributed of all the ores of 
iron. It occurs in many forms (iisseminatod 
in rocks, veins, and beds, investing other 
minerals, sometimes inclosed in them. The 
ordinary colour is brass-yellow, but owing 
to decomposition often assumes grayish and 
brownish tints. Before the blowpipe it 
melts, giving out a sulphurous odour, and 
leaving a blackish slag, which is magnetic. 
This ironstone is chiefly used as a source of 
sulphur, but in Siberia it is w'orked for the 
small percentage of gold it cc)ntam8. 

Before the ores pass into the smelter’s 
hands they are subjected to the preliminary 
process of calcination or roasting. The ob- 
ject of this operation is to separate water, 
carbonic acid, sulphur, and other volatiliz- 
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able substances from the ore, and at the same 
time to render the ore more porous. I'liis 
is now generally effected by placing the iron- 
stone over a coal-fire at the bottom of a kiln; 
when the ore is red-hot a fresh layer, 8 or 
9 inches in depth and mixed with coal, is 
added, and so on until the kiln is filled. 
When the bottom layer is cold it can be 
withdrawn, and the process thus becomes 
continuous. Formerly ores were roa.Hted in 
piles in the open air, but this wasteful and 
irregular method is now only resorted to in 
localities where time and fuel are of little 
consideration. Ironstone loses from 25 to 
30 per cent of its weight l>y calcination, 
the black -band variety, which almost sup- 
plioH its own fuel, from 40 to 50 per cent. 

'VXm smelting of the iron is the next process, 
that is, the production of the metallic iron 
from the ore. The iron-smelter must care- 
fully consider the nature of the ores to l)e 
treated, and the due admixture of difl’erent 
varieties; the most suitable fuel; the pro- 
duction and maintenance of a high and even 
tem[)erature; and ho must also select such 
materials to mix with the ores as shall form 
with the non-essential constituents of the 
ironstone a slag which shall remove all hurt- 
ful ingredients, being so li(juid as to float on 
the surface of the molten iron and flow easily 
from it. ’Phe most advantageous combina- 
tion of ores can only be determined by ex- 
perience, but as regards fuel there is gen- 
erally no choice. Until the l)eginning of the 
17th century charcoal was exchmively used 
for iron-smelting, but coal and coke have 
now taken its place, except in those coun- 
tries where forests still abound and charcoal 
can be procured readily and cheaply. ( Jhief 
among iron-smelting appliances is the blast- 
furnace, and the great progress made in the 
production of pig-iron during the past 30 
years is largely due to better constructed 
furnaces. In those of the most recent type 
the waste gases of the furnace are utilized 
for raising heat and steam, with a conse- 
(luent large saving in fuel, and the residual 
or by-products winch were formerly lost are 
also collected, all tending to reduce cost of 
manufacture. (See Blast-furnace.) Ihe 
molten iron, as it runs from the furnace, is 
conducted along channels excavated in strong 
binding sand into moulds of the same ma- 
terial, in which it solidifies, forming what is 
known as pigs. For casting purposes the 
pig-iron is generally melted in a special fur- 
nace, called a cupola furnace. This appara- 
tus consists of a cylindrically -shaped fur- 
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nace, varying from 7 to 10 feet high, and 
having an internal diameter of about 3^ 
feet ; in such a furnace 5 tons of iron may 
be melted. The furnace is composed of thick 
iron plates strongly riveted together, pro- 
tected inwardly by a layer of binding sand 
about U inches thick, the whole being lined 
with tiro-(;lay bricks. See VaMiwj. 

To obtain maUnih/r or wrowfkt //vm, it 
is necowsary to free the pig-iron fi'om the 
sulphur, jdioHphoruH, silicon, and excess of 
carbon it contains, as these substances lessen 
the tenacity of the inm, and render it unlit 
for rolling into bars or } dates. But a Hinall 
<juantifcy of carbon (under 1 j)er cent) is 
essential to the formation of good inalle.able 
iron, perfectly pure iron would be too soft, 
^'he imjans by wliich the elindnatioji of 
foreign materials from, but retention of a 
small amount of carbon in, tho iron are 
accomplisbcd are partial oxidation of the 
iron, Huccofided by the nunovalof the foreign 
substances in the form of oxides, partly by 
volatilization and partly by combination 
witli the alrtjady oxidized iron in the form 
of slag, 'i'his is done by the })roce8S of 
'puihUimj. Formerly the iron-puddler sub- 
mitted tlie pig-iron to a relining process 
previous to i»assirig it into the puddling- 
furnace, but siiKie tlie introduction of 1 )anks’ 
and other furnaces, and the substitution of 
machine for hand -labour, this preliminary 
})roceHS has been generally abaiKh)ued. In 
the ordinary puddliug-funiace there is a 
hearth, on which the pig-iron is placed, and 
a grate separated from it, in which the fuel 
ic jdaced. In tliis furnace the iron is sub- 
jected to a great lieat, but it is only the 
heated gases that are allowed to play uj)on 
the metal, the shape of the furnace being 
designed to tlirow tlie heatetl giistjs down on 
to the surface of the molten mass on the 
hearth. In the furnace there is a suitable 
a[)erture through which the puddler thrusts 
his rake or rabhlcy and so stirs up the metal, 
thus assisting in the process of oxidation. 
\\ heii the ii-on is sufficiently purified the 
puddler works it together inb) balls or bhxmis 
weighing each about 00 lbs. When the whole 
of the metal has been collected into blooms 
the door of the furna(!e is closed, and the 
temperature is raised to a full welding heat. 
The blooms are then carried tt) a powerful 
squeezer or to a steam-hammer. The melted 
slag is thus forced out of the ball, which is 
at the same time welded into a compact 
mass of metal, ready to go through the 
puddling rolls, which consist of grooved 


iron cylinders. These cylinders revolve in 
opposite directions, so that the metal in 
passing through them is powerfully com- 
pressed, whereby any slag remaining in it 
is squeezed out. 'J'he iron while still hot is 
cut into pieces by a j>air of shears, which 
pieces are Ixuuul togetlier by wire, and sub- 
jected to the operation of rc-keatiny or pass- 
ing through the will-furuaer. 'J'he bars are 
heated to a welding tem|)erature, then again 
passed through the roliiiig-mill, whereby 
they are converted into a single bar. This 
bar may be again I)ent uyion itself and again 
rolled, thereby producing what is known as 
heal (ntr or u'irc iron, 'rids iron is very 
tough and Buiacious: it may be bent or even 
tied in a knot wlien cold without exhilntiiig 
the least sign of fracture. If iron breaks otf 
when bent in acolil state it is said to be vold- 
shorf: while if it stands ibis treatment, but 
becomes brittle at a high temperature so as 
to be unfitted for welding, it is called m/- 
or hoi-xhort. 'I’he })reseiice of fonigu ele- 
iiKUits influences these two projau’ties t>f 
iron ill a marked degree; thus a very Hinall 
amount of sul])hur, even such a quantity as 
'05 per cent, causes bar-iron to become red- 
short. 'Bar-iron possesses a specific gravity 
varying from 7 ’3 to 7 ‘9. 'J'he melting point 
is estimated at being about ‘290U“ abr., and 
of cast-iron 1920' Fahr. 

By the Siemens regenerative and other 
similarly constructed furnaces, uialleable iron 
and steel are now prepared directly from the 
ore. In recent years ‘ malleable eastings ’ 
have been introduced. The eastings are 
made of ordinary cast-iron, and rendered 
malleable by the removal of the carbon. In 
large cast iron pots the castings are laid u ith 
alternating layers of powtlcred red haanatile, 
and the whole is ke])t at a temperature of 
about 1(550° Fahr., or cherry -red heat, for 
72 hours. On cooling, the castings are found 
to consist of lujarly pure iron, and to be per- 
fectly malleable, and, therefore, workable. 

If iron is heated freipiently or carelessly, 
it ceases to lie fibrous and loses its tenacity; 
it is then said to be burnt. To restore it to 
its original condition, a fresh and very careful 
forging is generally needed. 'J'his may also 
be done by heating the piece of iron to bright 
redness, and plunging it into a boiling satu- 
rated solution of sea-salt until it is of the 
same temperature, about 230° Fahr. After 
this operation tile metal can be easily doubled 
in the cold. 

It is not always easy to draw the line 
between iron and steel, and many varieties 
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of metal come into the market under the 
name of steel which in reality are alloys of 
itron with other metals, such as wolfram, 
manganese, chrome, &c. It is admitted by 
all metallurgists that one of the charac- 
teristics of true steel is that it hardens when 
heated and then suddenly cooled in water; 
Init wolfram steel, for instance, exhibits the 
very opposite property. Experienced work- 
men can distinguish iron from steel by the 
musical note emitted on striking. A more 
certain method consists in treating the nietid 
with diluted nitric or sulphuric acid. If 
the surface remains unaltered, or nearly so, 
wlien touched with a drop of either acid, 
the metal is iron; in the case of steel a 
Idack mark will be left, owing to the libera- 
tion of carbon. 

Pure iron is a silver white metal, witli a 
strong lustre, very tenacious, capable of 
receiving a high polish, and so soft as to he 
easily cut with a knife. It nuiy bo obtained 
by heating nitride of iron in a stream of 
hydrogen, or by electrolytic i)rccipitation; 
but, according to ^rattliiessen, however me- 
tallic* iron is oi)taine(l it always contains a 
trace of sul])hiir. In its chemical analogies 
iron is closely related to tlie metals cobalt, 
nickel, and ehrorniuni; it belongs to the 
hexa.d grou]) of uujta|s, and forms a large 
series of salts. 'I'he atomic weight of iron 
is r>;Vy or r>t>. Iron dissolves slowly in dilute 
nitric acid; if not diluted, this acid rapidly 
oxidizes it. Ihlute sidphuric acid dissolves 
this metal easily, l)ut if concentrated, it has 
no action in the cold, whereas, on heating 
to ebullition, the irou is dissolved with evo- 
lution of sulphurous acid gas. Iron is also 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid and in aqua 
regia. 

'rhe principal iron manufacturing cemn- 
tries are (ilreat Jiritain, the United States, 
(Germany, k'rance, and Belgium. The pro- 
duction of all classes of pig-iron for 1891^ in 
( ireat Britain amounted to 9, V20,<)00 tons 
(being rathtjr less since), partly from ore 
imported. The production in the United 
States w^as about 18,000,000 tons in 1908; 
that of Germany about 8,000,000. For the 
manner in which iron is converted into steel, 
see Steel, 

Besides its numerous other uses, iron is 
of great value medicinally, especially as a 
tonic and restorative of the blood. Hence 
it is very efficacious in anaemia and chlo- 
rosis, in rickets and scrofula, and in conva- 
lescence from various illnesses. In neu- 
ralgia it is often beneficial, and especially 


when given along with quinine. Some of 
its preparations have a styptic or astringent 
effect. It is given in many forms, as the 
carbonate, citrate, sulphate, pcrchloride, 
&c. IVlineral waters often owe their useful 
])roj)erties to iron, being then known as 
chalybeate springs. 

Iron-bark {EHcaUjptns roiinifPra^ one of 
the ‘gum-trees’), an Australian tree grt)wing 
to the height of 100 150 feet, with lieavy, 
strong, and durable timber, difficult to work 
and apt to be ‘shaky.’ 

Iron-clad Vessels, or Aumodk-clad Ves- 
sels, a term now applied to all vessels pro- 
tected from the fire of heavy guns by iliick 
plates of in>n or steel, usually hacked by 
wood, 'rhe iron -cl ad is coni[)arativcly a 
modern invention, and it was not until 1 8.59 
that Britain began to introduce such \ ((h- 
sels into her navy; but since that time 
greater changes have taken ]>lace in the 
construction of war-shij>8 than in all jutu i- 
ous ages. Befon^ the 19th century \vc llav(^ 
no ntconl of vessels In'ing fortified uilli 
iron plates, and the hlea 
was first practically aj)- 
plie<l to some floating 
batteries by the k'reiHtli 
in the (‘riincan war. 

The improved shells 
played such havoc in 
the crowiled ’tween 
decks of the liuc-of- 
battle ships then in use, 
tJiat some extra pro- 
tection became abso- 
lutely necessai'y. '^^bhe 
first iron - elad, L<i 
(iloircy was constructed 
by the Erench in 1858, 
a wooden ship sheathed from end to end 
in 4i-in. iron plates, an ainiiour then c(»n- 
aidered invulnerable. It was evident that 
Britain must not only take up the idea 
of the I'Tench, but also inqrrove u[>on it, 
and this led to a period of unexanqrled acti- 
vity in the naval yards of both couritricB. 
No sooner had France launched an iron-clad 
than Britain replied with another, although 
the f()rmer managed to keep the learl for 
some years. The first British iron -clad, the 
Warrior^ was launched in the 'rhames in 
December 1860, an iron frigate with air- 
tight compartments, 4^ -in. iron armour and 
18-in. wood backing, the two ends of the 
vessel unprotected. The French continued 
to build their vessels of wood for some 
years, wbUe the British started at once with 
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iron, which gave the a^lvantage of extra 
lightness for the same strength. Iron-dads 
may he divided into the three chief dasses 
of broadside, turret, and imrbette vessels. 
Lit Glnire and the Warrior carried their 
guns on the broadside like old w(K>dei» fri- 
gates, but as the numl)er of guns carried 
was reduced as ordnance grew heavier, and 
all-round firing was found expedient, it was 
deemed necessary to limit the masses of 
armour by applying it to the most vulner- 
able parts only, and adf»pting variems me- 
thods for attaining all-round firing. 'J'his 


brought about an entire new departure 
in ship-building— the construction of torret 
nhips, or ships having a revolving covered 
turret or turrets rising above the deck and 
containing the chief guns, the turrets being 
of great strength, and having openings for 
the muzzles of the guns. The turret-ship 
is the invention of Ericsson in 1861-64 for 
the IJ. States navy, and the advantage of his 
system was fully demonstrated in the suc- 
cessful conflict of the turr(3t-8hip Monitor 
with the broadside -ship Mcrrtmac, in the 
American civil war. Ships on the harhettc 



system have open towers or turrets rising 
al)ove the deck, containing heavy guns which 
fire ov( 3 r the edg(} of the turrets (thus giving 
an extensive range). The Jknhoiv, Rodney, 
Jlowe, and Carnperdown are British repre- 
sentatives of this system, these being also 
members of what is known jus the ‘admiral’ 
class, a (common b^aturc of which is stcel- 
facod 18 -in. side armour juid a central 
citadel having two barbette towers. The 
nuiniuir in which the armour is distributed 
vjirics grejitly in difrerent ships. Battle- 
ships Jire of till! first, second, or third chuss, 
according to their value as fighting-ships, 
which is gauged by the extent jind resist- 
ing power of their armour, the number, 
rjiugti, and penetrating power of their guns, 
their maximum s])eed and radius of action. 
It genendly follows that the size of the 
shi}) is grejitest in the first class and least 
in the third class. Only battle-ships of the 
first class are built by Britain, and these 
remain in the first chuss until they are so 
far surpassed by new ve.ssels that they are 
out-classed, when they become second-class 
battle-ships ; after a furtlier lapse of time, 
if they survive, they become of the third 


class. The London maybe taken as typicjd 
of a first-class British battle -ship. Of 
14,700 tons displacement, she is 400 feet in 
longlb by 75 feet beam, and has a mean 
draught of water of 26 feet 9 inches when 
re.ady f«>r sea. She has twin-screw engines, 
dcvelo})ing 15,000 indicated horse-power, 
and giving her a speed of 18 knots j)er 
hour; her .side armour is 9 inches thick, 
and the armour bulkliejid is 12 inches, all of 
Kriipp steel; she carries four 12-inch and 
twelve 6-incli guns, besides twenty -four 
small (}uiek-firing ones juid two torpedo 
tulK3s; she wa^s built at a cost of slightly 
over one million pounds sterling, and has a 
complement of 750 men. The Ti-ineli 
guns weigh 50 tons, and throw projectiles 
weighing 850 lbs. which can pierce Kiuj)p 
steel armour 1 1*5 inelufs thick at 3000 yards 
distance. Cruisers of the first, second, and 
third class are also built by Britain, although 
the process of degradation from class to claSvS 
also goes on with them as with battle ships. 
Neany every armour-clad vessel isfitted with 
somesortof ram; the ram Ixanga more impor- 
tant feature in some than in others. Among 
noteworthy specimens of naval construc- 
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Also on slightly different dimensions -lIowK, Rodney, Anson, and (.'ami'Euoown. 
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fcioii are the winter shipn TrafnhjaVy launched 
1887, and Nile, 1888. Thewe are turret- 
vessels, with a displacement of 11,940 tons, 
and have steel armour of 20 in. in a belt ex- 
tending almost the length of the ship on 
either side, 10 to 18 in. on citadel, 18 on the 
turrets, while a 3-in. steel deck covers the 
vital parts fore and aft. Each of them has 
no less than 76 separat(5 steam or hydraulic 
engines, including prf)pelling machinery, 
and carries four 67'ton breech-loading guns. 
Among hattle-shipH of a more recent type 
are the Iloijal Sorcreirjn, Jlood, and others, 
each of them with a displacement of 14,150 
tons, armour 18 inches in thickness, an in- 
dicated hors{!-power of 13,000, and an arma- 
numi «'f four 67-ton guns besides a num- 
ber of heavy quick-hring guns. The Ma- 
jentlc and Ma(/nificent re})resent the largest 
tyi)e of British battle-ships, their length 
being 390 feet, breadth 78, displacement 
14,900 tons. The largest cruisers are the 
Powerful and Terrible, with the extraordin- 
ary lerjgth of 538 fe(jt, disjdacement 14,250 
tons, horse-power 25,000. More useful in 
many respects than these huge vessels are 
smaller (Tuisers of great speed and coal- 
carrying capacity. As to the best material 
for armour-plates, it is not yet decided 
whether solid steel or steel-faced armour is 
preferable ; excellent results have been ob- 
tained with j»lates composed of steel and 
iron in layers. 8ince armour has come 
into use the number (d guns carried has 
been greatly reduced, while their size and 
weight has immensely increased. Modtu-n 
first-class war-ships have often two or four 
very large guns for the turrets or central 
citadel and six or eight smaller (but still 
large guns) for the .sides, besides machine- 
guns and quick-firing guns. 

Next to (Ireat Britain, France has the 
greatest number of iron-dads, Russia, Italy, 
and Germany ranking third, ft)urth, and 
fifth respectively as maritime })Owers; but 
it is difficult to estimate correctly tlie rela- 
tive strength of different navies. At present 
Great Britain hasagreater nuniberof liattle- 
ships than France and Russia C(»mbiiied, 
or even than France, Russia, and Germany 
together. It is considered, however, that 
the British navy has not the same relative 
strength which it had early in the nine- 
teenth century. Italy has the distinction 
of possessing two of the largest iron-dads 
in the world. The Italia and Lepanto have 
a displacement of 15,900 tons, with a speed 
of over 18 knots. 


Iron Cross, a German, originally a Prus- 
sian, military order instituted in 1813 by 
Frederick William III. as a reward for ser- 
vices against France. The cross is a St. 
Andrew’s cross of iron set with silver. The 
order was reinstituted in 1870 for all Ger- 
many. 

Iron Crown, a golden crown set with pre- 
cious stones, with which anciently the kings 
of Italy, and afterwards the Gennan empe- 
rors, were crowned, wdien the latter assumed 
the character of kings of Lombardy or Italy. 
It has received the above name from an iron 
circle in it, forged, ac(!or(ling to tradition, 
from a mail of the cross of Ghrist. It was 
worn by Charlemagne, hy Charles V., and 
by Napoleon I. In 1866, it was given up 
by Austria to Victor Emmanuel on the con- 
clusifm of the peace. 

Iron Gate, a narrow part in the course of 
the Danube Indow where it leaves Austrian 
territory and becomes the boundary between 
Servia and Roumania, formerly dangerous 
to Hhij)}>ing from rocks and rajnds, the river 
being confined betwiien steep precipice's; but 
an artificial channel has recently been made. 

Iron Hat, a headpiece of iron somcwliat 
hat-shaped, worn as armour from the 12th 
to the 17th century. 

Iron Mask, Tiik man with the, an un- 
known personage kept in various French 
prisons, who for a long time excited much 
curiosity. All that is known of him is that 
he was above miehlle lieight, of a fine and 
noble figure, and delicate brownish skin; 
that be had a }>leasant voice, was well edu- 
cated, and fond of reading and guitar play- 
ing, and that he died in tin' Bastille 17('3. 
The mask he wore seems to liave betiii of 
Mack velvet, not iron. ( ’onjecture has given 
him many names. He was stated to he in 
turn the Count of A'crniandois (a natural 
son of Ijouis XIV. and do la Vallibre), the 
Duke of Beaufort, the Duke <»f Monmouth, 
the son of Anne of Austria (mother of 
Louis XIV.) by some favourite, and twin- 
brother of Louis XIV., but all these asser- 
tions have been unable to stand the test of 
thorough investigation. What seems most 
probable is that he was Count Girolamo 
Matthioli, first minister of the Duke of 
Mantua, who had betrayed the interests of 
Louis XIV. by failing to secure for him, 
as he had pledged himself to do, in conside- 
ration of a large bribe, qxi.ssession of the 
fortress of Casale, which gave access to the 
whole of Lombardy. For this offence the 
court of Versailles lured him to the French 
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frontier, secretly arrested and imprisoned 
him in the fortress of Pignerolo. The secret 
was preserved so carefully, on the supposi- 
tion that Matthioli was the ill -fated prisoner, 
because his seizure and detention were fla- 
grant violations of international law. 

Ironmongery, such articles of iron ns are 
generally used for domestic purposes and 
are sold in retail shops. 

Irons, shackles, fetters, or bilboes for the 
feet, especially such as are used on board 
ship. 

Iron-stone, a general name furores of iron, 
or for some of them, as the argillaceous car- 
bonate or clay iron-stone. 

Ironton, a city of Ohio, If.S., on tlui river 
Ohio, 140 miles above Oincinnati, the centre 
of an iron-]>roduciiig district. ]*op. 10,0d0. 

Iron-wood, a name given to various trees 
from the quality of their timber. Tlu^ iron- 
wood or bop-liornbeam of America {Ofttrija 
nat. order Ihipulifene, is a tree 
with a trunk not exceeding 0 in. in diame- 
ter, with very hard wood, so heavy that it 
sinks in water, and foliage rescrnliling that 
of birch. 'I'he species f)f tin? genus »sVV/or- 
orJtlon, known as iron -wood, are natives of 
the tropics ami also of New Zealaml, the 
Cape, kc. 'rhe S. /nrrmr, or smo<»th ir<»n- 
wood of the Cape, has long been cultivated 
in th<j gretJiihouses of Euro{>e. 

I'lhrinou (the<.>bony) is also named iron-wood, 
as are the Met ro.-^idf'rns vera of .lava, and 
the MfHKo fcrrTa and huja u'jfloenrpa of 
South-eastern Asia. 

I'rony (C»r. dissimulation), a 

form of s{»eech in which the meaning- in- 
tended to be conveyed is contrary to the 
natural meaning of the words. Irony, as a 
rhetorical device, becoinos a mo.st effective 
weapon f(»r ridiculing an antagonist. Home 
of the Athenian orators were ga-eat masters 
of this refined mode of derision. 

Iroquois (i'ro-kwa), the joint name given 
by the French to a once powerful confeder- 
acy of six North American Indian tribes 
(Mohawks, Oneidas, Senecas, &c.). They 
formerly resided on the Mohawk River, and 
extended their compiests to the Mississippi, 
and beyond the St. 1 .awrence. It is proba- 
ble that but for the settlement of the whites 
they would have secured dominion from 
(kina<la to the (Tiilf of Mexico. Home of 
the triljes are now extinct; some have made 
considerable advances in civilization, while 
others have fallen into a state of 8<iualid 
misery. Part of the Canadian Indians are 
Iroquois. 
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Irradiation, tliat effect c»u the eye through 
which brilliantly illuminated white surfaces 
and self-luminous bodies, when eiuitting 
white light, appear to the eye much larger 
than they really are. 

Irrational Quantities, or Surds, are 
quantities which we cannot exactly deter- 
mine, because they cannot be expressed in 
terms of a primary unit. 3’hus \/2 is ati 
irrational quantity, being e(pial to 1*4142... 
with an indotinite number of decimals. The 
ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter is an irrational (luantity, 3*1 41 .Oh. . . 

Irrawad'dy, Ikawadi, a large river tra- 
versing Lower and Tipper Pnrmah from 
north to south, falling into the Indian Ocean 
by various mouths and forming a great delta. 
Its sources arc iu hit. 28” n., in mountains 
bt^tweeu Rurmah and Ihistern Tibet. 3'bo 
Irrawaddy i.s the nniin arttny of Ihirmah, 
much trade is carried on by its means, the 
valleys through which it flows nre very 
fertile .and populous, anil on its ]>u,nks arc 
the principal towns (Mandalay, Ava, &c.), 
with Rangoon and Lassein on two of its 
months, I'he width of the river varies 
from 200 yards above Ava to 1 to 4 miles 
towards its delta, and the total length is 
estimatod at ]2()() nn'les. It is navigalde 
for ste.amers of .''i fei t draught as far .as 
Hhamo iieartlie Chinese frontier, IH)0 miles 
from its mouth, ll'he In awaddy Flotilla Co. 
possess a large nuinher of steairKTS specially 
constructed for the mivigation of tliis river. 

Irreden'tists, the metnliers of a political 
organization called Italia Irnrlnifa (un- 
liberated Italy), the f»bjeot of wliich is to 
recover all tm-ritory formerly belonging to 
Italy ami still under foreign yoke. The 
agitation is jjrincipally directed ag.'iinst Aus- 
tria, and is most actively carrieil on at 
Trieste. 

Irrigation, the art of increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of soils )>y the artificial sujtply 
of water to them. This is as old as agricul- 
ture, .and references to it exist in very oarly 
records, especially in Egypt, India, and 
China. In countries with very small rain- 
fall, and subject to droughts, agriculture 
without irrigation would be uncertain and 
unprofitable. For this reason the liritish 
government has promoted extensi^’c irriga- 
tion works in India, and, although finan- 
cially a loss, they are a great boon to tho 
agricultural population, and do much io 
mitigate those famines which have been 
so common amongst them. In Hind 80 per 
cent of the cultivated area is irrigated, in 
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fcfic United (N. \V.) Provinces 32 per cent. 
The j^reatest irrigation-work is the Gangcis 
Canal, 44.5 ra. long. In tlie south of Europe, 
particularly in Italy and Spain, irrigation 
works of a high order have existed from 
ancient times, and it is supposed that the 
Homans introduced similar works into liri- 
tain, where it is extensively ])raotiKed in 
some parts esjiecially for the growing of 
grass. In California and elsewhere in the 
western states and territories of America, it 
is largely emj)loyed for crops also, of various 
kinds, llie water not only supplies the 
moisture so necessary to vegetation, Imt it 
fertilizes the soil by furnishing such mineral 
constituents as salts of potash and soda, sul- 
phates of lime, soluble silica, tVe,, all of whieli 
act on the soil, especially if the water be rich 
in them, like a dressing of bone manure. 
Sewage water is more valuable than pure 
water, from the large amount of putrefied 
animal and vegetable matter it carries, and 
the drainage of many towns finds thus pro- 
fitable ajjpliciation. There are various sys- 
tems of distributing the water in irrigation 
to suit the special requirements of different 
surfaces, positions, and uses of land. 

Irritability, that function of a nerve or 
muscle in virtue of which it responds to 
certain stimuli, or that property in plants by 
which stimuli cause movements, as in the 
sensitive -pi ant. 

Ir'tish, a large river of Northern Asia, 
rises in the Altai Mountains in Chinese 
territory, forms Lake Zaisan, then flows 
N.N.w. through Asiatic Russia, and after a 
course of 1800 miles falls into the Obi. It 
receives the waters of several important 
rivers, ami baa important sturgeon fisheries. 

IrVine, a royal and parliamentary burgh 
and seaport of Scotland, in Ayrshire, on the 
Irvine, 24 miles south-west of Glasgow. It 
has a good harbour, and there are chemical 
works (for explosives, &c.), engineering, 
foundry, and ship-building works. Top. 9603. 

Irving, Edwaui), the founder of the sect 
called Irvingites, was born August, 1792, at 
Annan, Dumfriesshire; died at Glasgow, 
December, 1834. After a good education 
at Annan he went in 1805 to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and having entered the 
ministry of tlie Established (.’hurch, he was 
appointed in 1819 assistant to the celebrated 
Dr. Chalmers in Glasgow. In 1822 he be- 
came minister of tlie Caledonian Asylum 
Chapel, a Presbyterian place of worship in 
London. His impressive eloquence, com- 
bined with singularity of appearance, and 


his mannerisms, soon brought him into 
notice, and for a time the great as well as 
the fashionable flocked to hear him. In 
1823 be publislit'd a work called For the 
Oracles of God, Four Orations, which sold 
extensively. About two years later he w rote 
an Introductory Es.say to Lishop Horne’s 
Commentary on the Book of Psalms, con- 
sidered one of tlie best products of his pen. 
His theological j)eculiarities were well set 
forth ill a collection of Sermons, Lectures, 
and Occasional Discourses, 3 vols., issued 
at London in 1828. These attra<^ted much 
attention, and brought him shortly after- 
wards into conflict with the presbytery, 
w'ith the result, tliat in 18.32 lie was dis- 
pos.scBsed of his living in lAmdon, and in 
1833 the presbytery of Annan, which had 
licenseil him, depo.sed him from the ministry. 
H e was chargeil with holding C3irist guilty 
of original and actual sin, and denying the 
doctrines of atonement, satisfaction, imputa- 
tion, and substitution. He w’as a believer in 
the BjK;edy coining of C'hrist, and held that 
miraculous gifts of apostolic times had not 
ceased to be bestowed on the Christian 
Church. An excellent biography of Irving 
was written by Mrs. Olipharit. See Irv inc- 
ites., 

Irving, Sir Hknky (originally .John Henry 
Brodribb), an English actor, born in 1838. 
He was for a time a clerk in J.(Ondon, but 
adopted the theatrical profession, his first 
appearance being at Sunderland in 1856. 
After jdaying for nearly three years in 
Edinburgh he ap})eared at the Princess’s 
Theatre, London, in 18.59. After a short 
stay here, and a few months in Glasgow, 
he went to Manchester, whe.re he remained 
for live or six years. Having returne«l to 
Tjondon in 1806 he took part in the I idle’s 
Stratagem, Hunted Dow n, I bide J lick’s 
Darling, t!tc. ; but his first marked success 
was as Jbigby Grant in Albcry's Two Roses 
(in 1870), w'hich was follow^ed by his power- 
ful impersonatitm of Mathias in 3’he Bells 
(founded on Erckmann-Chatrian’s Polish 
Jew). His next noteworthy parts were 
Charles I., Eugene Aram, and Richelieu, 
in the plays so named. In 1874, at the 
Lyceum Theatre, he sustained the part of 
Hamlet so successfully as to raise himself 
to the first jilace among English actors. 
His chief Shaksperian parts subseipiently 
played are Macbeth, Othello, and Richard 
III. In 1878 he leased the Lyceum 'Fheatre 
for himself, and has since put on the stage in 
excellent style Othello, The Merchant of 
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Venice, Much Ado About Nothin}?, Romeo 
and Juliet, Twelfth Night, Faust, Macbeth, 
&c., playing in them the principal char- 
acter along with Miss Ellen Terry. His 
appearances in the provinces have been 
equally successful with those in London, 
and he has met with equal favour in his 
repeated visits to the United States, lie 
has contributed a few papers to the maga- 
zines on subjects connected with his art, and 
has delivered addresses at (Ixford and Har- 
vard Universities. Hewaskniglited inl895. 

Irving, WASHiN(iT()N, one of the best 
American writers, born in New York 3d 
April, 1783; died 2Sth November, 181)9, at 
kSunnyHide, on the Hudson. He was the 
sou of a Scotsman who had emigrated to 
New V^ork before the Revolution, and had 
become a merchant of some standing. He 
was educated for the legal profession, but 
his tastes were in the direction of litera- 
ture, and already in 1802 his lictters of 
Jonathan Oldstyle ap})eared in the New 
York IMorniug Chronicle. Shortly after- 
wards, being threatened with pulmonary 
disease, he sailed for Eurof)e, visited most 
continental countries, and did not return to 
America until Marcli, 1800. In the same 
year he wjvs called to the New York bar. 
His pen was now very busy, and his sketches 
of Dutch character, in his Knickerbocker’s 
History of New Yorlc, wliich made its ap- 
pearance in December, 1809, proved him 
poHsesscul of (plaint and genial humour to a 
high degree. About this time ho joined 
his two brothers as a slee})ing partner in a 
mercantile venture, and in 181.0 lie visited 
Englaiid, Tlie failure (»f his brothers’ busi- 
ness made him resolve to follow literature 
as a ])rofession, and he settled in Ijoudon. 
A series of pajiers whicli he now wrote, en- 
titled The Sketch-book, first published at 
New York, 1818, met with such success 
that an enlarge i edition was published in 
Loudon two years later, X^or seventeen 
years until 1832 Irving resided in Xlurope, 
principally in England, France, and Spain. 
This was a period of great literary activity, 
and brought forth some of his most famous 
works, such as Bracebridge Hall, The Tales 
of a Traveller, and The Life of Dolumbus, 
for which 1()(K), 1500, and 3000 guineas 
respectively w^ere paid him by the publishers. 
He also acted for a time as secretary to the 
American Xlmbassy in London, and the 
University of Oxford honoured him in 1831 
with the degree of D.O. ! i. Having returned 
to New York in the spring of 1832 he ac- 
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companied the expedition for the removal 
of the Indian tribes l>eyond the Mississippi, 
and collected the material for bis Tour on 
the Prairies, published in 1835. From 1842 
to 1846 he acted as United States ambas- 
sador at Madrid, and on his return in that 
year he retired to his country-seat at Sunny- 
side. His biography of Oliver Ooldsmitli, 
Mahomet and his Successors, and the Life 
of Washington (1856-56) occupied his last 
years. Other works of his are: 'I’he Conquest 
of Granada, Tales of the Alliambra, Legends 
of the Oonqiiest of Siiaiu, Voyages of the 
Companions of (’oluinbus, Adventures of 
Captain Bonneville, and Astoria, His fa* 
m<)us story of Rip van Winkle belongs to 
the Sketch-book. 

Irvingites, a name given to believers in, 
and followers of, Xklward Irving, forming 
a sect })roj:)erly designated as the C^atholic 
Apostolic Cjhurch. Tlioy have a consider- 
able number of churches in the United 
Kingdom, and a few unimportant congre- 
gations exist also in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, ( ’aiiada, and the United States. 
Their chief distinguishing feature is the be- 
lief in a revival of the si>iritual gifts of the 
first ages of the church, such as 8|)eaking in 
Mmknown tongues,’ and proplieaying. In 
their constitution, which tliey claim to he a 
devtslopment of the primitive church, they 
adopted the fourfold ministry of ‘ apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, and pastors and 
teachers’ (Eph. iv. 11). Two years after 
Irving 8 death the number of apostles had 
been completed to twelve. They recognize 
all t Jiristian communities, and embody in 
their ritual portions of those used in dif- 
ferent sections of the church, including the 
Roman and Greek Catholic. 1’he ministry 
is Buppenied by tithes. I’he second coming 
of Christ is a subject of sanguine hoj^ to 
all the meuibers. 

Irwan. See Erivan. 

Isaac (Heb. ‘he will laugh'), one of tlie 
Hebrew patriarchs, the son of Abraham 
by Sarah, so called to denote the I aw fil- 
ter and (jladncM occasioned by his birth. 
He is remarkable as the offspring of very 
old age, Sarah being ninety and Abraham 
a hundred years old at the time of his birth ; 
for his miraculous escape from death as a 
burnt-otfering; and for the fraud perpetrated 
upon him, at his wife Rebecca’s instigation, 
by his son J aoob, to the injury of Esau. He 
died at Hebron 180 years old, and was buried 
in the cave of Mach]:)elah, the resting-place 
of Sarah and Abraham, and of Rebecca. 
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Isaac I., CoMNENus, Emperor ot Oon- 
fltantiiiople, rained to the throne in 1057. 
He brought about great reforms in the ad- 
ministration of the empire, and repelled an 
inroad of the Hungarians, but abdicated in 
favour of ( Constantine Ducas in 1059, and 
retired to a convent, where he died in 1061. 

Isabella, wife of Edward II. of England. 
See Edward II. 

Isabella of Castile, daughter of King 
John II. of (Castile and Leon, consort of 
Ferdinand the (Catholic, was born 1451, 
married 1469, and died 1504. She was a 
woman of great charms, courage, and saga- 
city, and contributed no small sliare to the 
many remarkable events of the reign of 
Ferdinand V., including the introduction of 
the inquisition, 1480, the discovery of Ame- 
rica by (k)lumbus, 1492, and the final expul- 
sion of the Moors after the conquest of 
( Jranada. 

Isabella II., ex-(iucen of Spain, daughter 
of Ferdinand III., was born in 1830, and 
succeeded her father three years after, her 
mother being ai)pointed queen-regent. The 
early years of her reign were disturbed by 
a rising in favour of her uncle, Don Carlos, 
who, if the Salic law had not been set aside, 
would have ascended the throne instead of 
her; but this was finally (pielled in 1839. 
She was declared of age in 1843, and in 
18 1() was marrieil to her cousin, Don Fran- 
cisco d’ Assisi. Her reign was so despotic 
that a revolution took place in 1868, which 
drove her from the country. She resigned 
her claims to the crown in favour of her 
son Alfonso, who ascended the throne in 
1875. She lives sometimes in Spain, some- 
times in Faris. 

Isa'us, an Athenian orator, who lived 
between 4‘2u and 348 1^.0. He was a pupil 
of Ijysias and Isocrates, and, like them, be- 
came a teacher of eloquence and writer of 
orations, chiefly judicial. Eleven of his ora- 
tions are extant. His style is clear, forcible, 
and concise. 

Isaiah (Heb. Yeshat/ahu, Salvation of 
Jehovah), the first of the great Hebrew 
prophets. 1 1 c began his predictions in the 
last years of Fzziah’s reign. Of his father, 
Amoz, we know nothing, and of the circum- 
stances of his life but little. We know, 
however, that he had great influence over 
the kings and people of Judah, and he is 
supposed to have died at a good old age at 
Jerusalem, at the beginning of Manasseh’s 
reign. The first portion of the writings that 
pass under his name consists chiefly of de- 


clarations of sins and threatenings of judg- 
ments, while the last 27 chapters, together 
with some previous ones, hold out promises 
of a glorious future for Israel. 'J'he style 
throughout is clear and simple, yet digni- 
fied and sublime in the highest degree. 
His authorship of the last 27 chapters is 
denied by some eminent critics, who unite 
in ascribing them to a later prophet, perhaps 
also called Isaiah, while others believe that 
the name Isaiah stands for a school of pro- 
phets; but the integrity of the book has still 
many able defenders. 

Isax (e^zar), a European river which rises 
in Tyrol, about 6 miles N.E. Innsbruck, enters 
Bavaria, flows past Munich, and latterly 
joins the Danube; course above 190 miles. 

I'satis, the genus of plants to which 
woad belongs. 

Isau'ria, in ancient geography, a country 
in Asia Minor, bordering on l^yciionia, 
Phrygia, Pisidia, Cilicia, and Pamphylia. 
Its capital, Isaura, was destroyed by the 
Romans. 

Ischia (is'ki-a), an island of Italy, 26 
square miles in extent, in the Gulf of 
Na[)le8, with beautiful scenery and a fertile 
soil, producing excellent wine and fruits. 
It is entirely volcanic in character, and is 
noted for its warm mineral springs and 
volcanic convulsions. In 1881 and 1883 
earthquakes caused great loss of life and 
property. Several shocks have been ex- 
perienced since, but without disastrous re- 
sults. I'he capital, Ischia, with some 7000 
inhabitants, is a favourite resort t>f tourists 
in Italy. Other towns are (^asainicciola 
and Forio, both of which suffered severely 
ill 1883. Pop. 30,000. 

Ischium {is'ki-um), the inferior posterior 
jiart of the pelvic arch in vertebrates, a part 
of the hip-bone. 

Ischl (e'shl), a fashionable watering-place 
in Upper Austria, on the Traun, 50 miles 
S.W. of Linz, celebrated for its salt baths. 
The Austrian emperor has a residence in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. 8473. 

Iseo (e-sa'O), or Sabino, a picturesque 
lake in Upper Italy, between Brescia and 
Bergamo, and formed by the waters of the 
Oglio; length 15 miles, average breadth 6 
miles. 

Isere (c-silr), a river which rises in Italy, 
crosses Savoy, enters France by the depart- 
ment of Ishre, to which it gives its name, 
and joins the Rhone 5 miles above Valence; 
length about 190 miles, of which nearly 90 
are navigable. 
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Is^re, a <lepartraent of South-eastern 
France; area, 3185 square miles. It is 
generally mountainous, the highest summit 
oeing Le Grand Pelvoux, 13,158 feet. The 
whole department belongs to the btvain of 
the llhone, which drains great part of it 
directly, the only other important river 
being the Ishre. The soil is generally fer- 
tile, and produces abundant cereal and legu- 
minous crops; the vine and mulberry being 
also cultivated. Lead, copper, and iron are 
found in considerable quantities; also coal, 
marble, slate, granite, and porphyry, and 
the iron-mines employ a number of blast- 
furnaces. ddiere are numerous paper, silk, 
and cotton mills. Grenoble is the capital. 
Fop. 508,593. 

Iserlohn (6'zer-lon), a town of Prussia, 
province of Westphalia, with manufactures 
in brass, bronze, tin, and iron, cutlery, zinc 
and iron furnaces, &c. Pop. 27,265 

Iser'nia (Latin, yEsernia), an episcopal 
city of South Italy, on a spur of the Apen- 
nines, province Campobasso. I’op. 8931. 

Ishim, a river of Western Siberia, a tri- 
butary of tho Irtish. 

Ishinael (Hebrew, Yi^hruicl, whom God 
hears), the sou of Abraham by Hagar. 
He married an Egyptian wife, and had 
twelve sons and one daughter, who became 
the wife of Esau. Ho died when 137 years 
old. It wart predicted that he was to be- 
come ' a great nation,’ and the Arabs, espe- 
cially the Bedouins, are often regarded as 
descendants of Ishmael, 

Ishmaelites, Ishmeelites, the descen- 
dants of Ishmael. See hJmiael. 

Ishmaelites, Ismaeliteh, or Ismaklians, 
a Mohammedan sect originating in the let 
century of the Hegira, and deriving its name 
from Ishmael or Ismael, one of Ali’s descen- 
dants. From the 8th to the 12th century 
they were powerful in the East, made many 
com quests, and under various chiefs and 
names distributed themselves over Irak, 
Syria, Persia, and Egypt. A small remnant 
of tiiem still dwell in Syria. The Assassins 
(which see) were a branch of this sect. 

I sidore, the name of three Spanish eccle- 
siastics, of whom the most famous was Isi- 
dore of Seville, who flourished at the begin- 
big of the 7 th century. He was the most 
profound scholar, the most eloquent orator, 
and the ablest prelate of his age and country, 
and consequently exercised a powerful in- 
fluence over the development of Latin Chris- 
tianity. He was made bishop of Seville in 
600 or 601, presided over the Councils of 
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Seville, 619, and Toledo, 633; and died at 
Seville 636. Several of his workc, which 
embrace divinity, history, philosophy, ^'c., 
were translated into English as early as tho 
middle of the 16th century. 

Isidorian Decretals, a spurious collection 
of decretals belonging to the 9th century, 
which were for a long period regarded as 
authentic. See Decretals, 

Isinglass, a gelatinous substance, of which 
the best kind is prepared from the awim- 
ming-bladder or sound of the stiirgeon, dried 
and cut into fine shreds, while the American 
article is obtained from the same part in 
the cod, hake, &c. It is the basis of the 
liussian glue, which is preferred to all other 
kinds for strength. A test solution is also 
prepared from it, by means of which tannic 
aci«l may be distinguished and separated 
from gallic acid, the former giving it a yel- 
lowish-white precipitate. Isinglass boiled 
in milk forms a nutritious jelly, and a solu- 
tion in water, with a very small proportion 
of some balsam, spread on black silk, is the 
court plaster of the 8ho{)s. It is also used 
in lining sherries and other white wines, 
and in making mock-pearls, stift'ening linens, 
silks, gauzes, I'tc. With brandy it forms a 
cement for porcelain and glass. 

I'siB, the principal goddess of the Egyp- 
tians, the sister and wife of Osiris, repre- 
senting the moon, as Osiris did the sun. 
The Egyptians be- 
lieved that Isis first 
taught them agri- 
culture, and as the 
Greeks offered the 
first ears gathered 
to Ceres, so did the 
Egyptians to Isis. 

She is represented 
under various 
forms. In one re- 
presentation she has 
the form of a wo- 
man, with the horns 
of a cow, as the cow 
was sacred to her. 

She is also known 
by the attributes of 
the lotus on her 
bead, and the sistrum in her hand, a musi- 
cal instrument which the Egyptians used 
in the worship of the gods. She is often 
accompanied by her infant son Horus. In 
one celebrated Egy ptian statue she was shown 
with her face veiled. She was particularly 
worshipped in Memphis, but at ci later 
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period throughout all 3^gyi)ti. From Kgypt 
her worship passed over to Greece and 
Kome, and the abuses which it occasioned 
at liome caused its frequent prohibition 
there. It was, however, repeatedly revived. 
The Homans never considered the worship, 
which was intnxluced among them by Sulla 
(n.c, 86), altogether reputable, and its at- 
tendant immorality was vigorously lashed 
in the satire of du venal 

Isis, a kind of coral, popularly known as 
Marc'o-tail coral, from its likeness to the 
plant of that name {/lippurla). It is found 
chieHy in the Indian Heas, in the Hacific 
Ocean, and on the coasts of America. 

Isis, the upper part of the rivor Thames, 
before its junction with the ^J^'liame. 

Iskan'deroon, or Ihkundeuoon. See Alex- 
aruhretta. 

Isla, dosl!: Fiungjhco dk, born at Segovia 
1714, died at Bologna 1 78d , a Spanish satirist 
after the model of CJorvantes. His fame 
rests principally upon his History of Fray 
Genindio, a satire on the monks of his time, 
a book which fell under the ban of the In- 
quisition. Ho translated Gil Bias into 
Bpanish. 

Isla de PinoB (‘ Isle of Pines ’), an island 
lying south of the western portion of Cuba, 
to which it belongs, 40 miles by 134, with 
good ])a«tures and valuable timber. 

Islam (iB-lam')i that is complete resigna- 
tion and subrniHsiou to the will of God, is the 
name given in Arabic to the religion origi- 
nated i)y IVlohainmed. The fuinlamental 
doctrine of Islamism, and the only one it is 
necessary to profess to be a Moslem, is ex- 
pressed in the common formula of faith: 
‘There is no God but Allah, and Mohammed 
is his prophet,’ to which the Shiahs or 
Shiites, that is the majority of Persian and 
Indian Moslems, add * and Ali is the vicar 
of God.’ See Mohammvdankvi. 

Island, a portion of land entirely sur- 
rounded by water, and smaller in size than 
the great masses of land known as conti- 
nents. Islands are <^f all sizes, from mere 
dots of land or rock in the sea to a great 
mass like Australia, which is often spoken 
of as a continent. Islands are divided into 
two distinct classes; cmUinnital islands, ly- 
ing in proximity to continents, and pdarjic 
or oceanic, from their position in the oceans. 
Continental islands occur along the margin 
of the continents, and are generally of the 
aamo geological structure. Pelagic islands 
are mostly of volcanic or coral formation. 
A cluster of islands, such iis the West In- 


dies, the Canaries, the Hebrides, &c., are 
called an archipelayo. 

Islands of the Blessed, according to the 
Grecian iiiythology, islands which were sup- 
posed to lie westward in the ocean, where 
the favourites of Zeus, snatched from death, 
lived in perpetual happiness. 

Islay (bia), an island of Scotland, one of 
the Inner Hebrides, forming part of Argyle- 
shire, and separated by the Sound of Islay 
from the island of dura. It is 25 miles long 
by 17 miles broad; area, 150,000 acres. 
I’lie coast is mostly bold aud rocky, and the 
north and east of the island are hilly. There 
are extensive fertile tracts under tillage, 
pnxlucing good crops of grain, turnips, and 
})otatoeH. (battle, sheep, horses, cheese, but- 
ter, and other agricultural produce are ex- 
ported, as also large quantities of whisky, 
which are sent chiefly to Glasgow. Pop. 
0857. 

Islay (is 'll), a seaport of Peru. Pop. about 

2000 . 

Isle of France. See Mauritius. 

Isle of Mon. See Man, 

Isle of Pines, a small island in the Pacific, 
south-east of New Caledonia, and forming 
a dependency of it. 

Isle of Wight. See WiglU. 

Islington, a nmn. and ))arl. borough in 
the nortli of London. The pari, borough 
returns four inemberH. Pop. 334,928. 

Ismaelites, a Mohammedan sect. See 
IdimacIlU s. 

Ismail (is'ma-il), a town in the south of 
Hussia, gov. of Bessarabia, on the north arm 
of the J)anul)e, 35 miles E. of the Houmaiiian 
port Calatz, and about 40 from the embou 
chure of the JOanulje in the Black Sea. It 
was destroyed by Suwarrow in 1790, and 
since then has been alternately governed by 
Turkey and Kussia, ultimately falling \mder 
the dominion of the latter by the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1878. It has recently made rapid 
strides, both architecturally and commer- 
cially, and is now aii important market for 
wool, hides and leather, corn, and tallow. 
Pop. 34,308. 

Ismailia (is-ma-elc-a), a small town in 
Kgypt, on the salt lake Timsah, on the 
route of the Suez Canal, and at the outlet 
of a branch of the fresh -water canal (from 
the Nile to Suez), 40 miles south of Port 
Said. It arose during the making of the 
Suez Canal, and was the headquarters of 
the Canal Company. Pop. 2000. 

Ismid, IziiiD, a town of Asia Minor, on 
the Sea of Marmora, seat of a Greek metro- 
68 
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politan and an Armenian archbishop. It 
represents the ancient Nicomedia. Fop. 
15,000. 

Isnik. See Nica>a. 

Iflobarlc Lines, lines drawn on a map or 
globe through all places where the baro- 
meter is at the same height at a certain 
time. Telegraphic communication enables 
these lines to be drawn with some accu- 
racy. 

Isocheimal Lines. See hoilicrnial Lints. 

IsOchTonism (Gr. isos, equal, 
time), the property by which a pendulum, 
or a balance-wheel, or an oscillating particle 
(as of air) conveying sound vibrates through 
longer or shorter arcs in the same time (or 
nearly so). Given a certain length of spring, 
all the vibrations, large or small, are iso- 
chronous. If the spring is shortened the 
large vibrations take place (piicker than the 
short ones; if, on the contrary, the spring 
is lengthened, the small arcs are performed 
quicker than the large ones. For small os- 
cillations a pendulum is almost exactly iso- 
chronous, but it is only with the cycloidal 
pendulum that perfect isochroiiism is ob- 
tained. 

Isoclinic Llhes. See Lines. 

IsocTates, an ancient Greek orator, bom 
at Athens 43(1 H,(’. He spoke seldom in 
public; but ho {)rcjture(l orations for othei*s, 
and trained many aide orators, among his 
pupils being Ise-ua, Hy}ieri<les, fjycurguB,&c. 
Jiis j)atriotism w’as sincere, and his desire 
for the freedom of (irccce so intense, that 
he starved himself to death in his ninety- 
eighth year from grief at the unhappy battle 
of ( 'hcron.'ca. He was master of a graceful 
literary prose style, but was accused of being 
too Horid and of carrying elaboration too 
far, his periods being formed with endless 
labour. Twenty-one of his orations are still 
extant. 

Isogon'ic Lines, lines drawn rm a map 
through all places where the declination of 
the magnetic needle is the same. Isodinic 
lines are drawn through places where the 
inclination or dip of a magnetic needle is 
the same; the zero isoclluic line (drawn 
through places where there is no dip) is 
called the magnetic equator. 

IsSla Bella, one of the Borromean Islands 
in Lake Maggiore. Sec Borromean Islands. 

Isbla 0rossa, a long, narrow island in the 
Adriatic, on the coast of Dalmatia. 

Isbla Madre, one of the Borromean Islands 
(which see). 

Isom'erism (Gr. isos^ equal, meros. a part), 
09 


literally equality of parts, a chemical term 
first applied by Berzelius in the case of 
bodies, which, although identical in couq)o8i- 
tion, that is, as regards number and nature 
of atoms, have nevertheless different chemi- 
cal properties. It is supposed to be due to 
different grouping of the atoms of each mole- 
cule, or to the varying amount of energy 
employed in its formation. 

Isomorph'iam (Gr. ?m«t, erpial, morphe^ 
form; that is, * equality in form’), is the 
phenomenon observed where chemical bodies 
composed of different elements, hut equal 
in atomic quantity and combination, affect 
the same crystalline form. It was formerly 
supposed that every substance had its own 
jK3caliarcry stalliiic form. M itscherlich, how- 
ever. showed that certain elements or groups 
of ehjmentM may replace one another witn- 
out altering the crystalline form of the com- 
pound. 

Isonan'dra, a genus of plants, order Sapo- 
tacea*, one species of wliich, /. e^utta, is 
known as the gutta-percha tree. 

Isoperimet'rical, in geometry, a term ap- 
jdied to figures wldch have equal circum- 
Ku-ences or perimeters. 

Isop'oda (( ireek, isos, etpial; pons, podos, 
foot), an order of crustaceans having sessile 
eytis and a depressed body; the thoracic 
and abdominal rings free, except the first 
thoracic, which is united with the hea«l. 

feet are of equal size and move in the 
same direction. (Phe Isopoda vary widely 
in habits ; some, like the woodlice, are 
terrestrial, and inhabit damp situations, 
such as under stones, and moss, and under 
the bark of trees; others live as parasites 
(»n fishes, and in tho gill-chambers or on 
the outer surface of shrimps, crayfisli, and 
other higher crustaceans; and whilst some 
forms are exclusively marine, others inhabit 
fresh water. 

Isothdr'mal Lines, lines drawn on a map 
or globe through places which have the same 
mean annual temperature. (See (Jlimate.) 
Isotheral lines are drawn through places 
having the same mean temperature during 
the hottest month of the year. Jsne/icimenal 
or Isocheimal lines are drawn through places 
having the same mean temperature (luring 
the coldest month in the year. 

Ispahan (is-pa-han') or Isfahan, a very 
ancient city of Persia, and for centuries its 
capital, in the province of Irak-Ajerni, fui 
the river Zendarud, 210 miles south of Te- 
heran, the present Persian capital. It w(is 
once one of the most important and mag- 
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nificent cities in the East, but little ia now 
left of its former splendour, the largest part 
of the city being in ruins. 'J'he manufac- 
tures are still extensive, however, includ- 
ing trinkets, firearms, sword-blades, glass, 
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earthenware, artistic brasswork, woollens, 
cottons, velvet, and satin. Much opium is 
grown in the neighbourhood, as also tobacco, 
madder, &c., forming important articles of 
trade. Ispalian is the emporium of the 
inland commerce of Persia. I*op. 1)0,000. 

Israel and Ihrakute.s. See Jnnt. 

Issik-kul, Issyk-kul, a lake of (-entral 
A.sia, in the Russian prov. of Semirechensk, 
south of Lake Balkhash, about 110 miles 
long by 11(5 broad, with brackish water 
abounding in fish. It receives many streams, 
but is gradually decreasing in size. 

IsBOire (is-wiir), a French town, depart 
ment of I’uy-de-l)6me, ID miles s.R.E. from 
the departmental capital, dlerinont. Manu- 
factures articles in copper, and has numerous 
oil-mills. Pop. 6405. 

IsBOudun (is-o-diin), a French town, de- 
partment of Indre, 17 miles n.k. of the de- 
partmental capital, ChMeauroux. It has 
manufactures of steam-engines, agricultural 
implements, woollens, cottons, &c. Pop. 
14,680. 

Issue, in law, the point or matter depend- 
ing in a suit on which two parties join and 


put their cause to trial. It is a single, 
definite, and material point issuing out of 
the allegations of the parties, and consisting 
regularly of an affirmative and negative. 
It is either an isme in lav) to be determined 
by the court, or in fact to be ascertained by 
a jury. 

Issue, anciently a town of Cilicia, in Asia 
Minor, on the Gulf of Issue. Here Alex- 
ander of Macedon gained a complete victory 
over Darius (b.c:. 38:f). 

Issy, a suburban (juarter in the south- 
west of I’aris, with a strong fort. 

Istambol. See Constantmojde. 

Istar, the ancient Babylonian goddess of 
war and love. 

Isthmian Games, public games of ancient 
(Greece, so called because they were cele- 
brated on the Isthmusof ( 'Orinth, and having 
asimilar character to the Olympian, Nemean, 
and Pythian games. The Greeks in general 
took part in them, and the principal exer- 
cises were boxing, wrestling, foot, horse, 
and chariot races, and throwing the discus. 
'Ihey were celebrated in April and May, 
in the first and third year of each Olym- 
piad, and the victors were rewarded \vith 
wreaths of pine leaves. The origin of these 
games was lost in antiquity, but they were 
generally regarded as originated in honour 
of Poseidon (Neptune). See Oamen. 

Isthmus, in geography, a neck of land 
by which two continents are connected, or 
a peninsula is united to the mainland. Such 
are the /Hf/nnus of Ibinama, connecting 
North and S(mth America; the J.sf/ii/inn of 
Oorinth, connecting the Morea with Nor- 
thern Greece. 

Is'tria, a peninsula of triangular form, 
projecting into the north-east corner of the 
Adriatic Sea, part of the Austro-Hungarian 
Dominions. The surface is mountainous, 
particularly in the north. I'he soil is gener- 
ally thin and gravelly; but the forests, 
which are extensive, yield excellent timber, 
and the vine, olive, and mulberry are suc- 
cessfully cultivated. Area, IDOO square 
miles. Pop. 844,178. 

Italy, a kingdom in Southern Europe, 
consisting in the main of a large peninsula, 
having a singular resemblance to a boot in 
shape, stretching southwards into the Medi- 
terranean, but also including a considerable 
portion of the mainland and the islands of 
Sicily, Sardinia, Elba, Ischia, Lipari Islands, 
&c. It is bounded on the north and north- 
west by the Alps, which separate it from 
Austria, Switzerland, and France, and o» 
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the north-east by Austria; elsewhere it is 
washed by the Mediterranean, or the Ad- 
riatic, an arm of the latter. The area is 
about 114,000 square miles. For adminis- 
trative purposes it is divided into sixty- 
nine provinces, which are grouped under 
sixteen departments [co7npartinu‘))ti tcrri- 
some of them consisting of only 
a single province. The following table fur- 
nishes a list of the departments, with their 
area and population : — 


Departments. 

Area in 

8<1. lU. 

Pop. inlWl. 

Piemonte (Piedmont), 


3, .317, 406 

Liguria, 

2,0;i7 

1,077,473 

Sardinia (Island), 

9,204 

791,754 

Lombardia (Lombardy), 

9.38(* 

4,282,728 

Venetia, 

9.47i» 

3,134,407 

Emilia, 

7,1K>7 

2,445,035 

Maroa (The Marches), 

;C7t)« 

l,(Ki0.755 

Umbria, 

3,748 

(507,210 

Toscana (Tuscany), . . 

9,. 304 

2. .549, 1(7 

Homa (Koine), 

4,(303 

1,11K5,SK)9 

Abruxzi e Molise, 

(3,380 

1.441,5.51 

Campania 

13.289 1 

3,1(50.448 

Apulia 

Basilicata 

7.37(3 ' 

l,9.5!).(k58 

3.W4r» 

490.705 

Calubriu, 

f>.819 

1,. 370,208 

Sicilia (Sicily), 

9.93(5 

3,529,709 

Kingdom of Italy, 

110,023 

32.475.2(5.3 


From 18C1, when the Kingdom of Italy 
was constituted, until 1805, Turin was the 
capital, Florence wfis then selected, and in 
1871 Rome. The largest town is IS'a])les; 
next in fuxler are Rome, Milan, Turin, 
Palermo, Genoa, Florence, Venice. Italy 
now possesses Massowah and other terri- 
tory on the eiist or Red 8ea coast of Africa. 
Tiie pop, in 1881 was 28,459,628. 

^ Phi/ .si cal Features . — Amongst the prin- 
cipal physical features of Italy are the Alps 
on its northern frontiers, and the chain of 
the Apennines, whicli rundown the middle of 
the peninsula through its whole length to the 
Straits of Messina, while numerous branches 
are thrown off laterally, and form an end- 
less succession of wooded hills, olive -clad 
slopes, and fertile valleys. In the north, 
inclosed between the ranges of the Alps and 
Apennines, is a vast and fertile plain, inter- 
sected by the Po and its tributaries. Two 
active volcanoes belong to the kingdom, 
'V esuvius in South Italy and Etna in Sicily. 
The eastern shore of Italy is generally flat 
and uninteresting, presenting particularly 
^ong its northern part a series of sandy 
islands and lagoons, which dam up the 
mouths of the rivers, and occasion the for- 


mation of pestilential marshes. On the 
west cojist the same thing is occjisionally 
seen, ix» in the case of the Pontine Marshes 
and the Tuscan Maremma; but as a rule 
the west coast is more elevated, and often 
presents delightful scenery, as loimd the 
Gulf of Genoa and the Bay of Naples, 
'fhe only river of luiy magnitude is the 
Po, whioh has a length of about 450 miles 
before it enters the Adriatic. It is fed by 
streams both from the Alps and the Apen- 
nines, the ^J’icino, Adda, Oglio, &c., from the 
former, the Trebbia, Secchia, &e., from the 
latter. The Adige (in Germany, the F.tsch) 
h.as its month at no groat distance from the 
Po, and is partly feel in the same way. In 
the peninsular part of Italy are the Arno, 
Tiber, Garigliano, V'olturno, &c. ’'Fhere are 
a number of lakes, of which tluj most im- 
portant arc Lakes Maggiorc, Lugano, Como, 
and Garjla in the Alpine region; Lakes Tra- 
simeiio, Bolsena, and Albano in the A pen- 
nine region. Italy is rich in useful minerals, 
but the scarcity of coal prevents the full 
development of mining industry. Sulphur, 
salt, iron, and mailde are tlie chief, though 
small <|uautitieH of lead, ct>ppt'r, zinc, silver, 
and borax are also ol)taine<l, 

VUwati.— In the south of Italy the 
climate resembles that of Africa, being 
dry and burning and sulqeet to the sirocco. 
In the northern ri‘gionH, the neighhourlKtod 
of the Alps, and tlic abundance of water- 
courses, serve to maintain a j)leasant tem- 
perature. Yet this region is at times ex- 
tremely cold, espeicially in the interior of 
the great plains, lii general the climate of 
Italy is healthy, except marshy distrit-ts 
such as the rice-plantations of Ta>mbardy, 
the ^J'uscan Maremma, the (janipagna of 
Rome, and the Pontine Marshes, which 
give rise to exhalations engendering fevers. 
'J’he Riviera or coast of the Gulf of Genoa 
is a favourite winter resort from more 
northern regions. 

Vexjetahle Products^ A gricullura. - - The 
natural productions of the soil of Italy are as 
various as its climate. In the Alpine regions 
all plants belonging to temperate clinjatea 
flourish, while the southern regions possess 
almost a tropical flora. Agriculture forms 
the chief support of the population, and the 
land, where not mountainous, is generally 
productive, although the system of culture 
adopted is in most parts defective, and large 
areas remain un tilled. The best cultivation, 
aided by an excellent system of irrigation, 
is found in Lombardy, Venetia, Piedmont^ 
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Tuscany, and the parts of Emilia adjoining 
the Po. Most kinds of cereals, including 
rico and maize, are cultivated, and the 
wheat in particular is of fine quality, but is 
not sufficient for the home consumption. 
Hemp, madder, flax, tobacco, hops, saffron, 
and, in tlio extreme south, cotton and sugar- 
cane are (cultivated. Fruits are the object 
of attention everywhere; arid in the cultiva- 
tion of the olive in particular Italy surpasses 
all c»ther European states. ^J’he fruits in- 
clude oranges and lemons in the warm re- 
gions of the south, besides figs, peaches, 
apricots, almonds, &c. There is a very large 
production of wine, but only a few of the 
wines have any reputation in other coun- 
tries. The rearing of live-stock is an im- 
})ortant industry. 'I’he cheese of Italy i.s 
famous, especially the (iorgonzola and the 
Parmesan. 

Ma nufactures. — Since the consolidation of 
the Italian kingdom, the manufactures of the 
country have made considerable advatjces. 
The most important of those are the silk 
manufactures, Italy as regards the }>ro- 
duction of raw silk being in advance of all 
the other countries of Europe. Lombardy, 
Piedmont, and Veiietia are the great cen- 
tres for its preparation. Nearly 3,000,000 
spindles are employed in spinning. The 
weaving is less developed. The cotton manu- 
factures are also centred in Upper Italy, 
chiefly in Lombardy, and have much in- 
creased of late. Woollen manufactures are 
also chiefly carried on in Upper Italy. In 
the iron industry the department of Jjom- 
bardy stands at the h(3ad ; niore particul.arly 
the ju’ovincesof P)rescia, Como, and Milan. 
Tanning, the manufacture of linen, of paj)er, 
gold and silver wares, articles in bronze, 
musical instruments, the making of gloves, 
boots and shoes, felt and silk hats, are also 
considerable industries. The manufacture 
of tobacco is a state monopoly. Of special 
repute are the cameos and mosaics of Home, 
Naples, and Florence; the filigree and coral 
work of Genoa ; the plaited straw and the 
eartheiiware manufactures of Italy gen- 
('rally. 

Trade.— The foreign trade is mainly with 
France and Algeria, Great Britain, Aus- 
tria, and Germany. In 1899 the imports 
amounted to the value of £60,300,000, and 
the exports to £67,600,000. The chief im- 
ports are wheat, raw cotton, and cotton 
manufactures, coal, iron, and machinery, 
wool, sugar, coffee; the chief exports, raw 
silk, olive-oil^ Wine, fruits, egp, coral, hemp, 


marble, rice, sulphur. The principle ports 
are Genoa, Leghorn, Messina, Naples, Pa- 
lermo, Venice, Brindisi, and Catania. The 
total length of railways opened for traffic in 
1903 was 9960 miles; of telegr^iph-lines, 
24,346 miles, nearly two-thirds of the whole 
belonging to the government. 

Constitution and Government. — The con- 
stitution of the Kingdom of Italy is a limited 
monarchy, based upon the Fundamental 
Statute granted by King Charles Albert to 
his Sardinian subjects March 4, 1848. The 
king, who ishereciitary, exercises the pow er 
of legislation only in conjunction with a 
national paFliament, consisting of two cham- 
bers. The first chamber is called the sen- 
ate?, and is composed of the? princes of the 
blood, and an indelinite number of members 
appointed for life by the king. The second 
chamber is called the chamber of deputies, 
and consists of .508 members, wdio are elected 
by a rn.ajority of all the citizens above 
twenty-one years of age who are in the en- 
joyment of civil and jxditical rights. Each 
province has the right of inde})endent ad- 
ministration, and the executive power is 
intrusted to a provincial, council. In each 
province the power of the stale is repre- 
sentcid by a prefect, who is supported by a 
council. 'J'be executive power of the state 
is exercised by the king through responsible 
ministers. In 1 900-01 theestimated revenue 
was £69,000,000, the estimated exjiemliture 
slightly limn?. The public debt was esti- 
mated at £'492,000,000. 

Arm}! and ISavy. — All men capable of 
bt'.aring arms are und(ir obligation of mili- 
tary service from tlicir twenty-first to the 
(;nd of their thirty- ninth year. Of the 
young men of tlie ag<« of twenty -one, over 
90,000 are levied annually for the standing 
army, while the rest are entered in the 
army of reserve. In 1902. the strength of 
the standing army on the war footing was 
in all 793,113. The mobile militia at that 
date mimtered 307,696, and the territorial 
militia 2,222,637, giving a grand total for 
the wlujle military service of 3,323,446 
men. Including vessels afloat or building, 
the navy numbered 14 battle-shijKS, several 
of the new'est being among the fastest 
and most powerful yet constructed any- 
where. 

Religion and Education. — The Roman 
Catholic is the state religion, but all other 
creeds are tolerated, and adherents of all 
religions have equal municipal and political 
rights. The pope has his seat at Rome, and 
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his palaces of the Vatican and the Ijateran, 
and his villa of Caetel Gandolfo, are not 
under the jurisdiction of the state. In 1861 
the law annihilating ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion and the privileges of the clergy was 
extended to the whole of the kingdom, and 
in 1 866 a bill was passed for the suppression 
(with certain exceptions) of religious houses 
throughout the kingdom. Elementary edu- 
cation is nominally compulsory, and is en- 
tirfdy supjtorted from the municipal rates; 
but the number who can neither read nor 
write still remains very large. For secon- 
dary instruction there are a large number 
of gymnasia find technical schools, and for 
the higher education there are no less than 
twenty-one universities, many of thoiii of 
ancient foundation, and at one time of con- 
siderable renown. The oldest are those of 
Bologna (founded in 1119), Padua (1228), 
llaples (1224), Pome (1244), Perugia (1820), 
Pisa (1329), Siena (1349), Pavia (1390), 
Tirin (1412), and Parma (1422). 

Monvtf^ Wf 'KjhU, and Mvamim . — The 
prAent monetary system of Italy is the 
saitit as that of F ranee, the lira being ecpial 
to tht franc, and divided into I(l0 centesimi, 
as the franc is into 100 ocritimes. The lira 
is a(;cordingly e<jual to about 9 Ad. The 
wajights and measures of Italy havo also 
been a(U)pted from h'rance, with only such 
inodihcatioria in their names as are neces- 
sary to give them an Italian form. 

/IiHtitrii. The ancient history of Italy 
will be found under Rome. The modern 
history begins with 476 when Odoaoer, 
chief of the Herulians, a German tribe who 
had invaded the country, was proclaimed 
king of Italy. After a reign of twelve 
years he and his followers were overpowered 
by the Ostrogoths under I’heodoric the 
Great. 8'he Ostrogoths were in turn sub- 
dued by Byzantine troops, and Italy came 
under the domini(*n of the Eastern em- 
perors, who ruled through an exarch residing 
at Ravenna. In 568 the Lombards (Lan- 
gobardi), a German people originally from 
the Elbe, led by their king, Alboin, con- 
quered the Po basin, and founded a kingdom 
which had its capital at Pavia, The king-* 
dom of the Lombards included Upper Italy, 
Tuscany, and Umbria, with some outlying 
districts. But on the north-east coast the 
inhabitants of the lagoons still retained their 
independence, and in 697 elected their first 
doge, and founded the republic of Venice. 
(See Vemec.) Ravenna, the seat of the 
exarch, with Romagna, Rimini, Ancona, and 
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other maritime cities on the Adriatic, and al- 
most all the coasts «>£ Lower Italy, remained 
uncoiKjuered, together with Sicily and Koine. 
The slight de])emlence of this part of Italy 
on the court of Byzantium disappeared al- 
most entirely in the beginning of tlie 8th 
century. The power of the pope, though at 
first recognized only as a kind of paternal 
authority of the bishop, grew steadily in 
these troubled times, especially in the 
struggle against the liombard kings. In 
consideration of the aid expected against 
King Astolphus, Pope Stephen HI. (754) 
not only anointed the king of the Franks, 
Pepin, but appointed him patrician or gov- 
ernor of Rome. In return Pepin })resonted 
the exarchate of Ravenna, with the five mari- 
time cities, to the pope, thus laying the foun- 
dation of the temporal power of the holy see. 
At the invitation of Pope Hadrian I. C8iarle- 
magne made war upon Desiderius, the king 
of the Lombards, took him prisoner in his 
cnfutal, Pavia (774), and united his empire 
with the Frankisli monarchy. Italy, with 
the exception of the duchy of Heneventoand 
the republics of Lower Italy, thus became a 
constituent part of the I'miikish monarchy, 
and the im[)erial crown of the West was 
bestowed on Charlemagne (800). On the 
breaking up of tlie Carlovingiau enqiire 
Italy became a Bc})arate kingdom, and the 
scene of strife between Teutonic invaders. 
At length Otto the Great was crowned 
emperor at Romo (961), and the year after 
became emperor of what was henceforth 
known tis the Holy Roman Empire. 

During the following centuries the towns 
and districts of North and Middle Italy gra- 
dually made themselves independent of the 
empire, and either formed themselves into 
separate republics or fell Under the power 
of princes bearing various titles. A large 
part of Middle Italy at the same time was 
under the dominion of the popes, including 
the territory granted by Pepin, which was 
afterwards enlarged on several occasions. 
In S. Italy there were in the time of Char- 
lemagne several independent states. In the 
9th century this part of the peninsula, as 
well as Sicily, was overrun by Saracens, 
and in the 11th century by Normans, who 
ultimately founded a kingdom which em- 
braced both Lower Italy and Sicily, and 
which, though it more than once changed 
masters, continued to exist as an undivided 
kingdom till 1282. In that year Sicily 
freed herself from the oppression of the then 
rulers, the French, by the aid of Pedro of 
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Aragon (see Sicilian VcRpeni)^ and remained 
separate till 14‘55. It was again separate 
from 1458 to 1504, when both divisions 
were united with the crown of Spain. \V ith 
Spain the kingdom remained till 1713, 
when Naples and Sicily were divided by the 
Treaty oi Utrecht, the former being given 
to Austria, the latter to the Duke of Savoy. 
In 1720 they were again united under 
Austria, but in 1734 were conquered from 
Austria and passed under the dominion of 
a separate dynasty belonging to the Spanish 
house of Bourbon. See Sicilies^ Kingdom 
of the Two. 

The history of mediaeval Italy is much 
taken up with the party quarrels of the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines, and the quarrels 
and rivalries of the free republics of Middle 
and Upper Italy. In Tuscany the party 
of the Guelfs formed themselves into a 
league for the maintenance of the national 
freedom under the leadership of Florence: 
only Pisa and Arezzo remained attached 
to the Ghibelline cause. In Lombardy it 
was different, Milan, Novara, Lodi, Vercelli, 
Asti, and ( Vemona formed a Guelf confe<le- 
racy, while the Ghibelline league comprised 
Verona, Mantua, Treviso, Parma, Piacenza, 
Reggio, Modena, and Brescia. (Commercial 
rivalry impcdled the maritime republics to 
mutual wars. At Meloria the Genoese an- 
nihilated (1284) the navy of the Pisans, and 
completed their dominion of the sea by a vic- 
tory over the Venetians at Curzola (1298). 
See Topci^j (roioa, Flort ncCy &c. 

Up till the time of the Napoleonic wars 
Italy remained s\ibjcct to foreign domina- 
tion, or split up into separate republics and 
principalities. Idie different states were ban- 
died to and fro by the chances and intrigues 
of war and diplomacy between Austria, 
Spain, and the House of Savoy. During the 
career of Napoleon numerous changes took 
place in the map of Italy, and according to 
an act of the Congress of Vienna in 1815 the 
country was parcelled out among the follow- 
ing states;— (1) The Kingdom of Sardinia, 
consisting of the island of Sardinia, Savoy, 
and Piedmont, to which the (Genoese terri- 
tory was now added. (2) Austria, which 
received the provinces of Lombardy and 
Venetia, these having already been acquired 
by her either before or during the time of 
Napoleon. (8) The Duchy of Modena. 
(4) The Duchy of Parma. (5) The Grand- 
duchy of Tuscany. (6) The Duchy of Lucca. 
(7) The States of the Church. (8) The 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. (9) The Re- 


public of San Marino. (1 0) The Principality 
of Monaco. The desire for union and in- 
dependence had long existed in the hearts of 
the Italian people, and the governments at 
Naples, Rome, Lombardy, and other centres 
of tyranny were in continual conflict with 
secret political societies. The leading spirit 
in these agitations in the second (piarter 
of the 19th century was Giuseppe Mazzini, 
who in the end contributed much to the 
liberation of his country. 1'he French 
Revolution of 1848 brought a crisis. The 
population of Lombardy, Venetia, Parma, 
and Modena took up arms and drove the 
Austrian troops in retreat to Verona. 
Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, then de- 
clared war against Austria, and was at first 
successful, but his forces were severely de- 
feated at Novara (March, 1849), w'hen 
(Iharles Albert abdicated in favour of his 
son Victor Emmanuel. Meanwhile the pope 
had been driven from Rome, and a Roman 
republic had been established under Maz- 
zini and Garibaldi, the leader of the volun- 
teer ))andB of Italian patriots. Rome was, 
however, captured by the French, who came 
to the aid of the pope (July, 1849), who 
resumed his power in April, 1850, under the 
protection of the French, and the old abso- 
lutism was restored. Similar attempts at 
revolution in Sicily and Naples were also 
crushed, but the secret societies of the 
patriots continued their operations. In 
1859, after the war of the French and Sar- 
dinians against Austria, the latter power 
was compelled to cede Lombardy to Sar- 
dinia, and in the same year Romagna, 
Modena, Parma, and Piacenza were annexed 
to that kingdom, which was, however, 
obliged to cede the provinces of Savoy and 
Nice to France. In the south the Sicilians 
revolted, and supported by a tliousand 
volunteers, with whom Garibaldi sailed from 
Genoa to their aid, overthrew the Bourbon 
government in Sicily. Garibaldi was pro- 
claimed dictator in the name of Victor Em- 
manuel. In August Garibaldi crossed to 
Naples, defeated the royal army there, dn)ve 
Francis II. to Gaeta, and entered the capital 
on the 7th September. Sardinia intervened 
and completed the revolution, when Gari- 
baldi, handing over his conquests to the 
royal troops, retired to Caprera, A plebi- 
scite confirmed the union with Piedmont, 
and Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed king 
of Italy, thus suddenly united almost, in 
Mazzini’s phrase, Hrom the Alps to the sea.’ 
Only the province of Venice and the Roman 
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territory still remained outside. The former 
was won by Italy’s alliance with Prussia in 
1866 against Austria^ The temporal power 
of the pope was still secured by French 
troops at Rome, till the French garrison 
was withdrawn at the outbreak of the 
Franco-German war in 1870, when Italian 
troops took possession of the city in name of 
King Victor Emmanuel. On 30th June, 
1871, the seat of government was formally 
removed from Florence to Rome. In 1878 
Victor Emmanuel died, and was succeeded 
by his son Humbert I. In 1900 Htmibert 
was assassinated, and his sou Victor Em« 
luainud 1 1 1. ascended the throne. For some 
years Italy has been in league with Austria 
and Germany, an alliance intended to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe. 

Literature . — The Italian language is one 
of the Romance tongues, or tongues de- 
rived from the Latin, and is therefore a 
sister of French, Spanish, and INrrtuguese. 
It is derived not from the literary language 
of Koine as we know it, but from tlie tdd 
popular dialect or Linz/ita Jtohuiiut ruHtiva, 
'rhe invasions of tlio (»t!rman races hasteneil 
the development of a new popular idiom, 
but the German languages exercised no 
essential iuHiience on the grammatical 
stnuduro of the new s^x^ech, although they 
contributed a number of words to its vo- 
cabulary. 'L’he oldest monuments of Italian 
literature go little further back than the 
lieginning of the 13th century, 'J'he Latin 
Language kept its place so long here in its 
natural home, that the new popular speech 
was slow to develop; and in fact the earliest 
literary products of Italy are poems written 
in the Provencal and I’rench languages. 
}3ut about the close of the 13th century 
native poets arose, who indeed imitated the 
Provencals as to the form of their composi- 
tions, hut wrote in their own language. 
Among the most important of these early 
poets is the Florentine, Guido (’avalcanti 
(died 1300), who contributed much to the 
develojiment of Italian language and poeti- 
cal style. But the great luminary of this 
period, and by far the greatest poetic 
genius which Italy has produced, was 
l)ante (126.0- 13‘il), (See Dante.) In 
Italian [)ro8e the oldest book is Ristoro 
d’ Arezzo’s Oomposizione del Mondo, written 
about the middle of the 13th century. 
In this department Dante also takes a high 
place with his Vita Nuova, and Convito. 
Francesco Petrarca (Petrarch; 1304-74), 
another of the great Ughts of Italian 


literature, exhibits in his sonnets and 
canzoni a vein less profound and transcen- 
dental than Dante’s, but more humanly 
tender and passionate. Boccacalo (1313-7 0), 
a writer of great erudition and fertility, 
who produced classical translations, bio- 
graphies, poems, Ac., is Italy’s first great 
story-teller. He is the master of the or- 
nate classical style in prose to which he first 
gave high artistic form. His great work is 
the Decamerone, a collection of a hundred 
tales. Amongst the other productions of 
the time are the historical works of Villani 
Gapponi and Dino (’ompagni, the latter of 
doubtful authenticity, the travels of the 
Venetian Marco Polo, and the letters of 
St. Catherine of Siena. Amongst the comic 
poets of the time are Biiuio Bonichi, (’ecco 
Nuccoli, Andrea Orgagni, and Antonio 
Pucci. 

During the 1 .^>th century the intellectual 
energy of Italy was almost entirely ab- 
sorbed in the study of the ancient clas- 
sics. This peritxl is known as the Renais- 
sance, or the revival of arts and letters. 
Italy had at this time become wealtliy by 
commerce, and was enjoying comparative 
|)eace. Her cities were full of learned 
Greek refugees from (k)UHtantinople; many 
of her states were ruled by families such as 
those of the Medici at Florence, the Este in 
Ferrara, the Gonzaga in Mantua, whose 
names are identified with the most munifi- 
cent patronage of learning and art. In the 
midst of this classical enthusiasm there w;)h 
some danger of the national literature and 
language being neglected, but towards th(^ 
end of the century Italian literature revived 
with the Canti Carnascialeschi and Ballate 
of Lorenzo de Medici and Poliziano, the 
chivalrous epic Orlando Innaraorato of 
Boia-rdo, the Morgante Maggiore of imigi 
Pulei, and the Mamhriano of Francesco 
Bello (Cieco of Ferrara). 

During the first half of the IGth century 
the Renaissance movement perfected itself 
in every kind of art. In history the most 
noted names are Machiavelli, 1469 15:27, 
and Francesco Guicciardini (1482 1,540). 
Among the great poets of the period are 
Lodovico Ariosto (1474-1 533), author of Or- 
lando Furioso, a romantic epic, written in 
continuation of the Orlando Innamorato of 
Boiardo, and Torquato Tasso (154 4 -.95), 
whose Genisalemme Liberata is Italy’s 
chief heroic poem. Amongst the lyrists 
of this century we may mention Guidic- 
ejoni of Lucca, Pietro Bembo, Michel- 
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ftDgelo Buonarroti, and Vittoria Colonna. 
Berni Oammelli and Grazzini deserve men- 
tion amongst humorous and burlesque writ- 
ers, and Bandello amongst story-tellers. 
Better known, however, are Giorgio Va- 
sari (1512-74), himself an eminent painter, 
hut more celebrated as a delightful gossip 
on art and artists; Benvenuto ( Jellini (1500- 
70), the famous artist in metal, whose 
autobiography is one of the most instnictive 
lights on the spirit and manners of the age, 
and Giordano Jiruno (1550-1600), a bold 
speculator and undaunted champion of lib- 
erty of thouglit. In the period which fol- 
lowed poetical and imaginative literature 
degenerated into mannerism and affecta- 
tion. Of exceptional power was Alessandro 
^J'assoni (1.565-1 6115), who wrote the Secchia 
J Capita, a burl(,is(pie epic, and uiKjuestion- 
ably the most important poetics! production 
in Italian of tlie 17th century. Salvator 
Kosa, also, better known as a painter, wrote 
satirical verse of some merit. But the most 
eminent names of this period are those of 
scientific and philosophic writers. Amongst 
the former arc Galileo Galilei (1.564-1642), 
Torricelli(160H- 1647), Viviani (1622-1 703); 
amongst the latter are 1’ommaso C^ampa- 
nella (1568 -1689), and Giambattista Vico 
(1 668 -174 1 ). Amongst historians the names 
of Sarpi, Davila, Bentiv(>glio, and Bietro 
Giannoiie deserve mention. Towards the 
end of the century a new scimol of poetry 
arose, which was mainly a reaction against 
the existing turgid and affected style, 'ihe 
Academy of Arcadia was instituted (1690) 
to promote simplicity of style and the 
choice of simple pastoral subjects. Tim 
Arcadians produced no considerable poet, 
the chief names being ( ^rescimbeni, Gra- 
vina, Brugoni, Zappi, and Kolli. 

About the middle of the 18th century a com- 
plete revolution took place in Italian litera- 
ture, whicli was preceded and accompanied 
by a general elevation of public life. The 
influence of English and (ierman literature 
began to communicate a more healthy tone 
to the national literature. Gasparo Gozzi 
(1718-86) in the periodical L’Osserva- 
tore, and Giuseppe Baretti in a journal 
called the Frusta Letteraiin, contributed 
perhaps more than any others, by their 
forcible and lively satire, to bring about 
this improvement. In dramatic literature 
the libretti of Pietro lYapassl (1698-1782), 
better known by his assumed name of 
Metastasio, had considerable merit, though 
tending to over-refinement of sentiment and 


expression. In 1713 Scipione Maffei, cele- 
brated also as an archseologist, produced the 
tragedy of Merope, highly lauded at that 
time. But the two great names in the 
Italian drama are, in comedy, Carlo Gol- 
doni (1707-93), and in tragedy, Vittorio 
Alfieri (1 749-1 803). Towards the end of the 
century the writings of the publicists Gae- 
tano Filangieri and Cesare Beccaria indi- 
cate the growth of a social science under 
the cover of treatises on legislation and 
penal laws. 

From the intellectual and political ferment 
which arose about the beginning of the 19th 
century Italy in particular received a much- 
needed stimulus. In poetry IJgo Foscolo 
(1776-1827), though following classical mo- 
dels and traditions, writes with the force and 
novelty of a new epoch. Vincenzo Monti 
(17.54 -1828) had a rich poetic vein and a 
facile talent. Alessandro Manzoni (1784- 
1883) has given Italy a few lyrics of the 
first rank, but the work which has most 
contributeci to give him the high place he 
holds in literature is his novel, I Bromessi 
Sposi. An equally higli, if not a higher 
place, is due to the poetry of Leopardi. 
His prose is amongst the best that Italy 
has produced. Amongst the lesser though 
still notable names are I’ommaso Grossi, 
Silvio Pellico, Giambattista Niccolini, a 
writer of dramas; Giovanni Berchet, a writ- 
er of songs and lyrics; and GiuSeppe Giuste, 
the genial satirist. The historico-political 
writings of Vincenzo Gioberti (1801-52) 
and Giuseppe Mazzini (1805 72) contri- 
buted powerfully to stimulate the national 
feeling and to shape the course of events. 
In history proper Arriari (I Vespri Sicili- 
ani), Gino C5appotii (llepublica di Firenze), 
Kicotti, Zamboni, and others are the best 
known names. Amongst later and con- 
temporary authors we may notice the y>oet, 
critic, and essayist Giosue ( -arducci ; and 
Francesco de Sanctis (1818- 86), the Sainte- 
Beuve and Matthew Arnold of Italy. Bug- 
gero Bonghi, a biographer and essayist of 
superior rank and a frecjuent contributor to 
the periodicals; Edmondo de Amicis, a de- 
scriptive writer of considerable power; An- 
gelo de Gubernatis, a writer of literary 
biographies, &c., are amongst the best known 
writers of the day. 

Itch, a contagious cutaneous disease, ap- 
pearing In small watery pustules on the skin, 
accompanied with uneasiness or irritation 
that inclines the patient to rub or scratch. 
It is occasioned by a small insect {Acdru$ 
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6cahici)t which burrows within the epidermis; 
^nd is cured by sulphur, which should be 
applied externally in the form of ointment. 
See next article. 

Itch-mite {A cams scabiei or Sar copies 
scahici), a microscopic insect of the class 
Arachnida, which produces itch in man. 
The female burrows in the skin, in which 
she deposits her eggs, which are hatched in 
about ten days, giving rise to this trouble- 
some affection. 

Ith'aca, now Thiaki, one of the Ionian 
Islands, on the west of Greece, between the 
mainland and Cephalonia, 17 miles long, 
and not above 4 broad. It is ragged and 
uneven, and divided into two nearly e(j|ual 
parts, connected by a narrow isthmus. The 
inhabitants are industrious agriculturists and 
mariners, and build and fit out a considerable 
number of vessels. They seem to be of pure 
Greek race, and the women are famed for 
their beauty. Ithaca was the royal seat of 
Ulysses, and is minutely described in the 
Odyssey. Schliiunann has recently made 
important excavations, and luus identified 
several .sites mentioned by liomer. Vathi, 
the modern caj}ital, trades largely in oil, 
wine, raisins, ami currants, and has a popu- 
lation of about 6000. That of the island is 
about 11,000. 

Ithaca, a town of the U. States, state of 
New York, about l|j mile s. of tlie head of 
Cayuga T.^ake, the seat of Cornell University 
(which see). Pop. 16,166. 

Itin'erory, a list of the stations or places 
on the route between two important locali- 
ties, together with the distances between 
them. Some ancient itineraries are of im- 
j^ortance to geographers. Of these the most 
important are the Antoiiine Itineraries, in- 
cluding the Itinerariuin Provinciarura, or a 
list of the rcnites through the Homan pro- 
vinces of Europe, Asia, and Africa; and the 
Itinerarium Maritimiim, exhibiting the most 
fre(iuented tracks along the coasts and at 
sea; and the Jerusalem Itinerary (Itinera- 
rium Hierosolymitanum), made by a Chris- 
tian in 863 for the use of travellers from 
Burdigala (Bordeaux) to Jerusalem. 

Itri, a town of South Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Caserta, 6 miles N.w. of Gaeta, on 
a lofty hill. Pop. 6375. 

Itu', Hitu', or Ytu', a town of Brazil, 
province of Sao Paulo, on the Tiete. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Iture'a, a district on the north 
of ancient Palestine, stretching north-east- 
wai'd from Mount Henuon. 
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Iturbide (e-tur'be-da), Auuustin Bi, a 
distinguished Spanish - American, born at 
Valladolid, in Mexico, in 1787. On the 
breaking out of the revolutionary troubles 
in Mexico he joined the royalist ])arty, and 
displayed suon valour and ability that in 
1815 he rose to the chief command of the 
anny, but latterly went over to the other 
side, quickly bore down all opposition, and 
became so popular that he proclaimed him- 
self Emperor of Mexico in 1822. His reign 
was full of trouble, and came to an end in 
less than a year, by his abdication. ('On- 
gress granted him a yearly pension on con- 
dition of bis leaving the country, and he 
resided in Leghorn about a year, when be 
made an attempt to recover the crown. He 
landed with but a single attendant, and w’as 
arrested and shot, 1824. 

Itzehoe (it'se-ho), a town of Prussia, in 
Schleswig-Holstein, in a valley inclosed by 
wooded hills, on the Stiir, M miles north- 
west of Hamburg. It is the oldest town 
in the duchy, being founded by Charlemagne 
in 809. Pop. 15,649. 

lu'lus, a genns of Myriapoda, order Chi- 
lognatha,iucluding vvorm-likeanimalskuown 
as millipedes, allied to the centipedes. 

I'van, or 1 wan, the name of several rulers 
distinguished in Kussian history.— 1 VAN III. 
(or 1.), grand-prince of Moscow, was born 
1440, ascended the throne 1462, died 1505. 
He greatly enlarged his hereditary posses- 
sions, and married Sophia, niece of the last 
Byzantine emperor, thus introducing the 
double - headed Byzantine eagle into the 
Kussian coat of arms. He was the first that 
bore the title of Czar of Great Kussia, and 
proclaimed the unity and the indivisibility 
of tlie Kussian dominions. — Ivan IV. (or 
II.), grandson of the former, was born 1530, 
succeeded in 1534, was crowned in 1547, 
died 1584. His atrocities gained him the 
name of The TcrrlUe. Y et he did much to 
civilize and improve his people, introduced 
learned men, artists, and mechanics into 
Russia, and concluded a commercial treaty 
with l^ngland. He killed his eldest son in 
a fit of rage. 

Ivano'vo, a town of Kussia, government 
of Vladimir, an important centre of the Kus- 
sian cotton manufacture, and hence styled 
‘the Russian Manchester.’ Pop. 35,049. 

Ives, St., a seaport town of England, in 
Cornwall, picturesquely situated on St. Ives 
Bay, 18 miles w.n.w. from Falmouth. The 
principal business of the place is the pilchard 
fishery. The town gives name to a par- 
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liamentary division of the county. Pop. 
(1901), 6697. 

Ives, St., a market town of England, in 
Huntingdonshire, on the Ouse. The mar- 
kets for cattle and sheej) are among the 
largest in the kingdom. Pop. (1901), 2910. 

Ivi9a (e'vi-sa; ancient an island 

of the JVlediterranean belonging to Spain, 
52 miloK from Majorca, one of the Balearic 
Islands; area, 190 8(iuare miles; pop. 2.5,505. 
It is fertile, producing corn, wine, oil, fruit, 
&c. Salt forms, with fish and wood, the 
chief export. O’he capital is <jf the same 
name, and has a good harbour. Pop. 6000. 

Ivory, the osseous matter of the tusks of 
the elephant, and of the teeth or tusks of the 
hippopotamus, walrus, and narwhal. Ivory 
is esteemed for its beautiful white or cream 
colour, its hardness, the fineness of its graiti, 
and its 8n8ce[)tibility of a high })olish. ^.I’hat 
of the African elephant is most esteemed by 
the manufacturer for its density and white- 
ness. It is used as a material for knife- 
handles, pianoforte keys, &c. The ivory of 
the hippopotamus is preferred by the dentist, 
being free from grain and much harder and 
of a purer white than that (»f the elephant. 
The shavings and saw-dust of ivory may by 
burning be converted into a black powder, 
used in painting, named I cor// bUick. Ivory 
may be stained or dyed; a black colour is 
given it by a solution of brass and a decoc- 
tion of logwood; a green one by a solution 
of verdigris; and a red by being boiled with 
Brazil wood in lime-water. The use of 
ivory, chi(;fly for ornamental purposes, was 
well known in early ages. Among the 
Cireeks it was emjdoyed for statuary pur- 
poses, &c. The medium weight of an ele- 
phant’s tusk is 60 lbs., but some are found 
weighing 170. Ivory is an important article 
of African trade, and the number of ele- 
phants annually killed must bo great; indeed, 
the extermination of this noble animal is 
only a question of time. 

Ivory, Ve(JKTahlk. See Ivory -palm. 

Ivory-black, a fine kind of soft black 
pigment, prepared from ivory dust by cal- 
cination, in the same way m bone-black. 
See Bone-black. 

Ivory Coast, part of the coast of West 
Africa, now giving name to a French colony 
north of the Gulf of Guinea. 

Ivory-nuts. See Ivory-palm. 

Ivory-palm {Phytellphas macrocarpa)y a 
low-growing, palm -like plant, order Panda- 
naceae, native of the warmer parts of South 
America. It has a creeping caudex or trunk. 


terminal pinnatifid leaves of immense size, 
male and female flowers on different plants, 
and fruit in the form of a cluster of dru|)e8, 
weighing about 25 lbs. when ripe. Each 
drupe contains 6 to 9 seeds, as large as a 
hen’s egg, the albumen of which whc n ripe is 
close-grained and very hard, resembling the 
finest ivory in texture and colour. It is 
therefore often wrought into buttons, knobs 
for doors or drawers, umbrella handles, and 
other articles, and is called Veyciahle Ivory. 
1'he seeds are also known as Corozo-nutSy 
and are imported in considerable quantities. 

Ivrea (iv-iu'a), a town of North Italy, 
j>rovince of U’lirin, picturesquely situated on 
the Dora Baltea, with a cathedral, said to 
have been founded in the fifth century on 
the site of a heathen temple. Pop. 19,413. 

Ivry-la-Bataille (iv-re-la-ba-tfi-ye), a 
village in France, 40 miles W'. of I’uris, 
where a battle was gained by Henry IV. 
in 1590 over the forces of the League. 

Ivry-sur-Seine (iv-re-siir-sen), a town of 
France, on the Seine, 3 miles h.s.k. from 
Paris. It has a fine church, the remains of 
an old castle, asylum for lunatics, various 
manufactures, and extensive wine-cellars 
hewn out of the rock. Pop. 28,585. 

Ivy, a climbing plant of the genus Iledera 
{II. IJ(iix)y natural order Araliaeeje. The 
leaves are smooth and shining, varying much 
in form, from oval entire to three and five 
lobed; and their perpetual verdure gives the 
jdant a beautiful appearance. The flowers 
are greenish and inconspicuous, disposed in 
globose umbels, and are succeeded by deep 
green or almost blackish berries. II. Helix 
(the common ivy) is found throughout almost 
the whole of Europe, and in many parts of 
Asia and Africa. It is plentiful in llritain, 
growing in hedges, woods, on old buildings, 
rocks, and trunks of trees. A variety, 
called the Irish ivy', is much cultivated on 
account of the large size of its foliage and 
its very rapid growth. The ivy attains a 
great age, and ultimately becomes several 
inches thick and capable of supporting its 
own stem. The wood is soft and jtorous, 
and w'hen cut into very thin plates may be 
used for filtering liquids. In Switzerland 
and the south of Europe it is employed in 
making various useful articles. I'he i''y has 
been celebrated from remote antiquity, and 
was held sacred in some countries, as Greece 
and Egypt. Its medicinal properties are 
unimportant. Chinese ivy {Parechites Thun- 
hergii) is a climbing shrub with privet-like 
leaves and sweet-scented flowers. 
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Ixla, a genus of plants of the Iris family, 
natives of the Cape, and prized for their 
large and showy flowers. 

Ixi'on, in Greek mythology, king of the 
I^apithai in Thessaly, who for his wickedness 
was punished in the infernal regions by 
being tied to a perpetually revolving fiery 
wheel. 

Ixmiquilpan, a town of Mexico, state of 
Hidalgo, 80 miles north of the city of 
Mexico, with silver mines in its neigh^ur- 
hood. Pop. 13,000. 


Ixo'des, tlu* ‘ Ticks ’ (which .«*ce). 

Ixtle, a Mexican fibre, obtained from 
species of tlie pine>apple and agave. 

Iz'dubax, a hero of early Babylonia, per- 
haps a real y)ersonage, but latterly c( diver- 
ted into a deity and worshipped. In the 
cuneiform inscriptions feats similar to those 
of Hercules are ascribed to him. 

Izucar', a town of Mexico, 90 miles south- 
east of the capital, at the base of Popocate- 
|>etl, the centre of a rich sugar region; 
pop. 12,000. 


J. 


J, the tenth letter in the English alpha- 
bet, and the seventh consonant. 'J'he sound 
of this letter coincides exactly with that of 
(j in (/cnius. It is therefore classed as a 
}»alatal, and is the voiced sound correspond- 
ing to the breathed sound ch (as in church). 
The sound does not occur in Anglo-Saxon, 
aiul was introduced through the French. 
As a cliaracter it was fonnei'ly used inter- 
changeably with /, and the separation of 
these two letters in English dictionaries is 
of coin{)nr«atively recent date. 

Jaal-Qoat (Capra Jaala), a species of 
goat found in Egypt, Abyssinia, and Mount 
Sinai 

Jabalpur (ja-bi^d-pdF), JuimuLPORE, atown 
of Hindustan, capital of Jabalpur district. 
Central Provinces, a modern town with wide 
and regular streets, .an important railway- 
station and centre of trade, situated amidst 
rocks at an elevation of about 1 .500 feet above 
the level of the sea. It has a school of indus- 
try, in which large quantities of tents and 
carpets are made. Pop. 90,316, The dis- 
trict has an area of 3918 sq. miles, a pop. 
of 748,1 46. A division or commissionership 
of the Central Provinces has also the same 
name. It has an area of 19,040 sq. miles, 
a pop. of 2,375,642. 

Jablru, a name of wading birds of the 
crane kind, resembling the stork, and in- 
habiting S. America, Africa, and Australia. 

Jaboran'di, a powerful drug obtained from 
the leaves and root of one or more plants of 
the genus Pilocarpus, order Rutacea?, natives 
of Brazil. It causes a great increase of the 
saliva and profuse perspiration. 

Jacamar' {GalbiUa)^ a genus of brilliant 
birds nearly allied to the kingfishers, differ- 
ing however by the form of their beak and 
feet. They live in damp woods, and feed 


on insects. Most if not all are natives of 
tropical America. 

Jac'ana the common name of grallatorial 
or wading birds of the genus Pavra, hav- 
ing long toes with 
very long nails, so 
that they can 
stand and walk on 
the leaves of aqua- 
tic plants when in 
search of their 
food, which con- 
sists of worms, 
small fishes, and 
insects. They in- 
habit marshes in 
hot climates, and 
somewhat re- 
semble tlie moor- 
hen, to which they 
are very closely 

Loug-taile<i .Jacana {i’arra 
vimnaia). 

Jacaranda, a 

name of several South American trees, 
natural order Leguniinosa), yielding the 
fancy woods known as violet-wood, king- 
wood, and tiger- wood. A genus of Brazilian 
tree is also called Jacaranda, and some 
species of it yield rose-wood. It belongs to 
the natural order Bignoniaceas. 

Jacare (jak5i-ra), a species of Brazilian 
alligator, Jacare or A Uitjator sclerops. 

JacitaVa-palm (Desimncus rmcroacan- 
thus), a palm found in the forests of the 
lowlands of the Amazon district in South 
America. It has a slender flexible stern, 
often 60 or 70 feet long. 

Jack, from Fr. Jacques, James, which 
being a very common personal name in 
France, came to stand for any common 
fellow or menial, and was substituted for 




Jack — Jackson. 


the equally common English name John. 
Hence its application in such terms as 
hoot-jack^ 8rnolce~jack, roadimj-jacky &,c., and 
also in several senses alone. Thus a jack 
is an apparatus for raising great weights by 
the application of strong screws. The flag 
called a. jack is strictly one displayed from 
a staff on the end of a bowsprit. See Union 
Flag. 

Jack, or Jaca {ArtocarpuH hUe(frifolia)y 
a tree of the bread-fruit genus, a native of 
India. The fruit grows to a larger size 
than the bread-fruit, often weighing more 
than .10 lbs; but it is neither so palatable 
nor so nutritious. It forms a great part of 
the food of the natives in some [uirts of India, 
Ceylon, &c. 'llie timber is of a yellowish 
colour, and is used for many purposes. 

Jac'kal, an animal of the dog genus 
{Canifi aurcus)y resembling a dog and a fox, 
a native of Asia and Africa. The general 
colour is a dirty yellow. The jackal is 



Jackal (Vanis aurem ). 


gregarious, hunting in packs, rarely attack- 
ing the larger quadrupeds. They feed chiefly 
on carrion, and are nocturnal in habits. The 
jackal interbreeds with the common dog, and 
may bo domesticated, d'he common jackal 
is the most widely distributed. Another 
species is found in Southern Africa, the 
black-backed jackal (C^. mesomlllm). 

Jack-a-Lantern. See Ignis Fatuus. 

Jackass, Laughing, Laughing J ouik- 

ass. 

Jack-boots, large boots reaching above 
the knee, used by horsemen (military and 
other) as a sort of protection for the legs. 

Jack-by-the-hedge, a British plant. See 
A Uiaria. 

Jackdaw {Corvus monedMa)^ a com- 
mon British bird of the crow family, 
smaller than the rook, having a compara- 
tively short bill and whitish eyes; hinder 
part of the head and neck of a grayish 
colour, back and wings glossy black. The 


average length is about 12 inches. The 
nests are built in towers, spires, and like 
elevated situations, and often in towns. The 
eggs, from five to six, are of a greenish colour. 
Its food consists of worms, insects, and 
larvae. Like their neighbours the rooks, ’they 
are gregarious. They are readily domes- 
ticated, and may be taught to pronounce 
words distinctly. Like the magpies, they 
have attained a notoriety for thieving. 

Jack-snipe (Scolopax gaUin&la), a small 
s[>ecics of snipe, a winter visitant to Britain. 

Jackson, a flourishing town of Michigan, 
Ignited States, miles west of Detroit, an 
imj)ortant railway centre, with coal-mines, 
foundries, engine- works, various manu- 
factures, and the state ])rison. Pop. 25,180. 

Jackson, a town of Tennessee, United 
States, with a Baptist university and trade 
in cotton. Pop. 14,511. 

Jackson, thecapitalof Mississippi, United 
Htate.s, on the Pearl liiver, 45 miles east of 
Vicksburg, with a handsome state house. 
Poj). 7816. 

Jackson, Andrew, President of the 
United States from 1329 to 1817, was born 
in South (’arolina in 1767, his father, by 
origin a Scotchman, having died before his 
birth. In his fourteenth year, on the out- 
break of the Amei'ican revolution, he joined 
a regiment of volunteers to fight in the 
cause of independence. After losing two 
brothers in the struggle, he retired from 
military service and devoted himself to law. 
He became a jiulge of tlie supreme court, 
representative of Tennessee in C’ongress, 
and senator. When, in 1812, war was de- 
clared against England, he was made major- 
general of the Tennessee militia. In 1813 
he defeated the Creek Indians, who were 
wasting the country with tire and sword, 
and made himself master of Pensacola. 
While engaged in the defence of New 
Orleans, he established his military repu- 
tation by bis repulse of the British there in 
1815. His arbitrary proceedings, however, 
incurred general censure, and he was con- 
demned to pay a heavy fine. Prom 1817- 
18 he was employed against the Seminole 
Indians, but again sullied his reputation by 
excessive severity. In 1828 and again in 
1832 he was elected president, and the eight 
years during which he held this office were 
marked by the rapid extension of democratic 
tendencies. In 1837 he retired to his estate 
in Tennessee, and there he died in 1845. 

Jackson, Thomas,] onathan, better known 
as Sto7ieivaU Jackson, an American gene- 
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ral, born in 1824 in Virginia. In 1842 he 
entered the military academy at West Point 
as cadet. Four years later he received a 
second-lieutenant's commission, and was en- 
gaged in the Mexican war, and for his gal- 
lantry was made a captain, and afterwards 
raised to the rank of major. In 1852 he 
resigned his commission and was appointed 
professor of mathematics and artillery tac- 
tics in the military institute at Lexington, 
Virginia. On the outbreak of the civil war 
in 1861 lie entered the Southern army with 
the rank of briga«lier- general. He com- 
manded the reserve at Hull’s Run, and ac- 
quired his cognomen of ‘ Stonewall ’ by the 
firmness of his troops and bis own cwlness in 
the heat of the action. By the end of the year 
he was made major-general. In June, 1862, 
he was defeated by General Baidvs at (’ross 
Keys, but made a masterly retreat. In 
August he gained the second battle of Bull's 
Run, and captured Hari)er’8 Ferry in Sep- 
tember. In the same month he 8ui)ported 
lioe at Antietarn, and again at Fredericks- 
burg in December. Jn 1863 he took a pro- 
minent part in the battle of ( diancellors- 
ville. Gn the evening of the battle he died 
of wounds inadvertently receive<l from his 
own men, Dth May, 1863. He was a man 
of indomitable energy and deep religious 
feeling. 

Jackson, Wii.i.iam, an Knglish musical 
composer, Intm 1730, died 1803. Having 
studietl music in Bondon, in 1777 he was 
made organist of the cathedral in his native 
city, Exeter, where he passed the rest of his 
life. His musical compositions, especially 
his songs and duets, are still justly popular, 
and are distinguished by chasteness of con- 
ception, ingenuity, and truth of expression. 

Jacksonville, a town of Illinois, United 
States, on a fertile prairie, near a small afflu- 
ent of the Illinois River. It has some ele- 
gant public buildings, and various educa- 
tional and charitable institutions, including 
the Illinois College, and state asylums for 
the blind, insane, and deaf and dumb. 
Pop. 15,078. 

Jacksonville, a town of Florida, United 
States, the principal port on the river St. 
John, 26 miles from its mouth, with an 
active steamboat traffic and a large trade 
in lumber, cotton, &c. Pop. 28,429. 

Jack-wood, the timber of the jack-tree. 

Jacmel, a seaport, republic of Hayti, on 
the 8. coast. Pop. 6000. 

Jacob, the son of Isaac, and the grandson 
of Abraham, the last of the Jewish patri- 
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archs, and the true ancestor of the Jews. 
Having craftily obtained frtun tlie blind and 
infirm Isaac the blessing of the lirst-born in 
place of his brother Eaan, bo was obliged t*) 
fiee from the anger of his brother, ami took 
up his abode with his uncle Laban. Heie 
he served twenty years, and obtained 1 .eah 
and Rachel as his wives. On his return 
to Canaan he was met by an angel, with 
whom he wrestled all night, ami having 
gained the victory W'as thereafter naim*ii 
Israel^ that is, ihr. hero of (iod. Hencrj the 
Hebrews fr»>m him are called hnteliUs, 
A severe blow to him in bis ol<l age w-as 
the loss of his favourite son .T<)8epli, whoso 
brothers ha<l sold him to Ishmaelite mer- 
chants, and led Jacob to believe that be 
had been devoured by wild beasts. Josejdi 
subsequently became the highest oHicer at 
the court of I'haraoli in Egypt, and thus 
w’as the means of bringing the whole house 
of his fatlier to that country, .lacob died, 
aged 147 years, approximately about 1860 
n.c., and aeconling to his wisli was buried 
in the tomb of Abraham,, l)efore Maniro 
in Canaan. 

Jacobabad (ja-kob-ii-bild'}, a town of 
Hindustan, the military and (dvil head- 
quarters of the Upper Sind frontier district, 
Bombay. I’op, 8300. 



Jacobean Architecture.— Wateraton Hall, Dorset. 


Jaoo'bean Architecture, a term apjJied 
to the later style of Elizabethan architec- 
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ture from its prevailing in the time of 
James I. (L. JacAlbus, James). It dilferefl 
from the pure Elizabethan chiefly iii hav - 
ing a greater admixture of debased Italian 
forms. 

Jacobi (ya-kd'bi), Friedrich Heinrich, 
a German philosopher, Ixirn 1743, died 
1819. He first engaged in commerce, but 
shoolc himself clear of business on receiving 
a public a{)pomtment. He formed acquain- 
tance with many of the most eminent literary 
men of the day, including Goethe, Wieland, 
and Herder. Latterly he was made {(resi- 
dent of the Bavarian Academy at Munich, 
retiring in 1813. His views had some .an- 
alogies with those of Hamilton and the 
Scotch school. Thought, he attirrns, cannot 
ex{)lain facts but only connect them. The 
existence of objects that affect us cannot 
be demonstrated, but we are directly con- 
vinced of their existence in the act of per- 
ception. The knowledge of God is present 
to us through the heart in virtue of the 
divine 8{)irit within us, which comes directly 
from God. Hjs most noted w(»rkH are the 
philosophic novels, Allwill’s Briefs.amm- 
lung and Woldemar; a work on the doc- 
trine of Sidiioza, in Letters to Moses Men- 
delssohn; David Hume iil)er den Glauben, 
or Idealism and Realism. 

Jac'obins, the most famous of the clubs 
of the first French revolution. When the 
states-geruiral assembled jvt Versailles in 
1789, it was formed and called the Cl ah 
Jircton. On the removal of tlie court and 
national assembly to Baris it ac<iuire<l im- 
j)ortan(;e and ra[)idly increased. It adopted 
the name of Societe des Amis de la (’oiisti- 
tution, but as it met in a hall of the former 
.Jacobin convent in I’aris, it wtis called the 
Jacobin Glub. It gradually became the 
controlling power of the revolution, and 
spread its influence over l^Vance, 1200 branch 
societies being established before 1791, and 
obeying orders from the headquarters in 
Baris. In 1791 the publication of the 
Journal de la Soci(it(^- des Amis de la Con- 
stitution increased the zeal and number of 
the societies. The Jacobins were foremost 
in the insurrectionary movements of June 
20 and August 10, 1792; they orijpnated 
the formidable cotuniune de Pari,% and 
changed their former name to T^es Amis de 
la Liberty et de I’^igalitti For a while 
they ruled supreme, and the Convention 
itself was but their tool. Kobespierre w.as 
their most influential meral>er; they ruled 
through him during the lieign of Terror, 


and were overthrown after his downfall in 
1794. In that year the Convention forbade 
the affiliation of societies; the Jacobin Club 
was suspended and its hall was closed. The 
term .Jacobin is now often used to designate 
anyone holding extreme views in politics. 

Jac'obites, Monophysite C'hristians in the 
East, who were united by a Syrian monk, 
Jacobus Bardai (.'>78), during the reign of 
Justinian, into a distinct religious sect. 
The Jacobites, so style<l from their founder, 
consist of about 30,000 or 40,000 families, 
and are governed by two patriarchs, ap- 
pointed by the Turkish governors, one of 
whom, with the title of the Patriarch of 
Antioch, has his seat at Diarbekir; the 
other resides in a monastery near Mardin, 
under the style of Patriarch of Jerannlcm. 
Circumcision before baptism and the doc- 
trine of the single nature of (‘hrist (hence 
their name Monophysitcii) are common to 
them with the Copts and Abyssinians; but 
in other reH])ects they deviate less than the 
otlier MonojJiysites from the discipline and 
liturgy of the orthodox Greek Church. 

Jac'obites, a party in Brit.ain (so styled 
from Lat. Jacob an, James), who after the 
revolution in 1088 continued to be the ad- 
herents of the dethroned King .James II. 
and his {(osterity. In Ireland they were 
soon {)ut down by conquest. In England 
tlie revolution was accomplished with the 
aj)pareut consent of all {iarties; Init in a 
year or two the Jacobite party g.ained con- 
sideraUc influence, .and continued to disturb 
the government of William througlnnit his 
reign. After the .accession of Anne and 
the death of .James their efforts slackened 
for a time; but tow.ards the close of her 
reign they revived. Boliubroke and Ox- 
ford, with others of the Tory ministers of 
Anne, were in treaty with the sou of .James 
II., and either really or {>retendedly nego- 
tiated for a restoration. On the .arrival of 
George I. in 1715 a rebellion broke out in 
Scotland, supported by a more insignificant 
rising in the north of England. The failure 
of both these movements damped the en- 
thusiasm of the English Jacobite.s, but in 
Scotland the p.arty maintained its influence 
until the unsuccessful rebellion of 1745 put 
an end to its political importance, though 
some ultra-.! acobites did not think them- 
selves justified in transferring their allegi- 
ance to the house of Brunswick till the 
death of Cardinal York in 1807. The hopes 
and wishes of the Scottish Jacobites found 
expression in many beautiful songs, which 
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form sm interesting portion of the national 
literature. 

Jacquard (zhak-ar), Joseph IVIarie, the 
inventor of llio famous machine for figured 
weaving named after him, was born at Lyons 
in 1 752. His parents were silk weavers, and 
ho learned the same trade. After a long 
period of hardship, during which he shared 
in soirie of the campaigns of the revolution, 
h(^ made his name hamous by the invention 
of his new loom, which was j)ublicly exhibi- 
ted in 1801. He endeavoured to introduce 
it into general use in Lyons, but was mob- 
bed, and all but lost his life. Ultimately, 
however, his invention was bought by the 
French government, and he was able to 
spend the latter part of his life in comfort- 
able independence. The subse<pient pros- 
perity of Lyons is largely attributable to 
his invention, and a more enlightened gen- 
eration erected a statue to him on the very 
spot where his loom was publicly destroyed. 
He died in 1884. 

Jacquard Loom, a form of loom, the 
characteristic of vvhicsh is a contrivance ap- 
pended to it for weaving figure<l goods in 
various colours. See Watvint/. 

Jacquerie (zh:ik-rr>), the name given to 
the rising of the French ijoasantry against 
tlieir lords in the middle of the 1 4th century 
after the battle of Poitiers. They com- 
mitted great devastations and outrag<.‘s, 
particularly in the north-east of hVance, 
They were at length (piellod by flaptal do 
Ihich and UastoTi Pln'-bus, count of Foix. 
'J'he term jaetjuvric is derived from ./o,c///n;.s' 
lionlioinmr., a familiar epithet for a peasant. 

Jactitation of Marriage, in the canon 
law, a boasting or giving out by a party that 
he or she is married to {mother, whereby a 
common reputation of their marriage may 
follow. 

Jade, or Jahde (yii'de), a small strip of 
coast territory belonging to the I^nissian 
province of Hanover, but locally in the 
grand- duchy of Oldenburg, at the entrance 
of .lade Bay. It was acquired by the Prus- 
sian government for the purpose of con- 
structing a naval port and shipyard, and here 
has grown up Wilhelmshaven (which see). 

Jade, an ornamental stone, also called ne- 
phrite, a native silicate of calcium and mag- 
nesium, usually of a colour more or less 
green, of a resinous or oily aspect when 
|K>lighed, hard and very tenacious. It has 
been used by rude nations for their weapons 
and implements, and has been and is highly 
prized for making carved ornaments in China, 
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New Zealand, and among the native races 
of Mexico and Peru. Jade c.eltH or axes 
are common among uncivilized races, and 
prehistoric specimens have been found in 
Furope, though the stone itself is not found 
thei-e. A similar stone, more properly 
called jadeitc^ is frequently confounded 
with jade proper. It is a silicate of alumi- 
nium and sodium. 

Jaen {kii-on')^ a picturesque town, Spain, 
Andalusia, capital of the province of Jaeu, 
on tho daon, a tributary of the (luadal- 
(piivir, 122 miles e.n.k. of Seville. It is tho 
seat of a bishop, and has two cathedrals. 
Pop. 24,392. 

Jaffa (anciently Joppa), a maritime town 
in Palestine, 31 miles north-west of tlem- 
salein, picturescpiely situated upon an emi- 
nence, tho port of Nablus and Jerusalem, 
with which latter it is now connected by 
railway. It exports oranges (an excellent 
variety), soaj), grain, sesame, olive oil, &,c. 
Pop. about 30,000 

Jaffha, or .1 afnapatam, a t(»wn in Ceylon, 
at the northern extremity of the island, 
originally a Dutch settlement, and still 
thoro\ighly I)\itcl) in its arcldtccturo and 
aspect. Most of the inhubitjints are 'Pamils 
and Moors. Pop. 33,H()0. 

JagannUtha (jf/g-on-niit'ho; Skr. ‘I^rnl 
of tho World’), often writtim J uffnermmt, 
the n.ame givtin to tho Indian god Krishna, 
the eighth imifirnation of Vishnu, and to {i 
\ory c(4ebrated idol of this dinty in temple 
s]>eci{i11y dedioattsl to dagjinnatha ;».t Puri, 
:i town in Orissa, on tho Bay of Bengal. 
It is a very rudely-cut wooden imago, hav- 
ing the body rod, tho face black, and tho 
arms gilt; the mouth is open and blood- 
re<l; tlio eyes aro formed of precious sbmes. 
It is coveretl with magnificent vestments 
and seated upon a throne between two oth- 
ers — his brother P»ala-Kama and his sister 
Subhadra, coloured respectively white and 
black. (Ireat numbers of pilgrims, some- 
times a hundred thousand, at the time of 
the festivals of .lagann&tha, assemble from 
all (juartera of Irulia to pay their devotions 
at his shrine. On these occasions tho idol 
is mounted on a huge car resting on six- 
teen wheels, which is drawn by the pilgrims; 
and formerly, it is said, people were wont 
to throw themselves under the wheels, to be 
crushed to death, believing that they would 
thus immediately enter lieaven. This prac- 
tice, however, is now of rare occurrence; 
and indeed competent authorities maintain 
that such deaths were alway accidental, 
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J&gemdorf (ya'gern-dorf), a town of 
Austria, in Silesia, on the Oppa, 13 miles 
north-west of Ihoppau. It is walled, has a 
handsome church, a ducal j)alace, and manu- 
factures of woollens, &c. I’op. 14,675. 

Jag'gory, a coarse brown sugar made in 
the East Indies by the evaporation of the 
juice of several species of palms. It is 
chemically the same as cane-sugar. 

Jaghire (jag'her), in Hindustan, a term 
closely corresponding to the fief of medi- 
aeval Euro})e. It is an assignment of the 
government share of the produce of a por- 
tion of land to an individual, either personal 
or for the sui)port of a public establishment. 

Jago, St., several cities, islands, &c. See 
Santluyo. 

Jaguar (ja-gwiiri), FcUh onca^ the Ame- 
rican tiger, a carnivorous animal of S. and 
C'entral 7\mcrica, sometimes etpialling a 
tiger in size, of a yellowish or fawn colour, 



niMrked with large dark spots and rings, the 
latter with a dark spot in the centre of 
each. It rarely attacks man unle8.s hard 
pressed by hunger or driven to bay. The 
skin is valuable, and the animal is hunted 
Ijy the South Americans in various ways. 

Jahde. See Jade (Prussian territory). 

Jahn (yiin), Otto, German philologist and 
arclueologist, born 1813, died 186ik He 
studied at Kiel, Leipzig, and Berlin, tra- 
velled in France and Italy; on his return 
qualified himself for university teaching, 
became professor extraordinary of archaeo- 
logy and philology at Greifswald in 1842, 
and full professor in 1845. In 1847 he was 
called to a similar chair in I^eipzig, but lost 
this ]iost in 1851 for his j)olitical action. In 
1855 he was called to Bonn as professor of 
antiquities and director of the art museum. 
His writings on classical art and antiquities 
were very numerous; he also edited works 
of Greek and Latin authors, and published 
valui3|,ble contributions to the history of 


German literature, as also on various musi- 
cal subjects. 

Jail, or Gaol, a prison or place of legal 
confinement. See Prison. 

Jail Fever, a dangerous disease once very 
prevalent in prisons, and which is now con- 
sidered to be merely a severe form of typhus 
fever (which see). 

Jainas, or J ains, a Hindu religions sect, 
which, from the wealth and influence of its 
members, forms an important division of the 
Indian population. The sect was very nu- 
merous and important in the 8th and 9th 
centuries of the Christian era, and they have 
left many monuments of their skill and 
power in the fine temjdes built in different 
parts of the country. Jainism was an off- 
shoot of Buddhism, with which it has many 
leading doctrines in common, but is distin- 
guished from it by its recognition of a divine 
personal ruler of all, and by its political 
leanings towards Brahmanism. I'he Jains 
reverence certain holy mortals, who have 
acquired by self-denial and mortification a 
station superior to that of the gods ; and 
they manifest extreme tenderness for ani- 
mal life. 

Jaintia Hills, a collection of hills in 
Assam, giving name to a district of about 
2000 sq. miles, with 56,000 inhabitants. 

Jaipur (ji-p6r'), or Jbypore, a state in 
Ilajputiina, Hindustan, governed by a ma- 
harajah, under the jiolitical superinten- 
dence of the Jeypore llesidency; area about 
15,350 sq. miles. The soil, except in the 
south-east, is mostly sandy; the surface of 
the country is diversified by hill ranges. 
Corn, cotton, tobacco, opium, sugar-cane, 
are extensively raised. There are manu- 
factures of enamel work on gold, of woollen 
cloth, &c. Pop. 2,832,276. — The capital, 
Jaipur, one of the finest of modern Hindu 
cities, has regular streets, with large, hand- 
some houses. There is a college, a school of 
arts, aii industrial museum, a hospital, fine 
gardens, and several beautiful temples. 
Pop. 160,167. 

Jaisalmer (jl-sal-mar'), or Jeysulmeer, a 
state of India in Kajput^na, under the poli- 
tical superintendence of the Western States 
Agency; area, 16,447 square miles. It is 
mostly a sandy desert with sparsely scattered 
villages. Water is scarce, the wells going 
down to a depth of 490 feet in some cases. 
The climate is dry and healthy. Pop. 
1 1 6,701 . — Jaisalmer, the capital, is situated 
on a rocky ridge. The palace, the Jain 
temples in the fort, and the houses of the 
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wealthy are remarkable for exquisite stone - 
carving. Pop. 10,965. 

Jajpur, Jajfore, town of Hindustan, on 
tlie Baitaraui, in Cuttack district, Bengal. 
It is held in considerable sanctity among 
the Brahmans, who celebrate an annual fair 
in honour of the ‘Goddess of the Waters’ of 
Hindu mythology. Pop. 11,283. 

Jalalabad'. See Jclalahad. 

Jalarpnr, a town of Hindustan, in Gujrat 
district, Punjab, with a government school, 
and a shawl manufacture. Pop. 1 2,839. 

Jalandhar (jol-an-dhnr'), or J ullundur, a 
town of Hindustan, head-quarters of district 
of same name, in the Punjab; witli a good 
trade, military cantonment, excellent Ameri- 
can Presbyterian mission school, &c. Pop. 
67,735. --The disiii(*t, a fertile tract be- 
tween the Sutlej and the Beas, has an area 
of 1433 sq. miles, a po}>. of 907,583. A 
division or commissionersliip lias also this 
name; area, 1 9,006 s<{. miles; poj). 4,217,670. 

Jal'ap (so called from Jain jxt, in Mexico, 
whence it is imported), the name given to 
the tuberous roots of several plants of the 
nat. order Convoivulacetc, that of fponuva 
punja being the most important. This is 



Jalap Plant (Ipomasa purya). 


a twining herbaceous plant, with cordate- 
acuminate, sharply auricled leaves, and ele- 
gant salver-shaped deep pink flowers, grow- 
ing naturally on the eastern declivities of 
the Mexican Andes, at an elevation of from 
5000 to 8000 feet. The jalap of commerce 
consists of irregular ovoid dark-brown roots, 
varying from the size of an egg to that of 
a hazel-nut, but occasionally as large as a 
man's fist. The drug jalap is one of the 
most common purgatives, but is apt to gripe 
and nauseate. It has little smell or taste, 
hut produces a slight degree of pungency in 
the mouth. 

Jalapa, or Xalapa (/ta-la'pa), a city, 
Mexico, capital of the state of Vera Cruz. 
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It is the residence of the wealthiest mer- 
chants of Vera Cruz, and enjoys a fine 
climate. The jalap root is found abundantly 
here. Pop. 18,168. 

Jala'un, a town in a district of the same 
name in the United Provinces of India, 
110 miles s.e. of Agra, in a swatnpy and 
unhealthy locality. Pop. 10,057. — The dis- 
trict consists of a plain west of the Jumna; 
area, 1469 sq. miles; pop. 418,142. 

Jale'sar, town of Hindustan, in Etah 
district. United Provinces. Pop. 13,400. 

Jalisco (//a-lis'ko), or Guadala.iaua, a 
state of the llepublic of Mexico, bounded 
on the west by the Pacific. It is cliiefiy 
iiionntainous, but v^ oil wjitercd and wooded, 
and the climate is healthy. 'J'he soil is fer- 
tile, ami wl)eat and barley are abundantly 
produced, 'riie capital is Guadalajara. Pop. 
1,153,891. 

Jalpaiguri (jel-pi-gn-rc'), a town of Hin- 
dustan, liead-(juarters of district of same 
name, in Bengal, on the Tecsta ; ])op. 9760. 
— Tlic district lies soutli of Bhutan and 
north of Kuch Bohar; area, 2884 sq. miles; 
pop. 681,352. 

Jamaica, one of the West India Islands, 
80 or 90 miles h. of ( hiba, the third in ex- 
tent, and the most valuable of those belong- 
ing to the British; 146 miles in length east 
to west, and 49 miles broad at the widest 
part; area, 4256 square miles. It is divided 
politically into three couTities — Cornwall, 
Middlesex, and Surrey; its capital is King- 
ston. I'he island as a whole is very beauti- 
ful, and much of it is fertile. 'J'he coast is 
indented with a number of good harbours, 
of u hich Port-Koyal or the harbour of King- 
ston is the most considerable. The interior 
is traversed by lofty mountains in all direc- 
tions; the principal chain, called the Blue 
Mountains, reaching the height of 7270 
feet. The declivities are steep, and covered 
with stately forests. J arnaica is well watered, 
having numerous rivers and springs. Earth- 
quakes of a violent character have been fre- 
quent. The climate in the districts along the 
coast is, in most places, exceedingly hot, but 
is not on the whole unhealthy; on the high 
lands the air is temperate and pure, while 
even on the low grounds the heat is greatly 
moderated by the cool sea-breezes which set 
in every morning. There are two rainy and 
two dry seasons. Among the indigenous 
forest trees aremahogany,lignum-vitaB, iron- 
wood, logwood, braziletto, Ac. The native 
fruits are numerous, and many of them de- 
licious; they include the plantain, guava, 
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custard-apple, pine-applo, sour-sop, sweet- 
sop, papaw, cashew-apple, &c. ’^Fhe orange, 
lime, lemon, mango, gra[)e, bread-fruit tree, 
and cinnamon-tree have all been naturalized 
in the island. The chief cultivated vegetable 
products are sugar, coffee, maize, pimento, 
bananas and other fruits, ginger, aiTow-root. 
Sweet-potatoes, plantains, and bananas form 
the chief food of the blacks. The cinchona- 
tree has been introduced, and is spreading. 
Of wild animals only the agouti and monkey 
are numerous. Domestic fowls thrive well, 
and cattle - raising has become profitable. 
Fish abound in the sea and rivers. 'I'he ex- 
ports and imports have each an average 
value of £2,000,000; fruit, sugar, rum, coffee, 
d}'e- woods, and pimtlnto being the chief of 
the former, and clothing and other manu- 
factured goods of the latter. I'hegovcrnmcnt 
is vested in the governor, assisted by a privy- 
council, and a legislative council composed 
of fifteen members, nine elected, and others 
nominated or exofficio. The revenue amounts 
to about £800,000 annually; the public debt 
is £1,500,000, the gi-eater part of it having- 
been expended on railways, roads, harbours, 
and other public works. Spanish Town and 
Kingston are united by railway, and the 
total 1 ] umber of miles open for traffic is 
about 120. The English Church is jiresided 
over by a bishop, assisted by a regular staff 
of parochial clergy. The Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, and other Protestant 
bodies are well represented, and there is a 
considerable number of Homan Catholics 
and Jews. Education is rapidly extending; 
but the general state of morality seems to 
be low, judging from the fact that the illegi- 
timate births are between 50 and (>() per 
cent. The population in 1891 was 639,491, 
14,692 being white, 121,955 coloured, and 
488,624 black; in 1901, 755,730. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus in 
1494, in his second expedition to the New 
World. In half a century the cruelty of the 
Spanish con<pierors exterminated the na- 
tives. It was taken by Cromwell in 1655, 
and ceded to England by the treaty of 
Madrid in 1670. Since the abolition of 
slavery the prosperity of Jamaica has greatly 
decreased. Of late many Chinese and coolies 
have been employed in agriculture. In 
1865 a serious revolt broke out among the 
blacks at Morant Bay, and was put down 
with considerable severity by Governor Eyre. 
Since that time signs of disaffection have 
disappeared, and a greater state of comfort 
ia said to prevail among the inhabitants 


generally. Politically dependent on J amaica 
are the Cayman Islands, and the Turks and 
Caicos Islands. 

Jamaica Bark. See Caribhee Bark. 

Jamaica Pepper. Same as Allspice. 

Jamalpur (ja-mal-poF), a town of Hin- 
dustan, in Monghyr district, Bengal, with 
large workshops belonging to the E. India 
Kailway Co. Pop. 18,000. — Also a town 
in Maimansingh district, Bengal, on the 
Brahmaputra. Pop. 15, 3.^0. 

James, St., called the Greater, the son of 
Zebedee and the brother of John the evan- 
gelist. Christ gave the brothers the name 
of Boanerges, or sons of thunder. They 
witnessed the transfiguration, the restora- 
tion to life of .1 aims’ s daughter, the agony 
in the garden of Gethsemane, and the ascen- 
sion. St. .1 ames was the first of the apos- 
tles who suffered martyrdoni, having been 
slain by Herod Agrippa a.d. 44. There is 
a tradition that he went to Spain, of which 
country he is the tutelary saint. 

James, St., called the Less, the brother 
or cousin of our Lord, who appeared to him 
in particular after His resurrection. He 
is called in Scri])ture the J ast, and is pro- 
bably the apostle described as the son of 
Alphieus. He was the first bishop of Jeru- 
salem, and in the first apostolic council 
spoke against those wishing to make the 
law of M OSes binding upon ( ’hristians. The 
progress of ( diristianity under him alarmed 
the Jews, and he was put to death by 
Ananias, the liigh-)>rie8t, about A.i). 62. He 
was tlie author of the epistle which bears 
his name. 

James, St., (»k the Sword {^>an Jae/o dt 
la Bspada), a military order in Spain, insti- 
tuted in 1170 by Ferdinand II., king of 
Castile and Jjeon, to stoj) the incursions of 
the Moors. The knights had to prove their 
noble descent for four generations. 

James I. of Scotland, one of the Stuart 
kings, born in 1394, was the son of Hobert 
III. by Annabella Drummond. In 1105 
his father wished him to be conveyed to 
France in order that he might escape the 
intrigues of his uncle the Duke of Albany; 
but the vessel in which he was being con- 
veyed was taken by an English sejuadron, and 
the prince was carried prisoner to Ijondon. 
Here he received an excellent education 
from Henry IV. and, to relieve the tedium of 
captivity, he applied himself to those poeti- 
cal and literary inirsuits in which he so 
highly distinguished himself. Hobert III. 
died in 1406, but James was not allowed 
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to return to his kingdom till 1424. Pre- 
vious to his departure he married Joanna 
Beaufort, daughter of the Earl of Somerset, 
a lady of the blood royal of England. On 
his return to Scotland he caused the Duke of 
Albany and his son Murdoch to be executed 
as traitors, and proceeded to carry on vigor- 
ous reforms, and, above all, to improve his 
revenue and curb the ambition and lawless- 
ness of the nobles. The nobility, exasperated 
by the decline of their authority, formed a 
plot against his life, and assassinated him 
at Perth in 1437. Besides his poem, the 
King’s Quhair (or Book), by which he ranks 
high among romantic poets, two humorous 
j)oems, excellent, though coarse, are often 
ascribed to him — Christ’s Kirk on the 
Crreen, and Peblis to the I'lay. 

James II., King of Scotland, son of 
James I., when his father was as8assiiiate<l 
in 1 137 WHS only seven years of age. Dur- 
ing the minority his kingdom was distracted 
by struggles for power between his tiitt)r8 
Livingston and Crichton and the great 
house of Douglas. In 1441) he married 
Mary of (luolderland. .lames latterly al- 
lied himself with the Douglases, but being 
de[)rived of all real power, he resolved to 
free himself from the galling yoke, d'his 
he did in 1452 by inducing the Karl of 
Douglas to come to Stirling (^astlc, where 
he stabbed liim with his own hand. He 
then (pielled a powerful insurr(;ction headed 
by tlie next earl, whose lands were con- 
hscated. In l idO he infringed a truce 
with England by besieging the castle of 
Koxburgh, and was killed by the bursting 
of a cannon in the 21)th year of his age. 

James III., King of Scotland, son of 
James II., was born in 1453. The king- 
dom during his minority was governed in 
turn by Bishop Kennedy and the Boyd 
family. 1 luring his life .1 aiues was controlled 
by favourites. Prominent among these was 
C^^ochran, a mason, through whom one brother 
of J ames was obliged to flee the kingdom, 
and allot lier was put to death. The nobles 
seized (Jochran and five others and hanged 
them. I.atterly a plot was formed to de- 
throne the king, and though many peers re- 
mained loyal to him the royal army was de- 
featerl at Sauchie, near Stirling, in 1488, the 
king’s son being on the side of the victorious 
nobles. James escaped from the field, but 
was murdered during his flight. 

James IV., King of Scotland, bom 1472, 
son of .fames III., was in his sixteenth year 
when he succeeded to the throne, having 


been voluntarily or by compulsion on tho 
side of the nobles who rebelled against his 
father. During his reign the ancient en- 
mity between the king and the nobility 
seems to have ceased. His frankness, brav- 
ery, skill in manly exercises, and handsome 
person won the people’s hearts, and he 
ruled with vigour, administered justice with 
impartiality, and passed excellent laws. 
Henry VII., then king of England, tried to 
obtain a union with Scotland by politic 
measuroH, and in 1503 .lames married his 
daughter, Margaret. A period of peace 
and prosperity followed. French influence, 
however, and the discourtesy of Henry 
VIII. in retaining the jewels of his sister 
and in encouraging <the border chieftains 
hostile to Scotland, led to angry negotia- 
tions, which ended in war. J ames invaded 
England with a lai*ge force, and himstlf 
ami many of his nobles perished at Floddeu 
Field in 1513. 

James V. of Scotland, born in 1512, suc- 
ceeded in 1513, at the death of his father, 
.James IV., though only eighteen months 
old. His mother, Margaret of England, 
govenuid during his childhood ; but the 
period of his long minority was one of law- 
lessness and gross iiiisgovernment. James 
assuiiKid the reins of government in his 17th 
year. He married Magdalen, daughter of 
Francis I. of France, and on her death 
Mary of Lorraine, daughter of the Duke of 
Guise. Henry VIII., having broken with 
Kome, and eager to gain over his nephew 
to his views, proposed an interview at York; 
but James never came, and this neglect en- 
raged Henry. A rupture took place be- 
tween the two kingdoms, but .Tames was 
ill 8U[)portcd by his peoph;, and the disgrace- 
ful rout of his troops at Solway Moss l)roke 
hia heart. He died in 1542, seven days after 
the birth of his unfortunate daughter Mary. 

James I. of England and VI. of Scot- 
land, the only son of Mary, (j[ueen of Scot- 
land, by her cousin Henry, I^ord Darnley, 
was born at Edinburgh Castle in 1566. In 
1567 (his mother being forced to resign the 
crown) he was crowned at Stirling, and his 
childhood was passed under the direction 
of the Earl of Mar, and the tuition of the 
famous Buchanan. He had much trouble 
■with his nobles, a party of whom made him 
captive at Ruthven Castle in 1582; but 
a counter party soon set him at liberty. 
When his mother’s life was in danger he 
exerted himself in her behalf (1587); but 
her execution took place, and be did not 
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venture upon war. In 1589 he married 
Princess Anne of Denmark. In 1603 he 
succeeded to the crown of England, on the 
death of Elizabeth, and proceeded to London. 
One of the early events of his reign was the 
Gunpowder Plot (which see). He soon 
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allowed his lofty notions of divine right to 
k3C(nne known, got into trouble with parlia- 
ment, ami latterly endeavoured to rule as 
an absolute monarch, levying taxes and de- 
manding loans in an arbitrary manner. In 
1600 he established Episcopacy in Scotland. 
In 161 3 his daughter Klizabetli was married 
to the elector palatine, an alliance which 
ultimately brought the present royal family 
to the throne. He wished to marry his son 
Charles, prince of Wales, to a Spanish prin- 
cess, but this project failed, and war was 
declared against Spain. The king, how- 
ever, died soon after in 1025. James, 
though possessed of good abilities and a 
good heart, had many defects as a ruler, 
[)rominent among them being subservience 
to unworthy favourites and disregard for 
the kingly dignity. He was also vain, 
pedantic, and gr^^ss in his tastes and habits. 
His name is sullied by the part he played 
in bringing Raleigh to the block. In his 
reign the authorized translation of the Bible 
was executed. 

James II. of England, second son of Charles 
I. and of Henrietta Maria of France, was 
born in 1633, and immediately declared 
Duke of York. During the civil war he 
escaped from England and served with 
distinction in the French army under 
Turenne, and in the Spanish army under 


Cond^. At the Restoration in 1660 he got 
the command of the fleet as lord high- 
admiral He had previously married Anne, 
daughter of Chancellor Hyde, afterwards 
Ix)rd Clarendon. In 1671 she died, leav- 
ing two daughters, who became successively 
queens of England. Having openly avowed 
the Roman Catholic faith, on the Test Act 
being passed to prevent Roman Catholics 
from holding public employments he was 
obliged to resign his command. He was 
afterwards sent to Scotland as lord high 
commissioner, where he persecuted the 
(covenanters. He succeeded his brother as 
king in 1685, and at once set himself to at- 
tain absolute power. A rebellion headed 
by the Duke of Monmouth (his nephew) was 
easily put down, and this encouraged the 
king in his arbitrary measures. He even 
accepted a pension from Louis XIV. that 
he might more readily effect his purposes, 
especially that of restoring the Roman 
Catholic religion. The result of this 
course of action was the revolution of 1688 
(see England), and the arrival of William, 
prince of Orange. Soon James found him- 
self completely deserted, and having quitted 
the country he repaired to France, where 
he was received with great kindness and 
hospitality by Louis XIV. Assisted by 
Louis he was enabled in 1689 to attempt 
the recovery of Ireland; but the battle of 
the Boyne, fought in 1690, compelled him 
to return to France. All succeeding pro- 
jects for his restoration proved equally 
abortive, and he spent the last years of his 
life in acta of ascetic devotion. He died at 
St. (ilermams in 1701. 

James III., the Pretender. See Stuart 
{James Edward Francis). 

James, George Payne Rainsford, Eng- 
lish novelist, born in London in 1 801. While 
still very young he manifested a considerable 
turn for literary composition, and produced, 
in 1822, a Life of Edward the Blade Prince. 
Some yeara afterwards he composed his first 
novel, Richelieu, which was shown in manu- 
script to Sir Walter Scott, and published in 
1829. Its success determined him towards 
fiction, and a series of novels, above sixty 
in number, followed from his pen in rapid 
succession, besides several historical and 
other works. Among them may be men- 
tioned Darnley, De L’Orine, Philip Augus- 
tus, Henry Masterton, Mary of Burgundy, 
The Gipsy, History of Chivalry, Life of 
Charlemagne,. &c. Latterly he accepted the 
office of British consul, firot at Richmond, 
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Vimnia, and afterwards at Venice, where 
be flicd in 1860. 

James, Henky, American novelist and 
essayist, born in New York 1843. He has 
lived much on the European continent and 
ill England. His novels and tales, which 
depend for their interest on the portrayal of 
character rather than on incident, are nu- 
merous. Among them are; Daisy Miller, 
A Passionate Pilgrim, Roderick Hudson, 
O'he Portrait of a Lady, Tales of Three 
Cities, The Bostonians, Princess Casamas- 
siraa. He has also written the life of Haw- 
thorne in the English Men of Letters series, 
French Poets and Novelists, &c. 

Jameson, Anna, authoress and art-critic, 
mi iden name Murphy, was bom in Dublin 
in ^797, and died in 1860. Among her 
work.^ are: 4’be Diary of an Ennuyee; Me- 
moirs of the Early Italian Painters; Winter 
Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada; 
Sacred and Legendary Art; Legends of the 
Madonna; The Scriptural and Legendary 
History of our Lord and his Precursor, 
John the Baptist, 

Jamesone, Gkorge, called by Walpole 
the /Scottish Vandycl\ the son of an archi- 
tect at Aberdeen, was born there in l.’'i86. 
He studied under lluixjns at Antwerp, 
where he had Vandyck as a fellow-pupil. 
Returning to his native country in 1628, he 
became the most famous portrait-painter 
that Scotland has ever possessed, at least 
till recent times. He also painted historical 
pieces and landscapes. His excellence con- 
sists in delicacy and softness of shading, and 
a clear and beautiful colouring. He died 
at Edinburgh in 1644. 

James River, a river of the U. States, in 
Virginia, which passes the towns of Lynch- 
burg and Richmond, and communicates, 
through Hampton Roads and the mouth of 
the ('hesapcake Bay, with the Atlantic. 
Its general course is south of east, and its 
length is 450 miles. The first English 
settlement in America was formed at 
Jamestown, 32 miles from the mouth of 
this river, in 1607. 

James’s Bay, the southern extension of 
Hudson’s Bay, called from Captain James, 
who wintered here in 1631-32 while trying 
to find the n.w. passage. It has numerous 
rocks and islands, and its navigation is dan- 
gerous. 

James’s Powder, a patent medicine, in 
which antimony is the most important 
ingredient. 

Jamestown, a handsome town of the U. 
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States, in Chautauqua county, New York, 
on the outlet of Chautauqua Lake, which 
supplies water-power, and is employed in 
several mills. It has manufactories of wool- 
lens, alpaca, &c. Pop. 22,892. 

Jamieson, Rkv. John, a Scotch philolo- 
gist and theologian, was born at Glasgow 
1759, educated for the ministry among tho 
Antiburgher Seceders, and after having 
l>een settled for a time in Forfar, removed 
in 1797 to Edinburgh, where he spent the 
remainder of his life, and died in 1838. The 
work by which he is chiefly known is his 
Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language (1808-9; Supplement 1825), 
highly valuable as an extensive collection 
of Scotch words, phrases, and customs. 

Jammu, Jamu, or Jummoo, a portion of 
Cashmere (which see). 

Jamna. See Jumna. 

Jamno'tri, or Jumnoutui, a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage in Hindustan, in the 
province of Garhwal, 185 miles n.n.e. of 
Delhi, at the source of the Jumna, with hot 
8j)rings 10,849 feet above sea-level. 

Jamuna (ju-mu-na'), the name of several 
rivers of Northern India, the chief being 
the lower section of the Brahmaputra, and 
that which connects it directly with the 
Ganges. 

Janesville, a city of the U. States, in 
Wisconsin, on both sides of Rock River, with 
active trade and manufactures. Pop. 13,185. 

Janin (zha-nan), Jules Gahhiel, French 
critic, and author of a number of novels and 
other works, was born in 1804, and died in 
1874. He devoted himself to journalism at 
an early period, and from 1830 till his death 
he was connected with the Journal des D6- 
bats. In 1870 he was made a member of 
the French Academy. H is first novel, L’ Ane 
Mort et la Femme Guillotinde, appeared in 
1829, and was quickly followed by the Con- 
fession ; Barnave, a {lolitical novel ; Contes 
Fantastiques ; Contes Nouveaux. Among 
other works of bis are Voyage en Italic; 
Histoire de la Litt^rature Dramatique; Bi5- 
ranger ot son Temps; &c. 

Janina, Joannina (yan'i-mii, yo-an'i-na), 
a town in Turkey in Europe, capital of 
Albania, 425 miles w.s.w. Constantinople, 
beautifully situated on the margin of a lake 
stretching along the greater part of its west- 
ern shore. It has declined since the time 
when the notorious Ali Pasha resided here. 
Its fortress and splendid seraglio, built on a 
promontory jutting down into the lake, are 
now in ruina Pop. 26,000. 



Janizaries — janssens. 


JanlzaridB (Turkish, new sol- 
diers), an Ottoman infantry force, somewhat 
analogous to the Roman praetorians, part of 
them forming the guard of the sultan. They 
were originally organized about 1330, and 
Bubsecj[uently obtained special privileges, 
which in time became dangerously great. 
I’he regular janizaries once amounted to 
60,000, but their numbers were afterwards 
reduced to 25,000. The irregular troops 
amounted to 300,000 or 400,000. 3’heir 
power became so dangerous and their insur- 
rections so frequent that several unsuccess- 
ful attempt::! were made to reform or dis- 
band them. At various times sultans had 
been deposed, insulted, and murdered by 
the insurgent janizaries. At last, in June, 
1826, they rebelled on account of a proposal 
to form a new militia, when the sultan, 
Mahmoud IT., having displayed the flag of 
the Prophet, and being supported by their 
aga or commander-in-chief, defeated the 
rebels and burned their barracks, when 8000 
of them ])eri8hed in the flames. The corps 
was abolished, and a curse laid upon the 
name. As many as 15,000 were executed, 
and fully 20,000 were banished. 

Jan-Mayen (yan-ml'en), a small volcanic 
island in the Arctic Ocean, 150 miles from 
the coast of East Greenland. In Beeren- 
berg, an extinct volcano, it rises to the 
height of 6870 feet. 'JMie island was dis- 
covered in 1611 by the Dutch navigator 
Jan Mayen, and was an Austrian polar sta- 
tion for Bcien title observations in 1882 83. 

Jansen (yiin'sen), (kyuNKLiHz, usually 
known as Jatiscnius. See J an^nii ua. 

Jan'senists, J an'bknism, the sect or party 
and its doctrines which owed their origin to 
the teaching of Jansenius (which see). In 
his great work Augustinus, published in 
1 640, Jansenius maintained the Augustiuian 
doctrine of free grace, and recommended it 
as the true orthodox belief, in opposition to 
the semi-Pelagianism of the Molinists. The 
book was condemned by Urban VIII. in 
1642, in the bull In Emineuti; but its doc- 
trines wore supported by many distinguished 
Erench and other theologians, and the scholars 
of the Port Royal, namely, Nicole, Pascal, 
and Antoine Arnauld, undertook the defence 
of Jansenism. Another bull, in which the 
pope (1653) particularly condemned five pro- 
positions from the Augustinus, also met with 
a strong opposition. In 1656 Alexander 
VTI. issued a special bull by which the Jan- 
senists were compelled either to recant or 
secede from the Roman Church. It was 


found impossible to force them to an un- 
conditional subscription of this bull; and in 
1668 an agreement with Clement IX., by 
which a conditional subscription was per- 
mitted, obtained for them a temporary re- 
pose. The party stood its ground under the 
protection of Innocent XI. (died 1689), who 
favoured them as much as Louis XIV. and 
the J esuits opposed them. Father Quesnel’s 
Moral Reflections on the Nev/ Testament — ■ 
the most universally read book of this period 
■ — gave it new support, but also led to the 
bull Unigenitus (in 1713), which condemned 
101 propositions from the Reflections. This 
bull excited much indignation in France, and 
was strongly resisted; but the Jansenists 
were rigorously persecuted unless they ac- 
ce})ted the bull unconditionally. In conse- 
quence great numbers emigrated to the Ne- 
therlands, and their power as a party rapidly 
declined. This was hastened from 1731 by 
the fanatical excesses of many Jansenists, 
especially of the Convulsionists (which see) 
and others, which encouraged ridicule, fa- 
voured repressive measures, and ultimately 
extinguished the Jansenists as a party in 
France. As a sect, however, they still sur- 
vive in the Netherlands, having a member- 
ship of about 8000. They call themselves, 
by preference, the disciplcti of St. A ugustme. 
Each bishop on his appointment notifies his 
election to the pope, and craves confirmation. 
The non-acceptance of the bull Unigenitus, 
however, has caused all their advances to be 
rejected, and as they have rejected the doct- 
rine of the immaculate conception and the 
decrees of the \'^atican Council, they stand 
further apart than ever from the orthodox 
( 'atholic ( Lurch, though between them and 
the Old (kitholics there are friendly relations. 

Janse'nius, Coknelius (properly Corne- 
Lisz Jansen), a Dutch theologian. He 
studied at Utrecht, Louvain, and ILris; 
secured a professorship at Bayonne; returned 
to Louvain in 1617, where he obtained the 
degree of doctor, and took, a prominent part 
in the affairs of the ITniversity. He was 
appointed professor of Scripture in 1630, 
and was promoted to the bishopric of Ypres 
in 1636. In this city he died of the plague 
in 1638, leaving an unblemished reputation 
for piety and purity of morals. He had 
just completed his great work, the Augus- 
tinus, a book which gave rise to a great 
religious controversy. See Jansenists. 

Jansaens (jana'sens), Abraham, Dutch 
historical painter, born about 1569, died 
about 1632. He was the contemporary and 
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aval of Ruy)ena, though the place which he 
occupies beside him is very subordinate. 
He is chiefly admired for his colouring and 
accuracy of design. Many of his pictures 
are in the Flemish churches, while others 
are in the galleries of Munich, Vienna, Ber- 
lin, and Dresden. 

Janua'riuB, St., Bishop of Benevento, 
was beheaded at Puzzuoli in the beginning 
of the 4th century, a martyr to the Chris- 
tian faith, and is honoured as the patron 
saint of the people of Naples, where his body 
lies buried in the crypt of the cathedral. 
His head, with two phials of his blood, 
are preserved in a separate cha].)el. Phese 
phials are brought near the head of the saint 
on three festivals each year, notably Sept, 

1 9, the anniversary of the martyrdom. On 
these occasions, if the blood becomes of a 
clear red colour and moves briskly in the 
phial, the patron saint is said to be j)ro- 
pitious, but by remaining congealed it be- 
tokens disaster. 

Jan'uary, the first month of the year, con- 
sisting of dl days. It was by the Romans 
held sacred to Janus, from whom the name 
was derived. The Roman year originally 
began with March, and consisted of only 
ten months, Numa is oaid to have added 
January and February. See Calendar. 

Janus, an ancient Latin divinity, after 
whom the first month of the year was 
named. He was held in great reverence 
by the Romans, and was rej)re8ented with 
two faces, one looking forward, the other 
backward. All doors, passages, and begin- 
nings were under bis care. His princij>al 
festival was New Year’s Day, when j)eople 
gave each other presents, ’'i’he temple of 
Janus, which was open in time of war and 
closed in time of peace, was shut only three 
times in the long space of 700 years — once 
in the reign of Numa, again after the first 
Punic war, and the third time under the 
reign of Augustus A.u.c. 744. Vespasian 
also closed it in a. D. 71. 

Japan^ an island empire in the North 
Pacific Ocean, lying off the east coast of 
Asia. It comprises four large mountainous 
and volcanic islands; viz. Hondo, Kiushiu 
Shikoku, and Yesso, besides many other 
islands and islets, and in particular the 
Loo-Choo and the Kurile groups, and 
latterly also Formosa. The largest island, 
Hondo or Niphon, is 800 miles long, and 
from 50 to 100 miles broad. By the Japan- 
ese Niphon or Nipon is employed to de- 
scribe the whole euipire. The name ‘ J ipun 


altered by Fiiiropeans to Japan, is the 
Chinese designation. The area of the J apan- 
ese islands (excluding Formosa) is 147,000 
S(|uare miles (a fifth more than Britain), 
with a pop. (1899) of 43,700,754. 

Physical Features , — The Japanese islands 
form part of the line of volcanic action com- 
mencing with the Aleutian Isles and ter- 
minating in the islands of south-eastern 
Asia. The coasts of the larger islands are 
extremely irregular, being deeply indented 
with gulfs, bays, and inlets, which form 
magnificent harbours. O'he surface also is 
generally uneven, and in many instances 
rises into mountains of great elevation. 
The island of Hondo is traversed through- 
out its whole length by a chain of mountains, 
the highest peak being Fusi-yama (12,230 
feet), a dormant volcano covered with per- 
l)etual snow. The volcanic vents are nu- 
merous in Yesso, Hondo, and Kiusiu, and 
earth({uakes arc fre(pient. 'Jlie minerals com- 
prise copper, lead, iron, antimony, and sul- 
phur; gold and silver are found, tliough not 
to a great extent. (.V)al is mined in various 
parts. The rivers are of no great length; 
'ronegawa, the k)ngest, is only about 172 
miles. Biwa, in the south of Hondo, is the 
principal lake, being some 50 miles in length, 
with an extreme breadth of 20 miles The 
harbours most fre([uented by foreign vessels 
are the ports of Yokohama, Hiogo (or 
Kob(*), Nagasaki, Hakodate, Niigata, and 
Osaka, 

Climate . — The climate ranges from an 
almost Arctic cold in the north to a nearly 
tropical heat in the soutli. In the island of 
AY'hso winter begins about October and con- 
tinues to A})ril, its course being marked by 
severe frosts and snowstorms; while in 
Yokohama, again, the winter is genial, with 
a bright sky, and a temi)erature much like 
Eiiglaiul. From J uly to September the ther- 
mometer often ranges as high as 95" in the 
shade. 

PriKlucts . — The vegetation of Japan is 
very varied, in consec^uence of its wide range 
of temperature. Rice of excellent quality, 
as also wheat, barley, sugar-cane, and mil- 
let are largely grown; while ginger, pepper, 
cotton, and tobacco are cultivated in con- 
siderable (juantities. Tea has been exten- 
sively planted lately. The Japanese are 
skilful gardeners, and the fruits raised in- 
clude strawberries, melons, plums, per- 
simmons, figs, loquats, and oranges. Of 
flowers and flowering shrubs the camel- 
lia, azalea, hydrangea, lilies, peonies, the 
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chrysanthemum, daphne, and wistaria are 
indigenous. The forests are extensive; in 
the south the palm, banana, and bamboo 
flourish; while in the north, cedar, pine, 
maple, camphor, and the kadu or paper- 
tree are abundant. 'l"he chief domestic 
animals are the horse, which is small and 
hardy; the ox, which is used as a beast 
of burden; the dog, which is held sacred; 
and the cat, w'hich is of a short-tailed species, 
liabbits and guinea-pigs are household pets, 
llantam fowls, chickens, ducks, and pigeons 
are reared for food. Of the wild animals, 
<Ieer are numerous in the north, bears are 
to be found in Yesso, while boar, wolves, 
bad;',crs, foxes, monkeys, and hares are not 
uncommon. Birds are jilentiful ; falcons, 
jtheasarits, ducks, geese, teal, storks, pigeons, 
ravens, larks, jielicans, cranes, hennis, &c. 
Fish is one of the chief foods, the principal 
varieties being salmon, cod, berring, sole, 
and mullet. 'I’here are also tortoises, li/ards, 
scorpions, and centipedes; and of the insect 
tribes there are Wliite-ants, winged grass- 
hoppers, and several beautiful varieties of 
moths. A considerable number of the Ja- 
panese animals are the same as those of 
Britain, or little different. 

Pcojdc. -The J apariese may be regarded 
as belonging to the great Mongolian family, 
though ethnologists recognize more than one 
element in the poi)ulation. They are gener- 
ally distinguished by broad skulls ami high 
cheek-bones; small black eyes, obliquely 
set; long black hair, and a yellow or light- 
olive complexion; some are good-looking, 
and many are well-made, active, and nimble. 
They are a frugal, skilful, persevering, 
courageous race, who combine these char- 
acteristics with much frankness, good hu- 
mour, and courtesy. A Japanese gentle- 
man’s dress is a loose garment made of 
silk, gathered in at the waist by a girdle, 
and extending from neck to ankle; while 
over this is thrown a wide-sleeved jacket. 
In the country a short cotton gown is worn, 
while the lower classes generally wear but 
scant clothing. I'he hair is shaved off the 
front part of the head, while on the back 
and sides it is gathered up into a knot and 
fastened with long pins. As regards both 
clothing and hair-dressing the women very 
much resemble the men. They also paint 
and jHiwder themselves to excess. Poly- 
gamy is not practised, but a husband can 
have as many concubines as he can afford. 
The Japanese are a holiday -loving people, 
and delight in the theatre. Their two prin- 


cipal religions are Buddhism and Shintoism. 
The chief observances of Shintoism are an- 
cestral worship and sacrifice to def)arted 
heroes. Buddhism is the popular religion. 
A considerable number of Christian mission- 
aries are now actively engaged in the country. 



Japanege Work-people. 


The Japanese language is dual in its nature. 
Originally a polysyllabic Mongolian tongue, 
it has been greatly enriched by the addition 
of many (diinese w'ords, the latter being 
much used by the literary and governmental 
classes. I’he literature of Japan is exten- 
sive, and includes all departments — histori- 
cal, scientific, biographical, but is especially 
ct)piou8 in poetry and romance. Contact 
with Europe has afiFected literary produc- 
tion; European and not native writings are 
now mostly read. 

Jmimtrics and Trade.— In native and 
imitative manufactures the Japanese are 
exceedingly ingenious. Their artistic treat- 
ment of copper, iron, bronze, silver, and 
gold is of the finest; while in stone carv- 
ings, mosaics, wicker, tortoise-shell, crystal, 
leather, and especially in wood lacquer- 
work, they are skilful in the highest degree. 
Of textile fabrics they excel in cotton- 
goods, crapes, camlet, brocades, but chiefly 
in figured silk. Paper is largely made, 
and its uses — from a house to a handker- 
chief — are manifold. Japanese decorative 
art is remarkable for patient but facile 
treatment of bird, beast, and flower; the 
absence of perspective and chiaroscuro seems 
even to add to its effect. The modem art 
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productions, however, have been debased by 
imitations of bad European work. The chief 
export is silk, tea coining next, while the 
imports are mostly textile fabrics, sugar, 
raw cotton, &c. The exports and imports 
of Japan in 1899 were each valued at 
£22,000,000. The standard money unit is 
the yen or dollar, of the value of 2s., divided 
into 100 Hem. The coinage consists of gold, 
silver nickel, and copper pieces, from the 
value of 20 yens to There is also a 

paper currency. The principal weight is the 
picul = 133 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Government, ibc. — The government of 
Japan till recently was an absolute mon- 
archy, but a new constitution was proclaimed 
in February, 1889, providing for the estab- 
lishment of a house of peers, partly heredi- 
tary, partly elective, partly nominated by 
the emperor or Mikado (as tlie ruler is 
called), and of a house commons of 300 
members, elected by all men 25 years of 
age and paying taxes to the amount of 25 
dollars annually. 'J'hcre is also a cabin<*t, 
which includes the prime-minister and the 
statesmen at the head respectively of the 
foreign office, tlie treasury, war, navy, edu- 
cation, public works, religion, justice, and 
the imperial household. Tliere are resident 
ministers in most European countries and 
in the United States. Kailway s have a 
length of more than 1900 miles, with nearly 
10,000 miles of telegraph-line, while the 
postal system is excellent. Education is 
compulsory, the school age being from Gtli 
to 14th year. There is a university at Tokyo, 
with affiliated colleges. Conscription is the 
rule, and the army numbers 65,000 men in 
peace, with a war establishment of 265,000. 
The navy is as yet but small. The revenue 
for 1900-01 was £25,000,000; the national 
debt is £67,000,000. 

History . — The Japanese profess to have 
an accurate chronology from 660 c.c., but 
little confidence can be placed in their 
annals previous to the 10th century after 
Christ. A long line of emperors or Mikados 
reigned over Japan, but for some three 
hundred years all real power was in the hands 
of the Shogun or chief minister. Japan was 
first made known to Europe by Marco Polo. 
In 1542 it was visited by Mendez Pinto, 
representing the Portuguese; and in 1549 
the Jesuit missionary, St. Francis Xavier, 
arrived and converted many of the natives. 
From the overbearing character of the Por- 
tuguese traders on the one hand and the 
jealousy of the Japanese priests, an edict 
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was issued excluding missionaries from the 
country, and in 1640 the Portuguese were 
finally expelled. The Dutch established 
commercial relations in 1600. In 1854 the 
first modem treaty was made with the 
United States, and in the same year an- 
other was concluded on behalf of Creat 
Britain. A more important treaty with 
Britain was secured by Lord Elgin in 1858, 
whereby five ports were fully opened to 
trade. In 1868 a revolution overthrew the 
power and office of tlie Shogun, and the 
Mikado was restored tohia ancient position. 
All former treaties wdth European powers 
were ratified, while the Japanese rapidly 
became converted to W estern ideas. The 
first line of railway was opened from Tokj o 
to Yokohama in 1872, and the telegraph 
and telephone have come into common use. 
Industries of the Eurojujan type have been 
8ucces.sfully started. In 1894 war broke 
out with China in connection with Corea. 
The Chinese were driven <mt of Corea and 
their country invaded by the Japanese, and 
when the war endiid in 1895, China had to 
cede Formosa and pay a large war in- 
demnity to Japan. Idie virtual annexation 
of Manchuria by Russia, and lier threatened 
al)sorption of Corea, led to war betwc.'en 
Japan and Russia in Fiibruary, 1904. The 
Japanese soon gained command of the sea, 
and after a striking victory on the Yalu 
river isolated and invested Port Arthur, 
and inflicted a series of defeats on the 
Russians in Manclmria, altoge;ther showing 
rernarkaVde military and naval skill. 

Japan Clover { Lespideza striata), a per- 
ennial plant with trifoliate loaves, indigen- 
ous to China and Japan. Introduced into 
the U. States about 1850, it now forms a 
valuable forage plant there. 

Japan Current. See Kuro Siwo. 

Japanning is the act of applying varnish 
to such articles as wood, metal, leather, and 
papier^macM, in imitation of the lac(juered 
work of Japan and China. The article to 
be japanned, being made thoroughly dry, is 
first brushed over with two or three coats 
of seed-lac varaish to form tlie priming. 
The next coat of varnish is mixed with the 
ground tint desired, and where a design is 
intended it is now painted with colours. 
The whole is then covered with additional 
coataof varnish, which are dried and polished 
as applied. Shell-lac varnish or mastic var- 
nish is employed, unless where the fineness 
or durability of the work requires tlie use 
ofcopal dissolved in alcohol. See Lacquering. 
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Ja^pheth, the second son of Noah (Gen. 
ix. 24). His descendants, according to (jren. 
X. 5, peopled the isles of the (i entiles, and 
thus Japheth is often considered the ances- 
tor of most European races. 

Japura (/ta-po'ra), or Caqueta (ka-ka'ta), 
a large river of South America, an affluent 
of the Amazon. Jt has its sources in the 
moun tains of Colombia and its whole length 
is upwards of 1000 miles, the last 3.50 l)cing 
in ilrazilian territory. The navigation is 
interrupted by a great cataract, which occurs 
in lat 10' H.; Ion. 72° 20' w. 

Jar'dine, Sir W., a practical zoologist 
of high and varied attainments, was bom 
in Edinburgh 1800, and died 1874. He is 
best known as the editor of the celebrated 
Naturalists’ Library. His chief works com- 
prise a history of the British Salmonidse, the 
Ichnology of Ajinandale, &c. 

Jardiniere (zhar-dcn-yilr), an ornamental 
stand for growing plants, used in decoration 
of an a])artment. 

Jar'gon, Jar'cjoon, a mineral, usually of 
a gray or greenish- white colour, in small 
irregular grains, or crystallized in (piadran- 
gular prisms surmounted with pyramids, or 
in octahedrons consisting of doulde quad- 
rangular ])rismH. 

Jargonelle', a variety of early pear, of 
fine quality, so called from resembling in 
colour the mineral jargon. 

Jarl (yarl), a word of Scandinavian origin, 
the sanuj as cor/, and applied in the early 
history of the nortliern European kingdoms 
to the lieutenants or governors appointed 
by the kings over each province. 

Jarnac (zhar-nak), town of France, in 
the department of and on the river (’harente, 
where a battle was fought March 13, 1.5fi9, 
between the Catholics under the Duke of 
Anjou, and the Huguenots under the Prince 
of ( V)nd<5. The Protestant forces were de- 
feated. Pop. 3720. 

Jarool'. See Bhod-wood, 

Jaroslau (yslt'ro-slou), a town, Austria, 
Calicia, on an afHuent of the Vistula, 62 
miles w.N.w. of Lemberg, with a castle and 
a handsome cathedral, manufactures of wool- 
lens and linens, &,c. Pop. 22,614. 

Jaroslav (ya'ro-slaf), a town in Russia, 
capital of the government of same name, on 
the Volga, 162 miles north-east of Moscow. 
It is the see of an archbishop, and has a 
theological seminary and a wllege. I*op. 
70,61 0.^The government has an area of 
13,000 square miles and a pop\dation of 
1,095,636. The surface is generally fiat, 


and in several places very marshy. It is 
watered by the Volga and other rivers. The 
soil is by no means fertile, and the grain 
produced falls short of the home consump- 
tion. 

JarVah, a timber-tree of W. Australia 
the Eucalyptus margindta (or rostrdta), 
yielding a very durable wood, useful for 
railway -sleepers, jetties, &c., not being liable 
to the attack of the white- ant and the ship- 
worm. 

Jar'row, a town of England in Durham, 
on the Tyne, 6 miles below Gateshead. Its 
rajiid growth from a village to a large town 
is due to the development of its ship-build- 
ing ami iron-smelting industries. The town 
contains a mechanics’ institute, an infirmary, 
ami the church of St. Paul’s, where the 
veneralde Bede was buried, and where some 
of his relics are still preserved. Jt gives 
name to a parliamentary division of 1 )urham. 
]»op. (1901), 31,294. 

Ja'sher, Book op, a lost Hebrew work, 
twice mentioned in the Bilde (.losh. x. 13 
and 2 Ham. i. 18), and about whicdi various 
conjectures have been made. Home autho- 
rities suppose that it was a series of annals; 
others that it was a Hebrew minstrelsy 
celebrating the exploits of the national 
heroes. Whatever its contents may have 
been, it seems from the specimens preserved 
to have been metrical in form. 

Jasmin (zh.as-mau), or JAtiUOU 

Jauhmin, the cliief modern Provencal poet of 
l^Yance, inheritor of the language as well as 
the spirit of the troubadours, was born in 
1 798, ami <lied in 1 864. 1 liniHelf of humble 
parentage, .and by trad(} a hair-dresser, all 
his ]>ocins and songs are written in the 
])easant8’ patois of the Garonne. His 
}>oetry <leserved and aetjuired more than a 
local celebrity, and was warmly welcomed 
not only in Houthern France, but through- 
out the whole of Europe. His principal 
works are Lou (’halibari (The (liarivari), 
a mock-heroic poem; L’Abuglo de (’astel 
CuilI3 (I’lie Blind Girl of Castel Cuille), his 
master -piece in poetry, which has been 
tnanslated by T^ongfellow; Las Papillotos 
de Jasmin (The Curl-papers of Jasmin); 
and Lous doua Frays-bessous (The Two 
Twin -Brothers), 1847. 

Jas'mine, Jas'min, the popular name of 
plants of the genus Jasmtnnm. They are 
elegant, branched, erect or climbing shrubs, 
with imparipinnate, trifoliolate, or simple 
leaves, and (usually cymose) white or yellow 
flowers, from some of which delicious per- 
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fumes are extracted. There are about 100 
species, most of them Asiatic; some occur 
in south and a few in tropical Afric4i^ while 
one is a native of Southern Euroiaj. The 



Common White Jasmine. 


(Carolina jasmine is GciMminm nitidvin. 
Also written 

Jason, in (ireek Ie;;on(l, king of Tolcos in 
'rhcHsaly, celel>rated for his share in the 
Argoiiautio expedition. On his rtitnrn to 
lolcos witii Medea as his wife, he avenged 
the murder of his parents and his brother 
by putting Pclias to death. Unable to re- 
tain possession of his throne, however, he 
fled to ( V»rinth, where, after some time, he 
married (ilauco (or Oeusa\ daughter of 
the king, and put away Medea ami her 
children. (See Afrdra.) Different accotints 
are given of Ids death. See Artfomint!^. 

Jasper, an impure opa([ue coloured tpiartz, 
less hard than flint or even than ooramon 
(juartz, but which gives fire with steel. It 
is entirely opaejue, or sometimes feebly 
translucent at the edges, and presents al- 
most every variety of colour. It is found 
in metamorphic rocks, and often occurs in 
very large masses. It admits of an elegant 
polish, and is used for vases, seals, snuff- 
boxes, &c. There are several varieties, as 
red, brown, blackish, bluish, Egyptian. — 
Afjate jasper is jasper in layers with chalce- 
dony. — Porc(//iin jasper is only baked clay. 

Jassy (yash'shi), a town of Kournania, in 
Moldavia, on the Bachlui, several miles 
from the Truth. It is built on two hills, 
and covers a large space, the houses being 
generally provided with gardens. It has a 
university, a museum with a public library, 


a theatre, several hospitals, fin© hotels and 
shops. There are few inaiiufuctxires, but 
the trade is of some im|>ortanee, and a great 
deal of business is done at the fairs. Top. 
90,000, 55,000 being Jews. 

Jasz-Ber^ny (yas-be-niny'), a market 
town of Hungary, miles e.n.e. of Buda- 
pest, on both sides of the Zagyva. Top. 
20,791. 

Ja'taka, a celebrated Pali work of about 
the 3d century a.d., containing legends re- 
luting to the birth of Buddbs., and much 
}>rizeil by the Buddhists. 

Jatamansi, an East Indian name for 
spikenard. 

Jateorhiza (ja-ti-o-ri'za), the genus of 
plants to which calumba belongs. 

Jativa lAa-teVii), a city of Si)ain, prov- 
ince of and 36 miles h.h.w. Valencia, near 
the continence of the Cluardarnar and Al- 
bayda. Top. 13,168. 

Jat'ropha, a genus of woody plants with 
alternate stipulate leaves and cymes of 
small flowers, belonging to the natural or- 
der Kajphorbiaces', for the most part inhabit- 
ing the tropical parts of America. The 
roots of ,/. Manihol yield manioc or cassava, 
y. clastlea yields an elastic substance iised 
as caoutchouc. 

Jats (jats), an Jiulian race occupying a 
largii juirt of the I’unjah and half of tho 
Bajput states. Hiey are a hardy, indus- 
trious, agricultural people, rearing large 
flocks of camels in the (hjstfrt distrietts of 
Sind. 'Jlieir religion varies with locality, 
ami embrfices J^>rahu)aniHm, the Sikh tenets, 
and Mohammedanism. 

Jauer (you'er), a town fJ Prussia, pro- 
vin(^e of Silesia, 10 miles h.k.r. Liegnitz, on 
the Neisse, with inanufactiires of (iigars, 
cloth, worsted, leather, &c. T(tp. 11,178. 

Jaundice is not specifically a disease, but 
is rather tho indication of bile-colouring 
matter in the blood, slnwii by a greenish- 
yellow colour of the skin. I'his is caused 
either by disease of the liver, which pre- 
vents that organ from separating bile pig- 
ments from the blood, or is due to some 
obstruction in tho bile ducts leading to the 
intestines. The accompanying symyjtoms 
are constipation, colic pains, nausea, head- 
ache, languor, and itching of the skin. The 
yellow colour first appears on the whiter 
parts of the body, as the eye, the neck, the 
chest, &c. From being a mere tinge of 
yellow it deepens to a dark orange, and 
sometimes greenish hue. Whether these 
symptoms are trifling or serious depends 
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entirely on the cause; due attention to diet, 
with mild laxative medicines, will often 
prove beneficial Besides the milder, there 
is also a malignant form of jaundice which 
usually ends fatally. 

Jaunpur (joun-pdr'), a town of India, 
United Pn)vince8, on the river Gumti, over 
which there is a fine bridge. It is an old 
town, and has some beautiful specimens of 
archit(jcture. Pop. 42,771.— The district has 
an area of 1554 sq. miles; pop. 1,209,663. 

Jaunting-car, a light car used in Ireland 
in which the passengers ride back to back 
on folding-down seats placed at right angles 
to the axle, the occupants having their feet 
near the ground. 'J'here is generally a 
‘ well ’ between the seats for receiving lug- 
gage, and a seat in front for the driver. 

Java, an island in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, the chief of the Dutch colonial pos- 
sessions; capital, Batavia. It is separated 
by the Strait of Sunda from Sumatra, and 
by that of Bali from Bali, and extends 
about 630 miles from east to west; greatest 
breadth, 126 miles ; area, 48,830 square 
miles. Java and the smaller adjacent is- 
land of Madura are divided into twenty -two 
provinces or residencies, of which the popu- 
lation in 1900 amounted to 28,745,698. 
Volcanic mountain^ chains running from 
etist to west, and rising to such points as 
Semiru (12,250 feet) and Slamat (11,320 
feet); low-lying marshy tracts in the north, 
with such safe land-locked harbours as Ba- 
ta\’ia and Surabaya; in the south a rocky 
unbroken coast washed by the heavy surf 
of the Indian Ocean,™ these are its chief 
characteristics. Volcanic eruptions are not 
infrecpient, the latest being in 1883, when 
much damage was done to life and pro- 
perty. The mountains, covered with large 
forests, are separated by exceedingly fer- 
tile valleys. With the exception of marshy 
tracts the climate is as salubrious as that 
of any other intertropical country ; and the 
more elevated regions are even healthy. 
The vegetation is varied. Rice is the chief 
cereal, but coffee and sugar are the staple 
products; spices are also grown, and some 
cotton is raised. Other products are cochi- 
neal, pepper, tobacco, tea. The famed 
poison-tree, or upas {Antiaris toxicaria), is 
a noted Javanese plant. The forests con- 
sist mainly of teak. There are about 
100 kinds of mammalia inhabiting Java. 
These include the one-horned rhinoceros, 
tiger, panther, tiger-cat, wild hog, several 
kinds of deer, several monkeys (but not 


the orang-utan), and enormous bats. The 
ox, the buffalo, the goat, are among the 
domestic animals. Birds are numerous. 
Serpents of a venomous kind are frequent, 
as also are crocodiles, lizards, and the land 
tortoise. The native population belong to 
the Malay race, and are brownish-yellow 
in complexion, with long thick black hair. 
They are sober, patient, and industrious, 
but quick to avenge affront. In religion 
they are nominally Mohammedan. 'I’he great 
mass are devoted to agriculture, living in 
villages each governed by a native chief. 
Most of the land belongs to the Dutch gov- 
ernment, wliich obtains a large revenue 
from the island. Till lately it was the cus- 
tom to utilize the forced labour of the na- 
tives in what was called the ‘culture system.’ 
The principal exports are coffee, sugar, tea 
(the production of which is constantly in- 
creasing), tin, rice, cinchona, indigo, spices, 
tobacco, hides, and india-rubber. In five 
recent years the average imports were 
£12,830,000; exports, £16,000,000. Rail- 
ways have been introduced, and telegraphic 
communication is developing rapidly. A 
governor- general rules Java and the whole 
of the Dutch East Indies. The history of 
Java is unknown previous to the 11th cen- 
tury, when tlie Hindus founded a dynasty 
and converted the natives to Brahmanism. 
I'his was overthrown by an invasion of the 
Mohammedans in 1478. Islamism was suc- 
ceeded by the Portuguese, who arrived in 
1511. They were followed by the Dutch in 
1595, who wrested from them the supremacy. 

Jav'elin, a short spear thrown from the 
hand, and in ancient warfare used by both 
horse and foot soldiers. The Roman javelin 
[pilnm) had a barbed iron head and a wooden 
shaft, the whole length being nearly 7 feet. 

Jaxax'tes. See ISir-Daria. 

Jay, a genus and sub-family of birds be- 
longing to the family of the crows (Corvidae). 
The jays have the upper mandible or bill 
notched or indented near its tip, and the 
feathers on the top of the head are erectile, 
and can be elevated at will, to form a kind 
of crest. These birds are readily domesti- 
cated, possess a harsh grating note, and are 
admirable mimics. They feed on fruits, 
seeds, worms, insects, and the eggs and 
young of other birds, &c. The common or 
European jay {Gai'T^ilus glandarins) is the 
size of an ordinary pigeon, the general colour 
is a light brown inclining to red, whilst the 
larger or primary wing-feathers are of a 
brilliant blue, marked out by bands of black. 
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Tlie blue colour reaches its highest brilliancy 
in the North American blue jay (GarrMus 
{Cyanurus) crUtdtm)^ which otherwise 
closely imitates its hliiropean representative 
both in size and habits. The blue jay is 



('•oiniuon .lay {Garntlus glaiulitrius). 


exceedingly well known in the United States. 
Aiiother American jay is the (Anada jay or 
‘whiskey jack’ {Perisotrus cnnadensU)^ a 
bird of rather somljre colouring, but of the 
bold, noisy, and active habits of others of 
the jays. 

Jay, flniiN, American jurist and states- 
man, born in 1745, died in 182'5. In 17d8 
he was admitted to the bar, and in 1774 
was chosen a delegate to the first American 
Congress, which met at Philadelphia. Jn 
1770 he was chosen president of Congress, 
an<l in 1771* he was a[)poiuted minister 
plenij)otentiary to Spain. In 1782 he was 
appointed one of the commissioners tt> 
negotiate a peace with Jlritain, and, along 
with Adams and Franklin, concluded a 
treaty with the liritish. Returning to the 
United States he was appointed head of 
foreign alfairs, and afterwards chief- justice. 
In 1794 he was sent as envoy extraordinary 
to Great Ihitain, and concluded a treaty 
which has been called after his name, and 
by which £200,000 was given to Americans 
as compensation on account of the illegal 
captures by British vessels, the eastern boun- 
dary of Maine was fixed, &c. 

Jebb,Siii Richard Claveuhou8K,LL.D., 
one of the first of living Greek .scholars, was 
, boj n at Dundee, August 27, 1841. Educated 
at St. ( ’olumba’s College, Dublin, the Char- 
terhouse, JA>ndon, and Cambridge Univer- 
sity, he graduated as senior classic at Trinity 
College in 1802. In 1809 he became public 
orator of that university, and in 1875 he 
was called to fill the Greek chair in Glasgow 
University, which he resigned in 1889, on 
being appointed Greek professor at Cjun- 
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bridge. His beat-knowui works are The 
Attic Orators; Modern Greece; a Life of 
Richard Bentley; Homer: an Introduction 
to the Iliad and Odyssey; and his admirable 
edition of Sophocles, with notes and transla- 
tion. He is M.P. for Cambridge University. 

Jedburgh, a royal burgh of Scotland, m 
Roxburghshire, on the Jed, with remains 
of a celebrated abbey, a magnificent struc- 
ture of the 12th century, built by David I.; 
an ancient castle, now converted into a 
prison and bridewell; and C^ueen Mary’s 
house, where she lived for a month in 1656. 
Pop. (1901), 3136. 

Jeddah. See Jiddah. 

Jeddo. See Yeddo. 

Jefferson, Thomas, the third president 
of the United States of America, was born 
April 2, 1743, at Shad well, in Albemarle 
county, Virginia. He studied for two 
years at the college of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, and then commenced tho 
study of law. Iii 1760 be was elected a 
member of the provincial legislature, and in 
1775 he took his seat for the first time in 
Congress. It was lie who drew u{> the draft 
of the Declaration of Independence, which 
(in a slightly modified form) was signed on 
.Inly 4, 1776. In 1779 81 he was governor 
of Virginia. In May, 1784, ( ‘ongress elected 
him minister plenipotentiary to France, in 
addition to Adams and Franklin; next year 
he was appointed sole minister, and his re- 
sidence in Ji^urope lasted about five years. 
( )ii his return he was ap[)ointed secretary of 
state by Washington, an office which he 
continued to till until the end of 1793, when 
he resigned. In 1797 he was cihicteil vice- 
president of the United States; but ho was 
seldom consulted by the president, and he 
was out of harmony with the government. 
In 1 800 he was elected president, ( )ne of 
the public acts of his administration was the 
purchsjiso of Xiouisiaua from France, thus 
greatly extending the boundaries of the 
IT nited States. In 1809 he retired to private 
life at his residence of Monticelh), in V ir- 
ginia, where he died on the 4th of July, 
1 826, the fiftieth anniversary of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, almost at the same 
hour as John Adams, the second president. 
Jefferson was the acknowledged head of 
the republican party from the period of its 
organization. He published Notes on Vir- 
ginia, and various essays on political and 
philosophical subjects, and a Manual of 
Parliamentary ITactice, for the use of the 
Senate of the United States. 
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Jefferson City, a town of the United 
States, capital of Missouri, on the river 
Missouri. Pop. 9664. 

Jeffersonville, a flourishing town of the 
United States, in Indiana, on a height above 
the Ohio, connected with Louisville by a 
fine bridge. Pop. 10,666. 

Jeffrey, Francis, Lord, a Scottish judge 
and critic, was born at Edinburgh in 1773, 
and died in 1850. He was educated at Edin- 
burgh high school, the University of Ulas- 
gow, and C^ueen’s College, Oxford, and 
passed advocate in 1794. He took part in 
establishing the Edinburgh Review in 1802 
(with Sydney Smith, Lord Brougham, and 
others), and after two numbers had been 
issued was installed as its editor, a jiosition 
he held for twenty-six years. In 1831 he 
was made lord-advocate, and he sat for 
several years as member of ])arliament for 
Edinburgh. He was made a lord of Session 
in 1834, and continued during a period of 
sixteen years to be one of the ablest and 
most popular judges of the supreme court 
in Scotland. 

Jeffrey of Monmouth. See Geoffrey. 

Jeffreys, George, Baron Jeffreys, an in 
famous English judge, commonly known as 
Judtje Jeffreyi^, was born in 1648, and died 
in the d'ower in 1689. Soon after commenc- 
ing his ]>rofe8sional career he was chosen 
recorder of Jjondon; and he was appointed, 
successively, a Welsh judge and chief- justice 
of (diester, created a baronet in 1680, and 
latterly appointed chief-justice of the King’s 
Bench. He was one of the advi.sers and 
promoters of the arbitrary measures of 
flames IT.; and for liis sanguinary .and in- 
human proceedings against the ailherents of 
Monmouth on the ‘ bloody western circuit,’ 
was rewarded with the post of lord high- 
cliancellor (1685). On the arrival of the 
Prince of Orange, the chancellor, who had 
disguised himself as a seaman, was detected 
and carried before the lord-mayor, who sent 
him to the lords in council, by whom he was 
committed to the Tower. 

Jehosh'aphat, son of Asa, and fourth 
king of Judah, 915-890 b.c. He was note- 
worthy in his strenuous endeavours to abol- 
ish the use of idols. Jehoshaphat denotes 
‘Jehovah’s judgment.’ 

Jeho'vah (Heb. Tahveh)^ the popular 
pronunciation of the sacred name of God 
among the Hebrews, represented in the 
text of the Old Testament by the four con- 
•Bonants J (or Y), H, V, H. The Hebrews 
cherished the most profound awe for this 


name, and this sentiment led them to avoid 
pronouncing it, and to substitute the word 
Adonai, which signifies Gte lord, which cus- 
tom stiU prevails among the J ews. In some 
portions of the Pentateuch Jehovah is the 
name regularly applied to God, in others 
Elohim: this has led to a theory of two 
authors respectively for these portions. See 
EloJiim. 

Je'hu, the founder of the fifth dynasty 
of the kingdom of Israel. He was a com- 
mamler in the army of Jehoram, when 
Elisha sent one of the ‘children of the pro- 
phets’ to consecrate him king of Israel at 
Ramoth -Gilead (b.c. 895). He immedi- 
ately attacked Jehoram, whom he slew in 
battle, and then entered upon a work of 
extermination in which were slain seventy 
of Allah’s children, forty-two brothers of 
Ahaziah, king of Judah, and Hezokiah him- 
self, as also Jezebel. He died after a reign 
of twenty-eight years. His name occurs 
more than once on the monuments dis- 
covered at Nineveh. 

Jeissk. See Icisk. 

Jeju'num (Lat. je.junm, empty), the 
second portion of the small intestine, suc- 
ceeding the duodenum, and so named from 
its generally being found empty after death. 
See Intestine. 

Jelabu'ga, a town of Russia, gov. Viatka, 
on the Kama, with copper mining and some 
manufactures. Pop. 9431. 

Jelalabad’, a town of Afghanistan, near 
the right bank of the river and 75 miles 
E.N.E. of the town of (‘abul. It was the 
scene of a successful resistance to an army 
of Afghans by a handful of British troops 
under Sir Robert Sale, in the winter of 1841- 
42. Pop. about 3000. 

Jeletz. See lelctz. 

Jelly, a name for such substances as are 
liquid when warm, but which coagulate into 
a gelatinous mass when cold. Animal jelly 
is prepared from the soft parts of animals, 
and even from bones when sufficiently 
crushed. It is a colourless, elastic, trans- 
parent substance without taste or smell, and 
which is soluble in w^arm water. Analysis 
shows that its constituents are carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, with a possibility of 
sulphur. Vegetable jelly is prepared from 
the juice of unripe fruit heated in a solution 
of water to 40° 0. This extract when boiled 
with sugar forms a pleasant and wholesome 
substance. Doctors now incline to the 
opinion that animal jelly is less nourishing 
than ordinary animal food. 
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Jelly-fishes, the popular name of certain 
ccelenterate animals, of the class Hydrozoa, 
found in the sea, and often familiarly called 
Sea-blubbers and Sea-nettles, from their 
appearance and stinging property. When 
in the water they present a singularly beau- 
tiful appearance, one of the most common 
resembling a clear crystalline bell, which 
swims gracefully through the water by alter- 
nately expanding atid contracting its botly. 
They are very voracious, and move upon 


their prey (minute animals') with great 
rapidity, seizing it with their long stinging 
tentacles. The phosphorescence of tlic sea 
is to some extent ex[)lained by the pale 
light which they diffuse in the darkness. 
See Mednsidiv. 

Jelum. See Jhcluvi. 

Jemappes (zhe-map), a village of Bel- 
gium, in Hainault, near IVIons, on the 
Scheldt, celebrated as the place of the first 
great battle in the French revolutionary war, 



View of Jolalabod. 


fought November 6, 1702, when the French 
under Dumouriez defeated the Austrians. 

Jena (yji'na), a town of (Icrmany, in the 
grand-duchy of Saxe- Weimar, 12 miles east 
of Weimar, on the Saale, a place of little 
importance except for its university, which 
was opened in 1558. It has about 80 ])ro- 
fessors or lecturers, an anatomical theatre, 
botani(;al garden, zoological museum ami 
other scientific collections, observatory, 
library of 200,000 volumes, and about 000 
students. On 14th Oct. 1806, the Prus- 
sians (70,000 men) under Ihinee Hohenlohe 
were defeated here by the LVench under 
Napoleon (00,000 men). Pop, 20,686. 

Jenikale. See Yenihdc. 

Jenisei, a river of Siberia. See Yenisei. 

Jenner, Edward, an English physician, 
celebrated for having introduced the prac- 
tice of vaccination as a preventive of the 
small pox. He was bom at Berkeley in 
(Hmicestershire in 1749; studied at London 
under the celel )rated anatomist J ohn Hunter, 
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and afterwards settled in Oloucestershire 
as a medical practitioner. About 1776 the 
belief common amongst the peasants that 
casual cow-pox acquired in milking cows was 
a pnjventive of sinall-pox, caused him to 
direct his inquiries to the subject, and led 
to the introduction of the j)roceB8 of vacci- 
nation in 1796. His method at first met 
with great oi)po8ition from the medical pro- 
fession, but was ultimately universally ac- 
cepted both by his own and foreign nations. 
Parliamentary grants to the extent of over 
T30,000 w'ere made to him, and congratu- 
latory addresses were sent to him by con- 
tinental monarchs. He died at l^erkeley in 
1823. He published an Inquiry into the 
Causes and Effects of Cow-pox (1798); Fur- 
ther Observations on Variolas Vacciuai or 
Cow-pox (1799); and a celebrated paper on 
the cuckoo in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. Bee Vaccination. 

Jenner, Sir William, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
bora at Chatham in 1815, w'as educated at 
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University College, London, where he gradu- 
ated MJ3. in 1844. He became in 1848 
professor of pathological anatomy, and in 
1857 of clinical medicine in the University 
College; in 1861 physician to the queen; 
in 1 86*2 professor of the principles and prac- 
tice of medicine in University (.-ollege; 
in 1 868 he was made a baronet, and in 1872 
a K,(hB., in recognition of his services dur- 
ing the severe illness of the Prince of 
AVales; in 1881 he was elected president of 
the College of Physicians. Sir William 
has written a number of papers on specific 
diseases, and was the first to establish the 
difference in kind fjetweon typhus and 
typhoid fevers. He died in 1898. 

Jennings, Sarah. See Marlborough^ 
Duke of. 

Jephthah, one of the Hebrew judges, 
who defeated the Ammonites, but having 
rashly made a vow that if he was victorious 
he would sacrifice to God as a burnt -offering 
whatever should first come to meet him 
from Ilia house, he was met on his return 
by Ids daughter, his only child, whom ho 
sacrificed, in consequence, to the Lord 
(Judges xi. 29, 40). Some commentators 
have maintained that this meant devoting 
her to perpetual virginity in the tabernacle. 
Jephthah ruled six years as a judge and 
general (Judges xi. xii.). The sacrifice of 
Jephthah’s daughter is the subject of Han- 
del’s last oratorio, and of a Latin drama by 
George Buchanan. 

Jer'boa {Dipun), a genus of small animals 
belonging to the order Rodentia or Gnawers, 
having extremely long hind limbs, which 
gives them an 
extraordinary 
power of leap- 
ing, so that 
their move- 
ment seems 
more like fly- 
ing than run- 
ning. The fore 
limbs are 
armed with 
short power- Egyptian Jerboa (Dipua argypUna). 
ful claws, with 

which they excavate their burrows and 
extract the r<'>ot8 on which they chiefly live. 
They are gregarious and nocturnal in their 
habits, and hibernate during the colder 
seasons. The jerboas are found chiefly in 
Asia and Northern Africa. The typical 
species is the Egyptian form {Dipus (xgyp^ 


Jereed', a wooden javelin about 6 feet 
long, used in Persia and Turkey, especially 
in mock fights. 

Jeremi'ah, the second of the great prophets 
of the Old Testament, flourished during the 
darkest period of the Kingdom of Judah, 
under Josiah, J ehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jecoiiiah, 
and Zedekiah. He was called to the prophetic 
office about 629 B.C., in the reign of Josiah, 
and lived to see the capture of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar in 586 B.o., who offered 
him a home at Babylon, but he preferred 
to stay amongst the wretched remnant of the 
people left in Judah. He is said to have 
been stoned to death in Egypt by some of his 
countrymen, who were irritated by his re- 
bukes. He wrote two Old Testament books, 
tho prophecies of J eremiah and the Lamen- 
tations. The text of the prophecies is in a 
somewhat confused state, there being no 
chronological order. Jeremiah wants the 
dignity and splendour of Isaiah, but exhibits 
great tenderness and elegiac beauty of sen- 
timent. Some critics also attribute to him 
the book of Deuteronomy and several of the 
Psalms. See also Jews. 

Jerez (or Xekkz) (/le-reth') de la Fron- 
tera, a town of S.W. Spain, in Andalusia, 

E rov. of Cadiz, 16 miles n.n.e, of Cadiz. It 
I a well-built and flourishing town, with 
some handsome edifices, chiefly churches, 
and the Alcazar, an old Moorish castle in 
ruins. It is noted for its wine, well known 
under the name of sherry, which is exported 
in large quantities. Po]). 61,708. 

Jerez (or Ae-reth') de loa Caballeros (ka- 
val-yaTos), a town of Spain, prov. Badajoz, 
partly surrounded by a wall, which dates 
from the time of the Moors. Pop. 8465. 
Jer-falcon. See Falcon. 

Jericho (jer'i-ko), a considerable town of 
ancient Judea, on a plain about 18 miles n.e. 
of Jerusalem, noted, especially in Solomon’s 
time, for its balsam- gardens and its thickets 
of palm-trees and roses, and carrying on a 
flourishing trade in balsam and spices. It 
was the key of Palestine, and was there- 
fore invested by the Israelites who had 
passed the Jordan under Joshua to coiniuer 
this country. Its site is now occupied by 
the small village of Riba. 

Jericho, Rose of (Anastalica hicrochun- 
tica). See Rose of Jericho. 

Jerked Beef, from the (yhilian word char- 
beef cut into strips of about an inch 
thick, and dried in the sun to preserve it. 
It is used in Chili and other parts of South 
Ameiioa, and ban been tried in Australia. 
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When well prepared it will keep for a great 
length of time. 

Jerkin-head, in architecture, the end of 
a roof when it is 
formed into a shape 
intermediate be- 
tween a gable and 
a hip, the gable 
rising about half- 
way to the ridge, so 
as to have a tmu- 
cated shape, and 
the roof being 
hipped or inclined 
backward from 
this level. 

Jerobo'am, the 
name of two kings 
of Israel. — J kRO- Jt-rkin-hoiul Roof, IldScombc, 
T xi. e Hanti*. 

ROAM 1., the son of 

Nebat, on Solomon’s death (973 b.o.) was 
made king of the ten tribes who separated 
from Judah and lleiijamin. He made 
Shechem his cajdtal, forbade his subjects t«> 
resort to the temple at Jerusalem, and set 
up golden calves at the shrines of Dan and 
Bethel. H e died in the 22« I year of his reign. 
' .Ikkohoam 11., the most prosperous of the 
kings of Israel, reigned 823-782 B.c. He 
re[>elled the Syrians, took their cities of 
Damascus and Hamath, and recon«{uered 
Ammon and Moab. But licentiousness and 
idolatry were i)revalont during his reign. 
The authorities for the history of his time 
are 2 Kings, 1 ( ’hron., Amos, and Hosea. 

Jer'ome, St., full name Kubkbiuh Hieho- 
NYMim Soi’UHONiUK, outi of the most learned 
fathers of the Ijatin Dhurch, was born soine- 
tiine between 831 and 345 in I )almatia, of 
wx'altliy parents. He was baptized in Borne, 
went in 373 to Antioch in Syria, and in 374 
retired to the desert of (’lialcis, where he 
passed four years in severe mortifications 
and laborious studies. He left his solitude 
to be ordained presbyter at Antioch, went 
to Constantinople to enjoy the instruction 
of (irregory of Nazianzen, and in 382 returned 
to Borne, whore his exirositious of the Holy 
Scriptures gained many adherents, especial- 
ly amongst the rich and noble ladies, two 
of whom, St. Marcella and St. Paula, became 
celebrated for their piety. St. Paula ac- 
companied him in 386 to Bethlehem, where 
she founded four convents, in on© of which 
Jerome remained till his death about 420. 
His Latin version of the Did Testament from 
the original language was the foundatirm of 
the Vulgate. He tooii an active part in 
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many controversies, notably those regarding 
the doctrines of Origan and 1‘elagiuH. 

Jerome of Prague, a Bohemian reformer, 
born about 1360-70, in faith and sufferings 
the companion of the famous John Hubs. 
Together they made a vigorous crusade 
against the dissoluteness of the clergy, the 
worship of relics, &c. When Hues was itn- 
risoned in Constance Jerome hastened to 
is defence, but was seized and canied 
thither in chains (1415). After much suffer- 
ing he consented to recant his heresioH, Imt 
on being subjected to a new examination 
solemnly retracted his recantation, and made 
a vigorous vindication of the piiuciples of 
Hubs and Wickliflfe. On May 30, 1416, he 
was burned at the stake, and his ashes 
thrown into the Bhine. 

Jer'rold, Douglah, English humorist and 
play- writer, bom 1803, the son of the man- 
ager of the Slieeniess theatre. After being 
for a short time a midshipman, he was bound 
apprentice to a [)rinter in London. His 
first play, ISlore Frightened flmn Hui't 
(1818), was not at first successfid, but his 
Black-eyed Susan (1822) ran for 3 g 0 succes- 
sive nights at the Surrey M’heatre. Jerrold’s 
Bubseipiont dramas were the Bent-day, Nell 
(Iwyrine, the Housokeeper, the Erisoiier of 
War, J^ubbleH of a Day, ^I'iiiie Works Won- 
ders, St. C’upid, the Catsiiaw, the Heart of 
Cold, and several others. He eontributed 
extensively to periodical literature, foumling 
and conducting successively the Illuminated 
Magazine and Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling 
Magazine, and latterly editing Lloyd’s 
Weekly Newspaper. To PunDi he con- 
tributed liis inimitable Mrs. Caudle’s Cur- 
tain Lectures, Punch’s Ijcttors to his Son, 
&c. 'I’hough a terrible master of satire and 
repartee his sayings had no personal malev- 
olence. He (lied in 1 857. 

Jer'sey, the largest and most valuable of 
the Channel Islands, about 15 miles off the 
north-west coast of Prance; greatest length, 
east and west, about 12 miles; greatest 
breadth, 7 miles; area, 28,717 acres or 44 ’87 
sq. miles. Its coast, particularly on the 
north, is extremely rugged and precipitous, 
is deeply indented all round, and has u num- 
ber of good bays and harbours, the chief of 
which are St. Aubin and St. Helier. Q’he 
island is fertile, abundantly wooded, and 
well cultivated. The climate is peculiarly 
mild and agreeable. Wheat is the principal 
cereal raised, and large quantities of grapes, 
peaches, melons, pears, and other fruits are 
exported, as also vegetables, and especially 
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early potatoe.*? for tbe Txrn Jon market. Cows 
of the famous Jersey or Alderney breed 
are reared and exported iji great numbers. 
The lower classes speak a sort of old Nor- 
man I'lench dialect, while French is the 
language of the upper classeM and the law 
courts. Jersey lurs its own legislature, known 
as the ‘States.’ Appeals lie to tbe queen 
in council. The 
island is attached 
to the diocese of 
Wiiichester. Prin- 
cipal town, St. 

Helier. Pop. 

62,79Ch See Chan- 
nel Jdands. 

Jersey, New, 

See Neia Je.ruey. 

Jersey City, a 
town in the TJ. 

States, capital of 
Hudson county, 

New Jersey, on 
the Hudson, oppo- 
site New York, 
from which it is 
about a mile dis- 
tant and with 
which it is con- 
nected by ferries. 

It is laid out in 
broad and regu- 
lar streets. The 
manufacturing es- 
tablishments are 
very numerou.s, 
and comprise glass 
works, boiler 
works, foimdrie.s, 
steel works, brew- 
eries, sugar-refineries, chemical works, watch 
works, tobacco works, potteries, &c. Its 
population is largely made up of the over- 
flow of New York. Pop. (1900), 206,433. 

Jerusalem (Ar. El-Kuds, ‘The Holy’), 
one of the most ancient and interesting 
cities in the world, in Palestine, in the Tur- 
kish province of Syria. It stands on an 
elevated site (about 2500 feet above the sea) 
within the fork of two ravines, the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat on the east, and the Valley 
of Hinnom on the south and west, while a 
third ravine or valley — the Tyropoeon — -par- 
tially traverses it from south to north. ( )n 
the east side of this valley is Mount Moriah, 
now the Mohammedan quarter of the city, 
where anciently stood the palace and temple 
of Solomon. Immediately south of this stood 


the mountain fortress of Zion, known as the 
City of David, and later as the Akra or Lower 
City. This j>art of the city is now waste. 
According to another view, however, the 
‘ City (>f David ’ is the U pper City on tbe 
opposite or western side of the I’yroprjeon 
Valley, and to this the name of Zion is 
given by current tradition. This part is 
where the quar- 
ter of the Ar- 
menians, the cita- 
del, and the Pro- 
testant church 
now are. Of the 
three walls which 
derusalem lat- 
terly possessed, 
the first wall, that 
of David, was for 
the defence of this 
lT})per (/ity (the 
traditional, but 
probably not the 
ancient Zion). The 
st.‘cond wall took 
in a considerable 
area on the east 
and north-east, 
while a new town 
or suburb, i^e- 
zetba, which grew 
uj) on the north of 
this, was inclosed 
by a third wall, 
built by Agrippa 
1. Tbe ])re8ent 
limits are much 
the same as those 
indicated by the 
third wall, only 
that the old Lower (‘ity and the southern 
part of the old Upper (.'ity are unpopu 
lated places outside the modern walls. Of 
the seven gates only five are now used. 
The interior of the city is much occupied by 
mos(jues, churches, and convents. The houses 
are substantially built of stone, and present 
in most cases no windows to the streets, 
which accordingly — generally narrow, ill- 
paved, and sloping to the centre — are merely 
long lanes with dead walls on each side of 
them. In the north-west quarter is the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, so called be- 
cause alleged to contain under its roof the 
very grave in which the Saviour lay. This 
church, which was built by Helena, the 
mother of Constantine the Great, is re- 
markable for the richness of its decorations 
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and the number of pilgrims by whom it ia 
visited. A large area in the east of the city 
is occupied by the iiiclosure known as Kl 
Haram-Esh-Sherif (I'he Noble Sanctuary), 
which is in the form of a regular parallelo- 
gram surrounded on all sides by a lofty wall. 
The most conspicuous building within is the 
Mosfiue of Omar, called also Kubbet-es- 
Sakhrah (Dome of the Rock), a splendid 
structure of octagonal form which occupies 
the site of the Jewish Temple. Amongst 
the notable convents are the Latin convent, 
and the still more extensive Armenian con- 
vent capable of accommodating lOOO pil- 
grims. Within the last twenty years or so 
a considerable improvement has taken place 
in the appearance of the city, as well iis of 
the surrounding country. Among the rest 
hotels with all modern conveniences and 
comforts have been erected for the hosts of 
pilgrims and travellers who annually visit 
the place; and a railway now connects it 
with Jaffa. The population is 41,500, of 
whom 10,000 are Christians, 25,000 Jews, 
and GOOO Mohammedans. 

Jerusalem is not mentioned by name till 
about B.c. 1500, when it was in the hands of 
the J ebusites. The lower part was wrested 
fnun them by Joshua, but the upper part 
continued in their posse ssion till the time 
of David, who took up his residence in the 
stronghold of Zion, and made Jerusalem 
the capital of his kingdom. It reached the 
height of its glory under Solomon, after 
whose time it declined. In 580 Nebuchad- 
nezzar took and destroyed the t;ity after a 
long siege, and carried off those of the in- 
habitants whom the sword had spared as 
captives to Babylon. On the return from 
the captivity the temple was rebuilt, B.c. 515. 
The walls were not rebuilt till the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, 455 b.c. The city 
had regained a c<m8i<ierable degree of pros- 
perity, when it was sacked and its walls 
levelled by Antiochus of Syria in 1G8. 
Under the Maccabees Jerusalem, in com- 
mon with Judea, became once more inde- 
pendent, 1(55 B.c. It next became tributary 
to Rome, and had been greatly beautified 
and enriched with a fine new temple by 
Herod when the Saviour appeared. In 
A.D. 66 Jerusalem was taken by a party 
of Jews who had revolted against Rome. 
Titus, the son of the emperor Vespasian, 
r^ained it in the year 70, after a terrible 
siege; the temple was burned, and the dty 
razed to the ground. In 131 Hadrian or- 
dered the city to be rebuilt, but it continued 
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depressed till the hegiuiiing of the 4 th cen- 
tury, when, Rome having become Christian, 
Jerusalem shared in the benefit, and assumed 
the appearance of a distingiushed Christian 
city, under the fostering care of Helena, 
mother of Constantine the Great. 'Diis 
period of prosperity, prolonged by a succes- 
sion of Christian emperors, was siuldeuly 
terminated in 636, by the couque.st (J tlje 
Mohammedans, under the Arabian ('aliph 
Omar. In 1099 the (hmsaders took Jeru- 
salem by storm, and made it the capital of 
a Christian monarchy, which with difficulty 
maintjiined its existence till 1187, when it 
was finally overthrown by Saladin. In 1517 
Jerusalem fell into the hands of the Turks, 
and has remained to this day a part of the 
Otton»an empire. 

Jerusalem Artichoke. Seo A rf/e/tolr. 

Jerusalem Cherry, a natno given to two 
shrubs of the genus (potato genus) 

cultivated as ornamental plants. 

Jervis, Siu John. See riturnf^ Earl oj 

St. 

Jesi (ya'se), a town in Italy. See Ic&i. 

Jessamine. See Janni 'nic. 

Jesso, an island of Japan. See Yemo. 

JesBulmeer, or .) kysui.mkeb. See Jaia- 
(tl m.er. ^ 


JeBter,or(k)iiHT. 
FOOT., a buffoon or 
person maintainetl 
by the noble and 
wealthy to make 
sport by jests and 
merry conceits for 
them and their 
friends. The pro 
fessional jesters 
usually wore a mot- 
ley or party-col- 
oured dress, and a 
cap or cowl of gay 
colours furnished 
with bells and 
aases’ ears, or 
crowned with a 
cock’s ctunb. In 
Britain the last 
jester regularly at- 
tached to the royal 
household seems to 



Jester.— Antiquarian Club, 
iave been Archie Arm- 


strong, the jester of James I. and Charles I. 

Jes^t Porcelain, a name given to Japa- 
nese porcelain of the 16th century, which 
the Jesuits had caused to he decorated with 
Madonnas, images of the saints, and Chris- 
tian emblems. It is now rare. 



JESUITS. 


JeB'ulti, or Society op Jehitb, the most 
celebrated of all the Boman Catholic religi- 
ous orders, founded in the 1 tith century by 
Ignatius Loyola, and established by a i)apal 
bull in 1540, the founder being the first 
general of the order. I’he trieml»ers, in 
addition to the usual vows of f>overty, chas- 
tity, and implicit obedience to their supe- 
riors, were bound by a fourth, viz. to go 
whithersoever the pope should send them, 
as missionaries for the conversion of infidels 
and heretics, or for the service of the church 
in any other way. I'he popes Paul III. 
and .lulius III., seeing what a support they 
might have in the Jesuits against the Re- 
formation, granted to them privileges such 
as no ])o(ly of men, in church or state, had 
ever b(3fore oljtained. They were permitted 
to enjoy all the rights of the mendicant and 
secular orders; to be exempt from all epis- 
copal and civil jurisdiction and taxes, so 
that they acknowledged rw authority but 
that of the pope and the superiors of theii 
order; to exercise every priestly function, 
parochial rights notwithstanding, among all 
classes of men, even during an interdict; 
and they could absolve from all sins and 
ecclesiiastical penalties, dispense themselves 
from the observaiHie of fasts and prohibition 
of moats, and even from the use of the bre- 
viary. Their geiujral was irivosted with 
unlimited power over the members, the dis- 
persion of whom throughout society, with 
the most entire union and subordination, 
was made the basis of tlie order. Idle con- 
stitution of the body was drawn up in great 
part by i>oyola himself, but the second 
general, Laynez, had much to do in directing 
its early movements. 

I'he order soon approved itself to the pojie 
by its zealous activity, and its success as 
the most eifectual barrier against the grow- 
ing j)ower of Protestantism. The Jesuits 
carefully avoided all a])pearance of spiritual 
pride, <.)ften wore the ordinary garb of tho 
country, and generally dealt with all mat- 
ters in a spirit of worldly policy and accom- 
modation to circumstances. I''heir grand 
oliject was the establishment of the papal 
power, not only against Protestanism, but 
against all the claims of kings and national 
churches. In 1541 their foreign missions 
were begun by Francis Xavier in the Por- 
tuguese East Indies, and were attended 
with great success. Other d esuits went to 
South America, and laboured successfully 
in Brazil and I’araguay. In Europe they 
became the teachers of the higher classes. 


and carried out on a grand scale improve- 
ments in the current system of instruction. 
The young nobility were almost exclusively 
sent to them, and even from Protestant 
countries. It was in Catholic countries, 
however, that their strength lay ; in Eng- 
land and the Protestant states of the north 
they were not so successful, their repeated 
attempts to establish themselves there prov- 
ing fruitless. 

Yet notwithstanding the great favour 
which they enjoyed at courts and among 
the people, the non -Jesuit clergy, the older 
orders of monks, the universities, and the 
learned men of the age soon began to dread 
the jwwerful influence which the society 
was rapidly acquiring, wliile their busy in- 
triguing spirit made them tho objects of 
suspicion and jealousy to statesmen, on 
account of their interference in political 
affaira. For this reason the parliament and 
higher clergy of France for twenty years 
resolutely resisted the attempts of the 
Jesuits to gain a footing in that country. 
It was owing chiefiy to the favour of the 
Guises that they at last, in 15(i2, were 
legally recognized in IVance under the 
name of Fathers of the (Ujlhye of Clermont^ 
with a humiliating renunciation of their 
most important })rivilegeH. They appeared 
ir» Germany about 1519, and soon secured 
chairs in the universities of Prague, Ingol- 
Btadt, (kdogiie, Munich, ITeves, Augsburg, 
and other places. They showed remarkable 
political talent in the thirty years’ war; 
the league of the C^atholios could do nothing 
without them. But while they were thus 
successful ill this part of Europe, in h’raiice 
and the Netherlands the dfinseiiist contro- 
versy injureil their position, and the charac- 
ter of the Jesuits received a fatal wound 
from the pen of Pascal, whose famous Pro- 
vincial Letters exposed with admirable wit 
and argument the dangerous element in 
their doctrines and practices, the accommo- 
dating morality which allowed interest and 
•xternal circumstances to determine the rule 
of conduct, which counselled evasiveness and 
mental reservations, and consecrated evil 
means for a gtiod end. 

Towards the middle of the 18th century 
the general sense of danger from the Jesuits, 
and of the incompatibility of their privileges 
with the authority of the state and the rights 
of others, prompted a movement against 
them in various countries. In 1759 the 
efforts of the minister Pombal brought 
about their expulsion from Portugal, and 
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the confiscation of their possessions in that 
country. In France the commercial com- 
plications of a Jesuit tradiuij-house at Mar- 
tinique with some French merchants led to 
iin inquiry which brought to light many 
abuses. Louis XV. tried to save the society 
by demanding a reform of its constitution, a 
demand refused by the general of the order, 
Lorenzo Kioci, in the famous terms, ^Sint lU 
mrU, aut non dnt ’ (Let them be as they are, 
or cease to be). The result was a decree 
iasuetl in 1704 for the abolition of the order 
in all the French possessions. Three years 
later they were expelled from Spain, and 
soon after from Naples, Parma, and Malta; 
and finally in 1773 l^)pe Clement XIV. was 
induced to publish his famous l)ull Domin us 
ac Redcmptor Noster^ by which the Society 
of Jesus was totally abolished in all the 
states of Christendom, They were obliged 
to (piit their houses, lay aside the garb of 
the order, renounce all intercourse with one 
another, and either enter some of the other 
orders or put themselves under the super- 
intendence of the bishops. They received 
annuities from the revenues of their con- 
fiscated estates, except in Portugal, in which 
country they were jjrohibited from resid- 
ing, as also in Spain; while in the States 
of the (diurch, in tipper Italy, and in 
Cermany, Hungary, Poland, ami even in 
France they were suffered to remain as pri- 
vate persons. An attempt in 1787 to re- 
vive the society under the name of T/cm- 
tiues wjis unsuccessful; but in 1814 Pius 
Vll. issued a bull {ISolicitmio (nrininin Ee.- 
cJpsiariim) which re-established it in pre- 
cisely the same form in which it had fallen. 
In 1815 a college was given them at Mo- 
dena, and they did not delay to accept the 
invitations of the kings of Sardinia, Naples, 
and Spain. Subsec|uently they found en- 
trance into all Fiuropean countries. In I taly, 
since the establishment of the new kingdom 
in 1861, the .Jesuits have no legal existence, 
but continue, nevertheless, an influential 
and well-known body. In Britain they 
have been permitted to open educativmal 
institutions, the principal of which are at 
Stonyhurst, near Preston, in Lancashire; 
Mount Bt. Mary’s (college, near Chester- 
field, Derbyshire; Beaumont Lodge, near 
Windsor; and St. Benno’s, at St. Asaph, In 
North Wales. In Ireland they have also 
several important institutions, and, within 
a recent period, in Scotland. They hare 
also colleges in the United States and in 
Canada. It was under the influence of this 
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order that the (Ecumenical (Vuincil of 1870 
was held, and they have had a decided iti- 
flpence in shaping the rci*cut policy (»f the 
papal authorities. By the law of the 1th ot 
July, 1872, they were expelled from the 
Herman Empire, to tlie erection of \^'hich 
they had shown the utmost hostility. In 
1880 they were expelled fnun their conven- 
tual establishments in France, and a ch>u- 
siderable number of them came to Britain. 

Jesuits’ Bark, or Peutjvian Bark, the 
bark of a certain species of Cinchona ^ so 
called because it was first introduced into 
Europe by the Jesuits. Bee ( ^inchnna. 

Jesuits' Nut, a name somejtimes given to 
the fruit of the Trapa no tans. Bee Trapa. 

Jesus, son of Sirach, the author of the 
book called Ecclesiasticus {which see; see 
also Apocrypha). 

Jesus Christ {limns, the Greek form of 
.Toshua or .Jeshua, contracted from .Joho- 
slina, meaning, help of .leht)vah, or saviour; 
Christos, the Greek translation of the He- 
brew Messiah, anointed), the founder of 
the Christian religion; born in Bethlehem 
a(?cording to the re<;eived chnmology in the 
year of Borne 754, but in reality some four 
years earlier, that is, in 4 R.c. He was 
born of the Virgin Mary, of tlie tribe of .Ju- 
dah, who was betrothed to .Jose[)h, by occu- 
pation a carpenter. Two genealogies of d osei >li 
differing very much after the time of I )avid 
are given, one by M atthew, chap. i. ; the other 
by Luke, chap. iv. Our information concern- 
ing him is derived almost entirely from the 
accounts of his life written by the four 
evangelists Matthew, Mark, Luke>, and 
John, and incidental notices in other parts 
of the Now Testament. Before the birth 
of the Holy Child, Joseph and Mary, then 
residing iti Nazareth, went to Bethlehem to 
be taxed, and it was there, in a manger, the 
inn l)eing full, that Jesus was Jann. On 
the nigJit of his birth an angel announced 
the coming of a Haviour to shepherds tend- 
ing their flocks by night in the field. 
On the eighth day he was circumcised ac- 
cording to the law of Moses. Boon after 
his birth he was hailed J)y the adora- 
tion of the Magi or wise men of the East, 
who were miraculously directed to the house 
where the young child was, and presented 
royal gifts. Herod, alarmed at hearing of 
the birth of one who was to be King of the 
Jews, determined to destroy all the male 
children of Bethlehem and its vicinity of 
the age of less than two years, for the pur- 
pose of effecting the death of Jesus. But 
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Josepli, being miraculously warned of the 
danger, fled to Egypt with the virgin and 
her child, and on his return, after the death 
of Herod, went to reside at Nazareth in 
Galilee, whence Jesus was often called a 
Nazarene. We have no further accounts 
of .fesus till his twelfth year, when his 
parents took him with them t(j Jerusalem. 
Here after being lost for three days he was 
found in the temple sitting amongst the 
doctors hearing chem and asking them ques- 
tions. Regarding the following eighteen 
years of his life the v. angelists are silent. 
He probably during this period followed his 
occupation as a carpenter. At the age of 
about thirty he appeared as a public teacher, 
having been baptized in the J ordan by John, 
who recognized him as the Messiah. He 
then retired to the wilderness, where he 
passed forty days in fasting, meditation, 
and prayer previous to being tempted of the 
devil as described by the evangelists. He 
then began to select his disciples, to teach 
publicly, and perform miracles. Amongst 
the notable incidents of his public career 
are, the changing water into wine at the 
marriage in (^ana of Galilee (his first mir- 
acle); the driving of the traders out of the 
temple during the feast of the passover; 
the curing by a word a nobleman’s son lying 
ill at Capernaum; his scornful reception as 
a preacher in the city of Nazareth on ac- 
count of his humble parentage; the calling 
of the twelve apostles; the sermon on the 
mount; the healing of the centurion’s ser- 
vant and the restoration of the widow’s son 
at Nain to life; the healing of the man at 
the pool of Bethesda; the miraculous feed- 
ing of 5000 persons with five loaves and 
two fishes; the calming of the ten pest on 
the lake of Gennesaret; his healing the 
Syrophenician woman’s daughter of an un- 
clean spirit ; the transfiguration on the 
mountain; the raising of Lazarus at Bethany; 
the cure of blind Bartimaius at Jericho; 
the entry with triumph into Jerusalem; the 
fourth feast of the passover with his disciples, 
known as the Last Su[)[)er; the agony in 
the garden of Gethsemaiie ; the betrayal 
and the condemnation before the sanhedrim ; 
the trial before Pilate, and tlie crucifixion 
on Golgotha or Mount Calvary. The body 
of Jesus was taken down from the cross 
by Joseph of Arimathea, and placed in a 
tomb about which the Jewish priests set 
a guard. But on the third day, i.c. on 
the day thence called the Lord’s day and 
made first day of the week, he rose from 


the dead, appeared to his disciples and 
others, and on the fortieth day after his 
resurrection, while with his disciples on 
the Mount of Olives, was visibly taken 
up into heaven. These events of his pub- 
lic life are generally considered to have 
occu[)ied three years. 

Jesus College, Cambridge, an institution 
founded by Alcock, bishop of Ely, in 149(). 

Jesus College, Oxford, was founded by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1571. Many of the 
fellowships and scholar8hi{)s are confined tr) 
persons born or educated in Wales. The 
college is thus distinctively the Welsh one. 
I’his was the first college founded on Pro- 
testant principles. 

Jet, a solid, dry, black, inflammable fossil 
substance, harder than asphalt, susceptible 
of a good polish, and glossy in its fracture, 
which is conchoidal or undulating. In 
Great Britain it is found chiefly at Whitby 
in l^eds of the Upper Lias shale. It is the 
altered fossilized wood of coniferous trees. 
It is wrought into buttons and personal 
ornaments of various kinds. 

JetAam, or .Iettihon, goods thrown over 
board from a ship in danger. See Flotsam.. 

Jettee', or Jetee', the fibre of Marsdenia 
trnacis.'o'ma, a small climbing plant of the 
nat. order Asclepiadacefe, growing in some 
elevated regions of N. India. I’he fibre is 
fine and silky and of great strength. 

Jetty, a kind of pier or artificial projec- 
tion of stone, brick, wood, or other material, 
affording a convenient place for landing 
from and discharging vessels or boats, or serv- 
ing as a protection B’om the violence of the 
waves; or a jetty may be built out from 
the bank of a stream oblitpiely to its course, 
and employed either to direct a current on 
an obstruction to be removed, as a bed of 
sand or gravel, or to deflect it from the bank 
which it tends to undermine or otherwise 
injure. In this last sense jetties have been 
successfully used to deepen river mouths or 
retard the advance of a bar, as at the 
mouths of the Mississippi, the Maas, the 
Danube, the Vistula, and other rivors. 
Many harbours, such as Calais, Ostend, &c., 
depend on jetties for their existence. 

Jeux Floraux {zheu fl5-rf>; Floral Games), 
a poetic contest and festival annually cele- 
brated in Toulouse, and having its origin 
in a poetical college, Collt5ge du gai Savoir, 
founded in 1323 by seven troubadours. 
Its annual f^te is still celebrated, and a 
volume of the competition pieces is pub- 
Ikhed yearly. 
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Jev'ona, William Stanley, an Eni^liah 
writer on log^ic and political economy, born 
at Liverpool in 1 8.15. He was educated at 
University College, London ; held an appoint- 
ment in the royal mint in Australia from 
185)4 to 1859; graduated at London Univer- 
sity in 1 862 ; was appointed professor of logic, 
mental and moral philosophy, and Cobden 
lecturer on {wlitical economy in Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester, afterwards professor of 
political economy in Univei’sity C’oUege, 
London, a post which he resigned in 1881. 
Amongst his works are Elementary Treatise 
on Logic (1870), Theory of Political Eco- 
nomy (1871), Principles of Science (1874), 
and many essays and addresses on economic 
questions. Those entitled the Coal C^ues- 
tion, the Value of Gold, Money, and the 
Mechanism of Exchange, may be specially 
mentioned. He was drowned while bathing 
in 1882. 

Jew, The WANOKRiNa, a legendary [ht- 
sonage regarding whom there are several 
traditions. One of the most common is that 
he was a cobbler in Jerusalem by name 
Ahasuerus, at whose house Jesus, overcome 
with the weight of the cross, stopped to 
rest, but who drove him away with curst ^H. 
Jesus is said to have replied, ‘'iVuly, I go 
away and that (pnckly; but tarry thou till 
I come.’ Since then, driven by fear and re- 
morse, the Jew has wandered, according to 
the command of the Lord, from place to 
place, and has never yet been able to find a 
grave. The legend has been made use of 
by Shelley, Lewis, Croly, and Mrs. Norton 
in England, Schubart and Schlegel in Ger- 
many, and Sue in France. 

Jew-bush, PediUi'tUhuH tUhymaloideSy a 
plant of the nat. order Euphorbiaceac. It 
grows in the West Indies, and is used in 
decoction as an antisyphilitic, and in cases 
of suppression of the menses. It is also 
called M ilk-pkvut. 

Jewell, John, Eisho^f) of Salisbury, born 
in 1522, died 1571. He was educated at 
Oxford, embraced the principles of the Re- 
formation, and contributed greatly both by 
his work as a college tutor and by his ser- 
mons and writings to the progress of Pro- 
testantism. On the accession of Mary he at 
first temporized to avoid persecution, but 
finally in 1554 escaped to Frankfort. On 
the accession of Elizabeth in 1568 he re- 
turned to England, took part in all the 
measures for the thorough establishment of 
Protestantism, and became Bishop of Salis- 
bury in 1660. He is famous for his many 
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controversial writings, amongst which his 
Defence of the (^hurch of England, or Apo- 
logia EcclesiiB Anglicanai (15(32), written in 
elegant Latin, is notable. 

Jew-fish, the name given to two species 
of large fishes well knowui in American 
waters. The one known also os the gurwjv 
or black grouper {Promicrops itaira) some- 
times reaches the weight of seven hundred 
pounds; the other (Sterroli^pis ffiyas) in- 
habits particularly the C/alifornian coast, 
often weighs five hundred pounds, and has 
fiesh of excellent quality. 

Jewish Era. See Ppocdi and Calendar. 

Jews, a Semitic race of people also known 
as Hebrews and Israelites, and whose early 
history is identified with that of Palestine 
or the Holy Ijaud. 'Idie main authority for 
the early history of this people is the Old I'es- 
tament. But the clironology is obscure and 
difficult to harmonize. Jewish history may 
be considered as beginning with the emigra- 
tion of the patriarch Abraham, ancestor of 
the race, from Ur of the (’haldoes, probably 
about 2000 n.(!. Abraham removed to the 
south-east of Palestine, where we find his 
descendants flourishing when they W'ere led 
to emigrate to Goshen, in Egypt. 'Phu in- 
terval is fillerl iq) with the history of the 
patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and .Jacob 
(which see). Joseph, a son of Jacob, had 
become viceroy of Egypt, and his father 
and brothem were received with high 
favour by the Pharaoh who then ruled 
in this country. But in course of time the 
condition of the Israelites, under the rule 
of the Pharaohs, changed for the worse. 
They were treated as bondmen, and forced 
labour exacted of them in an unreasonable 
degree. According to some authorities the 
Pharaoh who began to o[)presH the Israelites 
was Ramses II., and their deliveramie 
took place under his son. (See Eyypt.) It 
was perhaps about 1320 u.c., others say 
1491 B.O., that a deliverer in the person of 
Moses led the Israelites out of the land of 
bondage, where they resided for some 400 
years. By this time they fonned a com- 
munity of several millions, divided into 
twelve tribes, named respectively after Reu- 
ben, Simeon, Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, 
Benjamin, Dan, Naphtali, Gad and Asher, 
sons of Jacob, and Manasseh and Ephraim, 
sons of JosepL Under his leadership they 
went forth into the wilderness; through him 
they received the law of the ten command- 
ments on Mount Sinai, and the whole polity 
by which they were to be governed as a 
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people. A oeremonial of sacrifice was insti- 
tuted, and Aaron, the elder brother of M oses, 
and his sons consecrated as a hereditary 
priesthood, the priestly functions thus fall- 
ing to the tribe of Levi. The nation was 
established as a theocracy, and this prin- 
ciple, however often forgotten in times of 
rei) 08 e, continued henceforward to be the 
inspiring idea of national unity throughout 
the frequent crises of Jewish Ijistory. I'he 
emigrants first settled at Kadesh on the 
southern borders of Palestine, where they 
remained for many years, this being the 
period spoken of in the Scriptures as the 
forty years’ wandering in the wilderness. 
They now marched northward to find new 
settlements in Palestine, which they had to 
wrest by force from the Canaanites. IVIoses 
died before entering the promised land, and 
was succeeded as leader by Joshua, under 
whom the Israelites advanced to the c!on- 
quest of the territories of the Canaanites 
west of Jordan. The former inhabitants, 
however, were not entirely subjugated, but 
retained possession of a number of cities, 
and the twelve tribes settled in districts 
which were more or less cut off from one 
another, and which formed an exceedingly 
loose union of small states under tribal 
chiefs, at times hard pressed by neighbour- 
ing peoples. It was only long after, and 
by a gradual ju'ocohh of absorption, that tlie 
Canaanite territories and their inhabitants 
became amalgamated with tlie Israelites. 

After the death of Joshua, about 1220, 
or according to another chronology M27 
B.C., a succession of judges or military leaders 
arose. Among the more remarka) >le of these 
judges were Barak, Leborah the ])rophetes8, 
Uideon, Jephthah, Samson, and Samuel. 
About 1070 the Philistines, who inhabited 
the coast and the low-lying jdains west of 
the mountains of Judah, had defeated the 
Israelites and subjugated part of the coun- 
try when Samuel, the ‘ la.st judge in Israel,’ 
w^as inspired to declare to Saul, a Benjamite, 
his destiny to become king, and anointed 
him as such. Saul soon proved his fitness 
for the post by his successful leadership of 
the Isrjielites, and he continued to organize 
the forces of Israel, and to fight with vary- 
ing success against their enemies till his dis- 
astrous defeat and death at Mount (lilboa, 
after which the power of the Philistines 
again predominated on the west side of 
Jordan. On the other side of the river 
the military skill of Abner still preserved 
kingdom for Saul’s sou, Ishbosheth, and 


gradually reasserted with some success his 
authority in Ephraim and Benjamin. But 
in Judah David, a native of Bethlehem, a 
warrior whom Saul’s jealousy had driven 
into exile and alliance with the Philistines, 
and who had previously been anointed king 
in place of Saul, established a separate prin- 
cipality, the capital of which was at Hebron. 
For seven years a hot war was waged be- 
tween the two Hebrew states, and ended only 
with the murder of Abner and Ishbosheth, 
when all the tribes acknowledged David as 
king. David now transferred his residence 
from Hebron to J ebus, a fortified city which 
be wrested from the Canaanites, and called 
the city of David, afterwards J erusalem. H e 
assailed and subdued the I^hilistines, Moab- 
ites, Edomites, Ammoiiities, and other sur- 
rounding nations, till all the country from 
the N.ic. end of the Bed Sea to Damascus 
acknowledged his authority. I'o this pros- 
perous kingdom succeeded his son Solomon 
(B.O. 119J, or by the long chronology 1016), 
His reign, owing to the warlike reputation 
which the nation had acquired under J )avid, 
was entirely peaceful. He had no military 
tendencies, but he took great pains to arrange 
the administration of the kingdom in an 
orderly way, and his wisdom as a ruler and 
judge becan\e proverbial. H is alliances with 
'Tyre and Egypt enabled him to carry on 
an extensive and lucrative commerce. He 
built the celebrated tem})Ie in Jerusalem, 
and extended an<l improved the city. His 
harem contained 7 OU wives tliat were prin- 
cesses, besides 3ClO concubines. But witli 
these, and with tlie extended commerce of 
the kingdom, it was inevitable that foreign 
elements should be introduced into the 
Jewish national life. 'Thus iSolomon erected 
altars for the deities and the w'orship of the 
Moabites, the Ammonites, the Sidonians, 
and other nations; and the severe simpli- 
city of old H ebrew manners ga\'e place to 
luxury and craft. 

The splendour of Solomon’s reign had 
entailed heavy exactions upon his people. 
When Rehoboam, Solomon’s son, succeeded, 
they came with Jeroboam at their head and 
demanded that he should make their yoke 
lighter. Rehoboam answered scornfully, 
whereupon ten tribes revolted and set up 
Jeroboam as king of a separate kingdom 
of Israel, with its capital first at Sichem, 
later at Samaria. J udah, along with a part 
of Benjamin and the tribe of the Levites, 
remained loyal t<' the dynasty of David. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to reconquer 
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the kingtlom of Israel, Rehoboam was 
forced by an invasion of Shishak of Egypt 
to give up the hope of uniting the two 
kingdoms. In the next generation things 
had changed so much that Asa, king of 
J udah, was obliged to seek the help of Ben- 
hadad of Syria against King Baasha of 
Israel. Biiasha was succeeded by Elah, 
Elah by Zimri, and Ziinri by Oinri, under 
whom the kingdom of Israel seems to have 
grown powerful. Omri established the capi- 
tal of the kingdom at Samaria (about 90r) 
B.C.), and subjugated the Moabites. 'J'he .son 
of Omri, Ahab, married Jezebel, princess of 
Tyre, an event which led to the extension 
of Blnenician idolatry in Israel. As Solomon 
had d(3ne before, Ahab built a temple for 
the Syrian Baal in his capital. In his reign 
and 8ubse(juently the great prophets Elijah 
and Elislia played an important part. Ahab 
was slain at Bainoth-Oilead in battle against 
the Syrians. He was succeeded by Aha- 
ziah and Joram (861-848). The 

latter was slain by Jehu, a captain of the 
army, who had been anointed king by com- 
mand of Elisha. Jehu (843-816) now made 
a clearance in Samaria of Syrian idolatries, 
destroying the tcmi)le of Baal and putting 
the priests to death. Under Jeroboam 11., 
fourth in th(5 line of .lohu, the kingdom 
reached a high ])ointof })rosperity (790-749). 
After Jeroboam’s death there was a (piick 
succession of kings, Zachariah, Shallum, 
Meiiahem, Bekahiah, J’ekah; none of any 
significance. Under Bekah the kingdom of 
Israel became tributary to the Assyrians. 
(See AsHjrria,) Hosea, Bekah’s successor, 
made an ineffectual attempt to free the coun- 
try from the Assyrian yoke; but finally, in 
7ii2, Samaria was captured by the Assyrian 
king, Sargon, the kingdom of Israel vir- 
tually destroyed, and the chief inhabitants 
carried away and settled in Assyria and 
Media. 

(Generally while the kingdom of Israel 
had been nourishing, that of Judah ha<l 
stood in the background. Rehoboam was 
succeeded by Abijam, Asa, Jehoshaphat, 
the last a powerful and fortunate king. In 
the hope of putting an end to the war with 
the kingdom of Israel, Jehoshaphat married 
his son Jehoram (848-844) to Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahab of Israel. After the 
murder of her son Ahaziah by Jehu, Atha- 
liah seized the supreme power in Jerusalem, 
and put t<j death her own grandchildren in 
order to destroy the line of David, Joash 
alone being miraculously rescued. Atha* 
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liah was overthrown and put to death and 
the young Joash raised to the throne 
(837-797). His successors were: Amaziah 
(797-792), Uzziah (792-740), Jotham, Almz, 
and Hazekiah (727-099). Under Ahaz and 
Hezekiah Isaiah delivered his sublime prt)- 
pheoies. Hezekiah was one of the gr eatest 
reforming kings ; his influence extended 
widely over the kingdom of Israel, now in 
extreme decline. He was miraculously 
delivered from an invasion of Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, by the destruction of the 
Assyrian army. (See A»M//ria.) Josiah 
(641-010) was the last of the pious kings 
of Judah. He was killed in battle agaiiist 
Necho, king of Egypt. After him there 
was an uninterrupted succession of weak 
and incapable monarchs, till under Zede- 
kiah (699 688) the capture of .leru.salem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, n.c. 688, put an end to the 
monarchy, .Jerusalem being destroyed and 
many of the people being (tarried captive to 
Babylon. J'he prophet .Jeremiah flourished 
from the reign of .Josiah to the captivity. 

Ill 638 iiabylon was taken Jjy (’yrus, 
king of Bersia, who restored the .Jews ami 
appointed Zerubbalxtl governor of Juda*a, 
ns a l*ersian province. great niajo- 

rity of the Jews remained in Bersia, how- 
ever, only about 42,01)0 returned, and 
settled chiefly in tlie vicinity of .leniHa- 
lem. About 468 a second return of exiles 
was led from Bersia by Ezra. Along with 
Nehemiah, who had been appointed Bersiaii 
governor of Judiea, Ezra promulgated the 
new law-book, |)ractieally identical with tluj 
Beiitateueh. Eroni the time of Nehemiah 
to the fall of the IVu’sian empire the .Jews 
contiiimul to live in peace as Bersiau sub- 
jects, but enjoying their own institutiouH. 
When Alexander the Ureat overthrew the 
Bersian empire the Jews readily submitted 
on being promised the free exercise of their 
religion (n.c. 332). After the division of 
Alexander’s empire Balestine was long a 
possession of the iTolemies of Egypt, under 
whom it enjoyed a period of trampiillity. 
It was under the patronage of Btoleiny (1 1.) 
I'hiladelphuB (reigned H.o. 286 247), accord- 
ing U) tradition, that the Se))tuagint orUreeK 
version of the Old J’estament Scriptures 
was made. After the death of Btoleiny 
Bhilopator Antiochus the (Ireat of Syria 
became master of Palestine (b.c. 198). An 
Egyptian and a Syrian party now arose 
among the Jews, and gave occasion to civil 
dissensions, which led Antiochus IV. (Epi- 
phanes) to invade Judsea (b.o. 170), when he 
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took Jenisalem by storm and slaughtered 
the inhabitants without distinction of age 
or sex, and endeavoured to cotnpel the Jews 
to give up their religion. At length under 
the leadei’ship of the Maccabees or Asnio- 
na^an family resistance ^^> 80 , and after a 
stnjggle of nearly fourteen years was suc- 
cessful. In 135 B.c. John Hyrcanus, son of 
Simon j a brother of Judas Maccaba3U8, com- 
pleted the independence of Judaea, and ex- 
tended bis dominion over the ancient limits 
of the Holy Land. Huring his reign the 
rival sects of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
l>ecame established. Aristobulus 1., the son 
of Hyrcanus, assumed the title of king, which 
was held by his successors. In u.o. d3 I’om- 
pey, called in to lielj) the I’harisees, took 
Jerusalem, and marie the dews tributary to 
the Romans. I^atterly Herod the (Ireat, 
who entirely threw off Jewish manners and 
cultivated the favour of the Romans, was 
recognized as King of Judaea by the Roman 
senate. It w’as in n.c. 4, the last year of 
his reign, that the Idrth of ( Ihrist took place 
at Betlilehem. In 6 a.d. dudsea and Sa- 
maria became a Roman province under a 
procurator, who had his seat at Caesarea, 
and was sidmrdinate to the prefect of Syria. 
Pontius Pilate, under whom our laud’s 
public ministry and crucifixion occurred, 
was made procurator a.d. ‘2(j. For a time 
the country was again ruled by a king, 
Herod Agrippa, a.d. 41- 44. He persecuted 
the Christians and put the Apostle James 
to death. In a.d. 65 a party of the Jews 
revolted from the Roman yoke and roused 
the whole of Palestine to insurrection. 
Vespasian w.-is sent by Nero to suppress it, 
but before the war was finished was called 
to the empire and left his son Titus to con- 
clude it. The result was the capture and 
destruction of derusalem, a.d. 70 , an event 
that deprived the Jews of the centre of 
unity to which their national life had hither- 
to clung. After an insurrection headed by 
Bar-Cochba, 132-135, Hadrian razed the 
remains of Jerusalem left by Titus to the 
ground, and erected in tlieir place a Ceiitile 
city, with the title /Elia Capitolina. Jews 
were forbidden to enter this city on pain of 
death, and the name of .lerusalem was not 
revived till the time of Constantine. See 
Jerusalem. 

Henceforth the Jews became more and 
more a scattered people, without a country 
they could call their own. Under the 
Roman emperors their treatment varied. 
Under the Emperor Julian they ventured 


to make preparations for a new temple in 
Jerusalem. Although this attempt failed, 
they derived great advantages from their 
sanhedrim, revived at Tiberia'^, and their 
patriarchates (presidencies of the sanhedrim), 
which were established — one at Tiberias for 
the Western Jews (429); the other for the 
Jews beyond the Euphrates, latterly at 
Bagdad. These two patriarchates became 
points of union, and flourishing Jewish 
academies arose in the East to serve as 
seminaries for their learned rabbins. One 
of the works of these scholars was the 
collection of the traditionary expositions 
of the 01(1 Testament, and additions to it, 
which was completed a.d. 500, and re- 
ceived, under the name of the 'I’alinud, as 
a rule of faith by the scattered communities 
of Jews. (*S(ie Talmud.) In time the scat- 
tered Jews made themselves masters of the 
commerce of the Old World, and, as money- 
lenders and brokers, were often of great 
importance to princes and nobles. Even 
during the dreadful persecutions which they 
underwent from the cruelty of the Chris- 
tians they still continued prosperous in 
(liristian countries, d'hey lived more hap- 
]aly, however, among the Mohammedans, 
although they were distinguished by dis- 
honourable badges and oppressed by heavy 
taxes; and during the Moorish supremacy 
in Spain their prosperity was great and 
their learning fiourishing. In the cities 
of France, Germany, and Italy, after the 
1 1 th century, particular streets and inclosed 
places were assigned to them as a sort of 
outcasts, in consequence of which, in the per- 
secutions during the CTusades, thousands 
often fell victims at once to the popular 
fury. 'I'hey were generally pronounced 
incapable of civil rights and public offices. 
In Spain and Portugal during the 15th 
century they yielded to force, and multi- 
tudes suffered themselves to be baptized, 
many were put to death by the In(]ui8ition, 
and at last they were banished from the 
peninsula. It was only in the end of the 
18th century that the Jews began to be put 
on a level with other citizens, France lead- 
ing the way after the Revolution, and 
Prussia following (1811). After repeated 
unsuccessful attempts to procure their ad- 
mission into the British parliament, the 
object wiis at last effected in 1858. The 
most remarkable circumstances connected 
with the modern Jews is the tenacity with 
which they cling to their ancient religion, 
and the purity in which on the whole they 
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laave retained their racial characteristics in 
the midst of alien peoples. In moiiem times 
they have produced some of the greatest 
'names in letters and arts, as Spinoza, Moses 
IVfendelssohn, Heinrich Heine, Meyerbeer, 
&c. The total number of Jews throughout 
the world is estimated at 8,000,000, the 
greater number being in Bussia and Austria- 
Hungary. For the national language and 
literature of the Jews see Jlchretcu. 

Jews'-harp, a toy musical instrument 
held between the teeth, which gives a sound 
by the motion of a tongue of steel, which, 
bfiing struck by the hand, plays against the 
breath. Called also Jars'' Trump, or simply 
Trump. 

Jeypore. See Jaipur. 

Jez'reel, a city of Palestine, cho.sen by 
Ahab, king of Israel, as his chief residence. 

Jezreelites, a religious sect founded by 
James Jershora Jezreel, his real name being 
James White, who died in 188 r». The re- 
velations which he pretended to have re- 
ceived are contained in ‘The Flying Roll,’ 
which represent the .lezreelites as being 
animated by the just spirits who withstood 
Satan at his rebellion in heaven, and who 
shall enjoy a greater state of Idiss than 
(Jentile ( jiristiariH, who have the spirits 
which, though not rei)ellious, did not actively 
withstand Satan. The head-<iuarters of the 
sect are at Cillingham, Kent. 

Jhilawdr, Indian native state in Raj- 
])ut.aiia; area, 3043 sq. miles; pop. 343,601. 
Capital, Jhalra Pfltan, or Pjltan ; pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Jhang, town of Hindustan, in the Punjab, 
about 3 miles from the (^henab. Pop. (with 
adjoining Maghiana), — Jhang dis- 

trict has an area of 5871 sq. miles; pop. 
436,841. 

Jhansi (jhan'se), a fortified town in Hin- 
dustan, in Gwalior state. Central India; 
pleasantly situated amid tanks and groves 
of trees ; now an important railway centre. 
Within the town stands the fort on a rock. 
Pop. (with cantonment), 55,724. 

Jhelum (jha'lom), Jhilam (jhclrmi) (an- 
ciently II ‘((lasprs), a river of India, the 
most westerly of the five great rivers that 
intersect the Punjab. It rises in Cashmere, 
flows south, forming the boundary between 
(Jashmere and the Punjab, then south-west 
through the 1‘unjab, and finally falls into 
the Chenab. Its whole course is about 450 
miles, and it is navigable for the flat-bot- 
tomed boats of the country from its junction 
with the Chenab up nearly to its emergence 


from the mountains. There is a town of 
same name on the right bank of the n\'er, 
with military cantonments. Pop. 21,107. 

Jib, a triangular fore-and-aft sail extended 
on a stay stretching from a bowsprit or jib- 
boom to a mast, the jih-hoom> being a con- 
tinuation ('f the bowsprit by a spar run out 
from the extremity of it. 

Jiddah, or Jeddah, one of the chief 
trading ports of Arabia, on the Red Sea, 60 
miles west of Mecca, of which it is the 
port. It has a considerable trade, and 
thousands of pilgrims arrive here annually 
on the way to Mecca. Pop. about 18,000. 

Jig, a light quick tune or air in 2, 

4 , or V fittJe, to be found in the sonatas 
or suites of Corelli, Handel, and other com- 
posers till towards the middle of the 18th 
century. 3'he Irish jig, played to a dance 
also called a jig, is a lively tune of two or 
three sections written in g time. 

Jimena (/d-ma'na) de la Prontera, a 
town of Spain, in Andalusia, 46 miles E. of 
Cadiz. Pop. 8485. 

Jinn, .fiNNKK being the singular, in Mo- 
bainme<huunyth<)logy,a race of genii, angels, 
or demons, fabled to have been created 
several thousand years before! Adam. 'I’hey 
are not imrm)rtal; they are to survive man- 
kind, but to die before tbe general resurrec- 
tion. Some are good and obedient to tbe 
will of Cod; others aro disobedient and 
malignant. They can assume the shape of 
the lower animals, and are visible or in- 
visible as they please, d’heir chief residence 
is tbe mountain KM in Arabia. 

Jit'omir, a town of 1 lussia, capital of the 
government of VoD'yuia, on the left bank 
of the "I’eterew, 80 miles w. of Kiev. Pop. 
55,875. 

Joachimsthal (yo'a Airns-tal), a tov'n of 
Bohemia, in a vall(iy of the Erzgebirge, 
near the frontiers of Saxony, 70 miles w.n.w. 
ITague. It depends chiefly on its valuable 
lead and silver mincH. Thaler pieces derived 
their name from being first coined here. 
Pop. 6628. 

Joan, tbe female pope, according to a 
story long believed, but now acknowledged 
to l)e a fiction, was said to have been a 
native of Mainz, who, falling in love with 
an Englishman at Fulda, travelled with him 
in man’s attire, studied at Athens, and visited 
R(>rae. Under the name of Johannes Angli- 
CUB, she rose by her talents from the station 
of a notary till she was elected to the 
papal chair, under the name of John VIII. 
(854 to 856, between Leo 1 V. and Benedict 
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III.). She governed well, but having be- 
come prfjgnant she was delivered in a solemn 
procession, and died on the spot. 

Joan'nina. See Janiim. 

Joan of Arc {Jeanne eV Arc — properly 
Dare), the Maid of Orleans, a heroine in 
French and English history, was born in 
the vilJago of Domr^my, Basse Lorraine, 
now department of the Vosges, in 1409 
(some say 1412). While she was still a girl 
she began to be deeply affected by the woes 
of hei‘ country, much of which was con- 
(juered l>y the English, leaving only a small 
portion to the French king, (diaries VII. 
In 1427 Orleans was being besieged by the 
English, and its fall would have ruined the 
cause of (Jharles. At this time Joan, who 
had ].>een noted for her solitary meditations 
and pious enthusiasm, began, as she declared, 
to see visions and liear angelic voices, which 
ultimately called upon her to take up arms 
for Charles, to raise the siege of Orleans, 
and conduct Charles to Rheirns to be crowned. 
At first she was regarded as insane, but 
eventually she fouml her way to the king 
and his councillors, and having persuaded 
tbeni of her sincerity, received permission 
to hasten with Dunois to the deliverance of 
Orleans. In a male dress, fully armed, she 
bore the sword and the sacred banner, »4« 
the signal of victory, at the head of the 
army. 'Ihe first enterprise was successful 
With 10,000 men she inarched from Blois, 
and on the 29th April 1 429, entered Orleans 
with supplies. By bold sallies, to which 
she animated the besieged, the English were 
for<!edfrom their intrenehmeiits, and *Suff<»lk 
abandoned the siege (May 8, 1429). Other 
Huec!esses followed; Charles entered Kheims 
in triumph; and at the anointing and coro- 
nation of the Idng, July 17, Joan stood at 
his side. She was wounded in the attack 
on Paris, where Jiedford repulsed the French 
troops, but continued to take part in the 
war till May 2f», 1430, when she was taken 
prisoner by the Burgundians, and sold to 
the English. She was taken to Bouen, and 
after a long trial, accjompanied with many 
shameful circumstances, condemned to death 
by the church as a sorceress. On submit- 
ting to the church, however, and declaring 
her revelations to be the work of Satan, 
her punishment was commuted to perpetual 
imprisonment. But pretexts were soon 
found to treat her as a relapsed criminal, 
and as such she was burned at Kouen, May 
SO, 1431, and her ashes were thrown into 
the Seine. She died with undaunted forti- 


tude. Five years after, a court specially 
constituted by Pope Calixtus III. to examine 
the charges against the Maid of Orleans, 
pronounced her innocent. Voltaire, in a 
notorious burlesque, Southey, Schiller, and 
others have made her the subject of their 
verse. Schiller’s drama still remains the 
worthiest monument of her fame. 

Job, the hero of an ancient Hebrew poem, 
which forms one of the books of the Old 
Testament. Job, an upright man, with a 
family of seven sons and three daughters, 
with large herds and numerous servants, is 
suddenly, with the permission of Jehovah 
and by the agency of Satan, deprived of his 
j)OHHe8sions and his children, and smitten 
with a sore diseiise, yet submits patiently 
to the divine will. Three friends come to 
console him, and a large part of the poem is 
occupied with the speeches of his friends, 
who attribute his misfortunes to wicked- 
ness and hypocrisy, and his replies to them, 
until near the close, when Ood himself is in- 
troduced answering Job out of a whirlwind. 
In the sequel Job is delivered from his 
calamities, lives 140 years, becomes richer 
than he had been before, and begets sev^en 
sons and three daughters. The design of 
the book seems to be to enlarge men’s views 
of the providence of (iod. It was probably 
written between the 7 th and the r)th cen- 
turies B.C., and is certainly not earlier than 
the time of 1 )avi(l. U’be basis of the story 
was probably traditional 

Job’s Tears (ac/iripna), an animal 
grass about a foot in height, a native of the 
East Indies and Japan, sometimes grown in 
hot-houses. J’he hard, round, shining seeds, 
from who8(^ fanciful resemblam^t' to tears it 
derives its name, are used both for ornament 
and as food. 

Jocasta. See (Ed ip us. 

Jockey Club. See Uorsr-racitKi. 

Jodhpur (jod-pbr'), or Mahwak, a town 
of Hindustan, capital of the state of Jodh- 
pur. It stands in a hollow inclosed by 
rocky eminences, on the highest of which 
is a fort, containing the Maharajah’s palace, 
and oommanding the city. 'I 'he city has 
many handsome buildings, and is surrounded 
by a strong wall 6 miles long, with seventy 
gates. Pop. (50, 4 3 7. —’i'll e state of Jodhpur 
or Marwar is the largest in Kajputana, hav- 
ing an area of 37,445 «<(. miles; it is well 
watered by the Luni and its affluents ; and 
though arid in many parts, raises in others 
good crops of wheat, barlty, millet, &c. 
Pop. 2,521,727. 
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J 06 l, one of the twelve minor prophets. 
Nothing is known of his life. He is gener- 
ally supposed to have been contemporaneous 
with Hosea and Amos. The immediate oc- 
casion of his prophecy w*as a protracted 
drought and a visitation of locusts and other 
destructive vermin, but it expands in a style 
of high sublimity into predictions of future 
pros{»erity when the divine judgments should 
have purified the nation. Joel is (quoted by 
St Peter, Acts ii. 16-21. 

Joe Miller, the name attached to a well- 
known collection of jests, first published in 
17t‘19. The name belonged to a comic actor, 
who had then a great reputation as a wit 
anti humorist. The real compiler, however, 
was a John Mottley, an obscure author who 
died in 1750. 

Johan'neBburg, a town in the Transvaal, 
rectignized as the central point of the gold- 
fields of the district stretching south-west 
from Pretoria to Potchefstrom, and known 
as the Witwatcrsrand. I'he streets and 
squares of the town are well laid out, and 
the buildings solid and substantial. 'I’he 
South Afri(;an war t(jmiK)rarilyHlmo.st ruined 
tlu! place. E.stimated pop. over 70,000. 

Johan 'niaberg, a village of Prussia, on 
the riglit l)ank of the lihiiie, about 12 miles 
west l)y 8(*uth of Mainz. TS'ear it on a hill 
stands the cjistle of .)<»hanni8berg, which in 
LSI 4 was given to Prince Metternich by 
the allies. The vineyards of the estate pro- 
duce J oliannisberg, the finest of the Khenish 
wines. 

John, one of the apostles, often distin- 
guished as »SY. John th c Eva ngd ist, the reputed 
author of the fourth Gospel, three epistles, 
and the Revelation, was the sou of Zobedee 
and Salome, and the brother of James. 
Previous to his call ]>y .lesus he was a 
fisherman on the Sea of Galilee, together 
with bis father, his brother, and Simon 
l^eter ami Andrew, who were his partners. 
John, together with Peter and .lames, was 
admitted to a more confidential intercourse 
with Jesus than the other apostles, and he 
is repeatedly spoken of as ‘the disciple whom 
.leans loved.’ His Gospel was written later 
than any of the others — according to some 
critics to refute particular heresies, and con- 
tfiins fuller details of our Lord’s conversation 
and discourses than the other Gospels, and 
is also more doctrinal in character. Of the 
three epistles the first has much resemblance 
to the Gospel; but the other two were con- 
sidered doubtbil even by the early fathers. 
As to the Revelation, see Revelation, After 
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the death of Jesus John continued at Jeru- 
salem, and we afterwards find him at Ha- 
maria (Acts iii. 14-25). Tradition handed 
down by the fathers makes him die at 
Ephesus, and if he wrote the Revelation ho 
must have lieen banished to Patmos. I’be 
time of his death is unknown. 

John, called the liapthty the forerunner 
of Christ, was born si.v months before .1 esus 
(their mothers were cousinj?b Levitical 
family in Judfca. He lived an austere life, 
given up to solitary meditations, till a. n. 2(), 
when ho began to preach in the deserts of 
Jud;ea, announcing that the kingdom of 
heaven was at liaiid, and proclaiming him- 
self the harbinger of the ^les-siah. He bap- 
tized many converts, and testified to the 
higher mission of .lesus at the time of his 
baptism in the .Iordan. To gratify a vin- 
<lictive woman Herod Antipas, tctrareli of 
Galilee, (Jaused him to be beheaded in prison. 
Rut for long afterwards his disvriples con- 
tinued to form a separate body, ami are said 
to have established the still existing sect of 
Habians or St. .lohn (UiristiaiiH in Peusia, 
tlistinguished for their veneration of .lohn 
the Baptist. 

John, the name of twenty -three popes, 
among whom are tlm following;-- .Iohn I. 
{El. Jolvn)^ pope in 523 526. Theodoric 
jent him to Constantinople, to induce the 
ICmperor .lustin to adopt milder measures 
towards the Arians, and on his returning 
without success 'I'lieodoric threw him intc) 
prison, where he died. .IohnXH. succeeded 
l\>pe Agapetiis 11. in 1)56, when only eigh- 
teen years old. >le was the first pope who 
changed his name on his accession to the 
papal dignity. His life was so licentious 
and disorderly that the Emperor Otho had 
him deposed by a council in 063, and Leo 
Ylll. electe<l in his stead. But on Otho’s 
departure John returned to the city with a 
Htrtmg body of followers and drove out Leo. 
He died in 964.— John XXII., a native of 
(Jailors, was elected pope at Jjyons in 1316, 
after the death of Clement V. He resideil 
at Avignon, and took an active part in the 
disputes of the emperors lAmis of Jiavaria 
and Frederick of Austria. He died in 
1334. — John XXIII. {Balthamr Comi), 
bom in Naples, was a pirate in his youth, 
afterwards studied at Bologna, and was 
elected pope in 1410, by the (’ouncil of 
Pisa, after the death of Alexander V., on 
condition that, if Gregory Xll. and Bene- 
dict X ni. would resign, he would also retire 
to end the sehispi. He summoned the 
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Council of Constance, demanded by the 
Emperor Sigismund, in 1415, and waa de- 
posed by this council as guilty of a long list 
of heinous crimes. For some years he re- 
mained in custody, but was ultimately par- 
doned by Pope Martin V., and made a car- 
dinal. He died in 1419. 

John, King of England, born in 1166, 
was the youngest son of Henry II., by 
Eleanor of (luiiiiine. Being left without 
any j)articular ])ro vision he got the name 
of /SVr/z.'i yVrrcor Lackland; but his brother, 
Bichard 1., on his accession conferred large 
possossions on him. 1 le obtained the crown 
on the death of Bichard in 1199, although 
the I'Yeiudi provinces of Anjou, Fouraine, 
ami Maine declared ft>r his nephew, Artliur 
of Brittany, who w.'is lineally the riglitbil 
hei", tlum with the King of France. A war 
ensued, in whicli .John recovered the revolted 
provinces and received homage from Arthur. 
In 1201 some disturbances again broke out 
in Fran(;e, and the young Arthur, who had 
joined the malcontents, was captured and 
confined in the castle of Ealaise, and after- 
wards in. that of Boueii, and never heard of 
more. John was nnivcrsally 8nBj)ected of 
his ne})hew’s death, and the states of F>rittany 
summoned him Ijefore his liege lord Phili]) to 
answer the charge of murder, and in the war 
whi(‘h followed, .1 ohn lost Normandy, Anjou, 
Maine, and Touraine. In 120.5 his great 
(juarrel with the pope began regarding the 
election to the see of Canterbury, to which 
the ])ope had nominated Stephen Eangton. 
'Phe result was that Innocent 111. laid the 
wliolo kingdom under an interdict, and in 
1211 issued a bidl deposing .lohn. Philip 
of i^’rance was (rommisHioiied to execute the 
decree, and was already preparing an expe- 
dition wlum John made abject submission 
to the l) 0 [)o, even agreeing to hold his king- 
dom as a vassal of the pope (1213). Jolin’s 
arbitrjiry proceedings led to a rising of his 
nobles, and he was c()m[)elled to sign the 
Magna ('liarta or Creat ('barter, June 1.5, 
1215. Blit .lohn did not mean to keep the 
agreement, and obtaining a bull from the 
pope animlliiig the charter, he raised an 
army of mercenaries and commenced war. 
I'he barons, in despair, offered the crown of 
England to the dauphin Louis, who accord- 
ingly landed at Sandwich 80th May, 1216, 
and was received as lawful sovereign. The 
issue was still doubtful wdien Jolm was 
taken ill and died at Newark, October, 1216, 
in the forty-ninth year of his age. 

John II., King of France (1319-64), sur- 


named the (yoorf,wa8amonarch distinguished 
alike for hia incapacity and his misfor tunes. 
In 1 356 he was defeated and taken prisoner 
by the Black Prince at the battle of Poi- 
tiers, and was detained at Bordeaux and 
at J /ondon till released at a heavy expense 
to his country by the Peace of Bretigny in 
1360; but on learning that his son, the duke 
of Anjou, who had been left as a hostage in 
I'lngland, had effected his escape, he re- 
turned to London, where lie died in 1364. 

John III. (A’oA/r.'.'A/), King of l^iland, son 
of Mark Sobieski, a Polish captain, was 
born at Olesko, in Galicia, in 1624, served 
in the French army, returned to E’oland to 
repel the Ivussians in 101 8, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in several (Jamjiaigns 
against ('ossacks, ^’’artars, ami I'urks, espe- 
cially by his defeat of the last in the gi*eat 
battle of ( 'hoezim in 1 673. The year after, 
on the death of Miehat l < 'orybut, he was 
choHtJU king. His most celebi’ated achieve- 
ment was the relief of V ienna, besieged by 
a gr(;at army of I'urks, whom he decisively 
defeated 12th Sept. 1083. His last ycai*s 
were disturbed by the intrigues of his own 
family and the anarchy of tlie country, which 
he was unable to control, and in which he 
foresaw its approaching downfall. He died 
17th June, 1696. 

John, Knicuts ok St., or Kniciitm Hos- 
nTAiyi.Kim of St. .lohn, afterwards called 
Kniuhla of Jihodrs^ and finally Kniyhtx of 


MaUo^ were a 
celebrati'd mili- 
tary religions 
ortler, originat 
ing in a monas- 
tery founded 
at .fernsalem in 
1018 by some 
mercdiants from 
Amalfi. The 
monastery wjis 
dedicated to St. 

.lohn tlio Bap- 
tist, and the 
monks, who 
w'ere called 

Brothers of St. 

John or Hospi- 
tallers, had the 
duty of caring 
for the poor and sick, and in general of as- 
sisting pilgrims. In 1118 the order was 
reguhirly instituted as a military order, with 
the <luty, in addition to their vows of chas- 
tity, obedience, and poverty, of defending 



Knight of St. John. 
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the church against infidels. The brethren 
were divided into three classes, knights, 
chaplains, and serving bn^thers, these last 
having specially the duties of looking after 
the sick, and accompanying pilgrims. In 
1291 the order was driven from Palestine 
by the con(j|uests of the Saracens, and after 
bolding Cyprus for a time they occupied 
Khodes in 1 309, from which they were ulti- 
mately driven by Sultan Soliman II. in 1.522. 
After that the knights retired to ( -andia and 
other places, but finally to Malta, which 
(’harles V^. granted them in 1530, Here 
they continue*! to be a bulwark of Western 
Europe against the I’urkish navies till mo- 
<lern times. U'he chief of this order, which 
had great possessions in almost every part 
of Europe, was called (irand-ni(t»U r of the 
lld.y of St. John of Jerumlem^ and 

Guard la n of the. A rmij of Jesus Christ. He 
was chosen by vote, and lived at \"aletta, 
in the islanil of Malta. I’lie Knights of 
St. John observed the rules of the order 
of St. Augustine. 31110 IVotestants, how- 
ever, were not bound to celibacy. Every 
member Wfis required to be of good family. 
3'he duty of each kniglit used to bo to 
take the field at least three times against 
the infidels or the ])irat((s of Uarbary. In 
jK?aee they wore a long black mantle and 
a gold cross of eight jiointH, enamelled 
white ; in war they wore a red jacket or 
tabiir*!, charged with a white cross. In 
179H Malta was unexpectedly attacked and 
taken by 1 lonapart*’!, and about the same 
time the extensive properties belonging to 
the order in various countries w^cre confis- 
cated, This may be considered the end of 
the order as a vital institution, although 
shortly after the capture of Malta, Paul 1,, 
who had been chosen grand-master, took the 
order under his protection, and it still exists 
nominally at least. After the death of T*aul 
the nomination of the head of the order was 
vosttnl in the pojie. 

John, St., Canada. See Saint John. 

John Bull, a name first used by Dr. Ar- 
Inithnot, ami since popularized as a typical 
name Huggesting a humorous or burlesfpie 
re{>re8entation of the English character. He 
is rt presented as a bluff, jolly, bull-headed 
farmer. 

John ChryBOstom. See Chrysostom. 
John Dory. See Dory. 

John of Austria, commonly called Don 
John op Austria, the natural son of the 
emperor Charles V., was born at Ilatisbon 
in 1545. In 1570 he conducted a campaign 


against the recalcitrant Mooi's of Granada 
with great vigour and relentlessness, and in 
the following year he commanded the allied 
fleet which won the great naval battle of 
Lepanto over the Turks {7th Oct. 1671). lu 
157(5 he was appointed governor of the 
Netherlands, and had just won along with 
the Prince of Parma the victory of Gem- 
blours (1678) over William the Silent, when 
he died, not without suspicion of having 
been poisoned by his jealous half-brother, 
Philip II. 

John of Gaunt, a corruption of Ghent, 
where he was born in 1340, was fourth son 
of Edward III. and his (jueeii Philippa, 
daughter of the I<)arl of Haiimnt. He was 
created Duke of Lancaster in 1302; served 
in the French wars, and became governor of 
Guienne. He assumed in right of his wife 
the title of King of (Castile, invaded the 
kingdom to assert his claims, but subse- 
quently relinqiiished them in favour of 
Prince Henry of C-astile, who had become 
his son-in-law. His eldest son liolingbroko 
became king of England ns Henry IV. He 
died 3d February, 1399. 

John of Leyden. See Anabaptists. 

John o’ Groat’s Houee (popularly Johnny 
Groat's IJonse)^ a lK)U8e formerly situated 
about 1.^ mile west of Duncausby Head, 
and forming about the most northern ex- 
tremity of the mainland of Great liritain. 
According to Icgcivd it was built in octa- 
gonal form, with tnght doors, and contained 
an eight-sided table, to prevent disputes on 
precedence in tbe Groat family. 

John’s, Eve of Saint, a popular cele- 
bration of remote anti(juity, held on the 
vigil or eve of the feast of the nativity of 
.lohii the J5aptist, 24th .lune (Midsummer 
Day). On the eve of the feast it w'as the 
custom in former times to kindle tires (called 
Ht. John’s fires) upon hills in celebration of 
the summei solstice, and various supersti- 
tions were long practised on this occasion. 
The custom still lingers in some parts of 
Euro[)e. 

John’s, St. See Saint John's. 

John’s, St., Antigua. See A ntigua. 

John ScotuB. See Erigena. 

Johns Hopkins University, one of the 
foremost universities of the United States, 
in Baltimore, Maryland, endowed by Johns 
Hopkins, a merchant of Baltimore, with 
more than 3,000,000 dols., and opened in 
1870. Besides the library there are well- 
equipped laboratories for chemistry, biology, 
Ac. There is an extensive teaching stafl, 
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and instruction is given to two ^^rades of 
students, graduates and undergraduates. 
The former are such as have taken a degree 
here (that of B.A.) or elsewhere, and wish 
to carry their studies further, this university 
gi ving special attention to ad vanced studies of 
various kinds, as well as to original research. 
A number of periodicals are issued in con- 
nection with the university. There are, 
besides numerous scholarships, about twenty 
fellowships, each of the value of r>()0 dollars 
annually. A hospital, also endowed by 
Johns Ilopkins, is connected with this in- 
stitution. 

Johnson, Andrew, 17th president of the 
U. States, bom in N. Clarolina 1808, died 
187r». He was self-educated; entered Con- 
gress as a HeuKXTat in 184H, and the Senate 
in 1857. On Lincoln’s election he became 
vice-president, and thus became president 
upon the assassination of Lincoln in April, 
1865. During his term of office he was in 
constant conflict with the Senate, and was 
impeached by the House of KeprcHcntatives 
of high crimes and misdemoaiioui's (Keb. 
1868), the trial ending in a technical ac- 
quittal. A general amnesty to the rebels 
was his last presidential act. 

Johnson, Dr. oamuei,, eminent English 
author, son of a bookseller, was born at 
Lichfield 1709, died at Ixmdon 1784. He 
received his early education partly at the 
free school of Lichfield, and partly at Stour- 
Vjridge, in Worcestershire. In 1728 he en- 
tered Pembroke College, Oxford, but was 
obliged by poverty to retire after three 
years without taking a degreiu He Ixicame 
successively an usher in 1 ancestershire, a 
bo(»kseller’s drudge in Birmingliam, and the 
head of a school established with some 
money he acquired V)y marrying, in 1730, 
Mrs. Porter, the wddow of a mercer, con- 
siderably older than himself, but to whom 
he was sincerely attached. 'J’he school 
speedily failed; and in 1737, 'emoving to 
Lomlou, Johnson entered on his long course 
of literary toil. His roputatiiui rose very 
slowly; the greater part of his time was 
wasted for many years on desultory and 
occasional efforts. A large proportion of 
his writings appeared in the Centlenian’s 
Magazine, or lis pamphlets; and most of 
these are (piite fcirgotten. His two poetical 
satires, London (1738) and The Vanity of 
Human Wishes (1749), are striking speci- 
mens of reflection and diction, but neither 
they nor his tragedy of Irene entitle him 
to be considered as a great poet. Kasselas 


(1759), written in a week to pay for his 
mother’s funeral, is one of the most interest- 
ing and characteristic of his works. His 
two sets of periodical essays, ’Uie Kambler 
(1750-52) and The Idler (1758-60), were 
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at first coldly received, but on l»eir]g col- 
lected and reprinted tliey became \ery pop- 
ular. For eight years from 1717 Johnson’s 
attention was cliiefly engage<l by his Dic- 
tionary of the English Ljinguage, a work 
which a]>peareil in 1755, and is highly 
honourable to the author in the circum- 
stances in wlii(;h it was ju’oduced, but is of 
little real philological value. U'he diction 
ary, though it raised his fame, added little 
to his w'orldly means; and .Johnson lived 
in poverty till 1762, when he obtained, 
through Lord Bute, a pension of £300 a 
year. He was thenceforth in easy circum- 
.stances, and could enjoy without restraint 
the society of Burke, Keyuolds, Gil)bon, Gar- 
rick, Goldsmith, and others in t'ne famous 
club w^hich becjuue a formidable power in 
the wM)rl<l of letters. In 1763 the first in- 
terview with his now equally famous bio- 
grapher, James Boswell, took {)]ace. In 
1765 began his intimacy wdth the* family of 
Mr. 1 hrale, the great brewer, and in tlie 
same year appeared his long-promised edi- 
tion of ShaksjKjre. In 1773 Johnson nia<le 
a tour to the Hebrides in company with 
his friend Boswell, of which he gives a 
highly instructive acx^onnt in his Journey to 
the Western Isles of Scotland. In 1775 he 
receive<l the <liploma of D.C.L. from the 
ITniversity of Oxford, and soon after visited 
France in company with the Thrales. His 
last literary undertaking was his Lives of 
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the Poets, which was completed in 1781. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Boswell’s Life may he said to convey a 
more favourable impression of Johnson’s 
real strength, lx>th in thought and lan- 
guage, than anything in the works which 
he wrote and published. 

Johnston, A lex an dku Keith, geographer, 
wfts born near Edinburgh 1804, died 1871. 
His more important works were theNational 
Atlas, first published in 1848; and his Atlas 
of Pljysical (Geography, published in 1848, 
which gained him election to the leading 
geographical societies of Elurope and Ame- 
ricfi. Among his ndnor publications are an 
Atlas of the Historical Geography of Eu- 
rope; and a J lictionary of Geography (better 
knovvn as Johnston’s Gazetteer). — His son 
Alexander Keith Johnston, a distin- 
gnished geographer and traveller, born 184(1, 
died of dysentery at Behobeho, E. Africa, 
while leading an expedition simt out by the 
Jloyal Geographical Society. 

Johnston, Arthur, Scoto-I^atin poet, 
born near Aberdeen, Scotland, 1587, die<l 
1(141. Ho studied medicine, graduating 
M.I). at Pa<hia in IdlO. He lived for 
twenty years in France, after which ho 
came to England and became physician-in- 
ordinary to (’haries I. His Latin jMuuns 
consist of epigrams, Ac., and a version of 
the Psalms. 

Johnstone, a town in llenfrewshire, Scot- 
land, on the lUack ( 'art, 8 miles w. of Paisley. 
It is ill the midst of an important mining 
district, and has cotton and flax mills, en- 
gineering works, Ac. P<»[). (IIH)I ), ](),o()2. 

Johnstown, a town in Cambria Penn- 
sylvania, United States, situated on the 
Uonemaugh Kiver about 8i) miles .s. e. <tf 
Pittsburg, It is the centre of a flourisbing 
manufacturing distriid, and the town ami 
neighbourhood iii great jiart belongs to the 
Cambria Iron Co., who are said to employ 
some 5000 people in their iron-mills. In 
188i> Johnstown and district was laid waste 
by the bursting of Conemaugh Lake and 
Keservoir, situated about 10 miles above 
the town. Houses, churches, and factories 
were driven by the flood into a mass of ruin, 
which was finally piled up against the rail- 
way bridge at Johnstown, and its destruction 
completed by the outbreak of fire. About 
9000 jMjtiple perished, but Johnstown had a 
pop. of 85, 93(5 in 1900. 

Johore, a native state under British pro- 
tection at the 8. extremity of the Malay 
peninsula; area, 9000 sq. miles: pop. 200.000. 
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Joinery. See Carpentr}/. 

Joint. See Articulation, 

Joint-Btock Companies, a species of part- 
nerships in which a number of persons con- 
tribute funds or stock for the purp<>8e of 
carrying on a trade or other profitable 
object. The management is vested in cer- 
tain members called directors; and the gen- 
eral body of shareholders take no active 
part in the concerns of the company beyond 
exercising a control over the acts of the 
directors on special occasions. 3’h(i capital 
is generally divided into equal shares, each 
member holding one or more, and in pro- 
portion to the number participates in the 
profits. After the stock of a C()m]>any of 
this sort has been fully subscribed no one 
can enter it without previously purchasing 
one or more shares from some of the exist- 
ing meinbei-8. No member can demand 
payment of his share from the company, 
but he may, without consent of his fellow- 
members, transfer his sliare to another per- 
son. In Britain joint-stock companies are 
regulated by tlie (kmipanies’ Act, 18(>2 (25 
and 2d Vic. c. 89), amended by 30 and 31 
\'ic. c. 131 and other acts. Seven or more 
persons associated for any lawful purpose 
may, by 'subscribing their names to a mo- 
niorandum of association, form an incor^x)- 
rated company, with or without limited lia- 
bility. The distinction luitween limited ami 
unlimited liability com})anieB is, that if an 
unlimited com})any contract any debts, no 
matter bow lai’ge, every member is liable, 
if his fellow- mem hers turn out unable to 
bear their ])roportionH. to pay the whole of 
these debts to the e,\tent of his fortune, 
wbeiHijis if the company is limited, each 
inembcr can in no event be callc<l upon to 
pay more than he expressly guaranteed. 
A company may be registered in one of 
three forms: 1, as a company limited by 
shares, where the liability of each meiiiber 
is limited to the amount unpaid on the 
shares; 2, as a company limited by guaran- 
tee, where the liability of each nieinber is 
limited to such amount as be undertakes in 
the memorandum of association to contri- 
bute to the assets of the cempany if it 
should be wound up; and 3, an unlimited 
company, where there is no limit to the lia- 
bility of the members. In the first two 
cases the word ‘ limited ’ must be added to 
the name of the company, and the amcjunt 
of t^apital, object, place of business, and 
declaration of the limit or the amount of 
guarantee must be entered in the memo- 
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l*andum of association, which must be ac- 
companied by articles of association provid- 
ing for the internal management of the 
company. An annual list f)f members must 
be forwarded to the registrar of joint-stock 
companies, an official appointed by the Board 
of Trade; and there must be at least one 
office for registration in each of the three 
kingdoms. A general meeting of the com- 
pany must be held at least once a year. A 
company may be wound up whenever it 
passes a special resolution to that effect; 
also whenever it does not commence busi- 
ness within a twelvemonth after incorpora- 
tion, or if it suspends its business for a 
whole year; also whenever its members are 
reduced to less than seven; whenever it is 
unable to pay its debts; and lastly, when- 
ever the court thinks it just and e(jiiitable 
that it should be wound up. Joint-stock 
companies are now ttommon in all countries. 

Joint-tenants are those that hold lands 
or tenements, or other property, as goods 
and chattels, by one title, without partition. 
In a joint-tenancy the last survivor takes 
the whole, as if the estate had been given 
to him only, unless any of his companions 
have conveyed away their shares by deed. 

Jointure, in law, a provision for a wife 
to take effect on her husband’s death. 

Joinville (zhwau-vel), Jkan, Bieuu dk, 
l^^reiieli historian, born in ( -lianipagne abijut 
1224, died about 1317. He early entered the 
service of 'riiibaut, king of Navarre, and in 
12 18 raised a troop of nine knights and 700 
armed soldiers, and accomi»anied Louis IX. 
in his first crusade to tlie Holy Ijand. He 
rose high in favour with Louis, shared his 
captivity, returned with him to France in 
1254, and spent much of his time at court. 
His Histoire do St. Louis, which is one of 
the most valuable literary productions of 
the middle ages, has been often reprinted. 

Joists, in carpentry, are the beams of tim- 
ber to which the flooring of rooms and the 
laths of a ceiling are nailed, and which rest 
on the walls or girders, and sometimes on 
both. They are laid horizontally, and in 
parallel equidistant rows. 

Jokai (yo'ka-i),MoH, Hungarian novelist, 
born at Komorn 1825. His first novel. 
Working Days, was published in 1845, and 
since then he has produced about 200 vol- 
umes of romances and novels, dramatic 
poems, humorous essays, &c. Died in 1904. 

Jollba. See Niger, 

Jo'liet, capital of Well Co., Illinois, 37 
miles B.W. of Chicago. It has an important 


state prison, large limestone quarries, and 
steel and iron works, &c. Pop. 29,353. 

Jolly-boat, one of the smaller boats car- 
ried by a vessel, and used especially for 
communicating with the shore. See Boat. 

Jomelli (yo-mel'le), Niccolo, Italian 
musical composer, born 1714, died 1774. 
Amongst his chief works are L’Errore Amo- 
roso, a comic opera, Armida, Ifigenia, Caio 
M ario, and other operas. While chapel-mas- 
ter at St. Peter’s he composed his Benedic- 
tus Dominus, a masterpiece of music. His 
Ke(|uiem and IMiserere are particularly 
celebrated. 

Jomini (zho-mi-ne), Henri, Baron, a 
distinguished soldier and military historian, 
born at Paycrne, canton of Vaud, Switzer- 
land, in 177fb He first served with the 
troops of his own country, but in 1804 joined 
the French army with the rank of major, 
accompanied Marshal Ney to (lermany in 
1805-7, and to Spain in 1808, in the cajja- 
city first of aide-de-camp, then of chief staff- 
officer. In 1808 he became a brigadier- 
general. He distinguished himself during 
the Kussian campaign (1812), but subse- 
quently entered the Kussian service. He 
latterly retired to Brussels, and died at 
Passy in 1809. Some of his most important 
works are Traites des Lrandes Oi)dration8 
Militaires ou Histoire CVitique des (luerres 
de Fred(5ric le ( Irand; Principes de la Stra- 
tegic; Vie Politiijue et Militaire de Na- 
pokkm; IVtcis de I’Art de Guerre; &.c. 

Jonah (Hebrew, signifying (/orr), one of 
the minor prophets, son of Amittai, and 
according to 2 Kings xiv. 25 a contempo- 
rary of Jeroboam II., was horn at Gath- 
Hepher, in Galilee, ’^bhe book which l)ear8 
his name is historical rather than propheti- 
cal, and the miraculous event of J onah re- 
maining three days and three nights in the 
belly of the fish has been regarded by some 
as an allegory. Orthodox theologians, how- 
ever, are generally of opinion that the men- 
tion of it by C’hrist (Mat. xii, 39) obliges us 
to regard the event as really lustorical. 
Jonah’s grave is shown at Mosul, the an- 
cient Nineveh, and also at Gath. 

Jones, In'iuo, the reviver of classical 
architecture in England in the beginning of 
the 17th century. He was born at London 
in 1572, and attracted the notice of the 
Earl of Pembroke, who sent him to Italy to 
study art. He went to Venice, where the 
works of Palladio inspired him with a taste 
for architecture. Having returned to Eng- 
land, he became court architect under James 
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1. and Charles I. Amongst his best-known 
works are the liamjueting House at White- 
hall, Asbiirnham House, Covent Garden 
lhazza, Heriot's Hospital, Edinburgh, and 
Shaftesbury House. lieing a Roman C’a- 
tholie and the partisan of royalty, he suf- 
fei*ed heavy losses during the civil war, and 
(tied ill poverty .lime 21, 1652. 

Jones, John Paul, a commander in the 
American naval service, was born in Kirkcud- 
brightshire, Scotlan<l, in 1747. His father, 
whose name was John Paul, was gardener 
to the l^kirl of Selkirk. He entered tlio 
merchant service, wa« engaged in the Ame- 
rican and W’cst Indian trade, and is said to 
have realized a handsome fortune. On the 
outbreak of war betwt'eii the colonies and 
mother country be olfi*red his services to 
the former, and in 1778, being tlien in 
command of the Rdinjcr, he made a descent 
on Whitehaven, set tiro to the shipping, 
and plundered the Earl of Selkirk’s man- 
sion. Next year, in command of the Hon 
Jlotiunv. Rii'hard (42 guns) and a small 
stpiadron, ho threatened J^eith, and ca[)- 
tured tile liritisli sloop of war Aim/ux after 
a liloody engagement off MamhonmgliHead. 
On hi.H return to vVmerica he was some- 
what negleeted by Congri;Hs, and in 1788 
entered the Russian service with the rank 
of rear-admiral, but owing to the jealousy 
of Russian commanders soon retired from 
this service. He returned to Paris, where 
he died in jioverty and ill health, .hdy 18, 
17H2. 

Jones, Owen, British artist and decorator, 
bom in 1809. He studied art umler Lewis 
Vulliamy, and travelled in Italy, Turkey, 
Egypt, and S}>aiii. In the last -mentioned 
country lie collected the materials for his 
great worlc on the Alhambra — Plans, Sec- 
tions, and I Ictails < tf the Alhambra, completed 
in 18 15. In 1 8 12 Jones jmblished his Designs 
for IVlosaic and Tessclated Pavements, and in 
1846 the Polychromatic Ornament of Italy. 
He was aiipointcd a superintendent of the 
works for tlie Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and afterwards director of decorations at 
the Sydenham ( -rystal Palace, and had the 
special superintendence of the Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, and Alhambra Courts. In 
1856 his Grammar of Ornament was pub- 
lished, and it still remains a text-book of 
examples, if not of princijdes. His last 
important work was his Examples of Chi- 
nese Ornament (1867), He died in London 
1874. 

Jones, Sir William, an English lawyer 
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and oriental scholar, born in 1746. He was 
educated at Harrow and Oxford, and early 
acquired areputatiou as a linguist, Hebrew, 
Persian, Arabic, and even Chinese, liusides 
German, Italian, French, Spanish, anil Portu- 
guese, being amongst his acquisitions. In 
1776 his translation (in French) of the life of 
Nadir Shah from the Persian appeared; in 
1771 his grammar of the Persian language; 
in 1774 his Ikieseos Asiatiem (/ommentari- 
orum, libriSex; and in 1781 his translation 
of the seven Arabic poems known as the 
Moallakat. He had been called to the bar 
in 1774, and in 1788 was nominated judge 
in the siqireme court of judicature, Peiigal, 
and knighted. Here he did mucli for the 
furtherance of oriental studies, being ouo of 
the first Eurojieans to study Sanskrit, found- 
ing the Royal Asiatic Society, translating 
the Sakuntala, the Ordinances of Maiiu, be- 
sides tales, poems, extracts from the Vedas, 
etc. He also undertook a digest of the 
Hindu and Mohammedan laws, which he 
did not, however, live to eompleto. He 
died at ( ’aleutta in 1794. 

Jongleurs (zhou-b ar), a class of French 
minstrels in the middle ages who used to 
wander alsiut entertaining people liy song, 
music, story, &e., and sometimes by jug- 
gling feats, tumbling, &e. 

Jdnk6ping (yeun-cheup'ing), a town of 
Swtiden, capital of the bin of same name, 
at tlie 8(uitheru extremity of Lake Wetter, 
88 miles k.n.k. of Gothenburg. Jt is in 
general well built, and lias manufactures of 
matches, leather, tKie. Pop. 28,148. 

Jonquil (jou'kwil), a bulbous jdautof the 
genus Narcttinns {N. Jotd/Kl/fd), allied to the 
daffodil. It has long lily-like leaves, and 
spikes of yellow or white fragrant flowers. 
The sweet-scented jonquil (V. odOrtia), a 
native of southern Europe, is also generally 
cultivated. Perfumed waters are obtained 
from jonquil flowers. 

Jonson, iiKN or Bkn.iamin, a celebrated 
English poet, the (Kmtenqiorary and friend 
of Shakspere. He was the posthumous son 
of a clergyman, and was born .J une 11, 1.574, 
at Westminster. He was placed at the W est- 
minster grammar-school, under (lamden, at 
an early age, where he laid the foundation 
of his learning, but was ultimately with- 
drawn, it is said, by his stepfather, a mas- 
ter bricklayer, who wanted his assistance 
in the business. He soon tired of this occu- 
pation, entered the army as a private sol- 
dier, and showed much personal courage 
during a campaign in Holland. Returning 
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to England he began his career as an actor, 
and in 1598 his drama, Every Man in his 
HuTnoiir, was j)riuted. About this time 
Jonson was in some danger of the gallows 
on account of having slain an actor in a 
duel, and was actually imprisoned for some 
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time. In 1.599 he brought out his comedy 
f)f Every Man out of his Humour, which 
was followed by Cynthia’s Revels (1000); 
tin? I’oetaster (1602); Sejanus, a tragedy 
(1 600). 'I’he festivities which welcomed the 
new king, James I., gave a new impulse to 
the representation of raa8(iue8, in the com- 
position of which the ready talent of .Fonson 
was employed by the court itself, the cele- 
brated inigo Jones doing tlie decorations. 
In 1604 he had some share with Chapman 
and Mju'Ston in writing J^lastward Ho, cer- 
tain passages of which, refleciting s.'itirically 
on the Scotch nation, di-ew down the anger 
of tlie king, and luiarly cost the authors their 
nose and oars. In 1605 his comedy of V'ol- 
pone or the Eox appeared; in 1609 Epicome 
or Th(' Silent Woman; in 1610 the Alche- 
mist; in 1611 Catiline, a tragedy; and in 161 4 
r.artholomew Fair, a complete picture of 
Eli/abethau low life. In 1613 Jonson made 
a tour in France as governor of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s eldest son. In 1618 he visited Scot- 
land, staying for some time with Drummond 
of HaNN'thornden, whose notes of his guest’s 
conversation are amongst the best accounts 
we have of Jonson’s personality. In 1619 
he returned to England, received the hono- 
rary degree of A.M. from Oxford Univer- 
sity, and on the death of the poet laureate 
was appointed his successor, and the salary 
raised to the sum of £100 by Charles L 


Much of his time was spent at the Apollo, 
Mermaid, and othern taverns, feasting, 
diinking, and engaging in those brilliant 
contests of wit in which in earlier days 
Shakspere also took part. His latter days 
were spent, not perhaps in much f)ecuiiiary 
prosperity, but certainly in fame and honour, 
as the acknowledged chief of English litera- 
ture. He died Aug. 6, 1637, of an attack 
of palsy, leaving behind him an unfinished 
pastoral drama of great beauty, The Sad 
Slu^pherd. He was buried in Westminster 
A bbey, where a monument was erected to his 
memory with tho inscription, ‘0 rare Ben 
Jonson.’ Jonson’s best dramas are excel- 
lent in }Jot and development, have strongly 
conceived characters and excellent traits of 
humour, but he is sometimes forced and un- 
natural, and deals perhaps too much with 
passing manners and eccentricities. He 
had a genuine lyrical power, seen in his 
short poems and the songs interspersed in 
his masciues. 

Joodpore. See Jodhpur. 

Joonaghur. See Junagark. 

Joppa. See Jajfa. 

Jordaens (yor'diins), Jakob, historical and 
portrait painter, born at Antwerp in 3 594. 
He studied under bis father-in-law, Van 
Oort, and then under Rubens, and has the 
reputation of being, after Rubens, Antwerp’s 
greatest painter. His pictures, the subjects 
of which are mostly mythological scenes, 
and scenes from Flemish popular life, ban- 
(piets, &c., are to be found in the chief Euro- 
])ean collections. His style is less elevated 
and powerful than that of Rubens, but pre- 
serves more of the national Memish humour 
and realistic force. He died in 167^(. 

Jordan, the largest river in Palestine, 
and one of the most celebrated rivers in tho 
world. It rises from several sources, uniting 
in JWir el-HiIleh, or the Waters of IMeiom. 
From this fM)int it flows with a rapiil current 
in a narrow rocky bed, and falls after a 
southerly course of about 10 njiles into Lake 
Tiberias. Shortly after leaving the south 
end of this lake it enters a broad valley or 
.vAor, called in the Bible ‘the plain;’ and con- 
tinuing a southerly but singularly crooked 
course of about 70 miles direct distance, or 
200 including windings, falls into the north 
end of the Dead Sea, having received the 
Zerka or Jabbok, also on the left, and 
numerous smaller affluents. The upper 
part of the valley of the .Iordan is hilly, 
arid, and barren, but it becomes more level 
and fertile as it approaches the Zerka. The 
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river is muddy and full of small fish. In 
the dry season it is shallow, with an averasfe 
width of from 30 to 60 yards. At its 
mouth it is about 180 yards broad and 
about 3 feet deep. It is subject to great 
inundations during the winter season. I'he 
valley of the J ordan forms one of the most 
■'emarkable depressions in the world, the 
iiea<l Sea being 1312 feet below sea- level, 
ind the total f^l of the river being about 
i300 feet. 

Joman'des (properly JordiDH’s)^ the his- 
ton.'-n of the Goths, and himself a Goth, 
was torn about 600 a.d., was at first a 
aotary, but afterwards took the monjistic 
vows, and is said to have been appointed 
bishop of sonne Italian city, probably lla- 
venna or Crotcm. Of his two works the 
chronicle l)e Kegnorum et Teiiiporum Suc- 
cessione is of value only when it approaches 
bis own time. The other work, l)e Rebus 
Ileticis, treating of the Goths, based on the 
lost history of Gassiodorus, is invaluable. 

Jorullo, XoKULLo (/Kl-nd'yO), a volcano 
of Mexico, in the department of Michoacan, 
JUO miles south-west of Mexico, thrown up 
in 1759; height, about 4150 feet. There are 
i)ut few signs of activity about tlie moun- 
fcfiin now. 

Joseph, one of the two sous of the patri- 
irch Jacob by his favourite wife Rachel. 
His father’s preferenci for him drew down 
the enmity of his eldt- brothers, who sold 
him to some Ishmaeliti^^h slave-dealers, by 
whom he w'as sold to J.'otiphar, a distin- 
guished officer in Egypt. The story of his 
elevation to the jjosition of vice-regent of 
Egypt and the settlement of his father and 
brothers there is well known (Gen. xxxvii. 1). 
Authorities still differ as to the period in 
Egyptian history to which Joseph’s life be- 
longs, some placing it before, others under, 
and others after the time of the Hyksos or 
shepherd kings. 

Joseph, the husband of Mary the mother 
of J esua, was a descendant of the house of 
David though resident at Nazareth, where 
he followed the trade of a carpenter. Early 
tradition represents him as an old man at 
the time of his marriage, and he seems to 
have died before the commencement of the 
public ministry of Jesus. His day in the 
Roman Catholic calendar is the 19th March 
Joseph of Arimathaea, i.e, of Rama- 
thaim in Benjamin, a member of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim, who, though a believer in Jesus, 
had not the courage to make open profession 
of his faith. Nevertheless, after the oruci- 
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fixion he wx*nt to Pilate, begged the body of 
Jesus, and along with Nicodeimis buritKl it 
in his own garden. According to tnulition 
he came as apostle to England. His day is 
17th March. 

Joseph I., Emperor of Germany, eldest 
son of Leopold I., born 1678; became em- 
peror in 1705. He was a zealous member of 
the alliance against France in the war of 
the Spanish succession, in which the victories 
of Marlborough and Eugene won glory for 
the imperial arms. He died in 1711. 

Joseph II., German Emperor, son of 
Francis I. and Maria Theresa, was born 
March 13, 1741. He was elected king of 
the Romans in 1764, and on the death of 
his father, 1765, German em{)eror, succeed- 
ing his mother, however, in tlie hereditary 
estates of the House of Austria only in 
1780. He at once commenced an extensive 
scheme of reforms, but the country was not 
prepared for such sudden changes, and he 
waA compelled to give up most of his plans. 
In 1788 he visited Catherine II. at Cherson, 
and in league with her made war against 
Turkey. He died in 1790. 

Josephine (zho-sa-fen), Empress of the 
French, was born in Martiui(jue Juno 24, 
1763, Iming the (hwighter of Lieutenant Ta- 
scher de la Pagerie. She married in 1779 
Yicomte Alexandre Beauharnais, by whom 
she had two children, Eugbue and Hortense. 
In 1794 her hu8V)and, who had been com- 
mander of the army of the Rhine, was exe- 
cuted by order of the Convention. She her- 
self had a narrow escape, having been in- 
cluded in the list of prosc ription. After the 
fall of Robespierre slie paid a visit to Napo- 
leon to thank him for restoring the sword 
of her liusband, and so pleascid him that he 
soon after married her (1796). She became 
a beneficial element in his life, and her 
amiable maniiers won the liearts of every- 
body and helped to secure her husbaiul’s 
position. When Napoleon ascended the 
throne in 1804 she was crowned along with 
him. But the fact that the union was cliild- 
less stood in the way of Napoleon’s ambition 
to become the founder of a dynasty, and in 
1809 Josephine was divorced, retiring to her 
beautiful seat of Mahnaison, with the title 
of empress-queen-dowager and an annual 
grant of two million francs. She died May 
29, 1814. 

JoBeph*s-coat, a popular American name 
for Amaranthus tricolor. 

J 08 epll*B-flower, the Traffopof/on pratensu 
or yellow goat’s-beard. See Qoat' s-beard. 
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Jose'phus, Flavius, the historian of ti»o 
Jews, was born at Jerusalem J7 a.d., and 
was carefully educated. In G4 a.d. he made 
a journey to Home, and was introduced to 
Po})pa3a, the wife of Nero. On his return 
he found his countrymen j)rej)arin<r to throw 
off the Homan yoke, and having tried in 
vain to persuade them of the hopelessness 
of such a struggle, he acce[)tcd the post of 
defending the province of Oalilee, and actu- 
ally held the fortified town of Jotapata 
against the whole Homan army for forty- 
seven days. He was captured at the fall of 
the city, was afterwards ])re8ent in the 
Homan army at the deatru(;tion of J erusa- 
lem (a.d, 70), an<l went with Titus to Home, 
where, assuming tlie family name of his 
j)atron, JHavius, he lived in learned leisure. 
Here he wrote (in (Ireek) '^IHe History of the 
.Jewish War; 'i’lie Anticjuities of the Jews, 
giving a history of the .Jews from the ear- 
liest times to tlie reign of Nero; an Auto- 
biography, mostly relating, however, to the 
time of his military acitivity; a work on the 
Anti((uity of the Jewish i’eople, directed 
against Apion, an Alexandrian grammarian, 
^riic date of his death is uncertain. He cer- 
tainly saw the end of the century. 

Josh'ua, the successor of Moses in the 
command of the Israelites, was the son 
of Nun, of the tribe of J^iphraini. His 
name was at first Jlofihai (hel})), but was 
changed by Moses into .lot^hna (Jehovah’s 
help), of which ./c.s/ov is the (Ireek form. 
He was the only one, with the excei)tiou of 
Caleb, who brought back an encouraging 
rej)ort from the laud of (kin.aan. He was 
noniinatisl by Moses to succeed him in the 
command of the army of Israel, led the 
IsraelittJS over the .Iordan, and in the course 
of seven years con(j[uerod the greater ]>art 
of Palestine, and divided the country among 
tlie tribes. He died at Timnatb-Serali in 
Mount Ephraim at the age of 110. His his- 
tory is contained in the canonical book wliich 
bears his name, and of which he has been 
usually regarded as the author; but inodei-n 
critics have shown that it is a coinjumite 
narrative, and contains references to many 
events which took place after Joshua’s 
death. 

Josi'ah, King of Judah, succeeded his 
father Amon at the age of eight years (639 
B.C.). He is characterized in the Scriptures 
as doing ' that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord.’ He took an active part in 
the reform of public worship, and com- 
menced the restoration of the temple, during 


the progress of which the high -priest Hil- 
kiah discovered the book of the law, thought 
by some to be substantially the same as the 
b(K>k of Deuteronomy. The prescriptions 
it contained gave a decided direction to the 
reform movement which the king conducted 
with great vigour. In his thirty-first year, 
prompted probably by friendship to the 
King of Assyria, he marched out against 
Pharaoh Necho, who was on his way to 
attack that kingdom. Uie two armies met 
at Megiddo, wliere .losiah was slain. 

Jdsika (yci'shi-ka), MiKi.ds, Bakon, a 
Hungarian novelist, born in 1796. He en- 
tered tlie Austrian army, but in 1818 re- 
signed his (‘omniiKsion, and settled down to 
literary work. Drawn into politicos he be- 
came a zealous sujiporter of Kossuth, and 
during the revolution of 1848 was a mem- 
ber of the coiiimittiie of national debnice. 
()n the fall of the revolutionary govennneiit 
lie 0 H(!.'iped to Brussels, where he resided 
till 18(11. He died at Dre.sdeii in lydl). 
Amongst the best of his novels arc; Az 
utolso l.atdri (d’he laist Batdri); Zryni a 
Kdlti) (Zryiii, the Jkiet) ; Jdsika Istvdin 
(Stephen .Tdsika) ; A’ (Jsehek JMagyaror- 
szaghan ('J'he Bohemians in Hungary). 

Josquin des Prez (zhos-kan da prii), a 
irmsieal comjioser, born between 1 400 and 
14.^15 in Northern Franco. Ife received an 
appointment in 1475 in the pajial chapel at 
Home, and latterly becanu; chapel -master 
to Louis XJT. He died at Comld in 1.521, 
where he held a eanonry. 

Joss-stick, in ( diina, a small reed covered 
with the dust of odoriferous woods, and 
burned before an idol. 

Jotuns (yd'tuiiz), in northern mythology, 
immense giants and magicians who had com- 
mand over the powers of nature, and lived in 
dark caves in their laiigdom of .lotuiiheini, 
from which they waged jierpi^tual war against 
the vBsir, the bright gods of X’^alhalla. ( Origi- 
nally they represented the destnicti\ c forces 
in nature. JJiey were cunning, malignant, 
versed in witchcraft, but not highly intelli- 
gent. 

Joudpore. See Jodhpur. 

Jouffroy (zhii-frwii), Theodore Simon, a 
French j)hiio.sopher, born in 1796. Plestudied 
philosophy under ( 'ousin, held the position 
of professor of philosophy in different col- 
leges and normal schools; taught for some 
years in the (.^ollege of France, and liecame 
a member of the Academy. He died at 
Paris in 1842. In jihilosopliy he was mainly 
a follower of the Scottish school of Reid 
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and Stewart, some of whose works he trans- 
lated into French. His own principal works 
are Melanges Philosophiques and Cours 
d’Esth^tique. As an original 
thinker Jouffroy has no claim 
either to profundity or intel- 
lectual brilliancy, but he had 
a talent for popular exposi- 
tion, and followed prudent 
lines of speculation. 

Jougs (jng/), an instru- 
ment of- punishment formerly 
used in Scotland, consisting 
of an iron collar which sur- 
rounded the neck of the crim- 
inal, and was fastened to a 
wall or tree by an iron chain. 

Joule (jrd), James ruKs- 
( OTT, D.C.L., LL.l)., English 
physicist, born in 1818. He 
studied under Dalton the chemist, made 
researches in electro-magnetism, about 1810 
turned his attention to the subject of heat, 
and ultimately establislied the theory of the 
inedianical e({uivaleiit heat. His pub- 
lished work consists mainly of paj>er8 read 
before the Koyal Society, of \vhi(ili he was 
made a felh»w in l sr)(i, rtH’ei\ing its medal 
in and the ( 'oph.y medal in 1870. He 
received in 187^ a civil list })onsionof .i'200 
in recognition of his services to science. His 
most important achi(.‘vement has been that 
of settling the mechanical e<|ui valent of 
heat, which establislied that the (pnintity of 
heat capable of iiicieaKing the teinperaturo 
of 1 lb. of water by one degree Fahrenheit, 
re(inires for its evolution the expenditure 
of mechanical energy represented by the fall 
of 772 Ihs. through the space of one foot. 
He died in 1889. See Ilod. 

Jourdan (zhdr-diln), Jean Baptihte, 
Count, marshal and peer of France, Ixirn 
1782, (lied 1838. He distinguished himself 
under Dumonriez, was made a general of 
divismn in 1793, defeated the Austrians at 
Wattignies and at Fleurus, drove them be- 
yond the ]lhine,and took thefortressof Lux- 
embourg, but was defeated at Hiichst, and 
again at Wiirzburg (1796). In 1799, the 
Directory having given him the command of 
the army on the Danube, he crossed the Khine 
at Basel, but was encountered by the Arch- 
duke Charles, who completely defeated him at 
Stockach. In 1 803 he became a member of 
the senate, and in 1 804, on the establishment 
of the empire, obtained the rank of marshal, 
the title of (x>unt, and a seat in the council 
gf state. After the restoration he was raised 
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to the peerage. He entered with spirit into 
the revolution of 1830. He wrote two 
works— M(5moires pour servir k V H istoire do 
la Campagne de 1796, and OjxJiratious do 
I’Arm^e du Danube. 

Jouraalism. See Ncivapapen^. 

Journey-weight, a term applied at the 
English mint to the weight of certain parce ls 
of coin, which were probably considered for- 
merly as a day’s work. The journey -weight 
of gold is IT) troy lbs., which is coined into 
701 sovereigns, or 1402 half-sovereigns. A 
journey-weight of silver weigbvS 60 lbs. troy, 
and is coineci into 792 crowns, or l.^)84 half- 
crowns, or 3960 shillings, or 7920 sixpences. 

JovellanoB (Ao-vel-yji'nos), (Jasi’ak Mel- 
chior !)!<:, 8])anish statesman and writer, 
born 1744, died 1811. It is mainly as a 
political economist and legist that he stands 
in the front rank as a Spanish wj’iter; ]>ut he 
al'<(> wrote satires and miscellaneous pieces, 
a tragedy (El Belay o), Ac. 

Jovia'nus, Flavius ( h.AOiUH, Roman em- 
peror, was originally ea})tain of the house- 
hold troops of the emperor Julian, wliom 
he acconjpanied in the disastrous eam))aign 
against the J’ersians in which Julian lost 
his life (A.!). 363). After .hilian’s death he 
was proclaimed einptjror by th(! troops, but 
could only extricate Ids army by ceding to 
the Bersian nionandi the five jirovinces be- 
yond the ’rigris. H(( was found dead in Ids 
bed when on his way to Constantinople, 
364. 

Jowett, Kev. Benjamin, M.A., LL.D., 
ICnglish seludar, master of Ikxlliol Colhige, 
Oxford, was born in 1817. Hi) studied at Ox- 
ford, was elected to a fellowship in 1838, and 
became regius professor of Creek in 18r>r>. 
In 185.6 he pul dished a commentary on the 
Epistles of St. J^aul. Jn 1860 ajjjteared his 
essay on the Interpretation of Scripture in 
the celebrated Essays and Jleviews, for 
which he was tried on a cliarge of heresy 
before the chancellor’s court, but was ac- 
quitted. In 1870 he became master of llal- 
li(d, and in 1871 published his most impor- 
tant work, a translation of the dialogues of 
I’lato. Ho has published translations of 
Thucydides (1881) and the Politics of Aris- 
totle (1885). He was vice-chancellor of the 
university in 1882-86. He died in 1893, 

Juau (Au-an'), the Spanish form of Jo/ut. 
See Don Jimn. 

Juan (jd'an) de Fuca, Strait of, the 
strait between Vancouver Island and Wash- 
ington I’erritory on the west coast of N. 
America. 






JUAN FERNANDEZ JUDAS-TREE. 


JuanFemsm'deZfBo called from the name 
of its discoverer, also sometimes Mas-a- 
Tierra, an island in the South Pacific Ocean, 
about 400 miles off the coast of Chile, to 
which it belonj^s. It is 12^ miles long and 5 
miles broad at the broadest part, moiintain- 
ons, and of nigged aspect. Parts of it are 
fertile, producing various kinds of timber, 
peaches, figs, grapes, cherries, &c. There 
are excellent fish. The island is occupied 
by some fifty settlers, whose chief occu- 
pation is the furnishing of fresh vegetables, 
water, and wood to the whaling or other 
vessels that call here. De Foe is said to 
have founded his Robinson Crusoe on the 
history of the solitary residence here for 
over four years (1704-9) of a Scotch sailor, 
Alexander Selkirk. 

Juarez (/m-a-reth'), Bkntto Pablo, Pre- 
sident of the Mexican Republic, was born 
of pure Indian parentage in 180C, and was 
elected president in 1801. He declared the 
suspension of juiblic payments for two years 
to Europeans, a step which occasioned the 
interference of Britain, Sjiain, and France. 
Troops were landed in Mexico in 1862, but 
Britain and Spain soon retired, leaving Na- 
2 >oleon III. to carry out his views alone. 
Maximilian of Austria came on Napoleon’s 
invitation to assume the throne, but truarez, 
in spite of defeats and losses, continued to 
head a resistance, and when Napoleon under 
pressure from the American government 
withdrew his troops in 1866, the republicans 
carried all before them. Maximilian was 
captured and shot after a mock trial, and 
Juarez was re-elected to the presidency 
(1867), which he held till he died (1872). 

Juba L, a king of Numidia and Mauri- 
tania in the first century B.c. On the break- 
ing out of the civil war Juba fought against 
Csesar; but being conquered in a battle at 
I’hapsus, and abandoned by his subjects, he 
slew himself, b.c. 46. — His son, Juba II., was 
led in (^asar’s triumph at Rome, was care- 
fully educated, and, having gained the fa- 
vour of Augustus, received in marriage the 
daughter of Antony and f Jeopatra, and was 
restored to the kingdom of his father, B.c. 30, 
which some years after he exchanged for 
Mauritania. He wrote a history of Rome in 
Oreelc, a history of Arabia, treatises on the 
drama, painting, grammar, &c., of which 
only fragments are extant. He probably 
survived till 18 or 19 a.T). 

Jubse'a, a genus of palms. See Coquiio, 
Jubbulpore. See Jabalpur. 

Ju'bilee, a festival of the Jews, held every 


fiftieth year. During this year all slaves 
or captives were to be released; all estates 
which had been sold reverted to their ori- 
ginal proprietors or their descendants; and 
the ground was to lie fallow. It has been 
doubted whether the la .v of jubilee was ever 
actually observed until after the return from 
the Babylonian exile, when, for a time at 
least, it came into operation. 

In 1300 a R. Catholic Jubilee was insti- 
tuted by Boniface VIII., who issued a bull 
granting plenary indulgence to all pilgrims 
who should visit Rome that year and per- 
form certain ceremonies. The result was a 
vast concourse of pilgrims, from whom the 
church drew so much profit that in 1350 
( dement YI. declared a jubilee every fiftieth 
year, and in 1389 Urban VI. every thirty- 
third, and in 1470 Paul II. every twenty- 
fifth year. The Reformation, which inter- 
fered with the sale of indulgences, sensibly 
diminished both the enthusiasm and the pro- 
fits. The last jubilee, the twenty -second, 
was held in 1875. 

Judse'a, a term applied after the return 
of the Jews from exile to that part of l^ales- 
tine bounded east by the Jordan and the 
Dead 8ea, north by Samaria, west by the 
Mediterranean, and south by Arabia Petrasa. 
See Palestine, 

Judah, the fourth son of the patriarch 
Jacob by his wife Leah, the progenitor of 
one of the twelve tribes. See Jews. 

Judas, surnamed Iscariot^ meaning, per- 
haps, the man of Kerioth, a village of 
.Iiuhea, was one of the twelve apostles of 
Jesus, and betrayed his Master into the 
hands of the Jewish priests for thirty pieces 
of silver. Remorse for his crime led him 
to suicide. The Cainites, Cerinthians, and 
some other heretics held him in great vene- 
ration, believing that he alone saw the ne- 
cessity for bringing about the fulfilment of 
prophecy and the atonement for humanity. 
Others have thought that his object was to 
oblige his Master to use his miraculous 
jH)wer to defeat his enemies and establish 
the new earthly kingdom of the Messiah, in 
which Judas expected to have a high place. 

Judas, or Jude, brother of James, one of 
the twelve apostles. Matthew and Mark 
call him Tliaddccus surnamed Lehbec-us. 
Nothing is known of his life. By many he 
is considered the author of the epistle of 
Jude. See Jude^ Epistle of. 

Judas Maccabasus. See Maccabees. 

Judas-tree {Cercis Siliquastrum), natural 
order Leguminosse, is a native of the Levant^ 
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Spain, south of France, Italy, Ac. It grows 
to the height of about ‘20 feet, with pale 
green leaves and beautiful purple flowers, 
which are eaten mixed with salad or made 
into fritters. C. canadefisis, or red-bud, 
another species, growing in Canada and the 
United States, is smaller. 

Jude, Epistle of, one of the books of the 
New Testament. Its canonicity was <iues- 
tioned by the primitive church, and often 
since. The Asiatic churches did not make 
use of it till the fourth century, nor was it 
known in the West till towards the close of 
the second. Its quotation from the apo- 
cryphal book of Enoch raised a prtijudice 
against it, but it was eventually allowed to 
take its place as a poition of the sacred 
canon. It is a passionate denuiKtiation of 
heretics and false teachers, and has been 
su[)posed l)y some to he written by Judas, 
the brother of the Saviour, and not by Judas 
the brother of James (.see above). 

Judge, a person duly invested with autlmr- 
ity to determine (causes or (juestions betwetui 
parties accordin'! to law. The term is <piite 
a general one, being applicable to any one 
a[)j«)inted to sit in a court of law ami try 
causes; but certain judges are desigmitejl by 
some particular title, lonl-juMicr, 

&c. The judge at common law decides 
})oints of law, ami enable.s the jury rightly 
to decide tpiestions of fact, while in ecpiity 
he decides botli classes of (questions. A 
judge cannot be })r()secuted for the conse- 
(jiiences of his decisions, except in the case 
where he may have acted without jurisdic- 
tion, nor can he oHicnate in a case where he 
has a personal interest, unless it be merely 
his common interest as a citizen, ratepayer, 
&c. 

Judge Advocate, an officer appointed to 
preside at the pnxieediugs of cot] rts- martial, 
hi.s duties being to sumniori witnesse.s, ad- 
minister oatlis, take a minute of the j)ro- 
ceedings, a<lviae the court on points of law, 
Ac. In Britain (as also in the U. States) 
there is an official called the J udgo Advocate- 
general, to whom the proceedings of courts- 
martial are transmitted. He has also to 
advise the commander-in-chief and secretary 
of Ktate for war in legal matters. The judge 
advocate-general must be a member of the 
House of Commons and of the ministry. 
Under him is a deputy whose office is per- 
manent. 

Judges, in Hebrew history. See Jews. 

Judges, Book of, a canonical book of the 
Old Testament) so called because the greater 
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part of the narrative is occupied with the 
history of the judges who were raised up to 
deliver their countrymen from the oppres- 
sions of their neighbours. The first chapter, 
although formally connected with the book 
of Joshua by the opening sentence, evi- 
dently contains a separate portion of the 
history of the Israelitish invasion of (Canaan, 
the first settlement, indeed, west of the Jor- 
dan, in which the tribes of Judah and Simeon 
play a distinct |)art iii the conquest. I'he 
fith verse of the 2d chapter again connects 
the work with tlie concluding part of tlie 
book of Joshua, and in the cliapters which 
follow the history of the nation is written 
from an ideal and poetic point of view, 
which gives it unity, the judges beirig repre- 
sented as successive rulers, although in most 
cases their history and influence were merely 
local. J'lu} third part of the book begins at 
chap, xvii., and has no formal or chi’ono- 
logical (jonnection with what has gone before, 
and luiH sometimes been called an apj)endix. 

Judgment, in law, the judicial determi- 
nation and decision of a court in an action. 
It is either interlocutory or final. In tiie 
former cjise it is given only on some parti- 
cular |>oint or prococilirig, and does not com- 
plete the action in th<; same way as the final 
judgment, vipou which, unless it be appealed 
against, suspended, or recalled, execution 
may follow. 

Judgment-debt, in law, a debt secured to 
the (T(*ditor by a judge’s order, and in re- 
spect of whicli he can at any time attach 
tide debtor’s goods and chattels. Such debts 
have tlie preference of being paid in full, as 
compared with simple contract debts. 

Judicial Committee of the Privy-coun- 
cil, an English tribunal (first established liy 
2 and J William IV. c. h2) for the disposal 
of appeals from colonial and ecclesiastical 
courts. It consists of members of the priv \ - 
council who are or have been judges in the 
highest courts, including the lord-chancellor, 
lord chief justices, judges, vice-chancellors, 
masters of the rolls, Ac. 

Judicial Separation. In English law, by 
the Divorce Act of 1857 judicial se[)aration 
may be obtained, either by the husband or 
tlie wife, on the ground of adultery, cruelty, 
or desertion without cause for two years and 
upwards, or by the wife, on conviction of 
the husband of aggravated assault. A 
Judicial separation places the wife in the 
position of a feme sole during the continu- 
ation of the separation, and if she die in- 
testate her property is dealt with as if her 
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husband were dead. On the other hand her 
husband is in no way liable for her contracts 
or torts ; but if he has been ordered by the 
court to pay her alimony, he will be liable 
for necessaries supplied to her if he have 
failed to pay her alimony. Of course, since 
the i)arties are not divorced, neither of them 
can marry again during the life of the other. 

Judith, widow of Manasses, a Jewish 
heroiru* of great beauty, virtue, courage, and 
piety, whose history is given in the apocry- 
ph.'il boolc which l)ear8 her name, the author 
and age of which are unknown. Judith is 
represented as going out to the tent of 
Holofernes, an Assyrian general who was 
besieging Bethulia, the city in which she 
lived, charming him with her beauty, and 
taking advantage of the admission to his 
tent, thus afforded to her, to cut off his liead 
with his own sword while he slept. 

Judy. See Punch and Judy. 

Juel (yu'el), Niels, a Danish admiral, born 
in 1629 at Copenhagen. Ho served in the 
Dutch navy under MVonip and De Ruyter 
against the English and the Moors of Bar- 
bary, entered the Danish service in 1 (>.'>6, was 
made admiral, took the island of (lothland 
from the Swedes in 1 676, and defeated them 
the following year in the famous sea-fight 
in the bay of K jbgo. He died April 8, 1 697. 

Juggernaut. See Jayamidtka. 

Juggling. See Lcycrdcnmin. 

Juglanda'cesB, the walnut tribe, a nat. 
order of exogenous plants, chieily found in 
North America, 'rhey are trees with alter- 
nate pinnate stipulate leaves, and unisexual 
flowers, the niah'S in catkins, the females in 
terminal dusters or loose racemes. Besides 
the walnut the order includes the butter- 
nut .and hickory. 

Ju'gular Vein, one of the large trunks by 
whi<6i the greater [).ai*t of the blood that has 
circulated in the head, face, and neck is 
returned to the heart. There are two on 
each side, an external or superficial, and an 
internal or deeper. 

Jugur'tha, a king of Numidia, a natural 
8(ui of Masinissa. Micipsa, his father’s 
brother, and king of Numidia after Masin- 
issa (n.o. 149), adopted him, and brought 
lum up with his own sons, Adherbal and 
Hiempsal. M icii)sa did his best to conciliate 
him, and declared him joint-heir to the crown 
with his two sons. But after the death of 
Micipsa J ugurtha had Hiempsal murdered 
and drove Adherbal from the country. Ad- 
herbal appealed to Borne, and after several 
Koman expeditions into Numidia, Jugurtha 


was captured (b.c. 106), led in the triumph 
of Marius at Home, an<l finally thrown into 
a dungeon, where he was starved to death. 

Juiz (jpls) de Fora, or Parahybuna, 
town of Brazil, province of Minas Geraes, 
on the Parahybuna River. Pop. 8000. 

Ju'jube, the popular name of a genus of 
spiny and deciduous shrubs or small trees, 
genus Zizyphu.% nat. order Rhamnaceae. 
I’he species are numerous, and of several 
the fruit, which is blood-red or saffron- 
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coloured with a sweet granular pulp, is 
wholesome and pleasant to eat. The com- 
mon jujube {Z, vulgar la) is a native of Syria, 
from which it was introduced into hlurope. 
The fruit is dried, and forms an article of 
commerce. Z. Lof ua, whitih some believe 
to have given name to the ancient Loto- 
j)hagi, a slirub 2 or 8 feet high, is a Tiative 
of Persia and the north of Africa. Z. aplmi 
t 'hri.ati, or ( ’hrist’s Tliorn, is said to havi* fur- 
nished the br.anches of w'hich onr Sav iour’s 
crown of thorns w.as made. — The name ju- 
jube is also given to a (confection made of 
gum-arabic or gelatine, sweetened and fla- 
voured so as to resemble th(! .,ujubc fruit. 

Jujuy (/ni-/H)'i), a town of the Argentine 
Republic, capital of a jwov. of same name, 
is situated in the Rio (ri’ande, and carries 
on an active trade with Chili and Bolivia. 
Pop. 5000. — The province has an area of 
27,000 sq. miles, and a poj). of 90,000. 

Julep (from Persian, guldh, rose-water), 
a sweet drink; specifically, in medicine, a 
solution of sugar in aromatic water, but not 
so concentrated as syrup. In the United 
States the name is given to a drink com- 
posed of spirituous liquor, as brandy or 
whisky, sug.ar, pounded ice, and a seasoning 
of mint. It is also called mint- julep. 
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Julia, the only child of the emperor 
Augiifitiis, was his daughter by his second 
wife Scriboiiia, and was ])orn h.c. 39. She 
was first married (r.c. 25) to her cousin, the 
young Marcellus, and afterwards to Marcus 
Vdpsaniiis Agrippa, to whom she bore three 
sous and two daughters. On Agri|>pa’s 
death, in B.c. 12, she was married to Ti- 
Iterius, who left her on account of her licen- 
tiousness. Augustus banislied her to Pan- 
dataria, a descdate island on the coast of 
( 'anijiania, ultimately allowing her to live 
in Khegiiiin. After the death of the em- 
peror, I'ilnsrius treated her with great se- 
verity. She died A.I). 11, in poverty and 
distress. Her son Agrippa h.ad been put to 
death by Tiberius shortly before. 

Julian, Fr.AYius (.b.AUDiifM .Iituanii.s, a 
Homan emperor, whom ecclesisxstical writers 
have surnamod the Aftoaidte, son of Julius 
OonstantiuH (brother of (‘onstantinc the 
Great/, Mas born at Constantinople 17th 
Noveiid)er, 331. When hardly six y(\'irs 
old his fatlier an<l sr'veral membei's of his 
family wt're murdered by the soldiens of 
Ids cousin the IhnjHTor Constantins. He 
wa,s brought up in the Christian religion, 
studied j)hilosojihy and letter.s, and resided 
in Athens, where lu' was induced to tuu- 
brace raganism. Having received com- 
mand of an army against tin; (huunans, he 
deh'ated thmn at Strasbnrg, and drov<! tluun 
beyond the Ivhine. He also divSplayed great 
talent as an a<Iministraior in Ga.nl. The 
empci'or now became jealous of Julian, and 
reealle<l his best troops under pretence that 
he wanted to employ them against the 
rersians. 'This order caused a rehelliou 
among the Hohli(;rs, who ]>roelaimed their 
h/ader Julian emperor in Mar<;b, 3()0, in 
spite of his own resistance. ( 'onsCmtins 
prepared to [/roeeed ag/iinst him, but soon 
after died, and Julian vva,s gcuKTally re- 
cogtjized as emj/eior. He began by j)nt- 
ting a stop to many abuses, ami limiting 
the Hploiidour of his court, and was thus 
able to remit to the people the fifth part of 
all their taxes, lie sought to restore the 
hejithen worship in all its splendour, and on 
that account opposed ( Jiristianity as much 
as wa.s in his power, without, however, per- 
secuting the Christians themselves, lie 
even sought to falsify the words of Christ 
hy rebuilding the Jewish temple. In 363 
he headed an expedition against the Per- 
sians, and took several cities, but was mor- 
tally w’ounded June 26, 363. He was an 
able ruler, and had also a reputation as an 
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author. Some of his works have come down 
to us, including speeches, letters, and satiri- 
cal pieces; the latter are distinguished for 
wit and humour. He wrote also a work 
against the ( Jiristian religion, of which we 
have yet some extracts. 

Julian Calendar. See Calendar and 
Epoch. 

Jiilich (yiTli/<), a town of Rhenish TTussia, 
17 miles north-east of Aix-la-C Jiapellc!. It 
was long the capital of an iiulependent 
duchy. Pop. r>23‘l. 

Julien (zhii-le-an), Stanislas-Aicnant, the 
leading Chinese scholar of Ins day, was l K)rn 
at Orleans 1799, and died in 1H73. Pos- 
8(iSS(Kl of an extraordinary linguistic faculty, 
he taught hirirself Greek, English, Italian, 
Spanish, Porttiguese, and Gernuin, and in 
1823 coimnenced the study of ( 'hiuese under 
Abel Rthnusat. At the end of twelv^e 
months lie publislu'd a Latin translation of 
the philo.sopher ]\] encins. Henceforth ancient 
and im»d(U-n (’Iniiesc, Mantchu, the Mon- 
golian tongne.s, and latterly Sanskrit, wore 
tlie subjects of exact a, ml profound study. 
In 182)2 he became ])r()fessor of (Tineso at 
the (*ollege<le Fr.ance; librarian at the Rib- 
liothecpie Natioiiahs 183!»; president of tho 
collegt‘, IS.b.b; eommanihu’ of tin; Legion, of 
Honour, 1863. His most important work 
was (uititled Voyages des Pehirins P>oud- 
lustes (Paris, 1853 58). 

Juliers. S<h 5 ,//(//r/<. 

Julius, the name of three ] topes. - JuuUH 
L, b<»rn in Ronie, elmsen pojKi in 337; died 
in 352. He summoned a council whieli 
a{)proved Ids eoiiduet in snstalning Atlui- 
nasius in his contest ag.ainst the Arians in 
342. — .luMUH II. (Giuliano della Rov(;re), 
was elevated by his uncle Sixtus i V. to the 
rfink of a bishop and cardinal, was ap])ointed 
j/apal legate to hh-an<! 0 , in 1503 was elected 
pope, and died 1513. Immediately on his 
elevation to the ])ontificate he planned the 
complete re-establishment of the pn.pal 
sovereignty in its ancient territory, and tlie 
extinction of foreign domination and in- 
fluence in Italy. Refusing to attend the 
(’oimcil of J^isa convened by the King of 
France, he in 1 511 formed the ‘ Holy League,’ 
to whicli Spain, Fngland, and Switzerland 
were parties. In 1512 he made open war 
against I./oui8 XII. I'he French defeated 
the papal army near Ravenna, but were 
soon after driven out of Italy. He is con- 
sidered one of the most immoral of the 
popes, but was a far-sighted and j/atriotic 
sovereign, and a liberal and judicious patron 
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of art and literature. To procure means for 
building St. Peter’s lie ordered the sale of 
indulgences, which was one of the imme- 
diate causes of the Ileformation. — Julius 
III. (Giovanni Maria Giocchi), a Homan 
of low birth, was made cardinal by Paul III. 
in 1536, took an active part in the Council 
of Trent as papal legate, was elected pope 
in 1550, and in the following year reopened 
the Council of Trent, which had been sus- 
pended for upwards of two years. He en- 
deavoured to effect a union with the Nes- 
torians, and commissioned Cardinal Pole 
to organize, in conjunction with Marj^ the 
reunion of England with Rome. He died 
in 1555. 

Julius Caesax. See Ocmir. 

Jul'lundur. See Jalandhar, 

JuluB. See lulus. 

July', the seventh month in our calendar, 
having 31 days. In the Roman year it bore 
the name of Qaintllis, as originally the fifth 
month. Its change of name to Julius was 
in honour of Julius Csesar, who was born on 
the 12th of the month. 

Jumilla (/td-mcl'ya), a town of Spain, in 
the jirovince of and 35 miles n.n.w, of 
Murcia. Pop, 16,023. 

Jum'moo, or J amu, a portion of the state 
of Cashmere. See Cashmere, 

Jum'na, a river of Hindustan, which rises 
in the Himalayas, in the native state of 
Garhwal, near Jainnotri, at the height of 
10,840 feet. It flows in its upper course in 
a generally a.w. direction, then bends to 
the south-eastward, and passing the cities 
of Delhi and Agra falls into the Ganges at 
Allahabad, after a course of 860 miles. 
Some trade is carried on by means of clumsy 
barks. Two important irrigation works — 
the J uirma Eastern and the J umna Western 
Canals, derive their supply of water from 
this river. The former is 160 miles long, 
and irrigates about 250,000 acres annually. 
The latter has a length of 433 miles, and 
irrigates on an average about 360, OOu acres. 

Jumnoutri. See Jamvotrl. 

Jumping-deer, the black-tailed deer {Cer- 
vus Lewi si i)^ found in the United States to 
the west of the Mississippi. 

Jumping-hare {Pedetes cape^isis)^ a 
species of jerboa found in Southern Africa, 
and so named from its general resemblance 
to a hare, whilst its jumping mode of pro- 
gression, necessitated by the elongated 
nature of the hind legs, have ])rocured for 
it its generic and popular distinction. 

Jumping-mouse {MeriUnes hudsonicus) 


is found in l^abrador and North America 
generally, but is especially an inhabitant of 
the fur territories. Like the jumping-hare, 
it is classified by some along with tiie jer- 
boas, and is one of the smallest of these 
forms. 

Jumping -rabbit, the alactaga (which 
see). 

Juna'garh, a native state of India, in 
Gujarat, Bombay Presidency; area 32S;i 
sq. miles. The surface is generally level, 
but rises on the Girnar Hills to 3666 feet. 
The soil is generally good, but irrigation is 
exten.sively required. 'J'he naw'ab or ruler 
pays tribute both to the IJritish govern- 
ment and to the Gaekwarof Baroda. Pop. 
387,499. --The capital, Junauahh, situated 
under the Giinar and Datar Hills, is one 
of the most picturesque cities in India, and 
has recently been greatly improved by the 
erection of public and other buildings. Pop. 
34,251. 

Jun'ceae, or rruNCA'cE.i-:, the rush order, a 
small natural order of endogenous plants, 
so named from the typical genus Jimeus. 
It is principally composed of obscure her- 
baceous plants with brown or green glu- 
maceous hexandrous flowers, the perianth 
being in two series, as in IJliacea', but caly- 
cine instead of petaloid. Some of them, as 
the common rush, ai*e employed for making 
mats, chair-bottoms, and brooms. 

Juncus. See Junextcciv and Hush. 

June (liat. Junius)^ the sixth month in 
our calendar. It consisted originally of 
twenty -six days, to which it is said Romulus 
added four, and Numa took away one. 
Julius (hesar again lengthened it to thirty 
days, and it has ever since remained unal- 
tered. 

June-berry, a North American wild tree 
[A melanchler canadensis) commonin Ganada 
and the St.'ites, and allied to the medlar. 
The fruit is pear-shaped, about the size of 
a large })ea, purplish in colour, and a good 
article of food. ScrviceJerrij and Shad- 
hush are other names. 

Jung (yqng), Johann Heinrich, com- 
monly called Jnw/ Still inif, German writer, 
was born 1740 and died 1817. I’oor in his 
youth, and apprenticed to a tailor, lie at 
length succeeded in studying medicine at 
Strasburg, where he lived in intimacy u ith 
Goethe, and afterwards became a jibysician 
at Elberfeld. He was subsequently pro- 
fessor at Heidelberg, then for a number of 
years at Marburg, and latterly at Heidel- 
berg again. He has described himself the 
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greater part of his life in Heinrich Stilling’s 
Leben (1806), and Heinrich Stilling’s Alter 
(1817). His works dealing with pietistic 
mysticism are numerous, including Theo- 
bald Oder die Schwiirmer, Das Heimweh, 
&c. Much opposition was excited by his 
strange works on spirits — Theorie der Geis- 
terkunde (Theory of Spirit-knowledge), and 
the Apology for the same, which is con- 
nected with his ScenenausdemGeisterreiche 
(Scenes from the Spirit- world). 

Jung, Sir Salar, K.C.S.I., Dewan or 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, was born in 
1829, and died in 1883. He is chiefly re- 
membered for the energy with which he 
held in check his native state during the 
Mutiny in 1857-58. When he visited Eng- 
land in 1876 he was knighted in recogni- 
tion of his valuable services to British rule 
in India. 

Jung-Breslau. See Jnowradav?. 

Jungermanniacese, a group of crypto- 
gams, closely resembling mosses, usually 
regarded as a sub-order of Hepaticje, but 
sometimes classed as a separate natural 
order. Moat of them have distinct leaves. 
T'hey inhabit the trunks of trees or damp 
earth, in cool moist climates. 

J ungfrau (yiing'frou ; ‘ M aiden ’ ), a moun- 
tain of Switzerland, in the Bernese or Hel- 
vetic Alps, on the frontiers between the 
cantons of Bern and Valais, 12 miles b.s.r. 
Interlaken. It is one of the most magiiift- 
cent of the Swiss mountains; heigiit 13,670 
feet. It was first ascended in 1804 ; the 
ascent may now be made by railway. 

Jungle (jung'gB, properly an Indian term 
applied to a desert and uncultivated region 
whether covered with wood and dense vege- 
tation or not, but in English it is applied 
to land covered with forest trees, thick im- 
penetrable brushwood, or any coarse rank 
vegetation. 

Jungle-fever, a disease prevalent in the 
East Indies and other tropical regions, a 
severe X^iiety of remittent fever. It is char- 
acterized by the recurrence of paroxysms 
and of cold and hot stages. The remissions 
occur usually in the morning and last from 
eight to twelve hours, the fever being mostly 
typically developed at night. 

Jungle-fowl, a name given to two groups 
of birds, the one a native of Australia, the 
other of India, Java, &c. The jungle-fowl 
of Australia is Me</apodius turnMus, See 
Megapod lus. The other birds called jungle- 
fowl are of the same genus as the domestic 
fowl, which is believed to be derived from 
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one or other of them. The Indian jungle- 
fowl Gallua Sonnemtii is abundant in the 
higher wooded districts of India. It is about 
equal in size to an ordinary domestic fowl, 
but more slender and graceful in its form; 
the colours are rich and beautiful. 

Junin (hd-nen'), a department of Peru, em- 
bracing the wildest parts of the Cordilleras ; 
area about 28,000 sq. miles; pop. 395,000. 

Ju'niper, the name of hardy exogenous 
evergreen trees and shrubs of the genus 
Junip^rm, chiefly natives of the northern 
parts of the world. They belong to the 
natural order C^oniferjB, grou]^ (Jymuosper- 
mece. About twenty species are known, 
the most impor- 
tant of which are 
the /. communis, 

J. sabina, or sa- 
vin, J. virgini- 
ana, and J. her- 
mudidna. J.com~ 
munis, or com- 
mon juidper, is 
a common bush 
growing wild in 
all the northern 
parts of Europe, 
and abundant on 
the mountains of 
Wales, Hcotland, and Ireland, and on low 
ground in the northern parts. The berries 
lecpiire two years to come to maturity, when 
they assume a bluish-black colour. They are 
used extensi v ely in H ollandin the preparation 
of gin, which owes its characteristic flavour 
to them. They yield an essential oil, which 
is a powerful diuretic. J. sabina or savin 
also yields a powerful diuretic, and an oil 
which is a loc^ irritant. J. virginidna and 
J. bcrmudidna are trees. Q’he former is the 
common red cedar of North America; the 
latter is known as Bermudas cedar. Both 
yield a wood used by cabinet-makers, &c., 
and in the manufacture of pencils. 

Ju'niUB, a signature attached to certain 
letters on public affairs which first ap- 
peared in The I’ublic Advertiser, a London 
paper published by Woodfall, from which 
they were copied into most of the other 
journals of the time. The earliest bears 
date January 21, 1769; the last, January 
21, 1772. After they were completed they 
were collected and published by Woodfall, 
with a dedication to the English nation and 
a preface by the author. Other letters 
bearing the same characteristics, but hav- 
ing different signatures, appeared between 
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April 28, 1767, and May 12, 1772, and are 
given in the younger Woodfall’s edition as 
the Miscellaneous Letters. This edition 
was published in 1812 in three vols., and 
included Junius’ private letters to Mr. H. 
S. Woodfall, and a preliminary essay by 
Dr. J. Mason (Jood. An enlargement and 
improved edition was published in Bohn’s 
Standard Uhrary, edited by John Wade, 
with an essay by the editor in favour of the 
claims of Sir Pliilip Francis to the author- 
ship. Although fully a century has elapsed 
since the publication of these papers, their 
authorship seems as far from being settled 
as ever. In seeking for a probable author of 
these letters the chief difficulty has been to 
find any one who combined the knowledge, 
circumstances, distinctive opinions, and 
literary skill displayed by Junius. He 
supported the court party against America, 
favoured triennial parliaments, and op- 
posed the abolition of rotten boroughs. He 
was evidently well acquainted with court 
and city {)olitics, the management of public 
offices, the private intrigues of the time, 
and if not a lawyer ho had considerable 
knowledge of law. Besides this he seems 
to have been a man of rank and fortune, 
for we find him writing to Woodfall: ‘I 
am far above all pecuniary views;’ and he 
expressly asserted that, ‘ My rank and for- 
tune fdace me above a common bribe.’ 
With these characteristics and this wide in- 
formation he united a boldness, vehemence, 
and rancour which, combined with his epi- 
grammatic and unsparing invective, ren- 
dered him an object of terror to those whom 
he attacked. Public suspicion at the time 
was fixed most strongly on Burke and Vis- 
count Sackville. But Burke denied the 
authorship spontaneously to Dr. Johnson, 
and apart from considerations drawn from 
his temper, style, and turn of thinking, on 
several points Burke and Junius were in 
direct opposition to each other. That Vis- 
count Sackville was the author received 
considerable belief at the time. His rank, 
fortune, temper, and talents, concur to make 
it probable, while the friends and enemies 
of Sackville and Junius coincide. Yet the 
proof is far from complete in favour of this 
hypothesis. An attempt was also made to 
show that Lord Temple was the author, on 
the ground that the political and personal 
connections of Junius and Lord Temple 
were the same, and that his talents, age, 
circumstances, style of writing and thinking, 
rendered the hypothesis probable. The 


opinion that Sir Philip Francis (died 1818) 
was J uuius has been probably the most com- 
mon. But the internal argument is against 
the supposition: Francis was but twenty- 
seven when the first letters were w'ritten, 
and he never displayed before or after any 
proofs of a capacity or knowledge equal to 
the compositions of Junius. This opinion 
was supported by Macaulay; but of his five 
grounds for ascribing the authorship to 
Sir Philip Francis, two of them are known 
to be erroneous suppositions. 

Junius, Franciscub, Dutch scholar, born 
1589, lived for about thirty years in England, 
then in Holland, and died at Windsor in 
1677. Of Anglo-Saxon and the ancient 
Germanic literatures he had an extensive 
knowledge ; he published a glossary of 
Gothic, and a work on English etymology 
(Etymiologicum Anglicanum), and left a 
valuable collection of MSS. 

Junk, a fiat-bottomed ship used in the 
waters of China and Japan, sometimes 
reaching 1000 tons. It has a high fore- 
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castle and poop, and ordinarily three masts 
of considerable height, each mast being in 
one piece, with a lug-sail, generally of bam- 
boo splits. ’I’he bow is bluff, the stern full, 
and there is a very large rudder. 

Juno, the most exalted divinity of the 
Latin races in Italy next to Jupiter, of 
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whom she was the sister and wife; the 
equivalent of the Greek Hera. Bhe was 
the (jueen of heaven, and under the name 
of Kegina (queen) w^as worshipped in Italy 
at an early period. She bore the same 
relation to women that Jupiter did to 
men. She was regarded as the special pro- 
tectress of whatever was connected with 
marriage, and females from birth to death 
had her i\s a tutelary genius. She was also 
the guardian of the national finances, and 
a temple, which contained the mint, was 
erected to her under the name of Juno 
Mon eta on the Capitoline. See also Hera. 

Junot (zhu-nd), Andoche, Duke of Ab- 
rantes, French marshal, was born in 1771 
and died 1813. He was intended for the 
bar, but on the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion joined a volunteer battalion, and soon 
attracted notice. At the siege of I'oulon, in 
1793, he became secretary to Napoleon, who 
afterwards took him with him into Italy 
and Egypt in the capacity of aide-de-camp. 
In Egypt he was advanced to the rank of 
general of brigade. In ISOO he was made 
commandant of Paris, and he particularly 
distinguished himself at the battle of Aus- 
terlitz in 1805. In 1807 he was sent with 
an army into Portugal, and made his entry 
without opposition into Lisbon, his success 
being rewarded with the title of Duke of 
Abrantes. On the arrival of the British 
he first allowed himself to be defeated at 
Vimeira, and was then obliged to submit to 
the humiliating convention of Cintra. Al- 
though he subsequently took part in the 
campaigns (1809) against Austria, (1810) 
against Spain, and (1812) against Russia, 
he failed to retrieve his reputation. In 
1813 he became insane, and lost his life by 
leaping from a window. 

Junta (Spanish, an assembly) in Spain, 
a high council of state. It was originally 
applied to an irregularly summoned assem- 
bly of the states, as distinguished from the 
Cortes or parliament regularly called to- 
gether by the authority of the king. 

Jupati Palm (ju-pa-te'; Raphiateediij^ra)^ 
a palm Mdiich grows on the rich alluvial tide- 
washed soil on the banks of the Lower Amazon 
and Para rivers in Brazil. The trunk is only 
6 or 8 feet high and 1 foot in diameter. 
The leaves rise nearly vertically from the 
trunk, bending out on every side in graceful 
curves, forming a magnificent plume 70 feet 
in height and 40 in diameter. Leaves have 
been measured 48 and 50 feet long, and even 
these are not the largest. The leaf -stalks, 
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which measure from 12 to 16 feet in length, 
are used by the natives for a variety of pur- 
poses, as for the walls of houses, baskets, 
boxes, &c. Their rind yields fibrous fila- 
ments {raphia fibre), which are imported 
into Europe for agricultural tie-bands, &c. 

Ju'piter, or Juititer, the supreme deity 
of the Latin races in ancient Itsdy, the same 
as the Greek ZniKy and the Sanskrit dyaus 
(which means the sky) ; the second part being 
the same as the Latin father. As the 
supreme deity ^ 

ceived from 

the Romans /^/ 

the title of op- r I 

tlmus maxi’ — n jf 

greatest), and 

as the deity V rJn 

presiding over 

the sky he was ( 

considered as 

the originator 

changes that i ! I 

took place in vah f 

the sky. From 

ceeded rain, 
hail, and the | 
thunderbolt, 
and he it was 

that restored serenity to the sky after it had 
been obscured by clouds. Hence the epi- 
thets of Pluvius (rainy), Tonans (thunder- 
ing), &c., were applied to him. The most 
celebrated of his temples was that on the 
Capitoline Hill dedicated to him as Jupi- 
ter Optimus Maximus, jointly with Juno 
and Minerva. He was represented with a 
sceptre as symbolical of his supreme author- 
ity. He maintained the sanctity of oaths; 
he was the guardian of all property; and 
every Roman was believed to be under his 
protection, and that of his consort Juno, 
the queen of heaven. White animals were 
offered up to him in sacrifice, his priests 
wore white caps, and his chariot was repre- 
sented as drawn by four white horses. 

Jupiter is the largest planet of the solar 
system, and the fifth (excluding the aster- 
oids) in order of distance from the sun. His 
mean diameter is about 85,000 miles; his 
polar diameter about 82,200; his mean dis- 
tance from the sun 475,692,000 miles; his 
period of revolution round the sun 11 years 
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10^ months; his orbit is inclined to the 
ecliptic at the angle I'' 18' 40"‘3. The in- 
clination of his axis is very small (3° 5' 30"), 
BO that changes in the seasons must be al- 
most unknown; his volume is 1233 times 
that of the earth, but his mass is only 300’857 
times. His surface shows belts of dark and 
light shade, whch are usually, but not always 
parallel to each other, undergo quick changes, 
and seem as though they merged into one 
another. To account for these rapid changes 
in his atmosphere it seems reasonable to 
believe that his interior mass is intensely 
heated similarly to that of the sun, hence 
the intense light })roceeding from this planet. 
Jupiter has four moons, lo, Europa, Gany- 
mede, and Callisto; they were discovered 
by Galileo in 1610; they are at average 
distances of from 267,380 to 1,192,820 miles 
from the planet; they appear, like our moon, 
to malce one revolution on their axis while 
j)a88ing once round the planet, the time of 
one revolution being from 1 day 18 hours 
27 minutes to 16 days 16 hours 32 minutes. 
Europa, the smallest, has a diameter of 2099 
miles; Ganymede, the largest, has a dia- 
meter of 3436 miles. The moons appear 
from the earth to move in nearly straight 
lines from one side of the planet to the 
other, so that the planes of their orbits are 
nearly the same as the ecliptic and the orbit 
of Jupiter; they are eclipsed in the shadow 
of the planet, and their own shadows may 
be seen passing over the planet’s surface. 
From observation of the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites Ildmer discovered that the propa- 
gation of light is not instantaneous, and thus 
calculated its velocity. 

Jupiter Ammon. See Ammmi, 

Jupon, JuproN, a tight-fitting military 
garment without sleeves, formerly worn over 
the armour, and descending just below the 
hips. It was frequently richly emblazoned 
and highly ornamented. 

Ju'ra, an island of Scotland, one of the 
inner Hebrides, in the county of Argyle, 
separated from Islay by a strait 1^ mile 
wide, having the whirlpool of Corryvrecken 
between it and the island Scarba; length 36 
miles, mean breadth 7. Its general aspect 
is exceedingly wild and rugged, and it is 
chiefly devoted to the rearing of cattle. Pop. 
560. 

Jura (zhii-ra), a department in the east of 
France, bordering on Switzerland; area, 1938 
sq. miles. A large part is covered by the 
Jura mountains (see next art.), and it is 
drained by the Ain and the Oignon. The 


pastures are both extensive and rich, and 
the cattle reared on them, together with 
their dairy produce (including Gruybre 
cheese), form the chief source of wealth. 
Iron is worked, marble and alabaster abound, 
and there are salt springs in different (juar- 
ters, from which salt is made. Ijons-le- 
Saulnier is the capital. Pop. 261,288. 

Jura, a chain of mountains in Central 
Europe, partly belonging to France, partly 
to Switzerland, between which they form a 
sort of natural barrier, extending from south- 
west to north-east, and exhibiting a number 
of parallel ridges. The greatest length is 
some 200 miles, from Belley in France, de- 
partment of Ain, to the banks of the Rhine; 
and the greatest breadth about 63 miles, be- 
tween the Lake of Geneva and the banks of 
the Doubs. The principal geological forma- 
tion is the Jura limestone, with green-sand, 
belonging to the lower cretaceous series. 
Stalactite caves are numerous. The two 
chief rivers which have their source in the 
chain are both French— the Ain and the 
l)oubs — and descending from its western 
slopes, belong to the basin of the Rhone. 
Its highest points are Cret de la Neige, Re- 
culet, Mont Tendre, and Dole, the heights 
of which are respectively 5651, 5645, 5517, 
and 5514 feet. 

Jurassic System, the name given by geo- 
logists to what is termed in England the 
Oolitic siii^letn of strata, being very charac- 
teristic of the Jura Mountains; and also used 
in a wider sense to include both the Oolite 
and Lias. 

Jurisprudence, the science of law.--Jfe- 
dical jurisprudence, forensic medicine (which 
see). 

Jurua (zh\i-ru-a'), a little-known river of 
north-western Brazil, which rises on the 
borders of Peru and enters the Amazon on 
the right. licngth, 700 or 800 miles. 

J ury and Jury Trials. The origin of trial 
by jury is not traceable to any single legis- 
lator or any particular period. It seems to 
have had its beginning in certain primitive 
customs of the northern European races, 
and received special developments from dif- 
ferent nations. By the Anglo-Saxons a 
person who was accused of crime was per- 
mitted to summon twelve of his neighbours, 
called compurgators, who swore to his inno- 
cence. This was the origin of an institution 
which took settled and vigorous form after 
the Norman Conquest, gradually developing 
into its present form. 

In criminal trials two juries act, the grand 
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jury and the ptUy jury. The grand jury 
may consist of any number more than eleven 
and less than twenty ‘four men, who have 
been summoned by a mandate from the 
sheriff of the county. Their names are re- 
turned on a piece of parchment which is 
called a panel. The oath having been ad- 
ministered, they are usually instructed by the 
presiding judge in the nature and number of 
the offences about to be brought before them, 
'rhey then proceed to consider in private the 
statement or indictment which is brought 
against the accused by the prosecution. 
Should they agree, to the number of 
twelve, that the accusation has a basis of 
truth, they bring into court what is called 
‘ a true bill’ If, on tlie contrary, they find 
that there is no sufficient foundation for the 
accusation, they ignore the bill, and require 
tlie dismissal of the accused. When a true 
bill is found by the grand jury it usually 
forms the basis of the subsequent prosecu- 
tion. The grand juryman is (|ualified by 
being a freeholder of his county, to what 
amount is not clearly defined, 

Petty or petit juries consist of twelve per- 
sons, and no more, for the trial of all crimi- 
nal offences, and of all issues of fact in civil 
cases at the common law. To act as jurymen 
any man is (qualified, who, being above the age 
of twenty-one ancl under sixty, has ,t:iO 
yearly in freehold or £20 in leasehold, or who, 
within the same county, has paid an in- 
habited-house duty on a value of not less 
than £30 in Middlesex, or upon £20 in any 
other county. Aliens who have been domi- 
ciled for ten years are qualified; convicts 
and outlaws are disqualified. If a special 
jury is demanded higher property qualifica- 
tions are required in those fitted to act as 
jurors. In the case of persons summoned 
to serve on any of the inferior courts the 
fine in case of default is not to be more than 
40.S. or less than 20 k. The jury is selected 
by ballot from those summoned. If all the 
jurors do not appear, or any of them are 
justly objected to and set aside, in virtue 
of the right of challenge exercised by the 
parties to a suit (see Challenge)^ the defi- 
ciency may be supplied from among the by- 
standers having suitable qualifications. The 
jury being then sworn is placed in the jury- 
box, and the evidence given. No juror is at 
liberty to leave the box without permission 
of the court. Unless the case be a criminal 
one in which the prisoner is charged with a 
misdemeanour, the jury are allowed to go 
home on engaging not to allow themselves to 
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be spoken to on any subject connected with 
the trial. When the prisoner is charged with 
treason or felony the jury are usually allowed 
to retire only in custody of the sheriff and 
bis officers, who are sworn to keep them to- 
gether, and not to speak to them with re- 
ference to the trial. When the evidence 
has been led it is usual for the presiding 
judge to instruct the jury in the points of 
law which apply to it. It is thus that their 
duties are divided — the jury dealing with 
the facts, and the judge with the law of the 
case. The jury usually form an indepen- 
dent judgment upon the facts, and their 
finding is considered final. To consider their 
verdict they usually withdraw to a private 
room, where no intercourse with other persona 
is permitted, and where, when the session is 
protracted, food and other necessaries are 
supplied. Upon returning into court they 
publicly assent to such verdict as they have 
agreed upon. If they fail to agree among 
themselves the jurymen are discharged by 
the judge, and the cause, if it is civil, can be 
tried anew. When it is a criminal case no 
new trial is possible. 

Another kind of jury is the coroner* s jury^ 
summoned to inquire into cases of sudden or 
violent death. The inquiry is made in pres- 
ence of the body, and at the place where the 
death happened, ff'he jury may consistof any 
number above eleven, and usually numbers 
twenty-three ; twelve must concur in the 
finding. The persons found guilty are re- 
served for trial by a petty jury. 

In Scotland there is no coroner’s jury, and 
the only case in which a grand jury is sum- 
moned is that of treason. In all other crimi- 
nal trials in Scotland the jury consists of fif- 
teen jurors, and a majority is sufficient to 
convict. In civil cases the number of jurors 
is, as in England, twelve, and they must as a 
rule be unanimous before they give any ver- 
dict. As in England, jurors are either special 
or common. The qualification of a common 
juryman is that he be between the ages of 
twenty -one and sixty, and in the receipt of 
£5 yearly as heritage, fee, or life-rent, or 
has movable property valued at £200. Any 
juror who fails to appear without sufficient 
excuse given is liable to be fined in a sura 
not exceeding £5, and not less than £2. Be- 
sides the verdicts of * guilty ’ or ‘ not guilty ’ 
it is permitted to the jury in Scotland to 
return a verdict of ‘not proven.’ This re- 
leases the person, but stains the character of 
the accused. 

In the United States, in Canada, and tb§ 
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other British colonies, jury trials are essen- 
tially the same as in 3<lngland. In France 
they are only applicable to criminal cases, 
and the verdict is returned by a majority. 
Trial by jury is in force in Italy, and in 
the German empire. 

Jury-mast, a temporary mast erected in 
a new ship, or in place of one that has been 
carried away by tempest, battle, &c. 

Jussieu (zhus-ym), a French family be- 
longing to Lyons, which has produced a 
number of distinguished botanists, of whom 
the following are the principal: — Antoine 
DE, born 1(186, died 1758. — Bernard de, 
brother of the above, born 1699, died 1777. 
— Antoine Laurent de, nephew of the 
above, bom in 1748, died 1836. His work 
entitled Genera Plantarum formed the first 
complete exposition of the natural system 
of classifying plants, which has now taken 
the place of the artificial Linn^ean system. 
His other chief work was Principes de la 
M^thode Naturelle des V ^g^taux. — Adrien 
DE, son of the preceding, born in 1797, died 
1853. By his researches and publications 
he placed himself in the front rank of botan- 
ists. His best-known work was Traits .^11^- 
mentaire de Botanique, for use in higher- 
class schools, which far excelled all previous 
works of the kind. 

Juste-milieu (zhiist-mS-lycw), a French 
expression signifying ‘ the true mean speci- 
fically applied to that method of adminis- 
tering government which consists in main- 
taining itself by moderation and conciliation 
between the extreme parties on either side. 

Justice, a common term for a judge or 
legal official appointed to hold courts and 
administer justice, especially given to judges 
of superior courts. Thus in England the 
judges in the common law and chancery 
divisions of the High Court of J uatice are so 
called, the head of the common law division 
being the lord chief -justice of England. The 
term is similarly used in the British colonies 
and the U. States. See also Chief -just ice, 
and articles below. 

Justice, High Court of. See Supreme 
Court. 

Justice, Lord Chief. See Chief-justice. 

Justice-clerk, Lord, in Scotland, the vice- 
president of the Court of Justiciary, and 
the presiding judge of that court in absence 
of the lord-president of the Court of Session. 
He is one of the officers of state for Scot- 
land, and one of the commissioners for keep- 
ing the Scottish regalia. He is always one 
of the senators of the College of Justice, and 


president of the second division of the Court 
of Session. 

Justice-general, Lord, in Scotland, the 
highest judge in Scotland, also called the 
Lord President of the Court of Session. F or- 
merly the office of justice-general was a 
sinecure and not a judicial one; but the title 
is now, since 1831, associated with that of 
the lord president. 

Justice of the Peace, a judicial magis- 
trate intrusted with the conservation of the 
peace. In Britain the first judicial pro- 
ceedings are held before him in regard to 
arresting persons accused of grave offences; 
and his jurisdiction extends to trial and 
adjudication for small offences. In case of 
the commission of a crime or a breach of the 
peace a complaint is made to one of these 
magistrates. If he is satisfied with the evi- 
dence of a commission of some offence, he 
issues a warrant directed to a constable, 
tries the party if the offence be within his 
jurisdiction, and accpdts him or awards 
punishment. The justices meet in petty 
sessions or in (juarter sessions, where they 
try offences of a minor sort, and they have 
certain other duties to perform. These 
duties are all performed gratuitously, and 
not always efficiently, and in recent years 
there has been an occasional outcry against 
‘the great unpaid.’ Besides qualifications 
of rank, any person having an estate of £100 
per annum free of charge is eligible for the 
office. In Scotland the duties of a justice 
of the peace are more limited than in Eng- 
land, at least in practice. A rank or pro- 
perty qualification is not necessary. In 
Canada there are everywhere justices of 
the peace, holding their commissions from 
the crown, as in Britain, and having similar 
duties within their respective jurisdiction. 
The same is the case in other British colo- 
nies, In the U. States the office is held 
only by special appointment, and the tenure 
is different in different states; but the com- 
mission is usually for three or four years, 
or some other specific limited period. Their 
position is similar to that of the justices in 
Britain. In some of the states they have a 
right to celebrate marriages. 

Justices, Lords, in Great Britain, per- 
sons formerly appointed by the sovereign to 
act for a time as his substitute in the su- 
preme government, either of the whole king- 
dom or of a part of it. Thus when George I. 
went abroad in May, 1719, he intrusted the 
government during his absence to thirteen 
lords-justices ; and nineteen lords- justices 
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and guardians were also appointed when 
George iV. went to Ifanover in 18'il. The 
lord- lieutenant of Ireland is a familiar ex- 
ample of a lord -justice. — The title Lords- 
justices of Appeal is in England given to a 
certain number of judges belonging to the 
appeal division of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. 

Justices in Eyre, or Itineuant Justices, 
in England, justices who travel about over 
fixed circuits dispensing justice, the judges 
of assize in fact. Such itinerant judges 
were first appointed in 1176; in Magna 
Charta they were required to visit each 
county annually. 

Justiciary Court, the supreme criminal 
court in Scotland, consisting of the lord 
justice-general (who is the president}, 'the 
lord justice-clerk, and five commissioners of 
justiciary, who are also lords of session. 
The judges go on circuit to three districts, 
viz. : .1 edburgh, Dumfries, and Ayr ; Glasgow, 
Inverary, and Stirling; and Dundee, Perth, 
Aberdeen, and Invernes.s. One lord can 
hold a circuit court, and there is no appeal 
from his judgment. 

Justifiable Homicide. See Ifomieide. 

Justification, a theological term em- 
ployed to designate the act by which a 
person is accounted just or righteous in the 
sight of God, or placed in a state of salva- 
tion. d'his conception of God as a judge 
who absolves the sinner on account of 
Clirist’s merit and imputed righteousness, 
is based upon the Pauline writings, and 
received its most pronounced expression at 
or immediately after the Reformation. 

Justin, Justi'nus, the name of two em- 
perors of the East. — Justin I., born 460, 
died 523 a. i)., a peasant of Dacia, rose from 
a common soldier to be commander of the 
imperial guard, and on the death of Anas- 
tasiuB in 518 became emperor. He rele- 
gated the civil administration to the quaes- 
tor Proclus, and between them the empire 
was governed with a fair amount of suc- 
cess. — Justin II. ascended the throne on 
the death of his uncle Justinian I. in 565. 
Beset with enemies outside the empire and 
harassed with internal discord, he in 574 
solved his difficulties by abdicating in favour 
of Tiberius, captain of the guard. He died 
in 578. 

Justin, Marcus Justinianus Justinus, 
a Latin historian, who probably lived at 
Rome in the 2d or 3d century after Christ, 
although some assign him a later date. He 
made an epitome of the general history of 
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antiquity by Trogus Pompeius. a native of 
Gaul, who lived in the time of AugniHlus, 
and whose work is no longer extant. I liis 
epitome, although incorrect in detail, is valu- 
able for its compressed rejirtKluction of the 
old histories. 

Justin'ian I., Flavius Anktus J ustint- 
ANUs, surnamed the Great^ nephew of Jus- 
tin I., emperor of the East, celebrated as a 
lawgiver, was born of an obscure family in 
483 A.ix, and died in 563. Patronized by 
his uncle, who, from aJIiraciaii peasant, had 
become emperor, he so fiatterc(l the senate 
and dazzled the people tliat he was made 
consul, and took the title of Noljilisshuus. 
On the death of bis uncle, with whom he 
had latterly shared the imperial power, he 
was proclaimed emperor, and married an 
actress named Theodora. During his reign 
the party disputes of the Greens and the 
Jil ues became so violent, that in his attempt 
to <iuell the tumults the emperor’s (Avn life 
was in jeopardy, and a great part of Con- 
stantinople was destroyed by fire. Aided by 
his generals, he was able subsequently to 
restore to the Koman emi)ire a part of its 
former possessions, as when Belisarius in 
523 and 529 defeated the Persians, and 
achieved victories in Afiica, and when 
Narses, another of his generals, put an end 
to the Ostrogoth rule in Italy. Turning his 
attention to the laws, Justinian commis- 
sioned ten learned civilians to draw up a 
new code, and the result was the Gorp>is 
juris Civil is, or body of civil law. He took 
great interest in building cities, fortifications, 
and churches; among the latter he rebuilt 
the church of St. Sophia at C'Onstantinojde. 
To maintain his public munificence he op- 
pressed the people with taxes, and suffered 
his servants to commit the most fiagrarit 
crimes. His reign of thirty-eight years was 
a great period in the empire’s history, but 
the emperor himself was by no means great. 

Justin Martyr, an early C'hristian w^riter, 
born in Palestine about 100 a.d., suffered 
for his faith about 165. Born a heathen 
but converted to Christianity, he went to 
Rome, where he wrote an Apology for Chris- 
tianity, with a supplementary or second 
Apology, a Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, 
all still extant, besides other works. He is 
of importance in the history of Christian 
dogma. 

Jute, a textile fabric obtained from Cor- 
chSrus capsiddriSf a plant belonging to the 
natural order Tiliaceae (lime or linden) . The 
jute plant is a native of the warmer parts 
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of India, where ita cultivation is carried on, 
especially in Bengal, on an extensive scale. 
It is an annual plant, growing to a height 
of 12 or 14 feet. The fibre forms the inner 



bark of the plant, and possesses in an emi- 
nent degree the tenacity common to the 
bark of the plants of this order. The fibre 
is fine, and has a shining surface; it is in- 
jured by exposure to water, and hence is 
not well adapted for cordage and canvas, 
but is in extensive use in India for making 
bags, and in Britain serves many other use- 
ful purposes, being often mixed with hemp 
for cordage, and even with silk in the manu- 
facture of cheap satins, although its princi- 
pal use is in the manufacture of coarse cloth 
for bagging, and in making the foundation 
of inferior carpets, mats, &c. In Bengal 
jute has been cultivated and its fibres woven 
into various fabrics from a remote period, 
but it is only since about 1880 that its 
manufacture has risen to importance in Bri- 
tain. The head-quarters of this branch of 
industry are at Dundee. The rice, cotton, 
sugar, coffee, pepper, and other articles of 
East Indian commerce are almost wholly 
carried in gunny bags (as tlie jute bags are 
called), large quantities of which are mad© 
in and exported from Bengal itself. 

Jiiterbogk (yli'ter-bok), a town of Prus- 
sia, province of Brandenburg, 30 miles 8.s. w. 
of Berlin, with manufactures of woollens, 
and a church in which is preserved Tetzel’s 
indulgence-box. Pop. 6797. 

Jutland (Danish, Jylland)^ the peninsular 
and most important portion of Denmark, 
surrounded on three sides by the sea — the 
Bkagerraok, the Kattegat and the North 


Sea, on the south by Schleswig; area, 9765 
sq. miles. A remarkable feature is the series 
of inland water-basins known as the Liim- 
fiord, extending from the North Sea to the 
Kattegat, and finding their chief outlet near 
Aalborg. The outlet towards the North Sea 
is sometimes sanded up altogether. The high- 
est point of Jutland is the Himmeljberg, 
550 feet above sea-IeveL Great part of the 
peninsula is sandy and barren; in the south 
and east are some low alluvial tracts rich in 
verdure. There are many lakes and small 
rivers. The climate on the whole is tem- 
perate, but variable. The inhabitants are 
considered to be the most genuine specimens 
of the old Danish stock, and have preserved 
both the language and the manners and 
customs of early times in their greatest 

C ity. Its earlier inhalitants, the Jutes, 
k part in the ex})edition of the Saxons to 
England. Pop. 1,063,792. See Denmarh. 

Ju'venal — Decim us Junius JuvKN/VLis — 
Latin satirical poet, was bom probably about 
the year 42 A.i). at Aquiiium, a Volscian 
town. lie is said to have been the adopted 
child of a wealtliy freedman; to have been 
by profession a pleader; to have been tlie 
friend of Martial; and to have died in 
Egypt as an exile in charge of a cohort of 
infantry. Nothing of this is authentic; we 
only know certainly that he resided in 
Aquinum, and fiourished about the end of 
the 1st century after Cdirist. His extant 
works are sixteen satires, composed in hexa- 
meters, and giving in powerful language, 
inspired by a bitter and heartfelt indigna- 
tion, a sombre picture of the corrupt Roman 
society of that era. His satires have also 
been translated by Gifford, and some of them 
by Dryden, while .Johnson’s imitations of 
the third and tenth (under the titles London, 
and the Vanity of Human Wishes) are well 
known. 

Juvenile Offenders, a term in English 
law applied to young persons as distinct 
from adult offenders. When the crime is 
theft the criminal, if under the age of 16, 
can be sent to a house of correction for a 
period not exceeding three months, or fined 
in an amount not more than £3. In addi- 
tion to imprisonment, the law provides that 
the offender, if a male under 14 years, can 
be whipped with a birch rod to the number 
of twelve strokes. The magistrate is also 
empowered to send the offender, at the end 
of his imprisonment, to a reformatory for a 
term not less than two, and not more than 
five years. The expense of his maintenance 
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ia borne by the parents or guardians if their 
ability can be proved. 

Juxon, William, English prelate, bom 
1582, died 1663. After studying at St. 
John’s College, Oxford, he became a student 
of Gray’s Inn, with the view of qualifying 
for bhe bar, but took orders and obtained 
livings, hrst in 1609 at Oxford, and then in 
1614 at flomerton. In 1621 he succeeded 
Laud as prcx-'ident of St. John’s College; in 


1627 was appointed vice-chancellor of tho 
university, and about the same time chap- 
lain in ordinary to Charles I., who gave him 
the deanery of Worcester, and then the 
bishopric of London (1633). He had the 
melancholy privilege of soothing the king's 
last moments, and ministering to him on the 
scaffold. His fidelity cost him his bishopric, 
but at the Restoration he was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


K. 


K,’ the eleventh lettev of the English 
alphabet, representing a guttural articula- 
tion, the surd consonant corresponding tt) the 
sonant 7 . In Anglo-Saxon this letter was 
only used occasionally, c being regularly used 
instead. So also in Latin, L borrowed from 
the Greeks, was little used, its place being 
supplied by c. The Italians, Spaniards, and 
Portuguese have banished the letter entirely 
from their alphabet. The French use it only 
in a few words derived from the Greek, 
foreign proper names, &c. At the beginning 
of a word or syllable h is not pronounced 
when followed by w. as I'nife^ hire, hum. 

Kaaba (kii'a-ba), or Caaba, tho sacred 
shrine at Mecca to which Moslems make 
their pilgrimages. It is a flat-roofed quad- 
rangular structure about 40 feet high, 55 
feet long, and 45 broad, and stands in the 
centre of the mosque or sacred area, which 
is inclosed by walls and colonnades. At the 
south-east corner of the Kaaba, built into 
the wall, is the famous ‘ black- stone ’ or 
Kehlah, the point to which every pious Mos- 
lem directs his face in prayer, and which is 
devoutly kissed by the pilgrim. According 
to Mussulman tradition, this was originally 
of a dazzling white, and was brought from 
heaven by Gabriel to Abraham when he was 
erecting the Kaaba. Round the Kaaba are 
various sacred buildings, and near it the 
Zem-Zem or holy well. 

Kaaden (ka'den), a town in the north- 
west of Bohemia, on the Eger. Pop. 6332. 

Kaama (ka'ma). See Hartehee»t. 

Kaap Gold-fields, a district in the Trans- 
vaal, intersected by the Kaap River, a tri- 
butary of the Crocodile, containing the 
mining town of Barberton and other settle- 
ments. 

Eab'bala. See Cahoda. 

1 Where the reader may fail to find articles 
under K, he is referred to C. 
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Eabinda. See Cahinda. 

Kabul. See Calml. 

Kabyles. See Berbers. 

Kad'apa. Same as Ctuidapah. 

Kadi. See Cadi. 

Kadiak, an island south of Alaska, and 
like it belonging to the G. States. The 
inhabitants, below 3000 in number, reseml)le 
the Eski?nos, and live by hunting and fish- 
ing, a considerable fur trade being done. 

Kadom, an ancient town of Russia, gov. 
of Tamboff, on the river Moksha. l*op. 
about 7500. 

Ksempfer (kamp'fer), Engelbrkout, a 
German traveller and physician, born 1651, 
died 1716. As secretary to a Swedish em- 
bassy, and afterwards as surgeon in tho 
service of the Dutch East India Company, 
he travelled extensively in the East. His 
comprehensive work on Japan, translated 
from his manuscripts into English in 1727, 
was, for a very long period, the only reliable 
source of information about that country. 

Kaf. See Caf. 

Kaffa, a mountainous territory to the 
south of Abyssinia, inhabited by one of the 
Galla tribes. It is supposed to be the home 
of the coffee-plant, which grows wild on the 
slopes of the Kaffa hills. The chief town 
is Bonga. 

Kaffa. See Feodosia. 

Kaffir-bread, a kind of sago obtained 
from the stems of one or two plants of the 
Cycas family, natives of S. Africa. 

Kafilr Com {Sorghum vulgar e), a variety 
of millet cultivated in some parts of Africa. 

Kaffir Ox, the Cape buffalo. See Buffalo. 

Kaffirs, Kaffres, or Caffres (from Ara- 
bic Kafir, infidel or unbeliever), the princi- 
pal race inhabiting South-eastern Africa, 
a branch of the great Bantu family. Tho 
name is now chiefly restricted to the tribes 
occupying the coast districts between (’apo 
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Colony and Delagoa Bay. They differ from 
the negroes in the shape of the head, it be- 
ing more like that of Europeans; in the 
high nose, fnizzled hair, and brown com- 
plexion, which becomes lighter in shade in 
the tribes of the more sotithern districts. 
They are a tall, muscular l ace, the average 
height being from .5 ft. 9 in. to 5 ft. 11 in., 
and frugal and simple in their habits. Their 
chief occupation is raising and tending cattle, 
and hunting; garden and field work is mainly 



Kaffir Chief of the Zulu tribe. 


performed by women. They are of a peace- 
ful disposition, but in times of war they dis- 
play considerable bravery, tactical skill, and 
dexterity in the handling of their assagais 
or spears, shields, and clubs, as has been 
shown in their engagements with the Brit- 
ish forces. There are se veral distinct branches 
or families of Kaffirs; but the tribes which 
recent events have specially brought to the 
front are the Fondos, the Fingoes, the Zu- 
lus, and the Swazi. Kaffirs, especially of 
the Zulu tribe, are distributed in large 
numbers over Natal and Cape Colony, and 
have become to some extent civilized. Fre- 
quent hostilities have taken place between 
the British and one or other of the Klaffir 
tribes, beginning almost with the first acqui- 
sition by Britain of the Cape Colony. The 
first Kaffir war was in 1811-12, the next in 
1818-19. In 1834-35 a serious Kaffir war 
was carried on, resulting in the expulsion of 


the Kaffirs beyond the Great Kei, but they 
were soon allowed to return. Another war 
(the fourth) broke out in 1846, and lasted 
nearly two years, with much suffering to 
both colonists and Kaffirs. Its result was 
an extension of territory in the north and 
east, a portion between the Cape C’olony 
and the Kei being reserved for the natives, 
and called British Katfraria. In 1850 a 
Kaffir outbreak took place, and a bloody 
war followed, ending in 1853, soon after 
which British Kaffraria was made a crown 
colony. A sixth war occurred in 1877-78, 
owing its origin to disputes between the two 
tribes of the Fingoes and Gcalekas. For a 
8ubse(jueiit war see Zululand. 

Kaffra'ria, literally the country of the 
Kaffirs, a name once applied to a large part 
of South-eastern Africa, but now limited 
to the coast district stretchinj^ from the 
river Kei to Natal, recently aaded to the 
Cape Colony. A track of land south-west 
of the Kei used to be known as British 
Kaffraria, but since 1865 it has formed 
two districts of t/ape Colony, namely, King 
William’s '^Pown and East London. See 
Kaffiri^. 

Kafiristan', or the country of Kafirs (in- 
fidels), a tract north-east of Afghanistan, 
between India and the Hiudu-Kush. It is 
very mountainous, especially the interior, 
and inhabited by a nation (the Siaposh) 
formed of different tribes, varying consider- 
ably in complexion. I’hey live chiefly by 
cattle -raising and agriculture. Although 
hemmed in by Moslems, they have, except- 
ing a few border tribes, resisted the spread 
of Islamism. Polygamy is practised, and 
they dress themselves in goat -skins, or 
fabrics woven from goats’ hair, black being 
the almost universal colour. 

Kaftan, or Caftan, a long vest or gown 
worn \mder a long cloth coat in 'i'urkey, 
Egypt, Persia, and other Eastern coun- 
tries, tied round the waist with a girdle, 
and having long sleeves. Formerly the 
Sultan presented state dignitaries and for- 
eign ambassadors with a caftan as a mark 
of honour. 

Kagoshi'ma, a town in Japan, at the 
southern end of the island of Kiushiu, on the 
Kagoshima Gulf. It was bombarded by a 
British squadron in 1868, and set on fire aa 
a punishment for the murder of some Brit- 
ish subjects. Pop. 58,481. 

Kahau. See Prohoncis Monkey. 

Kaieteur, a waterfall in British Guiana^ 
on the Potaro river, 822 feet high. 
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Kail. See Cahhage. 

Kailas (ki-las'), a sacred mountain of the 
Hindus in the Himalayas, near the sources 
of the Indus and Sutlej; height, 20,226 feet. 

Kaimacam (kl-ma-kam'), a Turkish title 
derived from the Arabic, signifying ‘substi- 
tute', and given to the officials who are at 
the head of the districts called livas, being 
sub-divisions of the vilayets. The lieu- 
tenants of the grand-vizier are also thus 
called. 

Kainite, a hydrous sulphate of potash and 
magnesia, found along with beds of rock-salt, 
especially in Germany and Austria. It is 
valuable for the production of double sul- 
phate of potash and magnesia, and is used 
as a manure. 

Kainozolc. See Cainozoic, 

Kaira (kfra), a town and district of India, 
Bombay Presidency. The town is an ancient 
place with a handsome court-house, govern- 
ment schools, &c. Pop. 10,000. 

Kaira'na, a town of India, United Prov- 
inces, dist. Muzatfarnagar. Pop. 18,400. 

Kairwan (kir-wan'), a town of Tunis, 80 
miles s.fci.E. of the capital, in a barren samly 
plain, and surrounded by a wall. It ranks 
second only to Tunis in trade and popiilati^m, 
and is one of the holy Mohammedan towns, 
being formerly almost inacce.ssible to tHiris- 
tians. Under French rule it has been con- 
nected with Tunis by a good road and also 
by railway, and a new water-supply has been 
introduced. Kairwan was the first seat 
of Saracenic empire in Barbary, and relics 
of its ancient grandeur still abound. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Kaisariah (ki-sar-e'ya), or Kaisariyeh, 
a town in the interior of Asia Minor, vilayet 
of Angora, south of the Kizil-Irmak, an- 
ciently called Ccesarea. Pop. 40,000. See 
also Ccesaj'ca. 

Kaisar-i-Hind, Hindustani for Empress 
of India, the title conferred on Queen Vic- 
toria in 1876 by act of parliament, and pro- 
clamation at Delhi. 

Kaiser (ki'zer), the German word for 
emperor, from L. Ccesar. 

Kaiserslautern (ki'zerz-lou-tern), a town 
in the Bavarian Palatinate, on the Lauter. 
It has manufactures of woollens, cottons, 
hosiery, stoneware, sewing-machines, leather, 
•breweries, paper-mills, iron- works, &c. Pop. 
48,310. 

Kaiser-Wilhelm Canal. See North Sea 
and Baltic Canal. 

Kaiser - Wilhelms - Land. See New 
Guinea. 


Kaithal (kit-hal'), an ancient town of 
India, Punjab, Karnal dist., with manufac- 
tures of lac ornaments and toys, and salt- 
petre refineries. Pop. 15,800. 

Kaka {Nestor meridiormlis), a New Zea- 
land parrot, of a dusky colour, which feeds 
on fruits, insects, &c., and is semi-nocturnal 
in habits. The kea, another bird of this 
genus {N. notahilis). attacks sheej), and 
tears out portions of their flesh wdth its 
strong curved bill. 

Kak'apo. See Oui Parrot. 

Kakemo'nos, Japanese name for paint- 
ings on paper or silk, having a rod at bot- 
tom like a map, and hung similarly on a wall. 

Kak'odyle, or ('acodyle, a compound of 
hydrocarbon and arsenic, a clear licjuid 
heavier than water, with an insupportably 
offensive smell and poisonous vapour. Its 
vapour when mixed witli air exjjlodes if 
heated above 50° C. See Alkarsiuc. 

Kalabagh (kii-la-biig'), a town of India, 
in the Punjab, on the Indus, close to hills 
and cliffs of solid rock-salt, which is exten- 
sively quarried. Pop. 6700. 

Kaladgi (ko-lad'gi), a town of India, in 
the south of Bombay Presidency. Pop. 
7000 . 

Kalafat', a town in lloumania, on the left 
bank of the Danube, about 1 mile east of 
Widdin, on the opposite bank. During the 
Husso-Turkish war of 1853- 54 it was twice 
unsuccessfully attacked by the llussians. 
Since Koumania has become independent it 
has made rapid progress. Pop. 12,600. 

Kalaha'ri, or Kaliha'ri, a desert region 
in Central South Africa, north of the Orange 
River, a large tract of which is included in 
the British protectorate of Bechuanaland. 
It is very flat, subject to long-continued 
droughts, and has only dried-up river beds ; 
nevertheless, it is not devoid of vegetation, 
patches of grass and shrubs occurring here 
and there. An abundant supply of water- 
melons and some remarkable varieties of 
tubers, together with large herds of ante- 
lopes and other game, provide ample sub- 
sistence to the Bushmen and Bakalahari 
inhabiting this barren region. 

Kalahas'ti, a town of India, Madras Pre- 
sidency, North Arcot district, with a temple 
of Siva, which is a place of pilgrimage. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Kalama'ta, a seaport of Greece, in the 
Morea, capital of Messenia, at the head of 
the Gulf of Koron. It is the seat of an 
archbishop and has an export trade in wool, 
oil, silk, and figs. Pop. 20,809. 
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Kalamazoo', a town, county, and river of 
Michigan, United States. Kalamazoo city 
is 144 miles e.n.i. of Chicago, situated in a 
fertile agricultural district, on the river of 
the same name, which supplies some of its 
numerous factories with water {)ower; chief 
manufactures: paper, flour, furniture, and 
agricultural implements. Pop. 24,404. 

Kalbe (kaLbe), a town of Prussia, 15 
miles south of Magdeburg on the Saale. 
It has manufactures of woollens, paper, chi- 
cory, oil, and beet-root sugar. Pop. 12,286. 

Kale. See Cabhage, 

Kaleidoscope (ka-ll'-), a well-known opti- 
cal toy invented by Sir David Brewster, by 
which an infinite variety of symmetrical, and 
often beautiful, coloured designs is obtained. 
The ordinary kaleidoscope consists of a tube 
containing two glass plates acting as mir- 
rors, which ext(3nd along its whole length 
and make an angle of 60“ with one another. 
One end of the tube is closed by a metal 
plate with a small hole at its centre, to 
which the eye is applied; at the other end 
there are two plates, one of ground the 
other of clear glass (the latter being next 
the eye), with a number of pieces of col- 
oured glass or beads lying loosely between 
them. When tlie eye is applied to the 
aperture the mirrors produce a beautiful 
symmetrical figure, and when the tube is 
turned about or shaken new images, always 
symmetrical, are formed. This arrangement 
may be modified in various ways. The in- 
strument has been used by designers of pat- 
terns for i)rinted calicoes, Ac. 

Kalendar. See Calendar. 

Kalgan, a fortified town of China, pro- 
vince Chi-li, on the overland trade route 
between Peking and Russia. Population 
estimated at 100,000. 

Kalgoorlie, a thriving town of Western 
Australia, connected by railway with Perth, 
Coolgardie, &c., head-quarters of a gold- 
mining district. Pop. 18,000. 

Kali, a Hindu goddess, one of the forms 
of the consort of Siva, and therefore in 
some respects corresponding to Durga and 
other deities. She is represented as black, 
with four arms, wearing a necklace of 
skulls, and the hands of slaughtered giants 
round her waist as a girdle. Her eye- 
brows and breast appear streaming with 
the blood of monsters she has slain and 
devoured. One hand holds a sword, another 
a human head. She is the goddess of death 
and destruction, and goats and other ani- 
mals are saciiflced on her altars. Ancient 


Hindu books even enjoined human sacri- 
fices to this bloodthirsty goddess. Her 
worship is said to be characterized by vile 
secret rites. 

Kali, a plant, a species of Salsbla, or 
glass wort, the ashes of which may be used 
in making glass. 

Kalida'sa, one of the greatest Indian 
poets and dramatic writers, who lived, 
according to tradition, in the 1st century 
B.C., but some authorities assert that he 
flourished several centuries after the Chris- 
tian era. His best production is the drama 
SA-kuntala, which was first translated into 
English by Sir W. Jones (Calcutta, 1789), 
and at once aroused in Europe attention to 
Sanskrit literature. He was also the author 
of two other plays — Vikramorvayt (The 
Hero and the Nymph), and Mrdavikfi and 
AgnimitrA while two ejucs and other works 
are ascribed to him, some of which have 
also been made accessible to the general 
public by translations. 

Kalif. See Caliph. 

Kalihari. See Kalahari. 

Kalinjar, a village and hill fort of India, 
United Provinces, Banda district, a place 
of great antiquity and sanctity, with tanks, 
caves, temples, tombs, statues, &c. 

Kalisch (kiilish), or Kalisz, a town and 
government in Russian Poland, near the 
Prussian frontier. Area of government 4392 
sq. miles, pop. 846,71 9. The town is of great 
antiquity, being iPounded in 6bl), and was 
for a long period the residence of the grand- 
duke.s of Poland, whose palace still exists. 
It is an important trade centre, and the 
capital of the province. Pop. 21,680. 

Kalium, another name for potassium, 
whence its symbol K is derived. 

Kalmar. See Calniar. 

Kal'mia, a beautiful North American 
genus of shrubs, with cup -shaped rose or 
purple flowers disposed in corymbs, and 
belonging to the natural order Ericaceae, or 
heaths. The K. latifolia^ commonly called 
mountain laurel or calico bush, much valued 
in European gardens for its flowers and 
foliage, has its home in the Alleghany 
Mountains. Its trunk sometimes attains 
a diameter of 3 inches; the wood is very 
hard, closely resembling box. 

KaLmuckB, a nomadic and warlike Mon- 
gol race, originally natives of the territory 
of Central Asia between the Koko-Nor and 
Tibet, but now inhabiting not only parts 
of the Chinese empire, but also occupying 
districts of Siberia and European Russia, 
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where they settled under Russian dominion 
on the Ural, Don, and Volga, and in the 



Kalmuck. 


government of Simbirsk. They have been 
great warriors from very early times, fouglit 
many bloody battles with the Tartars, with 
the Chinese, and among themselves, and 
made predatory expeditions as far west as 
Asia Minor, and as early as the 11th 
century. Many of the Russian Kalmucks 
have been converted to Christianity. They 
are intie})id soldiers, splendid horsemen, 
and troops of them are attached to almost 
every Cossack regiment. Physically the 
Kalmucks are small of stature, broad- 
shouldered, with small round heads, and 
the narrow obliipie eyes characteristic of 
the Mongolian race. They number alto- 
gether perhaps 700,000, of whom more than 
half are under Chinese rule. 

Ealocza {k«a-lot'8ha), a town of Hungary, 
67 miles south of Budapest, near the Dan- 
ube; a K. Catholic archbishopric with line 
cathedral and episcopal palace. Pop. 15,789. 

Kalong. See Fox4)at. 

Kalpi. See Valpce. 

Kalu'ga, a town and government of Euro- 
pean Russia. The gov. is bounded by 
those of Moscow, Smolensk, Tula, and 
Orel, has an area, mostly flat and sandy, of 
11,912 sq. miles and a pop. of 1,187,433. 
The central parts are covered with immense 
pine and fir forests, the rest is poorly culti- 
vated, producing chiefly grain, hemp, and 
flax. Iron ore and a poor kind of coal are 
also raised. The town stands on an eleva- 
tion on the right bank of the Oka, a navi- 
gable river, 114 miles s.w. of Moscow, has 
rope and canvas factories, and trades largely 
with Germany in leather, oil, and candles. 
Pop. 40,262. 


Kalusz (kalqsh), a town of Austria, in 
Galicia, 60 miles south-east of Lemberg, 
with natural deposits of potassium salts. 
Pop. 7210. 

Kama, the largest tributary of the V olga, 
rises in the Russian government Viatka, 
and after a course of 1160 miles flows into 
the Volga, 40 miles south of Kasan. Part 
of it is navigable for steamers, and ordinary 
barges can proceed as far as Perm. 

Kama (kii'ma), the Hindu god of love, 
corresponding, generally speaking, to the 
Greek Eros and Roman ( ’upid. He ap- 
pears as a beautiful youth riding on a 
parrot, generally carrying a bow with a 
string formed of bees, and having five 
arrows, each tipped with a flower that is 
supposed to have some amorous influence. 
Dancing girls or nymphs bear him company, 
and one carries his banner, the emblem on 
which is a fish or marine monster on a red 
ground. 



Kama or Kamadova. 


Kampala, a drug long known, under vari. 
ous names, to Indian and Arab physicians, 
as a specific against the tape- worm, intro- 
duced in the British Pharmacopceia in 1 864 
as a vermifuge, in doses of 30 grains to a 
quarter of an ounce in syrup or gruel It 
occurs as a brick-red powder, adherent to 
the fruit of the Rottl'Sra tmctoria, formed 
by minute roundish, semi-transparent gran- 
ules, mixed with stellate hairs, and is largely 
collected in the forests of Madras, where it 
forms an important source of revenue. The 
active principle of the powder lies in the 80 
per cent of resin it contains, which also sup- 
ply the colouring matter, called rottleririj 
used as a silk dye. Another variety, ex- 
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clusively employed as a dye, oomes from the 
east coast of Africa, but differs from the In- 
dian product in the deep purple colour, the 
coarseness of its particles, and the large 
simple hairs which are found mixed with it. 

Kama'on. See Kumaon. 

Kamenetz', a fortified town of Kussia, 
capital of the government of Podolsk, on 
the Smotritz. Pop. 35,840. 

Kames, Ivoud. See //ow<?, Henry, 

Kampen, a town of Holland, on the Yssel, 
near where it enters the Zuider-Zee. It 
has two interesting churches and a town- 
hall. It was one of the towns belonging to 
the Hanseatic J^eague, and still has a good 
trade in dairy produce, &c. Pop. 19,664. 

Kampfer. See Kwmpfer. 

Kamptee (kam-to), or Kamthi, a town of 
India, Central Provinces, Nagpur district, 
with an extensive military cantonment, a 
fine bridge over the Kanh.ln river, a Pro- 
testant and a R. Catholic church, and a 
large trade. Pop. 38,888. 

Kamptulicon, a floor-covering, first intro- 
duced to the general public in 1862. The 
best is made of india-rubber, gutta-percha, 
and powdered cork. The first two irigredi- 
entsare liquefied by naphtha or other sol vent, 
the cork-dust is then introduced, and the 
mixture, while still warm, flattened out by 
rollers into sheets of the desired length, 
width, and thickness. When hardened, pat- 
terns are printed on. It has the advantage of 
softness and warmth over ordinary oil-cloth, 
and is the best substitute for a carpet; but 
the cost of the materials used makes it ex- 
pensive, and the cheaper linoleum has now 
largely superseded it. 

Kamrup (kiim-rop'), a district of Assam, 
in the Brahmaputra valley; area, 3857 sq. 
miles. Pop. 634,249. 

Kamsin, a name in Egypt for the simoom. 

Kamtchat'ka, a large peninsula in the 
north-east of Asia. On the east it has the 
North Pacific Ocean, and on the west the 
Sea of Okhotsk; it is upwards of 800 miles 
in length and 190 in average breadth; sq. 
miles, 8.5,000. It is a Russian possession 
since 1 7 ( K). A lofty mountain range extends 
the whole length of the peninsula. Some 
of the mountains are active volcanoes, 
and eruptions are of frequent occurrence. 
A number of hot springs also exist. The 
climate is very severe. Excepting in the 
valley of the Kamtchatka River, the most 
fertile and populous settlement, the soil is 
but ill adapted for cultivation. The chief 
wealth of the country lies in its fur- producing 


animals, including the sable, the Arctic fox, 
the beaver, and the bear. Game and fish 
of all kinds abound, and form the staple 
food of the inhabitants. The Kamtcha- 
dales, once the predominant race of the 
peninsula, are a branch of the Mongol 
family, a low type physically and morally ; 
but they are rapidly vanishing before the 
Russian settlers. In 1886 they were stated 
to be under 2000. Their food consists 
mainly of fish seasoned with whale and seal 
fat. They believe in a creator and the 
immortality of the soul (including animals). 
They use dogs for draught purposes, and 
not the reindeer, like their neighbours. The 
Koryaks are a wandering tribe, living in 
the northern districts, and subsisting almost 
exclusively on the produce of the reindeer. 
The entire population is about 11,500. The 
capital, Petropaulovsk, has a pop. of about 
1000. 

Kam'yshin, a town of European Russia, 
at the juncture of the Kamyshinka and the 
Volga, in the governnient and 106 miles 
8.S.W. of Saratov. It was founded by Peter 
the Great in 1710. Pop. 17,410. 

Kanaga'wa, a seaport of Japan, in the 
island of Hondo, or Niphon, on an inlet of 
the Bay of Yedo, forming one place of 
trade with the adjacent Yolvohama, open to 
British trade since 1859. Pop. 10,000. See 
Yokohama. 

Kana'kas, the native inhabitants of the 
Sandwich Islands; in New Caledonia and 
the New Hebrides the name is applied to 
all the native labourers, without distinction 
of origin. 

Ean'ara. See Canara, 

Kana'ri"Oil, an oil yielded by the fruits 
of Canarium commune, a tree of the Indian 
Archipelago and South-eastern Asia, often 
called Java almond. The oil is used for 
culinary purposes and for burning, and is 
deemed superior to cocoa-nut oil. See Cana- 
rium. 

Kana'ris, Constantine, a Greek sailor, 
born in the island of Ipsara about 1790, 
and who became famous in Europe in 1822 
for his daring exploits in firing the Turkish 
fleets in the Chios and Tenedos Straits. In 
1825 he unsuccessfully attempted the de- 
struction of the Turkish fleet in the port of 
Alexandria, ready to carry Arab troops to 
Morea. On his return to Greece in 1828, the 
president, Capodistrias, gave him the com- 
mand of a fortress, and later on that of a 
squadron; a trust which he am ply justified by 
loyal service at a most critical period. King 
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Otho raised him successively to the rank of 
captain of the first class, admiral, and senator. 
He was minister of marine in 1846, 1848- 
49, and 1854-55. In 1862 he took an active 
part in the overthrow of the government of 
Otho. 

Kanas'ter. See Canaster, 

Kanauj. See Canoje. 

KanazaVa, a town of Japan, near the 
north-west coast of the island of Hondo 
(Niphon), with manufactures of silks, porce- 
lain, &c. I’op. 91,581. 


Kanchil, the chevrotain (which see). 

Kandahar^ or Candahar, a town of 
considerable commercial and strategical 
importance in the south of Afghanistan, on 
the direct route to India. It was held by 
British forces in 1839-42, and 1879-81, and 
the fortifications have recently been much 
strengthened. The town lies 3484 feet 
above the sea, has a large transit trade, and 
a i)op. of 60,090. 

Kanda'vu, the southernmost island of the 
Fiji group. It has a fine natural harbour, 



with a port of call for steamers, and is sur- 
rounded by a number of small islands, 
called the Kandavu group. 

Kandesh. See JOiandcsh. 

Kandy. See Candy. 

Kane, Eijsha Keni’, a surgeon, traveller, 
and Arctic explorer, born at Philadelphia 
1820, died at Havana 1857. He graduated 
as M.D. at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1842, was attached as surgeon to the 
American mission to China, and afterwards 
visited India, Egypt, and Greece. In 
1846 he rendered important service as a 
volunteer in the United States army in 
Mexico, in 1850 by his survey of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and in the same year joined the 
Grinell Expedition, as medical and scientific 
member, in the unsuccessful search for Sir 
John Franklin. His observations led him 
to the belief that there was a large open sea 
near the pole, and with a view to penetrate 
it he organized and commanded a second 
expedition, which left New York in the 
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A dvance in May, 1 853. He succeeded in get- 
ting as far as 78'" 43' N. lat., where he was 
frozen up for twenty-one mouths, and being 
harassed by scurvy and want of provisions 
was obliged to abandon the vessel. A per- 
ilous journey of 1300 miles in boats and 
sledges brought him back to Greenland, and 
he again reached New York in November, 
1855. Much broken in health, he sailed 
for Cuba to recruit, but died there. The 
accounts of bis two expeditions added much 
to our knowledge of the Arctic regions. 

Kanea. See Canca. 

Ka'nem, a district of Central Africa, 
north and north-east of Lake Tchad, now 
belonging to Bornu, but formerly an inde- 
pendent state. 

Kangaroo, the common name of a num- 
ber of animals belonging to the marsupial 
order of mammals, indigenous to Australia, 
and first made known to Europe by Captain 
Cook. The most noticeable feature about 
the kangaroo is the disproportion between 
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the upper and lower parts of the body. The 
head is small, deer- like in shape, with large 
ears; the forelegs small and five-toed; the 
hindlegs very large and powerful, with four 
toes only on the feet. The tail is long, 
thick at the base, and helps to support the 
animal when sitting erect, the usual posture 
when not feeding; it also assists the hind- 
legs in their long leaps (from 10 to 15 feet). 
The young are born very immature, and 
protected and nourished for about eight 
months in the marsupium, or pouch, into 
which the nipples of the mammary glands 
open. Kangaroos are herbivorous, and, 
where still plentiful, a serious pest to 
squatters, whose rifies have, however, con- 
siderably reduced their number. The hind- 
quarters of the large sjjecies sujjply a toler- 
able substitute for venison, while their tails 
make excellent soup, and their skins good 
rugs and leather. The kangaroo includes 
many species, varying in size from a hare 
to a large sheep, and remains of still larger 
and extinct species have been found in the 
pleistocene deposits of Australia. The lai-ger 
and most common kinds belong to the genus 
MacriUpus, and include the giant kangaroo 
{M. cfigantcm), the red kangaroo {M. rufai<), 
the brush kangaroo {M. fruticm). The tree 
kangaroos of New Guinea belong to the 
genus Ddndrogalus ; they have prehensile 
tails. The rock kangaroos of Northern Aus- 
tralia belong to the genus Petrogale, 

Kangaroo Apple [Soldnum lacinidtum)^ 
a plant of the potato genus, belonging to 
Australasia and South America, with an 
edible fruit. 

Kangaroo Grass {Anthistirla australis), 
a tall and valuable fodder-grass of Australia, 
much liked by cattle. 

Kangaroo Island, a long and barren 
island, area 1671 sq. miles, situated at the 
entrance to the St. Vincent Gulf, South 
Australia, 103 miles from Adelaide. 

Kangaroo Rat {Ilypsiprymnus), or more 
properly rat -kangaroo, a diminutive species 
of the kangaroo family, differing from the 
kangaroo proper in possessing canine teeth 
in the upi^er jaw, in their nocturnal habits, 
and their food, which chietiy consists of 
roots. 

Kangra, a large district of Hindustan, 
in the Punjab, belonging mainly to the 
Himalayan chain; area, 9069 sq. miles. 
About a ninth is under cultivation, and 
large tracts are covered with forests. The 
inhabitants are a good-looking, fair-com- 
plexioned race, mild and peaceable, and 


much attached to their country. Pop. 
763,030. There are no towns of any size. 

Kanizsa (kan'i-sha), market town of 
Hungary, district Zala, with large distil- 
leries, and fairs for grain, cattle, and pigs. 
Pop. 23,978. 

Kano, a town in Central Africa, kingdom 
of Sokoto; an important market for cotton 
goods, alum, leather, kola-nuts, and slaves. 
Pop. estimated at 30,000. 

Kanoje (kn-noj'), or Kanau.t, a town of 
Hindustan, United Provinces, on a plain 
near the Ganges. It was once the caj)ital 
of a great empire, but now consists chiefly 
<ff ruins which extend over several miles, 
though there is also a modern town with 
some manufactures. Pop. 17,500. 

Kan'sas, one of the United States, 
bounded N. by Nebraska, K. by Missouri, 
B. by Oklahoma and Indian Territory, w. 
by Colorado; area, 82,080 sq. miles. It 
consists chiefly of undulating plains, well 
watered by the Kansas and Arkansas and 
other rivers, the Missouri forming the 
boundary on the north-east. The soil is 
generally fertile, highly suitable for grain, 
vegetables, and fruit, and cattle-raising is 
carried on very extensively. The climate 
is mild, and the winter short, but violent 
winds and sudden changes of temperature 
often mar the spring season. Although an 
agricultural state, Kansas has important 
and varied manufactures, the rivers supply- 
ing the motive power in many places. 
Bituminous coal, iron ore, lime, marble, 
lead, salt, &c., are among the minerals, and 
coal is mined to a considerable extent. 
Education is well provided for, and there is 
a state university, an agricultural college, 
and other colleges and normal schools. It 
has over 5000 miles of railroad. A law 
prohibiting the manufacture and importa- 
tion of intoxicating liquora is in force, and 
generally observed. The chief towns are 
Leavenworth, Lawrence, Topeka, and At- 
chison; Topeka being the state capital. 
Kansas originally belonged to the Louisiana 
territory. Settlers had entered it in con- 
siderable numbers by 1853, and in 1860 it 
was admitted one of the States of the 
Union. Pop. (1900), 1,469,496. 

Kansas City, a town of the United States, 
mainly in Missouri, partly in Kansas, 
right bank of the Missouri, in the midst of 
a rich agricultural region, and forming a 
centre in which numerous railroads meet, 
thus making it a great commercial em- 
porium. As a live-stock market it is prob« 
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ab^y the first in the States (tlie stock han- 
dled reaching tlie value of £20,000,000 an- 
nually), and it is also a great beef and pork 
packing centre, its grain trade also being 
large. Its manufactures are also of iinjwrt- 
ance. Its pop., wliich was 55,785 in 1880, 
was 215,180 in 1900 (51,418 being in Kan- 
sas State). 

Kansas River, a river of Kansas, formed 
by the junction of the Solomon and Smoky 
Hill (the latter rising in the Kmiky Moun- 
tains), traverses the state in an easterly 
direction, and falls into the Missouri near 
Kansas C^ity. 

Kansoo', or Kansu, an inland province in 
the north of China; area, 8H,t)08 sq. miles. 
It is mountainous, some of the peaks rising 
more than 10,000 feet above sea-level, and 
is watered by the Yellow River, but has few 
fertile tracts. The climate is cold, but 
wheat, barley, and millet grow, and large 
flocks and herds are maintained. Lan-choo- 
foo is the capital. Pop./),4n,188. 

Kant, Immanukl, a celebrated German 
philosopher, the founder of the ‘critical’ or 
Kantian philosophy, born at Konigsberg, 
Prussia, 1724, died at the same place 1804. 
His first education, which was of a strictly 
religious character, he received under the 
paternal roof, his father, whose fanuly is 
believed to have been of Scottish origin, 
being a saddler of limited means. He early 
showed great application to study, and was 
sent to the Collegium Pre<lericianum, and 
then (in 1 740) to the university of his native 
city. His progress at college and at the 
university was rapid and brilliant, his studies 
embracing in particular mathematics and 
physics, as well as philosophy. Leaving the 
university after three years, he engaged in 
tuition, and it was not till 1755 that he took 
his degree. Soon after this he was appointed 
one of the teachers in the Kiinigsberg Uni- 
versity, and lectured on logic, metaphysics, 
mathematics, and natural philosophy, to 
which, at subsequent periods, he added 
natural law, moral philosophy, natural theo- 
logy, and physical geography. In 1770 he 
became a full professor, obtaining the chair 
of logic and metaphysics, a post that he occu- 
pied till 1797. It is impossible within our 
space to give anything like an exposition of 
the philosophy of Kant, which has profoundly 
influenced all subsequent philosophical specu- 
lations. Dissatisfied with the dogmatisms 
of Wolff and the scepticism of Hume, he 
set himself to investigate the field of meta- 
physics for himself, and in the first place 
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proceeded to the examination of the origin, 
extent, and limits of human knowledge. 
According to him, part of our knowledge 
is knowledge a priori, or original, trans- 
cendental, and independent of experience; 
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part of it is a posteriori, or based on ex- 
perience. What he calls the ‘pure rejison’ 
has to do with the former. His great 
work named the Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft — Critique of Pure Iletison (first edi- 
tion, Riga, 1781), contains the foundation 
for his whole system of philosophy. In the 
preface to a later work, the Kritik der 
Urtheilskraft— Critique of the Power of 
Judgment (Berlin, 1790), he defines ‘pure 
reason’ thus: Pure reason is the faculty to 
understand by a pr /or/ principles; and the 
discussion of the ]>os8ibility of these princi- 
ples, and the delimitation of this faculty, 
constitutes the criti<iiue of [)ure reason. In 
the first rank of such ideas as we do not 
derive from experience are space and time. 
Kant shows that all our perceptions are 
submitted to these two forms, hence he 
concludes that they are within us, and not 
in the objects; they are neccssar// and pure 
intuitions of the internal sense. ’I'ho three 
original faculties, through the medium of 
which we acc^uire knowledge, are seme, 
under standincf, reason. Sense, a passive 
and receptive faculty, has, as already stated, 
for its forms or conditions space and time. 
Understanding is an active or 8pontanef)U8 
faculty, and consists in the power of form- 
ing conceptions according to such categories 
as unity, plurality, causality, &c., which 
categories are applied to objects of experi- 
ence through the medium of the two forms 
of perception, space and time. Reason is 
the third or highest degree of mental spon- 
taneity, and consists in the power of form- 
ing ideas. As it is the province of the 
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understanding to form tbe intuitions of 
sense into conceptions, so it is the business 
of reason to form conceptions into ideas. 
Far from rejecting experience, Kant con- 
siders the work of all our life but the action 
of our innate faculties on the conceptions 
which come to us from without. He pro- 
ceeds in a similar way with morality; the 
idea of good and bad is a necessary condi- 
tion, an original basis of morals, which is 
supposed in every one of our moral redec- 
tions, and not obtained by experience. He 
treats this [)art of his philosophy in his 
Kritik der praktischen Vernuuft — Critique 
of Practi(!al Reason (1788). 

Kanu'ii, or Kano'ut, a Soudanese people, 
who form the principal portion of the popu- 
lation of Bornou. 

Ka'olin, a name first given by the Chinese 
to a j)ure white clay used by them in the 
manufacture of porcelain. Kaolin is the 
result of the decomposition of granitic rock, 
containing felspar, mica, and (juartz. Simi- 
lar clays, differing slightly in colour and in 
the percentage of constituents, are found at 
SchneeberginSaxony,furnishingthematerial 
of Dresden china; at Limoges, in France, em- 
ployed for Limoges ware; and at St. Austell, 
in Cornwall, the source of supply for the 
British potteries. It is also found in Ne- 
braska and some of the eastern states of 
America. In its natural state kaolin some- 
what resembles mortar; by sorting and re- 
peated filtration it is freed from all coarse 
ingredients, then dried in pans and sheds, 
and sent into tlie market cut into blocks. 

Kapun'da, a town in South Australia, 49 
miles N. of Adelaide, famous for its copper 
mines, now closed. There are quarries of 
fine marble. Pop. 1949. 

Kapurthala (ka-port'ha-la), native state 
of India, province Punjab, between the 
Beas and the Sutlej rivers ; area 598 square 
miles, pop. 299,690. The capital, Kapurt- 
hala, lies 65 miles east of Lahore, and 8 
miles from the left bank of the Beas. Pop. 
17,000' 

Karachi (ka-rii'che). See Kurrachee. 

Karaites, a Jewish sect, founded about 
the middle of the 8th century by Anan Ben 
David, and which was for a long time the 
object of persecution by the orthodox Jews, 
They refuse to accept as divine or authorita- 
tive the traditions and doctrines of the Tal- 
mud, or those in the rabbinical writings, 
and adhere closely to the text and letter of 
the Old Testament. The sect never became 
very important, although thinly spread over 


many eastern countries. They are still 
found in Poland, Galicia, Alexandria, and 
Constantinople; but their chief force is in 
the C/rimea, where some thousands are said 
to exist. 

Karako'rum, a name sometimes given to 
the mountain range in Central Asia form- 
ing a sort cjf rampart between Cashmere 
and Eastern Turkestan, and forming the 
watershed between the Indus basin and 
that of the Tarim. 'J'he name is also given 
to a pass in this range, 18,000 feet above 
sea-level, on the direct road from India to 
Eastern Turkestan. 

Kar'aman, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in 
the pashalic of Karaniania, in a valley of 
the Taurus chain, formerly the residence of 
the pasha. Pop. 7500. 

Karama'nia, or Caramania, a vilayet of 
Asiatic Turkey, in Asia Minor. It is tra- 
versed from east to west by the Taurus 
range, covered with oak and pine forests, 
and watered by the Kizil-Irmak, the Sy- 
hoon, and other lesser rivers. The climate 
is genial, the soil rich, producing abundant 
harvests, and the vine and the fig grow in 
profusion. The chief occupation of the in- 
habitants, mostly Turkish, is the rearing of 
live stock. The capital is Konieh. 

Karani'sm, Nicolai Michatlovitch, im- 
perial Russian historiographer, born in a 
village of the government of Orenburg in 
1765, died at St. Petersburg 1826. He re- 
ceived a desultory education at a private 
school in Moscow, but made up the defici- 
ency by extensive reading and continental 
travel. In 1792 he founded the Moscow 
Journal, and in subsequent years several 
literary periodicals. He did much to purify 
his native language, and gave a fresh im- 
petus to Russian literature. His title to 
fame rests on his History of the Russian 
Em])ire (12 vols., St. Petersburg, 1816-24), 
a work written in fine style, with imparti- 
ality and penetration, and translated into 
several other languages, including an Eng- 
lish edition. 

Kara-Su-Bazar', a Russian town in the 
Crimea, formerly a very important market, 
but its commerce is declining. Pop. 1 4,397. 

Karatchef , a town of Russia, government 
of Orel. Pop. 13,143. 

Karauli', a town of India, in Rajputiina, 
capital of native state of same name, sur- 
rounded by walls and a moat, and contain- 
ing a palace, handsome temples, &c. Pop. 
23,124. — The state, which is under the 
superintendence of the Bhurtpore and Ka- 
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rauli Agency, has an area of 1208 sq. miles, 
and a population of 148,670. 

Ka^reuB, a pagan tribe of Btirmah, for- 
merly confined to a region beyond the Sal- 
ween River, called Karen- ni, on the borders 
of Burmah and Siam, but now distributed 
over various parts of Burmah. They are 
an intelligent and industrious race, many of 
them having become Christianized, chiefly 
through the agency of American mission- 
aries. 'J'hey are estimated at about 100,000, 
but the Karen dialect is stated to be spoken 
by six times that numljer. 

Karikar, or Carxoal, a small French 
settlement in India, in the Carnatic, on the 
Cioromandel coast, 1.^)0 miles s. of Madras. 
Area, 62 sq. miles; pop. o8,090.— Karikal, 
the capital, on the Cavery delta, has a pop. 
of 18,038, and a large export trade, chiefly 
in rice. 

Karli', a celebrated Buddhist cave-temple 
of India, Poonah district of Bombay presi- 
dency. It is rich in sculpture, and is divided 
like a church into nave and aisles, with an 
apse. 

Karlsbad, Karlsruhe, Karlstadt, &c. 

See Carlsbad f &c, 

Karma'thians, once a powerful Moham- 
medan sect, founded in Irak by Ilamdan 
Karinat during the 9th century, who 
adopted the dcjctrines of the Ismailis, and 
introduced communism among his rapidly 
increasing flock. Missionaries were trained 
to spread Ins creed, and one of them, Abu 
Said, gained a strong hold on the people of 
the Persian Gulf. The caliph, afraid of the 
influence of the new sect, sent an army for 
its suppression, but he was defeated, and 
Abu Said took possession of the whole 
country. His son Abu Tahir, who suc- 
ceeded him, made further conc[ue8ts, and 
became master of almost all Arabia, Syria, 
and Irak; but under his successors this 
power rapidly declined, and was finally 
broken towards the end of the 10th cen- 
tury. 

Kamak. See Thebes. 

Karaal (kar-nal'), an Indian town and 
district, in the Punjab; area of district, 2396 
sq. miles; pop. 683,718. — Karnal, the 
head-quarters of the district, trades largely 
with Delhi and Umballa. Pop. 23,659. 

KamuV, or Karnool', a town in India, 
in the presidency of Madras, situated in the 
fork formed by the junction of the Hundri 
with the Tungabhadra, with a dismantled 
fort. Pop. 25,376. — The district has an 
area of 7614 sq. miles; a pop. of 817,811. 
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Karr, Jean Baptiste Alphonse, a French 
journalist and romance writer, born 1808, 
and educated at the College Bourbon, Paris. 
In 1832 appeared his first novel, bous les 
Tilleuls, originally written in verse, and 
which at once brought him into notice. 
Numerous other works followed in rapid 
succession, and he also contributed largely 
to journals and reviews, including the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. In 1836 he became 
editor of the Figaro, and in 1839 commenced 
in it the fortnightly Guepes (‘Wasps’), a 
publication which attracted much attention 
for a time by its witty and humorous anec- 
dotes and character sketches, and brought 
him considerable profit and much ill-will. 
In 1856 he retired to Nice, where he engaged 
in fruit and flower culture. He died in 1890. 
— His d.aughter, Thkuese Karr, has also 
published several works. 

Karri, a valuable timber largely expor- 
ted from Western Australia, and obtained 
from an enormous tree belonging to the 
Eucalyptus family. 

Karroos, the name given in South Africa 
to the elevated table-lands, 3000 to 4000 
feet above sea -level, lying between the 
mountain ranges. The soil is shallow bnt 
rich, and during tbe rainy season, or when 
artificially watered, vegetation is most pro- 
fuse. The Karroos form excellent pastur- 
age for cattle, sheep, and Angora goats; 
and great tracts are now occupied as farms, 
the uncertain rainfall being supplemented 
by permanent springs and large reservoirs. 
The ‘Great Karroo,’ in Cape Colony, ex- 
tends from east to west for 300 miles, with 
a breadth of 7 0 miles. 

Kars, a town on the Russo-Turkish fron- 
tier in Asia, formerly a Turkish fortress, and 
the scene of several gallant defences. Cap- 
tured and annexed by tbe Russians in No- 
vember, 1878, it has become the capital of a 
Russian province of the same name; area, 
7176 sq. miles, pop. 292,498. It has since 
been connected with Batoum and Tiflis by 
military roads, and the fortifications have 
been much enlarged and strengthened. Pop. 
20,891. 

Karst, a mountain or elevated region of 
Austria, north-east of the Adriatic, in the 
Coast Lands, Carniola, Croatia, and Dal- 
matia. 

Kartar'pur, a town of India; Punjab, 
hereditary residence of the Our a or high 
priest of the Sikhs. Pop. 10,500. 

KartikeVS'* the Hindu god of war. He 
is represented riding on a peacock, with six 
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heads and twelve hands, in which numerous 
weapons are brandished. 

Karun', a navigable river of South-wes- 
tern Persia, falling into the Shatt-el-Arab, 
or joint stream of the Euphrates and I'igris. 
It has recently been opened to foreign trade 
as far as Ahwaz. 

Karwar', a seaport of India, Bombay 
presidency, with a safe harbour and a good 
trade. Pop. 13,761. 

Kasbin. See Kazvin. 

Kaschau (ka-shou'), a town of Hungary, 
capital of the county of Abaujvar. Jt is 
beautifully situated, surroundcfl by vine- 
yards, and one of the best-built towns in 
Hungary. Pop. 85,586. 

Easganj', a town of India, United Prov- 
inces; well built, with a good trade in grain 
and sugar. Po]). 16,535. 

Kashan', a town of Persia, province of 
Irak-Ajeuu, in a fertile plain 90 miles south 
from Ispahan. It is regularly built, has 
many line moscpies, &c., and its silks, car- 
pets, jewelry, &c., are much esteemed. Pojx 
‘25,000 to 30,000. 

Kashgar', a Chinese town of Central 
Asia, in Eastern 'J’urkestan, on a river of 
the same name, with considerable manu- 
factures f)f cotton, linen, gold and silver 
clotlis, carpets, &c., and an extensive trade, 
its itosition at the junction of several great 
routes making it the emporium of much of 
the commerce of Central Asi.a. Pop. esti- 
mated at from 40,000 to 80,000. 

Kashkar {Ovis Polii), a largo species of 
sheep inhabiting the lofty plateaus of (‘en- 
tral Asia. 1'he male lias very large horns 
bent circularly, while the female has horns 
resembling those of a goat. 

Kashmir. See VaHJnnfrc. 

Kasipur', town of India, United Prov- 
inces, a great place of Hindu pilgrimage. 
Po]). 14,667. 

Kassa'i, a river of Southern Africa, a 
tributary of the Sankulla, and thus belong- 
ing to the Congo system. 

Kas'sala, a town in Nubia, on the Mareb, 
a tributary of the Nile, 250 miles east of 
Khartum, and about the same distance west 
of Massowah. It was formerly a place of 
importance, but has greatly declined since 
the rising of the Mahdi. 

Kassel See Cassel. 

Kassimof , a town of Russia, in the gov- 
ernment of and 70 miles e.n.e. of Riazan, 
on the Oka. It has a large trade, and carries 
on tanning, the boot and shoe manufacture, 
&c. Pop. 18,315. 


Kastamu'ni, a town of Asia Minor, capi- 
tal of the Turkish vilayet of its own name, 
100 miles n.n.e. of Angora, with manufac- 
tures of printed cottons and copper-wares, 
dye-works, &c., and a trade in Angora-goat’s 
hair. Pop. estimated at 40,000. 

Kasur', town of India, Ijahore district, 
Punjab, with manufactures of leather and a 
good trade. Pop. 22,022. 

Kater, Henry, an English writer on phy- 
sics, born at Bristol in 1777, died in Lon- 
don 1835. He joined the Indian army, 
gained the rank of captain, and rendered 
great service by his trigonometrical surveys. 
His health compelled him to retire on half- 
pay in 1814, and henceforth he devoted his 
time to scientific pursuits; the seconds pen- 
dulum, terrestrial gravity, and standard 
measures commanding his chief attention. 

Kathmandu. See Khatmandu. 

Kat'rine, Loch, a picturesque and much- 
frequented lake, Scotland, county of Perth, 
5 miles east of Loch Lomond; 10 miles 
long, in some places 2 miles broad, encircled 
by lofty mountains and rocky ravines clothed 
with trees. At its east end is the cele- 
brated pass of the Trossaclis, rendered fa* 
mous by Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Through 
this })a88 a stream flows, caiTyiug the sur- 
plus waters of the lalte to Loch Achray. 
The water-supply to the city of Glasgow is 
drawn from Loch Katrine. 

Kattywar, orKXTHiAWAR (kiit-hi-a-wiir'), 
a peninsula of Hindustan, Bombay presi- 
dency, between the Gulf of (’ambay and the 
Runn of (hitch. Most of it is occupied by 
the Kattywar agency, formed by numerous 
small native states of Guzerat,many of which 
are tributaries to the British government, 
to the Guicowar of Baroda, or to the Nawab 
of Junagjirh. The surface is generally un- 
dulating, the soil sandy, and only productive 
where irrigated, (yottoii is the principal croj). 
Area about 22,000 square miles, pop. 2| 
millions. 

Eatwijk (kat'wik), a place on the coast 
of Holland, near where the Rhine enters 
the sea by means of sluices, now much fre- 
quented for sea-bathing. 

Ka'tydid {Phti/pht/lJum concavmn), a spe- 
cies of grasshopper of a pale green colour, 
body about an inch long, found in some parts 
of North America, and so named from the 
sound of its note. This is produced by 
the friction of the taborets in the trian- 
gular overlapping portion of each wing- 
cover against the other, and is strengthened 
by the escape of air from the sacs of the 
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body, so as to be heard on a quiet night at 
a quarter of a mile distance. The females 
are noiseless. 

Katzbach (kat8'ba/i)> » small river of 
Prussia, in Silesia, passing near Liegnitz, 
famous for the important and decisive victory 
which the Prussians under Bliicher gained, 
August 26, 1813, over the French under 
M acdonald. 

Kauai (kou'i), the most north-westerly 
island of the Sandwich group. 

Kaufmann, Marik Angelica, a distin- 
guished painter, born at Coire, Switzerland, 
1741, died at Rome 1807. She received 
instruction in drawing and painting from her 
father, himself a painter, and before the age 
of tv\enty she had become famous. The 
study of the Italian masters perfected her 
style, and while at A'^enice she was imluced 
to go to London (in 1765), where she had 
a very successful career. Sir Joshua Rey 
Holds is said to have been in love with her, 
but she mairied a Swedish adventurer call- 
ing himself Count Horn, from whom she 
afterwards obtained a divorce. In 1781 she 
marrit jda Venetian landscape-painter named 
Zucchi, returned tlic following year to Italy, 
and filially settled in Rome. She is at her 
best in ideal figures, her faces are tender and 
elevating, her grouping and draping excel- 
lent, but her (lesign often lacks energy and 
firmness, while her colouring (the latest 
l)uintings excepted) is rather too brilliant. 
She was one of the original members of the 
Royal Academy. 

Kaulbach (kourba/i), AVilhelm von, one 
of the greatest of modern Herman pain- 
ters, born at Arolsen, Waldeck, in 1805; 
died at Munich of cholera in 1874. He 
studied at the art academy of Dhsseldorf 
under Cornelius, whom he assisted in the 
exe(!ution of the frescoes of the Glyptothek 
or gallery at M unich, and subsequently suc- 
ceeded in the Munich Academy. The de- 
sire of King Ludwig of Bavaria to make 
Munich the centre of German art afforded 
free scope for his genius, and he was long 
engaged in the decoration of the Hofgarten, 
the Odeon, the palaces of Maximilian and 
Ludwig, and the new Pinacothek, for which 
he did the series of designs of contemporary 
groups of artists, architects, &c., executed in 
fresco on the exterior. His most ambitious 
pictures, with the exception of the Madhouse 
(1828), are to be found in a series (utilized in 
the decoration of the Berlin Museum) seeking 
to depict the progress of the human race in 
typical scenes from the great historic periods, 
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and comprising the Tower of Babel, Age of 
Homer, Destruction of Jerusalem, Battle 
of the Huns and Romans, the C'rusades, 
and the Reformation (1834-63). l^esides 
these, however, he left a large number of 
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portraits, designs, and illustratioiiH of books, 
including the Reinuke lAiciis, the Gospels, 
and the works of Sliakes[»eare, Goethe, and 
Schiller. As a colourist he was of inferior 
rank, his main strength lying in form and 
composition. In choice and handling of 
themes he showed the width of range of a 
mind of very high order, essaying with ex- 
ceptional success all styles of his art from 
Michael Angelo to Hogarth; but the artistic 
value of his work is often lessened by a ten- 
dency to symbolism and allegory, and a too 
obvious straining after an idea. He stands 
in the transition from the idealism of Cor- 
nelius to the more realistic schools of modem 
historic j)ai liters. 

Kauri Pine ( /^(tmmara aantrfdU)^ a tree 
peculiar to New' Zealand, and found there 
only at the northern extremity of the North 
Island. It reaches the height of 1 50 feet, 
and its timber is much valued for building 
purposes, for making furniture, &c., but un- 
fortunately the supply is not likely to hold 
out long. The resin of this tree, the kauri 
gum, forms a valuable export, and is used 
in making fine varnish, &c. Most of it is 
obtained in a fossil state, by digging. 

Kava. See Ava-ava. 

Kavanagh (kav'a-na), Jui.ia, a British 
novelist, born at Thurles (Tipperary) 1824, 
died at Nice 1877. She was educated and 
lived much in Paris. Madeleine, Natalie, 
and Daisy Burns, are some of her best 
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novels, while Women in France of the 18th 
Century is an excellent biographical work. 

Kaveri. See (Javerij. , 

Kaye, Sir John William, English writer, 
born 1824, died 1874. Ho was educated 
at Eton and Addiscombe Military (kdlege, 
served as officer in India until 1 841, entered 
the civil service of the East Imlia Company 
in London 1856, and became a secretary at 
the India office in the following year. He 
was a shrewd observer, and made good use 
of his Indian, military, and official experi- 
ence in the production of many historical 
and biograidiical works, chief among which 
are his Histories of Afghanistan, of tfie East 
India (.'onipany, and of the Sepoy War. 

Kazan', a city of Eurojiean llussia, 
capital of the gov. of same name, situatcil 
on the Kasanka, about 4 miles above its 
junction with the Volga. It is an exten- 
sive city, strongly fortified, with large wool- 
combing, weaving, and dyeing establish- 
ments, tanneries and soap-works, and a 
government dockyard in its vicinity. The 
timber, flour, and hemp fairs of Kazan are 
of the largest in the Itussian Empire. The 
university is a great seat for oriental learning, 
with nearly a thousand students. I'op. 
140,726. — The gov. is surrounded by the 
governments of Viatha, Orenburg, Nijni- 
Novgorod, and Siirdursk; area 24,601, pop. 

1 , 992,985. It is well watered by the Volga, 
the Kama, the Sura, the Viatka, the Ka- 
sanka; the climate is temperate; agriculture, 
cattle-raising, and fishing are the chief occu- 
[)ationB. 

Kazan'lik, a town of Eastern Koumelia, 
at the foot of the l^alkans. Poj). 20,000. 

Kaz'vin, a town of Persia, prov, Irak- 
Ajemi, 90 miles north-west of Teheran. It 
has been greatly devastated by earthquakes, 
but has still a considerable trade. Pop. 
25,000. 

Kean, Charlks Joiin, actor, son of the 
celebrated Edmund Kean, born at Water- 
ford 1811, died at Loudon 1868. He was 
educated at Eton, but being thrown on his 
own resources in 1827 he took to the stage, 
and made his d^bid at Drury Lane as Young 
Norval. In 1830 he visited America, estab- 
lished Ms reputation, and reappeared as a 
leading actor in London in 1838, among his 
parts being Hamlet and Richard 111. He 
married the accomplished actress Ellen Tree 
in 1842, revisited the United States in 1845, 
and in 1851 became sole lessee of the Prin- 
cess’ Theatre, Tjondon, where he put some of 
Shakspere’s plays on the stage with a splen- 


dour never before attempted. In 1863 he 
made a tour to Australia, California, Jamaica, 
the United States, Canada, Ac., which proved 
a great financial success. On his return he 
continued to play in London and the pro- 
vinces until a short time before his death. 
He inherited little of his father’s genius, 
and his success was largely due to effective 
staging. 

Kean, Eumund, the most brilliant tragic 
actor of his age, was born in London in 1787, 
died at Richmond 1833. His parents were 
}>oor and connected in a low capacity with 
the theatrical profession. At two years of 
age he was jJaeed in a pantomime, at seven 
he went to schocJ, but ran away, and for a 
sliort tijue he was a cabin-boy in a vessel. 
Returning to the boards he ultimately ob- 
tained an engagement at one of the minor 
Tjondon theatres. When not yet thirteen 
years of age he managed to please his coun- 
try audiences as Hamlet, ('ato, Ac., ami in 
Windsor he gained the apj)lause of the royal 
family in Richard III. He married Miss 
( -hambers, an actress in his comi)any, in 
1808. In 1814 he a]>peared at l)rury Lane 
first as Shylock and then as Richard III. 
His success was sudden and unexampled, and 
was equally great in other parts, including 
Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, lago, Lear, Ac. 
Visits to the provinces, to Paris, and the 
United States brought him fresh fame and 
profit, and his hold on the public remained 
uninterrupted until 1825, when he appeared 
in the character of co-respondent in an action 
of divorce. 11 e never regained public favour; 
his dissolute habits also began to tell on him, 
and he made his last appearance in Othello, 
in company with his sou Charles, in 1833, but 
broke down during the performance, and his 
death took place some three months later. 

Keats, doHN, an English jioet, was the 
son of a livery -stable proprietor, and was 
born in London 31st October, 1795; died at 
Rome 24th February, 1821. In 1803 9 
he was at a school at Enfield, after which 
he was apprenticed to a surgeon. This [>i'o- 
fession was not congenial, and he got his 
indentures cancelled, but continue<l bis me- 
dical training at Cuy’s Hospital till about 
1817. He now devoted himself entirely to 
literature, ha\'ing as friends or acquain- 
tances Leigh Hunt, Shelley, and other dis- 
tinguished authors. His first volume of 
poems came out in 1817. Endymion, a 
Poetic Romance, appeared in 1818; his last 
volume of poetry, containing Lamia, Isa- 
bella, The Eve of St. Agnes, Hyperion, and 
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otiier poems in 1820. By this time he had 
become so ill of consumption (inherited from 
his mother) that he was advised to seek a 
warmer climate; but it was too late, and 
though he reached Kome he only survived 
a sh(jrt time. Shelley honoured his memory 
by his elegy Adonais. Keats charms by 
his love of nature, his keen sensuous percep- 
tit)ii, and his sweet harmony ; but his beau- 
tiful thoughts are often hidden by wild 
fancies, while errors of tjiste and faults of 
diction abound in his poetry. Ihit his later 
works are free of many of the faults of the 
earlier productions, and place him in the 
front rank of the poets of his age. 

Kebla. See Kaaha. 

Ke'ble, John, an English divine and poet, 
born 171^2, died 1860. lie gained his bache- 
lor s degree at Oxford University, 1810, 
where he become afterwards puldicexaniiner 
and professor of poetry. In 1885 he ob- 
tained the living of Jliirsley, near Win- 
chester, which he held until his death. As 
a zealous high churchman lie was associated 
with Newman and Ihisey in getting ui> the 
famous dVacts for tlie 'J’iines (1888), His 
reputation is chiefly due to his well known 
volume of hymns, 'bhe Uliristiaii Year. He 
also wrote Lyra Innocentium, a series of 
poems on children, Sermons, Ac. Keble 
College, Oxford, was established in honour 
of his memory. 

Ke'ble College, one of the colleges of Ox- 
ford University, Imilt by Hul)scri|)tion as a 
memorial of the I lev. John Keble (see 
above), and iiujorporated in 1870 by royal 
chartta’. 'Jlie cliarter declares it to be 
Houiide<l and constituted with the es})ecial 
object .and intent of providing persons de- 
sirous of academical education, and willing 
to live economically, with a college whei-ein 
sober living and high culture of the mind 
may be coml)ined with ( diristian training, 
based upon the principles of the ( Jiurch of 
l^ngland,’ d'he college is a flourishing in- 
stitution, and has the patronage of about a 
dozen livings. 

Kecskemet (kech'ke-met), one of the 
largest market towns of Hungary, 50 miles 
south-east of Budapest. It has an exten- 
sive trade in horses and cattle, and much- 
frerpiented fairs. Pop. 56,951, 

Kedge, a small anchor used to keep a ship 
steady and clear from her bower anchor, 
while she rides in a harbour or river, also in 
removing her from one part of a harbour to 
another. See Anchor. 

Keel, the bottom timber in a wooden 
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vessel which fonns the main support and 
connection of the whole fabric. It is gen- 
erally composed of several thick pieces of 
timber placed lengthways, scarfed and 
bolted together. A piece bolted to the bot- 
tom of the keel is called the fcccl^ and 
an internal piece, also bolted to the keel, is 
called the keilwn. In iron vessels the ar- 
rangement of parts is altogether different. 

Keeling Islands, or Uocob Ihlandh, a 
small group of coral islands in the Indian 
Ocean, south of Sumatra, discovered by Wil- 
liam Keeling in 1609, belonging to Britain, 
and since 1 885 a dependency of the Straits 
Settlements; area about 9 Bcjuare miles, 
])op. about 500, partly consisting of mem- 
bers of a family of the name of Boss, who 
manage all the affairs of the islands, but 
cliiefly t)f ]\! alays born on the islands, and a 
smaller miud)er of imported Java coolies. 
1'ho islands form a sort of horse-shoe, in- 
closing a lagoon. They are all thickly 
planted with cocoji-nuts, which form the 
juincipal product. Bice is the chief import. 
Idle sea teems with fish, which are largely 
cauglit. INadtry, sheej), and rabbits have 
been introduced, as wcdl as various fruits 
and \ egetablcH. Thu climate is temiierate 
aiul healthy, but tremendous cyclones are 
sometimes experienced. 

Keep, in castles of tlui old type, a kind of 
strong tower, to which tlic besieged retreated 
arul made their last efforts of defence. 

Keeper of the Great Seal, in England, 
80 called because the sovereign’s great seal 
is delivered into his custody. See Chan^ 
cell or. 

Keeper of the Privy Seal, in England, 
an official through whose hands pass all 
cliarters signed by the king, before they 
come to the great seal. 

Keewat'in. See Keimiin. 

Kehl (kal), a town of Baden, at the con- 
fluence of the Kinzig and Sehulter with the 
Khine, opposite Strasburg, once an impor- 
tant fortress, but its fortifications have been 
dismantled. Pop. 3215. 

Keighley (ke'la or keth'la), a mimici[)al 
borough of England, W. Riding of York; 
with manufactures of woollen aiul worstiMl 
goods, worstedspiiming machinery, machine- 
tool works, iron-foundries, sewing-machine 
works, &c. It gives name to a pari. div. of 
the county. Pop. (1901), 41,565. 

Kei River, Great, in South-east Africa, 
formerly the boundary between British 
Katfraria and KafFraria Proper, rises, with 
its branches the Black and White Kei, in 
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the Stormbergen Mouritaius, and flows south- 
west into the Indian Ocean. 

KeiBk'ama, a river in South Africa, for- 
merly the boundary between Cape Colony 
and British Kaffraria. 

Keith (kSth), a town of Scotland, partly 
in Banff, partly in Elginshire, on the Isla, 
1.0 miles B.K. of Elgin. It has flour-mills, 
some spinning and W(5aving of wool, and 
other industries. Pop. 4703. 

Keith (keth), a distinguished Scottish fa- 
mily, to which belonged the hereditary office 
of grand- inari sell al of the kingdom. The first 
earl-marischal was William Keith, created 
earl in 1458. A successor of his, the fifth 
earl-marischal, founded and endowed Mari- 
schal College and U ni versity , Al)crdeen. The 
family had at one time great estates, their 
head-quarters being in Aberdeenshire and 
Kincardineshire, in which latter county 
Jliinnottar Castle was their seat. 'J’he most 
celebrated of the Keiths was Jamks, field- 
marshal under Frederick the Great, son of 
William Keith, ninth earl-marischal, born 
Itiflfl, died on the battle-field of Hochkirch 
1758. When nineteen years of age he fought 
under the standard of the Pretender in the 
battle of !8heriffmuir, 1715, where he was 
wounded. Outlawed and deprived of his 
property, he fled to France, studied mathe- 
matics and military tactics with sufficient 
success to become memljer of the Academic 
des Sciences, Paris. In 1717 he travelled 
in Italy, Switzerland, Portugal, and Spain, 
where he obtained the command of an Irish 
brigade through the influence of the Duke 
of Liria. He went with the duke to St. 
Petersburg, obtained high command under 
the Czarina Elizabeth, and distinguished him- 
self in the wars against the Turks and the 
Swedes. In 1747 he transferred his services 
to Prussia, became field-marshal and con- 
fidential adviser and companion of Frederick 
the (Jreat, and in 1749 governor of Berlin. 
Keith liighly distinguished himself in the 
wars of that monarch. He was a man of 
great talent, remarkable bravery, and rigid 
honesty, faithfulness, and disinterestedness. 
A marble statue was erected to his memory 
in Bei lin by Frederick, and a copy of it in 
bronze was presented to Peterhead by King 
William of Prussia in 1868. Keith’s eldest 
brother Georg b, tenth earl-marischal (bom 
1685, died 1778), had also to leave Scotland 
for his share in the Jacobite rising. He 
latterly joined his brother in Berlin, and 
also gained the favour of the king. He 
regained his titles, and some of his Scottish 


lands, but did not return to reside in his 
native country. He made himself highly 
useful to Frederick as a diplomatist. 

Kelat', or Khelat', a town of Beluchistan, 
capital of the territories of the Khan of Khe- 
lat, occupies the side of a hill at a height of 
nearly 7000 feet above the sea. It is sur- 
rounded by a mud wall flanked with bas- 
tions, and the streets are narrow and filthy. 
The manufactures consist chiefly of muskets 
and sword cutlery ; and there is a small trade 
with Sind, Bombay, and Candahar. Kelat 
was stormed by the British in 1839, recap- 
tured by insurgents from a weak garrison 
of Sepoys, and again taken by the British. 
Pop. estimated at 12,000. 

Kellermann, Francois CHRT8TOPHE,Duke 
of Valmy, marshal and peer of France, born 
1735, died 1820. He joined the army as a 
volunteer in 1752, distinguished himself dur- 
ing the Seven Years’ war, and rose rapidly to 
the command of an army corps. At the 
commencement of the revolutionary war he 
received the command of the army of the 
Moselle, formed a junction with Dumoiiriez, 
and sustained the ‘cannonade of Valmy,’ 
which caused the allies to retreat. In the 
following wars Kellermann received various 
commands, and Napoleon loaded him with 
honours. After the restoration of the Bour- 
bons he was appointed a member of the 
chamber of peers. His son, the second duke, 
born 1770, died 1835, also distinguished 
himself in the Napoleonic wars, in Italy, in 
the Peninsula in the campaign of 1813, at 
Ligny, and at Waterloo. 

Kells (originally A'cn/Zi), a town of Ireland, 
county Meath, picturesquely situated on a 
small hill near the Blackwater, 35 miles 
north-west of Dublin. It is a very ancient 
town, and was formerly a place of much 
ecclesiastical importance, with magnificent 
edifices. There is a round-tower here. Pop. 
2427. 

Kelp, in commerce, the crude alkaline 
substance obtained by burning sea- weeds, 
chiefly of the species Fucus serrdtus, F. 
vesiculdsus, F. nodosua, Laminaria hulbom^ 
L. digitdta. The sea- weed is gathered dur- 
ing the summer, dried on the shore, then 
stacked under shelter for some weeks until 
it becomes covered with a white saline efflo- 
rescence, when it is ready for burning, which 
is effected in a round brick-lined pit, or 
oblong kiln. As the weed softens, it is well 
stirred with a heated iron until it becomes 
a semi-fluid mass; it is then cooled and 
broken into pieces ready for the market 
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When salt was dear, the bulk of soda used 
in soap- making was obtained from kelp and 
barilla, and the kelp manufacture was a 
source of large profit in Ireland, Scotland, 
and the Hebrides; but since soda can be 
manufactured from salt much cheaper, it 
has ceased to be a flourishing industry. 
Kelp is now chiefly used for the production 
of iodine and chloride of potassium; a ton 
of kelp yields about 8 lbs. <if iodine. The 
sea- weed of Guernsey is the richest in iodine. 

Kelso, a Scottish town in Roxburghshire, 
beautifully situated at the confluence of the 
Teviot and Tweed, on the left bank of the 
latter, 38 miles 8.K. of Edinburgh. In the out- 
skirts of the town are the magnificent ruins 
of Jvelso Abbey, founded and endowed by 
David I. in 1128. It is in the form of a 
Latin cross, and is a fine specimen of the 
Norman style of architecture. In the imme- 
diate vicinity is Floors Castle, the seat of the 
ducal family of Roxburghe. Pop. 4008. 

Kelts. See CdU, 

Kelung', a town and seaport now belong- 
ing to Japan, in the northern part of the 
island of Formosa, opened to foreign com- 
merce in 1863. Coal-fields are worked near 
it, and quantities of coal are exported. 
Tliere is also an extensive export trade in 
rice, sugar, and camphor. Pop. 70,00.0. 

Kelvin, Loud. See Thoiaaon, Sir IVil- 
Ham. 

Kemble, Chaiilk.s, English actor, born 
1775, died 1854, a younger brother of John 
Phillip Kemble. He was educated at I )ouay 
(France), returned to England 1 792, obtained 
a situation in the post-office, but relinciuished 
it in favour of the stage in 1794, when he 
made his first appearance at Drury Lane. 
His success was largely due to his represen- 
tations of such characters as Edgar, Romeo, 
(diaries Surface, Antony, &c. ; and to his 
fine voice, handsome face, and figure. He 
was appointed censor of plays in 1840, when 
he retired from the stage, and only gave 
occasional Hhaksperian readings. He had 
married the favourite actress Miss de Camp 
in 1806, by whom he was the father of 
John Mitchell Kemble, Frances Anne Kem- 
ble, and Adelaide Kembla 

Kemble, Fuances Anne, popularly known 
as Fanny Kemble, writer and actress, eldest 
daughter of Charles Kemble, and niece of 
Mrs. Siddons, was born at London 1809. Her 
father being in financial difficulties she was 
induced to appear on the stage, which she 
did in 1829 at Covent Garden as Juliet, and 
her success was so great that in the course 
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of three years she managed to relieve the 
fallen fortunes of the family. Her trip to 
America in company with her father was 
also a splendid triumph, and while there 
she contracted an unfortunate marriage 
(1835), which was annulled by divorce four 
years afterwards. She retired for many 
years to Lennox (Mass.), where she was 
busy with her pen. She returned to Ijou- 
don in 1847, and from that time resided al- 
ternately in America, England, and the Con- 
tinent, appearing at intervals as a public 
reader. She died in 1893. Among her writ- 
ings are the tragedy Francis I. (in which she 
herself acted the part of Tx)uis of Savoy) ; 
Journal of a Residence in the United States; 
Journal of a Resitlence on a Georgia Plan- 
tation ; Records of a ( J irlhood ; Records of 
Later Life ; and her Notes on some of 
Shakspere’s plays. As an actress she ex- 
celled in the characters of Portia, Beatrice, 
l.<ady Macbeth, Lady Teazle, and of Julia 
in the Hunchback. - Her younger sister 
Adelaide, born 1820, greatly distinguished 
herself on the operatic stage, but retired on 
her marriage in 1843. 

Kemble, John Mitchell, an eminent 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, son of Charles Kemble, 
born 1807, died 1857. He graduated at 
( ‘ambridge, and, having taken up the study 
of Anglo-Saxon, sjieiit a considerable time in 
studying the ancient MSS. in the libraries 
there. He edited Beowulf and other Anglo- 
Saxon works, including an incomplete edition 
of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, and a collection 
of all the known charters of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, under the title of Codex Diploinati- 
cus JKvi Saxonici. Perhaps bis most valu- 
able work (only complete so far) is the 
Saxons in England (London 1849, 2 vols.). 
For a number of years he edited the British 
and Foreign Review, and latterly he acted 
as censor of plays. 

Kemble, John Pniij.ip, one of the most 
eminent tragedians of the British stage, 
eldest son of Roger .Kemble (manager of a 
provincial theatrical company), born at Pres- 
ton 1757, died at Lausanne 1823. Being 
intended for the church he was sent to the 
Roman Catholic college of Don ay (France), 
where he distinguished himself by his fine 
elocution; but, in spite of his parents’ oppo- 
sition, he selected the stage as a profession, 
made his first appearance at Drury Lane in 
1783, and became at once popular. He was 
afterwards manager of this theatre in 1788- 
1802. From 1801 to 1803 he made a most 
successful tour in France and Spain, and on. 
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his return to London purchased a share in 
the Co vent Garden Theatre, and made him- 
self a splendid reputation in the characters 
of Julius Ciesar, Hamlet, Macbeth, Corio- 
lanus, &c. His theatre having been burned 
down, he opened the new edifice in 180i) 
with an increase of prices, which, toj^ether 
with certain other obnoxious arrangements, 
created for a series of nights the notabJe 
disturbances known by tlie name of the 
0. P. {old pric.r) rlotK, He al)andoned the 
stage in 1817, and received many tokens of 
esteem from his numerous admirers on that 
occasion. His statue was j)laced in AVest- 
minster Abbey in 1888. His acting was 
distinguished for dignity, precision, and stu- 
dious preparation, but was wanting in fire 
and ])athos. His sister, Sarah, was the 
celebrated Mrs. Sidtlons. 

Kemp'en, a manufacturing town in Ithe- 
nish Prussia, 20 miles n.w. of Diisseldorf, 
celebrated as the birthplace of Thomas ii 
Kemj)is (1880). Poj). 5952. — 8'herc is an- 
other town of the saiiie name in the Prus- 
sian ])rovince rJ I’osen. Pop. 5787. 

Kempis, Tiiomab A. See 2'homas d 
KnnpU, 

Kemp'ten, a fortified Bavarian town on 
the lllor, which is })ero navigable, 0.5 miles 
B.w. of Munich. It has large cotton mills, 
woollen and linen factories, and inuch-fre- 
(piented fairs. Pop. 18,804. 

Ken, 8 hiOMAB, an English prelate of great 
learning and moral worth, born 1()87, died 
1711. After studying at Oxford lie becmne 
Buccessively chaplain to the Princess t)f 
Orange, to the hlarl of Hartinouth, and in 
1()81 to Charles II., who made him Bish<»p 
of Bath .and M^ells. In 1(588 he was sent 
to the tower for resisting the disj>ensing 
power claimed })y dames 11., and yet some 
months later he refused to take the oath 
of .allegiance to Wdllijim of Orange, iind 
was dispossessed (»f his see; but (^ueen Anne 
granted him a pension. His sermons and 
moral treatises have long been forgotten, 
but liis morning and evening hymns are still 
cherished in many a household. 

Kendal, or Kiukhy-Kkmdal, an English 
manufacturing town, formerly a pari, bor- 
ough, and now giving name to a pari, div., 
county Westmoreland, .agreeably situated 
on the Kent. Amongst its manufactures 
are serges, carpets, tweeds, knitted goods, 
fish-hooks, &c. Fop. 14,183. 

Kenia, an isolated mountain mass in 
British East Africa, a few miles south of 
the ccjuator, about 18,000 feet high. 


Kenilworth, a town of England, in War- 
wickshire, 4 miles north of Warwick. Ken- 
ilworth Castle, now a magnificent ivy-cov- 
ered ruin, was founded in the reign of 
Henry I. The gorgeous entertainment 
given here in 1575 to CJueen Elizabeth by 
the Earl of Leicester is familiar to all fi’oin 
Scott’s romance of Kenilworth. Pop. 4.5 1 1. 

Kennebec, a river of the ITnited States, 
Maine, rises in Moosehead L.ake, and after 
a course of 1.50 miles, mostly k.s.e., empties 
itself into the Atlantic 12 miles below Bath. 
It is navigable for ships as far as Bath, for 
steamers to Hallo well, 40 miles. 

Kenneh, or Kkneh, a town of iri)j')er 
Jlgypt, on the right bank of the Nile, well 
known for its pottery manufaeture, and 
carrying on a considerable trade with Ara- 
bia and India by way of Kosseir. l^op. 
15,402. 

Kennicott, Benjamin, I).])., English 
divine, professor of theology at Oxfortl, born 
in 1718, died .at Oxford 1788. .He is best 
known by his edition of the Hebrew text 
of the Bible, to which was annexed a collec- 
tion of readings from about .580 manuscripts 
and twelve printed editions of the Hebrew; 
it is tlie finest edition of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures extant. 

Ken'sington, a municipal and pari, 
borough and western suburb of London, with 
two members. Here are located Kensington 
Palace, the birthplace of Queen Victoria; 
Ktaisington Gardens, 850 acres ; the Horti- 
cultural Society’s Gardens; the Boy al Albert 
Hall; the Victoria and Albert Museum; 
the Indi.an Museum ; British Museum of 
Natural History; Imperi.al Institute of the 
United King<lom, the Colonies, and India ; 
&c. Pop. (ioOl), 176,623. 

Kensington (South) Museum, or Vio- 
TouiA and Alhekt Mubeum, a museum in 
London, origiuattMl by Prince Albert, and 
first opened in 1857, receiving tlie second 
name .above in 1899 when the foundation 
stone of new buildings was laid by the ({ueen. 
It contains probably the most beautiful and 
generally interesting collection in Europe, 
comprising objei ts of industrial art, both 
ancient and modern, products and materials 
used in manufactures, building, eugiiieering, 
&c.; reproductions of ancient sculpture and 
architecture, modern paintings in oil and 
water-colour, and sculpture by British artists, 
besides occasional loan collections. It is under 
the direction of the Board of Education and 
receives large government grants. It forms 
the centre of industrial art education in 
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Great Britain, and schools of science and 
cookery are also connected with it. 

Kent, a maritime county of England, 
forming the south-east extremity of the 
kingdom ; area, 995,392 acres, of which 
nearly the whole is arable, meadow, or pas- 
ture. Off the east coast lie the well-known 
Goodwdn Sands, between which and the 
mainland is the roadstead called the Downs. 
The county is traversed from east to west 
by the North Downs, a range of chalk hills 
rising to 650 feet, and terminating in lofty 
chalk cliffs at Dover, Folkestone, and Hythe. 
The district south of this range, or between 
it and Sussex, is called the Weald, and was 
anciently an immense foi’est. Its south- 
eastern portion comprises Romney Marsh. 
The chief river is the IVIedway, which 
eiitei-s the estuary of the Thames. I'he 
soil is generally fertile, and agriculture is 
in a most advanced state. Kent is the 
principal hop county, but large crops of 
wheat, barley, beans, and [)eas are also 
raised, and the cultivation of fruit, flowers, 
and vegetables is carried (ui extensively, 
London offering a near and ready market 
for this kind of ])roduce. Kent has ju.stly 
been termed the ‘Garden of England.’ Its 
chief manufa<!tures are paper, chemicals, 
and gunpowder, and there are also some 
calico-printing and bleaching works. 'J'he 
county town is Maidstone; other towns are 
Canterbury, Rochester, Chatham, Green- 
wich, Deptford, Woolwich, (Jravesend, 
Dover, Folkestone, Hythe, Ramsgate, and 
Margate. Kent is divided into eight par- 
liamentary divisions, each with one member. 
Fop. (1901), 1,351,849. 

Kent, James, an eminent American jurist, 
born 1763, died 1847. He was educated at 
Yale College, studied law, and was admitted 
an attorney in 1785. After practising at 
l^oughkeepsie he settled in New York, 
and became professor of law at Columbia 
College (1794-98). He was successively 
appointed master in chancery, recorder, 
judge of the Supreme Court, chief justice 
(1804-14), and latterly chancellor of New 
York (1814-23). He again accepted the 
law professorship at Columbia College in 
1824-25. His Commentaries on American 
Law (1826-30) at once became a standard 
work, while his decisions were quoted in 
the courts as of the highest authority. 

Kent, William, an English landscape 
gardener and artist, bom 1685, died 1748 . 
He was apprenticed to a coach-painter, but 
repaired to London, tried his hand at por- 
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trait and historic painting, and with the 
assistance of some of his patrons was enabled 
to study for some years in Italy. Gn his 
return he carried out some architectural 
work which was much admired, but he is 
best known as the founder of modern laiul- 
scape gardening. 

Kentigem, St. See Jf uin/o, JSt. 

Kent’s Hole, a cavern near I’orquay, 
Devonshire, England, in which have botui 
found many bones of extinct animals. Sec 
Oair. 

Kentuck'y, one of the United States, 
bounded N. ;by Ohio and Indiana, N.w. by 
Illinois, w. by Missouri, s. by ’Fcnnessee, 
and E. by Virginia and West Virginia; 
area, 40,400 sq. miles. The surface of 
the state is gently umlulating, excepting 
the south-east, which is somewhat moun- 
tainous. Few states are l)ett(5r provided 
with water communication. I’hc ( )hio 
forms the boundary on the north, find re- 
ceives from within the state numerous tri- 
butaries, of which the most important are 
the (‘umherland, Kiaitucky, and Tennessee; 
the Mississippi, after receiving the Ohio, 
forms the l)oun(lary on the west. The cli- 
mate is salubrious, the soil fertile, the prin- 
cipal crops being wheat, Indian corn, and 
tobacco; but oats, barley, hemp, and fruit 
are extensively raised, and stock breeding 
is another important feature, the Kentucky 
cattle and horses especially being celebrated. 
The ‘blue-grass’ region furnishes admirable 
pasture. (.k)al and iron ores of various de- 
scriptions abound in many parts of the state. 
IJmestnne occupies a large area, and in this 
formation are the Mammoth C‘ave and others. 
The chief manufacturing industries comprise 
cotton and woollen factories, iron- works, 
and tanneries. The central position of the 
state, and the abundant water and railway 
communication, have secured it a rapid 
commercial development. Kentucky origin- 
ally formed part of Virginia, but was sepa- 
rated from it in 1789, and admitted into 
the Union in 1792. ’riio seat of government 
is Frankf(»rt, a comparatively Bimill ])lace; 
the oldest town is Lexington; but the 
largest and most important is Louisville. 
Pop. (1890), 1,858,635; (1900), 2,147,174. 

Kentucky River, a river of the Xfuited 
States, rises in the (Ilumberland Mountains, 
traverses the State of Kentucky, and after 
a course of 260 miles flows into the Ohio at 
Carrollton. By a series of improvements 
the lower portion has been rendered con- 
tinuously navigable for steamers. 
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Ke^okuk, a town, United StatcK, Toua, 
at the foot of the lower rapids of the Missis- 
sippi, 2 miles above the confluence of the 
Des Moines. It is an important business 
centre, and has numerous flour and saw 
mills, foundries, pork -packing establish- 
ments, &c. Pop. 14,101. 

Kephallenia. See CephnUmia. 

Kepler, Johann, a great German mathe- 
matician and astronomer, born 1571, near 
Weil (Wiirtemberg), died at Katisbon 1630. 
He studied at the University of Tubingen, 
and in 1 503 he was a[)pointed a teacher of 
mathematics at Gratz (Styria). Here he 
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devoted himself with much ardour to the 
study of astronomy ; but in 1500 the religious 
persecutions commenced in Styria, and 
Kepler, being a Protestant, gladly accepted 
Tycho Brahe’s invitation to Prague, to 
assist in the preparation of the new as- 
tronomical tables, called the Kodolphine 
Tables, ’.rycho died in 1601, and Kepler 
continued the work alone, being appointed 
imi)erial mathematician and astronomer. 
After twenty-five years’ incessant labour 
tlie tables were published in 1627 at Ulm, 
Kepler had become the happy possessor of 
all Tycho’s papers, and the mass of obser- 
vations made by that astronomer during 
twenty years, with a precision till then un- 
surpassed, enabled Kepler to establish his 
three laws {8(ic* next article) which have 
proved so fruitful in the development of 
astronomical science. Kepler enjoyed the 
patronage of the Emperors Rodolph and 
Ferdinand, the Dukes of Wiirtemberg and 
Wallenstein, but his life was a continued 
struggle; he was exposed to much religious 
persecution, and his domestic relations were 
equally unfortunate. The latter part of 


his life was chiefly passed at T.inz as pro- 
fessor of mathematics. He wrote much, 
but the work that has rendered him im- 
mortal is bis Astronomia Nova, seu Physica 
Coelestis tradita Commentariis de Motibus 
Stellee Martis (New Astronomy, or Celestial 
Physics delivered in Commentaries on the 
Motions of Mars; Prague, 1609, folio). 

Kepler’s Laws, in astronomy, three laws 
discovered by Kepler (see preceding article) 
on which were founded Newton’s discover- 
ies, as well as the whole modern theory of 
the planets : — 1. Every planet describes an 
ellipse, the sun occupying its focus. 2. The 
radius vector (line joining the centre of the 
sun with the centre of the planet) of each 
planet sweeps over equal areas inetjual times. 
3. The squares of the periodic times (the 
periods of complete revolution round the 
sun) of two planets are proportional to the 
cubes of their mean distances from the sun. 
These laws enabled Newton to determine 
the laws of the attraction of gravitation. 

Keppel, Augu 81 '[].s, a British admiral, 
born 1726, died 1786; was the second son 
of the Earl of Albemarle. He entered the 
sea service at an early age, and accompanied 
Admiral Anson round the world (1740-45). 
He Wiis placed in command of the Channel 
fleet in 1778, and in July of that year en- 
gaged the French fleet off Ushant. Having 
become partly disabled he signalled for his 
van and rear divisions, but Palliser in com- 
mand of the rear ignored the signal until 
too late. Palliser accused him of incapacity 
and cowardice, but Keppel wiis honourably 
acquitted, and received the thanks of both 
houses of parliament. In 1782 he was 
raised to the peerage under the title of Vis- 
count Kef>pel and Baron Eldon. He was 
first lord of the admiralty in the cabinets of 
the Marquis of Rockingham and the Duke 
of Portland in 1782 and 1783. 

Ker'atin (Gr. keras, a liorn), a substance 
obtained from claws, feathers, hair, horn, 
nails, wool, and other epidermal appendages. 

Ker'bela, a town of Asiatic Turkey, 
vilayet of Bagdad, about 60 miles s.h.w! 
from Bagdad and 20 miles w. of the Eu- 
phrates. It is a very ancient city and holy 
to Mohammedans, especially to the Shiites, 
who make pilgrimages there in thousands, 
creating a brisk trade. Some of these pil- 
grims carry the bones of relatives for burial 
there, and the fees exacted form an impor- 
tant revenue. Pop. about 16,000. 

Kerguelen’s Land, Kerguelen Island 
(kerglen), an uninhabited mountainous 
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island in the Indian Ocean about midway 
between the Cape of Good Hope and Aus- 
tralia, discovered by the French navigator 
K 2 rguelen in 1772, annexed by France in 
1893. It is of irregular shape, being much 
cut up by fjords and inlets and surrounded 
by islets; greatest length about 100 miles, 
highest summit OlOG feet. The scenery is 
picturesque and often magnificent; gla- 
ciers and snow-fields occupy a considerable 
area, ''riie climate is wet and stormy, the 
temperature never very high nor very low. 
The fauna and flora are somewhat limited. 
The former includes the fur .seal, sea ele- 
phant, and niinierons [lenguins, petrels, the 
albatross, &c.; the latter is most abundant 
in mosses and lichens, but the most peculiar 
form is the Kerguelen cabbage [Prinijfaa 
aiitfueorhutim), a perennial cruciferous 
plant. Trees are wanting. The island is 
only occasionally visited by whalers and 
sealers. Cook visited it in 1777, Ross in 
1840, the ChaJlrntfcr Exiiedition in 1874, 
and in 1874-75 ]>arties from Rritain, Ger- 
many, and the United States were stationed 
here to observe the transit of Venus. 

Kerkuk', officially called SHAHU-zn., a 
town of Asiatic Turkey, vilayet of llagdad, 
about 1 10 miles n. of Ragdad, and the resi- 
dence of the ])a8ha. There arc a nuinb(‘r of 
petroleum and naphtha springs in its neigh- 
bourhood, and it hasconsklerahle trade. Top- 
ulation, cliieHy Kurds and Jews, 12,000 to 
15,000. 

Kermadec Islands, since 1 840 a British 
dependency under the jurisdiction of a 
New Zealand magistrate, but formally an- 
nexed in August 1887 They consist of 
four principal islands, surrounded by a 
number of small islets and rocks. ^J^he 
most northerly and the largest is Sunday 
Island, G71 miles north-east of Auckland, 
area 7200 acres. They are of volcanic origin, 
and earth(pmke.H and other disturbances 
have taken place in recent years. The sur- 
face is mostly rugged, but tracts occur not 
too steep for cultivation, with a rich soil. 
The highest peak is 1723 feet above sea- 
level. Vegetation is luxurious, the flora 
being similar to that of Northern New Zea- 
land; fish and birds are plentiful. There is 
no good harbour. The first settlers were 
two Englishmen married to Samoan girls, 
who landed on Sunday Island in 1837, but 
quitted it again in 1848. Others have been 
there since for shorter periods, and a family 
from Samoa took possession in 1878. 

Kerman', Kirman', or Sirgan, a town in 
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Persia, capital of a province of the same 
name. It has mimerouB mosques, baths, 
cuiravanserais, and a well-furnislu!<l ba/.aar. 
Its manufactures consist of silks, sluiwls, 
woollens, &c. Pop. estimatetl at 
The province of Kerman, in the south-east 
of Persia, has an area of 60,000 square miles 
and a population of 600,000. In the east 
and south the soil is V( ry fertile, the date, 
the grape, and the silkworm are very miu'h 
cultivatecl. 

Kermanshah', or Kirmanhiiahan', atown 
in Persia, province of Ardilan. The manu- 
factures consist chiefly of carjs'ts; the traihi, 
chiefly transit by the routes from Bagdad, 
Bhustcr, and Ispahan, is c()nsideral)le. Pop. 
about 35,000, 

Kermes (ker'mez), the dried female insects 
of the species Cocem ilicix, found in many 
parts of Asia and South Europe on the leaves 
of a species of oak shrub [Quercus coceifrra)^ 
and supplying a durable red and scarlet dye. 
They have been utilized for dyeing puri)osos 
in the P^aHt from very ancient times, and in 
Germany and S])ain since the middle ages; 
but since the introduction of cochineal thtur 
use is contiiHMl to the I^’astern countries and 
Spain, where tlie collection of these insects 
still gives employment to a number of 
people. 

Kermes Mineral, amorphous antimony 
trisulphido, a brown-red powder used in the 
preparation of artists’ colours. 

Ker'osene, an ilhnninating oil obtained 
by refining crude petroleum. The bulk of 
kerosene is supplied by the United States 
and Russia. America controlled the kero- 
sene market for many years, but Baku, ou 
the Caspian, has now become a formidable 
rival, not only driving American kerosene 
out of the Ru8.sian market, but also sup- 
planting it in other countries. Bee Pvtvo- 
huin. 

Kerowlee. See KnraulL 

Ker'ry, a maritime county of Ireland, on 
the south-west coast, in the province of 
Munster; area, 1,185,918 acres, of which 
about one-tenth is under tillage. Great 
part of it is mountainous, (^arran Tual, the 
highest peak in Ireland, attaining a height 
of 3414 feet above sea-level; other parts are 
very fertile, producing excellent pasture and 
good crops of oats, barley, and potatoes, but 
agriculture is much neglected. The climate 
is mild and moist. The coast is much in- 
dented by bays and inlets (Dingle Bay, Ken- 
mare River, &c.); the interior presents much 
fine scenery, including the picturesque lakes , 
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of Killarney. Iron ore, copper, and lead 
exist, and a superior kind of slate and flag- 
stone are obtained in great quantities in the 
island of Valentia. The chief exports arc 
oats and dairy produce. Kerry returns four 
members to the House of Commons. Prin- 
cipal towns, Tralee and Killarney. Pop. 
(1901), 165,331. 

KePsey, a strong coarse woollen cloth, 
generally ribbed, and formerly largely 
manufactured in (Jermany, France, and the 
North of England, for riding and hunting 
suits, but now cluefly used in liveries for 
the parts exposed to extra strain and wear. 

Ker'seymere, or Cahsimkhk (from the 
town ( Uu^lmicrc)^ the name given to a light 
fabric woven from the flnest wools, princi- 
pally in the west of England, and at Ell)euf, 
Franco. It is chiefly used for ladies’ jackets 
and gentlemen’s gaiters. 

Kertch, or Kkroh (ancient Panllea- 
paeum), a fortified seaport town of Ktissia, 
in the Crimean peninsula, on the Strait of 
Yenikale, connecting the Sea of Azof with 
the Black Sea. The modem town is of 
(juite recent existence; it is well built, 
advantageously situated for commerce, and 
has a rapidly growing trade. Pop. 27,318. 

Kesho. See Hanoi. 

Kestrel, or Windhover {Falco tinnun - 
cMlus)^ a species of the falcon tribe, widely 
distributed in Europe. It is remarkable 
for its habit of remaining suspended in the 
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air by means of rapid wing motion, being 
at this time on the look-out for mice, which 
are its chief food. At times it will also eat 
small birds, and insects frequently. It 
varies from 12 to 15 inches in length; it 
nests in trees, also in old towers and build- 
ings, and often utilizes an old crow’s nest. 
In winter it migrates to North Africa and 
India. 

Keswick (kes'ik), a town of England, in 
the county of Cumberland, 22 miles south- 


west of Carlisle, finely situated on the Greta, 
near Tjake Derwentwater. Lead pencils and 
woollens are manufactured, but the inhabi- 
tants depend chiefly upon the visitors to the 
romantic scenery in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. 4451. 

Ketch, a two-masted vessel of the galliot 
type, usually from 100 to 250 tons burden. 
Ketches were formerly often used as yachts, 
also as bomb- vessels. 

Ketcho. See Hanoi. 

Ketchup, or Catsup, said to be derived 
from the .Japanese kitjap^ a pungent sauce 
first introduced from the East, and employed 
as a seasoning for gravies, meat, and fish. 
It was formerly prepared from mushrooms 
only, but numerous other products are now 
used for the same purpose. The best ket- 
chuji is obt.ained from mushrooms, walnuts, 
and tomatoes; instructions for its prepara- 
tion may be found in almost every cookery- 
book. 

Kettering, a market town, England, in 
the county of Northampton. Boot and 
shoe making is the staple trade, besides 
which tanning, currying, and the manufac- 
ture of agricultural implements are carried 
on. Kettering is the centre of the iron- 
stone district of the county, and daily sends 
thousands of tons of ore into Wales, Derby- 
shire, and Yorkshire, besides having several 
smelting -furnaces in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. (1901), 28,653. 

Kettle-drum. See Drum. 

Kew, a village, county of Surrey, Eng- 
land, on the right bank of the Thames, op- 
posite Brentford (to which a stone bridge 
cro.sscs), 1 1 mile from Richmond. The royal 
botanic gardens and conservatories, and the 
connected arboretum and pleasure-grounds 
(all belonging to the nation), are a great at- 
traction for visitors to Kew. They contain 
the finest collection of plants in the world, 
and are open free to the public. Kew Ob- 
servatory (under the Royal Society) is one 
of the chief meteorological stations in Eng- 
land. Kew Palace is now occupied by 
private persons in suites of apartments. 

Kewatin (ke-wat'in), or Keewattn, a 
large Canadian territory under the jurisdic- 
tion of Manitoba, and stretching from Mani- 
toba and Ontario to Hudson’s Bay. The 
country is not much opened as yet; it is 
mostly densely wooded, and in many parts 
swampy, but rich in minerals, and game 
abounds. With a view to open up a new 
route via Hudson’s Bay a railway through 
the territory has been begun. 

m 
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Kew-Eiang, or Kiu-Kiang, a town and 
seaport of China, province Kiangsi, on the 
south bank of the Yang-tse-kiang. Its 
situation is not favourable for an extensiN'^e 
commercial port, but derives importance 
from its connection with the green -tea dis- 
tricts. The port was opened to foreign trade 
in 1862, when the population was 10,000; it 
is now over 50,000. 

Key, Ki, a group of islands in the Indian 
Archipelago, about 50 miles west of the 
Arm Islands and about 70 miles from the 
south -west coast of New Guinea. 

Key, or Kky-note, in music, the princi- 
pal or fundamental note or tone, to which 
the whole of a movement has a certain rela- 
tion, to which all its modulations are referred 
and accommodated, and in which it gener- 
ally both begins and ends. See Music. 

Keys, the name given to islets and sunken 
rocks, particularly along the shores of Hon- 
duras, Central America, and the West India 
Islands, from the Spanish eayo{im islet rock). 

Key-stone, in architecture, tin; last put 
in stone of an arch or vault, which lotiks or 
keys the whole together, wlience the name. 
See A rch, 

Key West, a small, low-lying coral island 
south of Florida, 60 miles 8. w. of Cape 
Sable, and commanding tlie entrance to the 
Florida Passage and the (Julf of Mexico. 
Key West City, a port of entry, and mili- 
tary station of the United States, has a safe 
and accessible harbour defended by a fort. 
Pop. 18,080. 

Kezanlik. See KazanUk. 

Khaibar (kl'bur). See Khyhcr. 

Khairpur (khlr-piir). See Khyerpur. 

Khamgaon (kham-gii'on), atown of India, 
in A kola district, P>erar, with a trade in 
cotton, grain, and opium. Pop. 15,600. 

Khan, a title given by Tartars, Persians, 
and other eastern nations to princes, chief- 
tains, commanders, and governors, but now 
generally reserved for governors of cities 
and proNinces, these provinces being called 
kh/nidtes. Khan is also another term for 
caravansary, of which there are two kinds: 
one for pilgrims and travellers, with gratui- 
tous entry, another, more commodioins and 
with locked apartments, for traders, subject 
to a nominal charge. 

Khandesh (khiin-dash'), a district of British 
India, Bombay Presidency, forming the most 
northerly portion of the Deccan table-land, 
and intersected by the Tapti river; area, 
10,907 sq. miles ; pop. 1,460,851. 

Khandwa', a flourishing town of InditL 
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Central Provinces, with a largo trade. I*on. 
16,142. 

Khanpur (khiin-pbr'), a commercial town 
of India, in the Punjab, on a navigable canal 
from the Panjnad. Pop. 7189, 

Khargeh (/jaPja), El, a town in Upper 
Egypt, alK)ut 100 miles b.w. of Girgeh, the 
capital of the oasis of the same name, and 
an important station for caravans on the way 
to Darfur and Central Africa. It contains 
numerous ruins, and an acropolis of great 
interest. Pop. 5000 to 6000. 

Kharkoff (/<ar-kof'), or (/HARkov, a gov- 
ernment of the south of Bussia; area, 21,041 
s<|. miles; pop. 2,2411,463. The country is 
o]>on, the climate mild, the soil usually fer- 
tile, and agriculture is the chief [uirsuit of its 
inhabitants, ddie capital, Kharkoff, situated 
at the confluence of the Kharkoff and Lopan, 
hjiH a consideiable trade in cattle, grain, &c., 
and manufactures beet-sugar, soa}), candles, 
and leather. A bed of coal of immense ex- 
ttait in its vicinity is doing much to foster 
imlustries. 44ie (iniverHity of Kliarkoff is 
an important educational centre. Pop. 
195,000. 

Kharput (/nir'ppt), town of Turkish Ar- 
nnmia, 60 miles N. of Diarbekir, on the route 
to Siwfia, picturesquely situated on a rocky 
emintuice in a plain watered by the Eu- 
})hraieH. It is noted for its castle and other 
ruin.s. Pop. 25,000 to 30,000. 

Khartoum (Aar-tbm'), atown in the East- 
ern Soudan, on the left bank of the Blue 
Nile, near its junction with the White Nile. 
Having sprung up since 1830, it became the 
capital and largest town in the Egyptian 
Soudan, and a great etni)orium of trade. It 
was the scene of Gordon’s heroic defence and 
death in hght against the Mahdists in 1885. 
Latterly the adjacent Orndnrmansnpplantcal 
it, but it is again reviving, and has be- 
come the seat of the Gordon College for the 
Soudanese. 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills, an administra- 
tive district of Assam; area, 6157 sq. miles; 
pop. 197,904. The Khasis are a peculiar 
race, speaking a monosyllabic agglutinative 
language that has no analogy elsewhere in 
India. 

Khat. See Catha, 

Khatmandu (khat-man-db'), capital of 
the Kingdom of Nep<41, in Northern India, 
on the left bank of the Baghmati, on an 
elevated plateau, 150 miles north by west 
of Patna, with which it is connected by an 
important trade route. It is well built, and 
has many picturesque temples and pagodas, 
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It 18 the seat of a British resident, and has 
considerable trade with Tibet. Pop. about 

r»o,ooo. 

Khedive (ke-dfiv'), a word signifying lord, 
the title of the rulers of Egypt, originally 
granted by a firman from the sultan in 1866 
to Ismail Pasha, then Vali or viceroy of 
Egypt. 

Kherson (/ler son), or Cherson, a mari- 
time government of Southern Russia ; area, 
‘27,523 sq. miles; pop. 2,732,832. Almost the 
whole surface is one uninterrupted steppe, 
covered with long grass, and in many jiarts 
strongly impregnated with saltpetre. It is 
watered by the Dnieper, the Dniester, and 
the Bug. Agriculture is in a defective 
state, hut considerable attention is paid to 
the cultivation of vegetables and fruit. The 
bulk of the trade is carried on by its port of 
( Idessa. — Kherson, the capital, an extensive 
town on the right bank of the Dnieper, about 
1 5 miles above its estuary, was formerly a 
very im])ortant town ; but its trade is rapidly 
declining, being absorbed by Odessa, and 
Nicolaieff, with its growing dockyards, 40 
miles distant. Tallow melting, rope-making, 
and wool washing are still extensively car- 
ried on. Kherson is the resting-place of 
Howard, the philanthrojust, and has a monu- 
ment in its vicinity erected to his memory 
by the late Emperor Alexander. Pop. 
69,219. 

Khiva (/le'vji), or (hilVA, semi-indepen- 
dent khanate of (Central Asia, forming part 
of Turkestan. It formerly occupied a large 
extent of surface on both sides of the Amu 
Darya or Ox us, but since the cession to 
Russia, in 1873, of its territory on the east 
of the Amu, it is now confined to the west 
side of this river. It is of a triangular shape, 
each of its three sides — of which the Amu 
forms one — being about 300 miles in length. 
One of its angles rests on the Sea of Aral. 
A great part of the surface consists of deserts, 
thinly inhabited or uninhabitable; but along 
the Amu the land consists of rich alluvial 
loam of the greatest natural fertility, assisted 
by irrigation, and securing luxuriant crops 
of grain, cotton, madder, fruit, including the 
vine and vegetables. The winter is neither 
very severe nor prolonged, but the summer 
is very hot. Manufactures are very unim- 
portant. Trade is now being rapidly de- 
veloped by Russian influence, especially by 
their 'iVanscaspian Railway from the Cas- 
pian to Samarkand, llie total population 
is about half a million. — The capital, Khiva, 
lies on an alluvial flat at the junction of tw'o 


canals, 50 miles west of the left bank of the 
Amu. It forms an irregular circuit of about 
4 miles, and is inclosed by a dry ditch and 
an earthen wall about 20 feet in height and 
thickness, and entered by twelve gates, the 
masonry of which is of brick. Among the 
principal buildings are two palaces of the 
khan, a number of mosques, and the castles 
of the principal state officers. Pop. about 
20 , 000 . 

Khoi (//o'i), town of Persia, {irov. of Azer- 
bijan. Pop. 30,000. 

Khojend, or Khojent, a town in Russian 
Turkestan, but formerly in the Khanate of 
Khokand, on the Bokhara frontier. It stands 
on elevated ground, and has been fortified 
by the Russians. It was formerly of much 
commercial importance, but trade has de- 
clined in recent years; a considerable trade 
in Russian goods is still carried on. Pop. 
30,000. 

Khokand, or Kokand, formerly an in- 
dependent khanate of (^Jentral Asia, but 
since 1876 forming the province of Eerg- 
hiiiia in Russian Turkestan. Its present 
area is 29,6.50 square miles, generally moun- 
tainous. It is traversed from east to west 
by the Sir Daria, which receives all its 
drainage. The summer is excessively hot, 
the winter cold, but dry. Oattle raising is 
the chief source of wealth, but heavy crops 
of grain and fruit are also produced. 'J'he 
manufactures consist chiefly of silk and 
cotton goods. — The capital, Khokand, is 
situated on both sides of the Sir. It 
manufactures silk and cotton fabrics, and 
is the centre of a large trade, ranking next 
in importance and size to ^i'ashkent and 
Bokhara. Pop. (1897), 82,054. 

Khorasan (Ao-rii-san'), a {)rovince of Per- 
sia, bordering on Afghanistan; area, 140,000 
square miles; pop. 860,000. Much of the 
surface consists of deserts, but there are also 
fertile districts producing cro])s of cotton, 
hemp, aromatic and medicinal herbs. 'J'he 
most valuable mineral is the turquoise from 
the ancient mines of Nishapur. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are silk and woollen 
stuffs, carpets, muskets, and sword-blades. 
Alxuit two-thirds of the inhabitants are 
Persians proper; the remainder are chiefly 
Turcomans and Kurds. Capital, Meshed. 

Khosru I. See Chosroes /. 

Khotin (Ao'tin), or Choczim, a fortified 
town of Russia, prov. Bes.sarabia, on the 
Dniester, near the Austrian frontier. It 
figured nuKih in the wai's of the Pfdes, Aus- 
trians, ^i’urks, and Russians. Pop. 16,133. 
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Khoija (khor'ja), town of India, United 
Provinces, with a fine Jain temple and other 
good buildings, and a flourishing trade, espe- 
cially in cotton. Pop. 29,277. 

Khushab, town of India, in the Punjab, 
on the river Jhelum. Pop. 8989, 

Khuzistan (Au-zis-tiin'), or Arabistan, 
a province of Persia, bounded on the south 
by the Persian Gulf, and on the west by 
Asiatic Turkey; area, 38,600 s(piare miles, 
watered by the Karun and others streams; 
pop. estimated at half a million. In the south 
there are some extremely fertile plains, pro- 
ducing crops of rice, cotton, tobacco, indigo, 
silk, and grain. The interior and north are 
mountainous, and flocks and herds maintain 
their inhabitants. IVade is chiefly carried 
on with Bagdad and Bussorah. Dizful and 
Shuster are the chief towns. 

Tfh yher (khi'ber), or Kjiaihar, a famous 
mountain pass between India and Afghan- 
istan, the chief gate to the latter country 
from Peshawur, by means of which India 
has been invaded from time to time, and 
the scene of severe conflicts in the recent 
Afghan war. Its position renders it of the 
greatest itnportance to British India, and 
it is now under the jurisdiction of the lieut.- 
governor of the Punjab. It is 3373 feet 
above sea-level, about 50 miles lorig, and 
inclosed on each side by precipices from 600 
to 1200 feet high. 

Khyerpur, or Khyrptjr (khlr-por'), a 
town of Sindh, If* miles east of the Indus 
and 150 miles N. of Hyderabad. Pop. about 
10 , 000 . 

Khyrabad (khl-ra-biid'), a town of India., 
in Oudh, with numerous mosques and Hindu 
temples, and large fairs. Pop. 14,217. 

Eiaboo'ka Wood. Same as Amboyna 
Wood. 

Kiachta (ki-a/i'ta), a town of Siberia, in 
the province of I'ransbaikalia, on the river 
Kiachta, which forms the boundary between 
China and Russia. It formerly monopo- 
lized the overland trade between Russia and 
China, and the importation of tea still forms 
its chief commerce. Pop., including east 
Kiachta, 10,327. 

Eiang-si, one of the central provinces 
of China; area, 72,176 sq. miles; pop. 
24,534,118. It is profusely watered by nu- 
merous streams, and the greatest portion of 
the soil is highly productive, especially in 
rice and sugar. The province manufactures 
paper, cotton and silk goods, and is cele- 
brated for its porcelain. Its chief port is 
Kew-Kiang. 
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Bliang'-Bil, the richest of the (lentral provs. 
of China; area, 44,5(K) square miles; pop. 
20,905,171. Its products of nature and art 
excel those of almost any other province, 
while the inhabitants are of the most in- 
telligent in the whole empire. I'lie cities 
contain the finest specimens of C^liinese ar- 
chitecture and decoration; the rice, wheat, 
cotton, silk, and green tea produced are of 
the best, and the satins, cotton cloths, ink, 
and ])aper manufactured are uiisurpiissed. 
The chief [X)rt is Nanking. 

Kibil'ka, a tent of the nomad tribes of 
the Kirghiz Tartars. The frame consists of 
twelve stakes, eat-h 5] feet liigh, set iq) in 
a circle 12 feet in diameter, on which is laid 
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a wheel-shaped roof-frame, consisting also 
of twelve stakes, united at one extremity 
but free at tlie other, so that the stakes 
radiate like spokes. The whole is covered 
witli thick cloth made of sheep’s wool, with 
the exception of an aperture in the centre 
for the escape of smoke. I’lie door is formed 
by the removal of a stake. — The name is also 
given to a carriage, generally without springs, 
used by all classes in Russia, and wliicli is 
covered by some kind of cover to afford 
protection from the weather. 

Kidd, William, acelebrated jnrate, known 
as Captain Kidd, born about the middle of 
the 17th century, and originally a ship- 
master of New York. In 1096 he was ap- 
pointed captain of the ship Adventure Galley 
of thirty guns by William III., for the sup- 
pression of piracy. In America he collected 
some 150 recruits, sailed for the East Indies; 
took to pirating in the Indian Ocean, and 
returned with his booty to New York in 
1698. He was arrested and arraigned in 
England for piracy; but the charge could 
not be brought home to him; he was then 
tried for the murder of one of his crew, sen- 
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tenced and hanged, in 1701, The etory 
that he buried iinmenae treasure on the 
■hores of Long Island Sound, or the banks 
of the Hudson River, gave rise to one of 
ICdgar Allan Poe’s tales. 

Kidderminster, a parliamentary and muni' 
cipal borough and market town of England, 
cx>unty W fircester, on the banks of the Stour. 
Kidderminster is famed for the manufacture 
of carpets, rugs, and tapestry, which forma 
the staple industry of the place. Various 
other woollen fabrics are also made; and 
there are several extensive worsted spinning 
milla and dye-works, also iron-foundries, 
tin-plate works, hour-mills, tanneries, and 
breweries. Kidderminster returns one mem- 
ber to the House of (Commons. Pop. 
(1901), 24,692. 

Kidnapping, the act of getting forcible 
and illegal possession of the person, an 
offence of varied degree, but always punisb- 
able by fine or imprisonment. In its more 
modern and limited sense, it is a[>plied to 
the obtaining of slaves or native labour by 
force, as practised by the Arabs in Africa. 
'J’his barbarous traffic existed in very recent 
years in tlje Soutli Seas, carried on by Euro- 
peans, but now hap})ily suppressed by the 
appointment of Government Ijabour Agents. 
In Great Dritairi this term was formerly 
also applied to the illegitimate recruiting 
for the army and navy. 

Kidney-beans. See French Beane, 

Kidneys, two of the abdominal viscera, 
in the form of two glands, the function of 
which is to secrete the urine from the blocxl. 
They are situated one on each side of the 
vertebral column at the back part of the 
abdominal cavity on a level with the last 
dorsal and two upper lumbar vertebrae. The 
right kidney lies at a slightly lower level 
than the left. They are of the well-known 
‘kidney-bean’ shape. The concave side of 
each kidney is turned Inwards and towards 
the spine. The depression on the inner side 
is termed the and from this notch the 

excretory duct or ureter proceeds, whilst the 
blood-vessels of the kidney enter and leave 
the gland at this point. The weight of each 
male kidney is about 5 oz., those of the fe- 
male weigh each somewhat less. Each gland 
is covered by a thin sheath of fibrous tissue, 
which has no extension into the substance 
of the organ. The internal substance is 
divided into an outer deeper-coloured eor- 
Heal portion or corfeaj, and an inner lighter- 
coloured or inedullary portion. Both por- 
tions consist of tubes Uriniferi)^ wliich 


run a very tortuous course in the cortex, but 
continue as straight tubes in the medulla. 
The latter is formed into a series of conical 
fleshy masses, about twelve in number, called 
pyramids of Malpighi. These project into 
a cavity formed at the hilum by the expan- 
sion of the excretory duct, and called the 
pelvis of the kidney. 

Prolongations of the ex- 
panded ureter, called 
the calyces, invest the 
apices of the pyramids 
and dip in between 
them like funnel-shaped 
tubes. Now in the cor- 
tex the end of a tubuln 
is dilated into a sac or 
capsule; into this a 
small branch of the 
renal artery enters, and 
then breaks up into a 
tuft of capillary blood- 
vessels. This tuft is 
called the glomerulus, 
and it and its capsule 
form a Malpighian cor- 
puscle, about of 

an inch in diameter. 

Bo that a tubule, be- 
ginning at its dilated 
end, runs a tortuous course in the cortex, 
reaching the medulla becomes straight, and 
finally opens into the pelvis on the apex of 
a pyramid. The blood-vessels of the kidney 
consist of the renal artery, derived from the 
aorta, and the re)ial vein. Ti’he bratiches of 
the artery enter the gland at the hilum, 
and pass into the substance of the gland 
between the j^apilhe. Finally they reach the 
cortical portion, and therein subdivide into 
the minute vessels, which form the glo- 
meruli of the Malpighian bodies. The 
renal veins leave the kidney also at the 
hilum, and pour their contents into the great 
main vein of the lower parts of the body 
{vena cava inferior). '^Fhe nervous su])ply 
of the kidney is derived from the renal 
plexus, and from the solar plexus or large 
sympathetic mass of the abdomen. The 
separation from the blood of the constit- 
uents of the urine is accomplished in the 
glomeruli, and by the uriniferous tubules, 
the former straining off the watery parts of 
the blood, whilst the latter remove the more 
solid matters. Gradually, the secreted urine 
passes through the tubules, into the pelvis of 
the kidney, thence into the ureters, which 
in turn open into the bladder behind its 
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Section of Human 
Kidney. 


a, Bupra-rctml capsule, 
resting above the kid- 
ney. b, { 'ortex or cortical 
portion of kidney, cc, 
Medttllary portion, con- 
Histing or cones, d d, 
Ai)icesof the pyramids, 
projecting intpo tlieir 
corn)sr)onding calycea 
eee. /, l*olvis. g, Ureter. 
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orifice or neck. The urine is constantly 
entering the bladder drop by drop. 

Inflammation of the kidneys is known as 
nephritis. Occasionally concretions of min- 
eral substances accumulate in the kidney, 
and cause, in their passage from the gland 
and through the ureter, most excruciating 
jpain. 

Kidney-vetch, AnihyUis^ agenusof plants, 
natural order Lefjuminoscc, There are many 
species, both shrubby and herbaceous, but 
the variety found in Groat Britain, chiefly 
on very dry soils, is the Anthyllis vulncr- 
aria^ commonly called Lady’s Fingers, with 
pinnate une(iual leaves, and heads of flowera 
generally yellow, sometimes graduating to- 
wards scarlet. 

Kief. See Kiev. 

Kiekie, Freyciurtm Jhinksii, a climbing 
shrub indigenous to the northern f»art of 
New Zealand where it grows luxuriantly 
on lofty trees, and yields an edible, fleshy 
berry, 

Kiel (krd), a town of Prussia, in Schleswig- 
llolstoin, beautifully situated on a deep bay 
of the Baltic, !'>i miles nortli by east from 



Hamburg. The most notable buildings are 
the university, and the royal palace (con- 
taining the university library). As a forti- 
fied naval port of Germany, with an imperial 
dockyard, and as the station of the greater 
X63 


part of the imperial fleet, Kiel is rapidly 
rising in importance. Besides ship-building, 
it has iron-foundries, engineering works, oil- 
mills, tan-works, tobacco-works, &c. By 
the great ship-canal it is now connected 
with the Elbe. Pop. (1900), 121,790. 

Kielce (ki-ePtse), a government and town 
in liussian Poland; area of the former 8897 
sq. miles, pop. 763,746. It is wintered by 
tributaries of the Vistula, and partly ct)vere<l 
by offsets of the Garpathians. 'J'here are 
some iron and sugar factories, rapidly grow- 
ing in importance, especially since the coal- 
fields of the province have been opened. — 
The capital, Kiklce, is an ancient town 
about 50 miles north-east of Cracow. l\.>p. 
23,189. 

Kiepert (k^'pert), Hkinricut, a German 
geographer, born at Berlin, 1818, where he 
studied history and gOf)graphy under Ritter. 
In 1845 be became director of the Geogra- 
j)hical Institute of Weimar, and in 1859 
professor of geography at the IJnivcirsity of 
Hcrliii. Ifis scrvicres were secured for the 
Berlin 8ta( iHti('al Bureau in 1 865. He pub- 
lished numerous maps, much esteemed for 
their accuracy. He died in 1899. 

Kieserite (ke'zer-it), Mg. HOi.HaO, a 
sulphate of magm sia obtained at Stassfurt 
and elst!wli<;re, anil employed as a source 
of epsom salt, and in the manufacture of 
manures. Mixed with quicklime and water 
it liardens into a mass which, aftcu* heating, 
pulverizing, and again mixing with water, 
becomes of a marble-like consistency, and 
may be made into ornamental articles, &c. 

Kiev (ki-ev') or Kikff (ki-ef ), a govern- 
ment of 8.W. lluHsia; area, 19,691 sq. miles; 
pop. 8,576, 125. The surface is in general flat, 
intersected occasionally by hills of moderate 
elevation along the course of the Dnieper 
and other streams. I’be Dnieper is the only 
stream navigable to any extent, d'he climate 
is mild, the summer very hot and dry. The 
manufacture of beet- sugar has made rapid 
strides in recent years, and the province is 
now the largest producer of that article in 
the empire. — Kieff, the ca[)itul, is pictur- 
esijuely situated on the right bank of the 
Dnieper, which is here navigable, and crossed 
by a suspension bridge half a niile in length, 
one of the finest in Europe. Kiel! really 
consists of three towns, all more or less 
strongly fortified, and is the seat of the 
governor - general of the provinces Kieff, 
Podolsk, and Volhynia. Its university is 
one of the most important of the empire. 
The connection by rail with Odessa and 
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Kursk has done much to stimulate the trade 
of the town. Pop. 249,830. 

Kilauea, an active volcano in Haviraii, 
one of the Sandwich Islands. It has an 
oval crater, 9 miles in circumference, with 
a lake of red and boiling lava at the bottom, 
over 1 000 feet below the crater’s mouth. 

Kilda, St., a small and rocky island in 
the Atlantic Ocean,, belonging to Scotland, 
40 miles north-west from the north-west 
extremity of tlm island of N. IJist. It is 
about 3 iiiiles long by 2 broad, a great por- 
tion of its Hoa-frout being composed of per- 
pendicular precipices, which in some parts 
rise to a height of many hundred feet. The 
only hamlet lies at the head of East Bay, 
containing some thirty houses of modern 
construction. In the interior there is suf- 
ficient pasture for a limited nuud^er of cows 
and sheep; patches of potatoes, oats, and 
here are grown, and together with fish and 
sea-fowl, supply the inhabitants with food. 
In bad seasons, the lot of the inhabitants — 
about seventy in number and speaking 
(laelic- has often been one of privation, 
hut more regular intercourse with, and 
philanthropic aid from the mainland, have 
much improved their domestic comfort, and 
religion and education are also ade(juately 
pn)vided for. In the summer months the 
island is now fre(iuently visited by tourists. 

Kildare', an inland county of Ireland, in 
the )»rovince of Leinster; length, 40 miles; 
breadth, 27 miles; area, 418,490 acres. The 
surface is fiat, or gently undulating, the 
soil mostly a rich loam. Oats, potatoes, 
barley, and turnips are the principal crops. 
The manufacture of woollens is carried on 
to some extent, but the chief occupations 
are agricultural. Principal rivers — Barrow, 
Liffey, and Boyne. Chief towns — Naas (the 
county town), Athy, and Newbridge. Kil- 
dare returns two members to parliament. 
Pop, 63,469. —The town of Kildare stands 
on an eminence 30 miles B.w. from Dublin. 
Near it is the common known as the ‘ Cur- 
ragh of Kildare,’ 4858 acres, the property 
of the crown, on which a permanent mili- 
tary camp lias been formed. Pop. 1576. 

Eirderkin, a liquid measure of 18 gal- 
lons, a term now almost excluvsively used 
by brewers to denote a half-barrel. 

Killa, town of Russia, in the government 
of Bessarabia, on the branch of the Danube 
delta to which it gives its name. Pop. 10,000. 

Kirima-njaro (the Great Mountain), a 
double-peaked, snow-clad mountain of Af- 
rica, in the territory of the German East 


African Company, about 100 miles inland 
from the jiort of Mombasa, on the Suaheli 
coast. The highest |>eak, estimated at 
19,270 feet, is the highest known in the 
African continent. 

Kilkee', a bathing place on the west coast 
of Ireland, county Clare. Pop. 1652. 

Kilken'ny, a city, parliamentary borough, 
and county of itself, in Ireland, locally in 
Kilkenny county, of which it is the capital, 
73 miles s.w. from Dublin, delightfully situ- 
ated on both sides of the Nore. The city 
contains several interesting ancient edifices, 
which give it a venerable and picturesque 
appearance. The manufacture of coarse 
woollens, brewing, and the working of Kil- 
kenny black and foreign marbles into chim- 
ney-pieces, monument, &c., form the chief 
industries of the town. Kilkenny returns 
one member to parliament. lh)p. 13,242. — 
I'he county, which is in the province of 
Ijcinster has an area of 796 8(j. miles. The 
surface is generally level. 'I'he principal 
rivers are the Harrow, Nore, and Suir. Ilie 
soil is for the most part light and dry, some 
valleys being extremely fertile, and dairying 
is carried on extensively. Ilie chief crops 
are wheat, oats, l>ar]ey, potatoes, and tur- 
nips. Beds of fine black marble are quarried 
near the town of Kilkenny, and anthracite 
coal ivS raised chiefly for local consumption. 
'I’he county returns two members to parlia- 
ment. Pop. (1901), 79,159. 

Killar'ney, a market town of Ireland, in 
the county of Kerry, in the midst of beauti- 
ful scenery, within a mile of the celebrated 
lakes to which it gives its name. These 
lakes are three in number, the lower 4^ 
miles long by 2 broad, the middle H miles 
long and broad, the upper 3 miles long. 
They are interspersed with wooded islands, 
and the lofty banks are also richly wot)ded. 
In summer Killarney is thronged with visi- 
tors. Pop. 5656, 

Eilldeer {Charadrins vocifinis)^ a vari- 
ety of plover, common in America, and so 
called from its plaintive cry. 

Killiecran'kie, a pass of Scotland, in the 
Grampians of northern Pertlishire, above 
the river Garry, and on the Highland Rail- 
way. Here Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, 
defeated the forces of William III. under 
Mackay in 1689, but was killed in the 
moment of victory. 

Elilmain'ham, a western suburb of Dub- 
lin, Ireland, between the Liffey and the 
Grand Canal. It is chiefly known for its 
Royal Hospital and its county jail. The 
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Royal Hospital is a retreat for invalided 
soldiers, and is supported by an annual 
state grant. 

Kilmar'nock, a parliamentary and muni- 
cipal burgh of Scotland, in the county of 
Ayr, 19 miles s.w. from Glasgow. It has 
long been famed for the excellence of its 
woollen manufactures, especially carpets, but 
machinery, hats, hosiery, leather, boots, Ac., 
are also produced in increjwing quantities. 
It is a rapidly improving town, and has 
many fine buildings, both public and pri- 
vate, Pop, (1901), 34,100. 

Kiln, a structure of brick or stone u.sed 
for drying, baking, burning, annealing and 
calcining various substances and articles, 
such as corn, ho})s, malt, cement, limestone, 
iron ore, glass, bricks, {tottery, Ac. 1'he 
construction of kilns naturally varies with 
the special object for which they are de- 
signed, but the same principle is involved 
in all, that is, the generation of ample and 
regvdar heat with the least expenditure of 
fuel. 

Kilogramme, a Frencli weight containing 
1000 grammes 2 2 llis. Similarly kilo- 
mitre — 1000 mitres or 0 ()21 mile. See 
Metrical Stfdon. 

Kilogrammetre, a unit enqdoyed h\ the 
measurement of mechanical work; it is the 
mechanical work e\j>en<led in raising a body 
whose weight is 1 kilogramme (2*2010 lh.s.) 
through the vertic.-d height of 1 metre 
(3'2M09 feet), and is e<}ual to 7*233 foot- 
[Kninds. >See Foof-poand. 

Kilruah', a market town and seajwt of 
Ireland, county (4are, on the, n<>rth shore of 
the estuary of the Shannon. 'I’he manufac- 
ture of woollen and linen cloth is carried 
on to some extent. 4'he town is much re- 
sorted to for sea-bathing. I'op. 4179. 

Kilsyth', a town and police burgh of Scot- 
land, in Stirlingshire, 12 miles n.k. from 
Glasgow. I’lie inhabitants are employed in 
iron and coal mining. Pop. (1901), 7292. 

Kilwin'iiing, a town of Scotland, in Ayr- 
shire, 21 miles h.w, (flasgiov. Pop. 4439. 

Kim'berley, the capital of Gricjualand 
West, Gape Coloii}’^, and the centre of the 
South African diamond fields. It is con- 
nected by rail with Port Elizabeth and 
Gape I’own, and its commerce is rapidly 
increasing. It lies on an open plain, has 
broad streets, and several good buildings. 
There are four chief mines — Kimberley, 
llutoitspan, De Beer’s, and Bultfontein. 
It succes.-jfully withstood a four months’ siege 
by the Boers in 1899-1900. Pop. 28,643. 
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Kimberley, a northern district of Wes- 
tern Australia, brought into notice by the 
discovery of gold-fields in 1 88fi. It con- 
tains immense tracts of splendid pasture, 
and much land suitable for the cultivation 
of wheat, sugar, tobacco, Ac. '^Phe cliief 
port for the district is Derby, on the Eitzroy 
liver. 

Kimchi (kimVm), David, one of the most 
famous Jewish rabbis of the middle ag(‘s, 
horn toward.s the end of the 12th century at 
Narbonne, died 1240. He wrote c»nmnen- 
tarie.s on almost all the books of the ( fid 
I'estainent, and rendered essential service 
to Hebrew literature by the composition of 
his (Jraniimir and Dictiomiry of Hebrew 
Roots. His father doseph and his brother 
Moses also distinguished themselves as He- 
brew scholars and theologians, 

Kimmeridge Clay, a bluish slaty clay, 
containing some carbonate and sulphate of 
lime, found in thi(4c deposits in the south of 
England (Kimmeridge in Dorsetshire) and 
the north of France. It is a member of 
the Upper Oolite. 

Kin. Si*e Ihm'nt. 

Kincar'dineshire, or The Mearnb, a 
imiritime eminty on the east cutast of Scot- 
land; area, 248,284 acres. About half the 
county consists of cultivated land, wood- 
land, improvable moor, Ac, 1’he Grampian 
Mountains, by wbicb it is traversed north- 
east to south-west, occuj>y a large portion 
of its surface, their highest summit within 
the county being Battoek, 2r)r)5 feet above 
sea-level, ’.riie print:ipal rivers are the North 
Esk, Pervie, Garron, Gowic, and Dee. The 
most fertile portion is the How'e (that is 
liollow) of tlie M(iarn8, between the (Gram- 
pians and a range of low coast hills. The 
priuci]>al crr'ps are oats, barley, wheat, tur- 
nips, ami potatoes. Kincardineshire sends 
one member to parliament. Stonehaven is 
the county town. I’op, (1901), 40,918. 

Kin'dergarten, a German word signifying 
‘children’s garden,’ and the name given to 
a system of infant education introduced by 
Friedrich Frocbel, who was largely assisted 
in its propagation by the Baroness Maren- 
holz- Billow. The system is intended to 
bring out the moral and intellectual capa- 
bilities of very young children chiefly by 
observation; pictures, toys, tools, Ac., suit- 
able for the purpose, being introduced, so 
as to convert schooling into play, which 
according to Froebel is the child’c most 
serious business. The first kindergarten was 
opened in 1840 at Blank enburg (Pmssia), 
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And like moat other innovations met at first 
with little encouragement, and even with op- 
position, but it gradually gained a footing 
in the best educated countries, and the j)ro- 
gress in recent years has been great and 
rapid. Froebel Societies for the training 
of teachers exist now in various countries. 
The system is most widely si)read in the 
United States and Belgium, while Switzer- 
land, Brance, and Austria are grafting it on 
their elementary schools. 

Kinematics, a branch of mathematics 
which treats of the motions of bodies inde- 
pendently of the forces which produce them. 

Kinetics, that branch of the science of 
dynamics which treats of forces causing 
motion in bo<lie8. See Djinamica. 

King (Anglo-Saxon, ci/ninff, cyrviff, cyny), 
a person invested with supreme j>ower over 
a state, nation, or people, whether this 
power be acquired by inheritance, election, 
or otherwise. It is difficult to define what 
essentially constitutes a king, or to say in 
what he differs from an emperor. 

King-bird. See 'fyrant Jly-catehcr. 

King-crab (LhnufuH), a peculiar genus 
of crabs included in the order Xiphosura 
(sword- tailed), of the class ( Crustacea. I'hey 
arc found on the coasts of northern and 
tropical America and the An- 
tilles, in the ILastern Archi- 
pelago and Japan, llie head 
resembles a broad horse-shoe 
shaped shield, with two pairs 
of eyes upon the u})per sur- 
face, the second pair being 
the larger and forming the 
true visual organs, llie mouth 
opens on the lower surface, 
and around it are six pairs of 
limbs witli sjunous joints at- 
tached. A second shield some- 
what hexagonal in shape cov- tiap^iyThCmmT 
era tlie abdominal part, and 
beneath it are the gills, or hrcinchio’, borne 
upon five pairs of appendages which re- 
present the abdominal feet of the crab. 
The average length is about 2 feet. These 
crabs are destitute of swimming powers, and 
if placed on their backs they appear, like 
turtle, unable to recover their natural posi- 
tion. The commonest species is the Limiilus 
polyphertiusj found chiefly on the North 
American coasts. The upper surface of the 
tail, as in other species, bears numerous 
epines. The Limbus moluccanus, of the 
Moluccas, possesses a stnmgly serrated tail. 
This latter species is largely eaten. 


Kingfisher, the name of a family of In- 
sessorial birds distinguished by the elongated, 
stoutly formed, tetnigonal bill, broad at the 
base, and terminating in a finely acute point; 
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tarsi short, feet strong, toes somewhat elon- 
gated. The common kingfisher, found in 
Great Britain {Alcedo iftplda\ has the upper 
part of the head, the sides of the rieclc, and 
the coverts of the wings green, spotted with 
blue. I'he back is dark green in colour, 
the lower back and rump being of a bright 
blue. The throat is white, and the under 
surface of the body a pale-brown colour. It 
frequents the banks of rivers, and, perched 
on the bough of a tree, watches for fish. 
When the prey is perceived it dives into 
the water, secures the fish with its feet, 
and carries it to land, where it kills the prey 
and swallows it entire. It is about 7 inches 
in length. This bird luis been greatly cele- 
brated in ancient poetic and legendary lore, 
and is the subject of many superstitious. 
The American kingfisher {Alcrdo or Verylc 
alcyon) is of a bluish-slate colour, with an 
iron-coloured band on the breast, whilst the 
head bears a crest of feathers. I'ho spotted 
kingfisher (juttdta) is a native of the 
Himalayas, where it is called the fish -tiger. 
A large Australian species is known as the 
laughing-jackass (which see). 

Kinglake, Alexander William, an Eng- 
lish historian, bom 1811, and educated at 
Eton and Cambridge. He was called to the 
bar in 1 837, but abandoned law in 1856. He 
first made his mark in 1844 by the publica- 
tion of ESthen, a narrative of eastern travel. 
In 1857 he entered the House of Commons 
as member for Bridgewater, and took an 
active part in opposing several important bills 
of that period. The first volume of his Inva- 
sion of the Crimea appeared in 1863, and 
at once established his reputation as a bril- 
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liant historian; seven volumes followed at 
intervals, the eighth and completing volume 
in 1887, and they form together a magnifi- 
cent record of this war. He died in 1891. 

Kinglet. See Oolden-created Wren, 

King of (or at) Arma, in England, an 
offi<Jer whose business is to direct the heralds, 
preside at their chapters, and have the juris- 
diction of arms. There are three kings 
of arms in England— Garter, Cdarencieux, 
Norroy, and an officer styled Bath King of 
Anns, attached to the order of the Bath. 
There are also Lion King at Arms for Scot- 
land, and Ulster King of Arms for Ireland. 

King of tho Herrings, the popular name 
of the ChinKf.ra monutrfmi^ or Arctic chi- 
mscra, a fish also known in certain localities 
by the name of ‘Sea-cat’ See (Idmora, 

Kings, Bookh of, form two books in the 
Enoli.sh and one book in the Hebrew canon 
of the ( )I(i I'estament Besides their own 
unity the books of Kings are closely con- 
nected with first and second of Samuel, and, 
following these, form the third and fourth 
ill what is known as the four books of the 
kingtlom. From internul evidence it w'ould 
seem that tliese were written l.»y a series of 
Cf)ntemi»oriirv authorities, with additions and 
glosses made by a later writer, 'rite history, 
as related in the h(»oks of Kings, begins with 
the close of David’s reign, and carries the 
e\ cuts onwards to the capture of Jerusalem 
and the destruction of the temple. This em- 
braces, according to thi' nsceived chronology, 
a period of uj>wanlsof 400 years (n.c. lOl.'i- 
and includes the liistory of both the 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel. This chro- 
nology, howevei’, is unsatisfactory, and has 
been much disputed. In comparing these 
books with the ( Jiroiiicles it is found that 
while the former describes the divided king- 
dom of Israel and Judah, the latter is occu- 
pied almost exclusively with J udah ; and 
further, that the books of Kings seem to 
have been compiled under prophetic, and 
the Chronicles under priestly influence. 

King's Advocate. Sec A dvocate. 

King’s Bench. See Queer ls ] tench. 

King’s-clover, an English name of the 
Meld f)tus officinalis; called also the Common 
or Yellow Mel Hot. 

King’s College, one of the colleges of 
Cambridge University, founded by King 
Henry VT. in 1441. 

King’s College, London, an educational 
institution incorporated in 1829, and rein- 
corporated in 1882. It was established for 
the purpose of providing education in accor- 
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dance with the principles of the ( fluirch of 
England, and gives instruction in theology, 
general literature, science, engineering, and 
medicine; there being also a special civil 
service department, a ladies’ (fepartment, 
evening classes, and a school giving a pre- 
paratory education for the college classes. 
Students of a certain standing receive the 
diploma of ‘Associate.’ 

King’s Counsel. See Queen's Counsel. 

King’s County, an inland county, Ireland, 
province of Leinster; area, 493,986 acres, 
of which 351,496 are arable. A large por- 
tion of the N. and n.e. part is covered with 
the Bog of Allen, and of the s. with tho 
SHeve Bloom Mountains. Limestone occurs 
ill the N.W., and has been quarried. Tho 
soil is in some places very rich, but in others 
it is light and gravelly; at an average, it 
may be reckoned of a medium degree of 
fertility. I’lie principal [iroduce is oats, 
wheat, and potatoes, with no mamifai^tures. 
King’s county returns two memborH to par- 
liament. The county town is Tullamore. 
Bop. (1901), 00,129. 

King’s Evidence. See Approver. 

King’s-evil. See Herofula. 

Kingsley, Henry, novelist, and brother 
of Gharlcs Kingsley, was born in 1830, and 
died 1876. Educated at King’s College, 
liondori, and Worcester (killegu, Oxford, he 
left England to iiecome an Australian colo- 
nist in LS6H. On liis return he contributed 
largely to maga/iues and reviews. Of the 
novels which he published between 1869 
and 1874 Geoffrey Hamlyn was the first, 
while Havenshoe and Austin Elliott are 
considereil the best. He was also for a 
short time editor of the Edinburgh Haily 
lieview. 

Kingsley, Bev. Charleh, English clergy- 
man, novelist and poet, born in 1819, died 
1876. He was educated at King’s College, 
liondon, and afterwards at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took his degree 
in 1842. He was subsequently appointed 
curate of Eversley, in Hampshire, and ])ub- 
lished a volume of twenty-five Village Ser- 
mons, which became popular. In 1848 he 
published a poem, The Saints’ Tragedy. 
This was followed in 1849 by the novel 
Alton Locke, in which his opinions of the 
social and economic questions of the time 
are powerfully expressed. Upon the same 
lines, but dealing with the subject from the 
agricultural side, followed his novel of Yeast 
in 1861. In 1853 was published Hypati% 
and in 1856 Westward Ho, both brilliant 
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bUtorical novels, the former dealing v^^ith 
the early Christian church, the latter with 
the South American adventurers of the 
EHzal^ethan era. Among his other well- 
known works are Two Years Ago, Here- 
W'ard the Last of the English, Claucus, and 
The Water Babies. He was appointed pro- 
fessor of modern history at Cambridge in 
1859, and canon of Chester in 1869. His 
Letters and Memories of his Life, edited by 
his wife, was published in 1877. 

King’s Lynn. See Ij/rm. ^ 

Kingston, a city of Ontario, Canada, on 
Navy Bay, the north-east corner of Lake 
Ontario, 199 miles h.w. Montreal, regularly 
and substantially built. There are here 
the Quetm’s College and University, belong- 
ing to the Presbyterians, military college, 
(College of physicians and surgeons, women’s 
nuidioal college, mechanics’ institute, hospi- 
tal, The trade is very considerable, 

and tlie harbour is accessible to ships of 
large size. Kingston was founded in 1783, 
on the ground formerly occupied by Fort 
Erontenac. It was incorporated in 1838, 
and returns one member to the provincial 
parliament. Pop. 17,961. 

Kingston, the cajutal of the island of 
Jamaica, on the south coast, 
with straight and regular 
streets and houses generally 
of brick. The principal build- 
ings are the old parish church, 
town-hall, Jamaica Institute, 
hospital, eourt-liouse, theatre, 
penitentiary, barracks, and 
jail. 'I'he harbour, which is 6 
miles long by 2 miles wide, is 
sqjarated from the sea by a 
narrow slip of low land, and 
forms an excellent anchorage 
for vessels of any size. It is 
defended by several forts. 

Pop. 48,504. See the map. 

Kingston, a city of the U. 

States, N. York State, 90 miles 
north of New York, on the 
Hudson, by which and by rail- 
road and canal it carries on a 
large trade. It has carriage 
factories, iron-foundries and 
machine shops, cement manufactory, Ac. 
l\>p. 24,535. 

]Ong8ton-on-Hull. See B^uU. 

Kingston-upon-Thames, a town of Eng- 
land, county of Surrey, on the right bank 
of the Thames, 12 miles from Hyde Park 
Corner. 1 ts antiquity is proved by numerous 


Roman remains found in its vicinity, and 
the Saxon kings were crowned here from 
Edward the Elder to Ethelred II. The 
stone on which the kings were crowned is 
preserved within an iron inclosure near the 
market-place. In the neighbourhood are 
Bushy and Richmond parks, and Hampton 
Court Palace. Pop. (1901), 34,375. 

Kingstown, a seaport of Ireland, on the 
south shore of Dublin Bay, 6 miles s.E. of 
Dublin. Its most interesting object is its 
magnificent harbour, commenced in 1816 
and finished in 1859 at a cost of £825,000. 
There are two piers, inclosing an area of 
250 acres, with a depth varying from 15 to 
27 feet. Kingstown has regular steam com- 
munication with Holyhead, in North Wales, 
and is vi8ite<l annually by 1600 to 1800 
vessels. It is much frequented for sea- 
bathing. Pop. 17,592. 

King’s-yellow, a pigment, the basis of 
which is orpiment or tersulphide of arsenic. 

King-vulture, the Sarcorhampus Papa of 
the intertropical regions of America. It is 
about 2}j feet in length, and upwards of 5 
feet across the expanded wings. ’I’lie other 
vultures are said to stand ijuietly by until 
this, tbeir monarch, has finished his repast. 


King-W’OOd, a Brazilian %vood believed to 
be derived from a leguminous tree, a species 
of Triptolemwa, but by some referred to 
J3rf/a eb¥n us. It is beautifully streaked with 
violet tints or West Indian ebony, and is 
used in turning and small cabinet-work. 
Called also Violet-wood. 
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Kink'ajou [C€rcdeptc& eaudivdvUl%is\ a 
plantigrade carnivorous mammal of northern 
South America, allied to the bear family. 
In habits it is omnivorous, nocturnal, and do- 
cile when captured. In shape it resembles 
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the lemur, the legs are short, fur close and 
woolly, tail long and prehensile. Being fond 
of honey they make fre(jucnt forayrf ujuui 
the nests of bees. 

Kino, an astringent extract, r<;sembling 
catechu, obtained from various trees. Tin; 
original is })rocured from P ter near pus Mar- 
mpiurn, a handsome East Indian tree, nat. 
Older Leguminosic, which yields a valuable 
timber. Kino is the juice of the tree dried 
without artificial heat African or (lambia 
kino is obtained from another spt^cies (/*. 
erinareus), a native of tropical Western 
Africa. Dhak-tree or Bengal kino is the 
product of Butea frondom ; while Botany 
Bay kino is got from various species of Eu- 
calyptus. Kino consists of tannin, gum, and 
e.xtractive, and is a powerful a.stringent. 

Kinross', a small inland county of Scot- 
land, west of Fife, and entirely surrounded 
by tliat county and Perthshire ; area, 49,812 
acres. It forms a level plain, inclosed by 
the Ochil Hills in the N.w., the Lomond 
Hills in the e., Benarty Hill in the s., and 
the Cleish Hills in the s.w. Loch Leven 
is in the centre of this plain. The geolo- 
gical formations are freestone, basalt, lime- 
stone, and coal in the south. Kinross- 
shire and Clackmannanshire unite to return 
one member to parliament. Pop. 6980. — 
There is a small town of the same name in 
the county. Pop. 2136. 

Klnsale', a seaport town of Ireland, in 
the county and 14 miles south of Cork, 
near the mouth of the Bandon, which here 
forms a magnificent harbour. The expurts 
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consist chiefly of farm produce, and its 
fishery is good. Pop. 4250. 

Kintyre. See Cant i/re. 

Kiosk', n Turkish word sigjdfying a kind 
of open pavilion or summer-house, supported 
by pillars. It has been introduced from 
the East into the gardens, parks, &c., of 
Western Europe. 

Kio'to (formerly Miako), a large city of 
Japan, in tlieisland of Hondo, inan extensive 
plain 250 jiiiles south-west of Yeddo, con- 
nected by railway with its port, Osaka, and 
some 6 miles from Lake Biwa. It was for- 
merly the residence of the Mikado, and the 
ecclesiastical capital of Japan. It is abt)ut 
4 miles long and 3 miles broad, and aboiuuls 
in gardens, palaces, and temples. It is the 
centre of learning and of artistic manufac- 
tures. Pop. 317,270. 

Kipling, Rudyard, English writer, born 
in Bombay, 1805; son of J. L. Kipling, 
head of Lahore school of art, and nephew of 
Burne-Jones tlie painter. After an ed»i- 
cation in England he returned to India, 
became connected with the press, and soon 
became known by short 8ti)ries conti ibiited 
to Indian periodicals. In 1890 some of 
these were brought prominently before the 
Biitish public, and his rei)utati{)n was at 
once secured. Indian and Anglo-Indian 
life, and especially the life of the European 
soldier in India, are depicted by him with 
much graphic power and originality. Among 
his writings are ; St)ldiers Three, Plain 
Tales from the Hills, Black and White, 
Ifrider the Deodars, Story of the Gadsbys, 
'I'lie Light that Failed, Life’s Handicap, 
Many Inventions, 'I'lie Jungle Book, Second 
Jungle Book, &c. He has written a good 
deal of verse, including Dt*partmental 
Ditties, and liarrack-rooin Ballads. 

Kiptchaka, or Kiftbhakh. See Qolden 
Horde. 

Kiratpur (kr;-rat-}>()r'), a town of India, 
Bijnordist., United Province.s. Poj). 12,728. 

Kirby, Rev, William, English entomolo- 
gist, born 1759, died 1850. He was edu- 
cated at Ipswich, and at (’ains College, 
Cambridge, and became rector of Barham 
in 1796. In 1802 appeared his work on 
English Bees ( Monograph i a Apum Angliae), 
which established for him a European 
reputation. He afterwards formed n literary 
copartnery with Mr. Spence, and the result 
was the publication of the famoius Kirby 
and Spence’s Introduction to Entomology, 
(4 vols. 1815-26), giving a familiar descrip- 
tion of insects in all their phases. In 1830 
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Mr. Kirby was appointed to write one of 
the Bridgewater IVeatises (which see), and 
he accordingly produced his Habits and 
Instincts of Animals with reference to 
Natural 'I'heology. He wrote a description 
of the Arctic insects for Captain Parry’s 
Voyage, and also for Sir John Kichardson’s 
Fauna Boreali- Americana. 

Kircher (kir/i'er), Athanahiuh, a learned 
Herman Jesuit, born 1002, died 1680. He 
was professor of mathematics, philosophy, 
and the oriental languages at Wurzburg, 
but the pope called him to Kome, where he 
at first taught mathematics in the (collegium 
Bt)manum, afterwards occupied himself in 
the study of tlie Egyptian liieroglyphics, 
and subHO(juently became professor of He- 
brew and mathematics. J^^ather Kircher 
was a good orientalist, and his industry as 
a writer was unwearied, the whole of his 
works occupying no fewer than twenty vol- 
umes in folio, eleven in cpiarto, and three 
in octavo. Among these are his (Edipiis 
yEgyptiacus, Prodnjinus (Joptus, Lingua 
/Egyptiaca restituta, Mundus Subterraneus. 

Kirchhoff (kir/t'hof), Robert, German 
physicist, born 1824, died 1887. He was 
appointed professor of physics in the Uni- 
versity of Heidleberg in 1854. He has de- 
voted his attention to tlie subjects of heat, 
elasticity, and magnetism, (knijointly with 
Bunsen he discovered the spectroscope. 

Kirghiz, (kir'gez), a nomadic 

Mongol -I’artar race, numbering in its vari- 
ous branches about 3,000,000, and inhabit- 
ing the steppes that extend from the lower 
Volga and the Caspian Sea in the west to 
the Altai and 'Chian-Shan Mountains in the 
east, and from the Sea of Aral and the Syr 
1 )aria in the south to the d'obol and Irtish 
on the north. The Kirghiz are a slow, sullen 
people, small in stature, bad walkers, but 
born riders. Their food is chiefly mutton 
and horseflesh, and their drink the nourish- 
ing fermented mare’s milk called hmmiM. 
d’hey dwell in a yurt or semi-circular tent, 
the wooden framework of which is covered 
with cloth or felt. Agriculture is almost 
unknown; their possessions are in sheep, 
horses, and camels, and their manufactures 
consist of cloth, felt, carpets, leather, &c. 
They ]irofess Mohammedanism. Most of the 
varied Kirghiz tribes are, at least nomin- 
ally, under Russian government. 

Kirill, a division or province and town of 
the Chinese territory Manchuria. The 
town, also called Kirinoola or Girin, has a 
pop. of 120,000. See Manchurku 


Kirkcaldy (kir-ka'di), known as the ^ Lang 
Toun,’ a royal and parliamentary burgh and 
seaport, Scotland, county of Fife, on the 
noHh shore of the Firth of Forth. It consists 
principally of one long irregular street, 
which, including suburbs, extends for about 
3 miles west to east. It has numerous flax- 
spinning mills, linen and damask factories, 
sailcloth and net factories, roperies, machine- 
factories, &c., and the largest linoleum and 
floor-cloth works in the world. The harbour 
accommodation has been recently improved 
and a large shipping trade is carried on. 
The foreign trade is chiefly with the Baltic 
and the north of Europe. Kirkcaldy, along 
with Burntisland, Dysart, and Kinghorn 
(the Kirkcaldy district of burghs), seiuls one 
member to parliament. AdamSmith, author 
ofthe Wealth of Nations, was born here. Fop. 
of royal burgh, 34,063; pari, burgh, 22,346. 

Kirkcudbright (kir-ko'bri), Stewartry 
OP, a maritime county, in the south of Scot- 
land; bounded north by county Ayr, west 
by Wigtown, north and east by Humfries, 
and south by the Solway Firth and Wigtown 
Bay ; area, 582,982 acres, of which above 
one-fourth is reckoned arable. The coast 
line, generally precipitous, is considerably 
indented. There are extensive mountainous 
districts; the rivers include the Dee and the 
Urr; and there are numerous lakes, the 
largest of which is Loch Keu. Granite is 
quarried in several districts, while lead, 
copper, and iron have been found. The soil 
and climate are most suitable for green 
crops, and great attention is given to the 
rearing of cattle for the English markets. 
The county returns one member to parlia- 
ment. It forms with Wigtownshire the dis- 
trict known as (bdloway. The principal 
towns are Kirkcudbright (the county town), 
Dalbeattie, and Castle - Douglas. Fop. 
39,407. — The county town is a royal burgh, 
and port on the Dee, 25 miles south-west of 
Dumfries, a clean, well-built place. It is 
one of the Dumfries district of burghs. 
Fop. 2386. 

Kirkintilloch, a police burgh, Scotland, 
county of Dumbarton, 7 miles north by 
east of Glasgow. It has iron-foundries, 
cotton -factories, chemical works, and coal- 
mines. Fop. (1901), 10,502. 

Kirk'Session, the lowest or initiatory 
court of the Established Church of Scot- 
land. It consists of an ordained minister, 
generally the incumbent, who presides under 
the name of moderator, and the elders of 
the congregation, of whom two must be 
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preBent to form a quorum. It takes cog- 
nizance of matters spiritual and of general 
ecclesiastical discipline within the congre- 
gation. Other Presbyterian churches have 
a court of the same nature. 

Kirk'wall, a royal and parliamentary 
burgh and seaport, Scotland, capital of the 
comity of Orkney, on a bay on the east 
side of the island of Pomona or Mainland. 
The principal edifices are the old cathedral 
of St. Magnus (founded in 1137), the choir 
of which has long been used as the parish 
church; the old castle of the earls of Ork- 
ney, the ruins of the bishop’s palace, in 
which King Hako died; and the town and 
county buildings. The harbour is securti 
and commodious. Kirkwall unites with 
Wick, &c., in sending a member to parlia- 
ment. Pop. (1901), 3711. 

Kirman. See Kerman. 

Kirmanshah. See Krvianshah. 

Kirschwasser (kirsh'vas-er), a liqueur dis- 
tilled in Germany and Switzerland from the 
fermented juice of the small black cherry. 

Kis'faludy, ALEXANr)KU, a Hungarian 
poet, w'as born in 177*2, died in 1844. In 
1793 he entered the Austrian army as a 
cadet, and made campaigns in Germany and 
Italy. During a residence in Vienna, as a 
inembor of the royal Hungarian body-guard, 
he (levoted hiniHclf to the trannlating of 
'PasHo into Hungarian, Jn 1801 he left 
the army, and employed hiniHelf almost 
exc'luHively in agriculture and in literary 
pursuits. His principal lyrical work, Hiiiify 
Szenilmei (Hiinfy’s Love-songs), gave him 
a first place among his native j)oet8. He 
afterwards wrote the historical dramiis John 
Hunniades and Liw;lislaus the (’umaniun. 
His brother Gharles, who almost ecpialled 
him in literature, died in 1830. 

Kish inev, or Kihh knau, a town of Pussia, 
c-apital of the government of Bessarabia, on 
the Dyk, a tributary of the Dniester. In 
1812 only a small miserable tow ji, it is now 
the seat of the civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thority, has many churches, schools, theatres, 
and large markets for cattle and corn. Pop. 
about 130,000. 

Kisma'yn, a seaport on the coast of East 
Africa, south of the mouth of the Juba, 
conceded by the Sultan of Zanzibar to the 
Imperial British East Africa Company in 
1889, and now under the British authorities 
at Zanzibar. Pop. 8000. 

Kisoriganj, a town of Hindustan, in Ben- 
gal, 13 miles east of the Brahmaputra. 
Pop. 12,898. 


Kissingen (kis'ing-en), a watering-place 
of Bavaria, on the Saale, 30 miles north of 
Wiirzburg. The springs, which are cold, 
and all saline, contain a large quantity of 
carbonic acid gas, and are used both inter- 
nally and as baths. Pop. 4757. 

Kifltna, or Krishna, a river of India, 
which rises among the Western GluUs, aiui 
flows in a general easterly direction, falling 
into the Bay of Bengal 200 miles north of 
Madras; length, 800 miles. It is almost 
useless for inland navigation. 

Kit-Cat Club, a political club formed 
about 1088, tlie resort of Addison, 8teele, 
and others, named from Christopher Cat^ 
wlio supplied it with pies. A kU~cat por- 
trait is one nither less than half-length, 
from Knelier’s portraits of the club mem- 
bers. 

Kitchener, Sir Horatio Herbert, Vis- 
count Kitohknkr of Khartum, British 
general, born 1850; e<lucated at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich; entered the 
Rt>yal Engineers 1871; engaged in survey 
of Palestine 1874 -78; surveyed Cyprus 
1880-82; commanded the Kgy})tian cavalry 
in 1882- 84, and served in the Soudan cam- 
paign of 1883 85; was a<l jutant-genoral and 
second in comrmnul of the EgyjJian army 
1888 -92; and in 1892 succeeded Sir Francis 
Grenfell ns Sirdar. As such be rcicovered 
Dengola (1890), and by the victorit^ of the 
Atbara and Omdurnmn (1898) regained for 
Egy]»t the lest soutlKjrn ju’ovinces. For 
these services lie was ert'ated a baron, and 
in 1899 he la^came governor-general of the 
Egyptian Soudan. In January 1900 he 
arrived in South Africans chief of the staff 
to Lord Heberts in tlui Bf>er war, and in 
Dec. be became (commander-in-chief tlucre. 
He ended the war by the tricaty of V(;reenig- 
ing on May 31, 1902, and for his services 
he was creat(jd a visicount, and presented 
witli £50,000 l>y a vote of the House of 
Commons. 

Kitchen -middens, the name given to 
certain mounds, from 3 to 10 feet in height 
and 100 to 1000 feet in length, found in 
Denmark, the north of Scotland, &c., con- 
sisting chiefly (^f the shells of oysters, cockles, 
and other edible shell-fish. They are the 
refuse heaps of a pre-liistoric j)eoj)le unac- 
quainted with the use of metals, all the im- 
plements found in them being of stone, 
bone, horn, or wood. Fragments of rude 
pottery occur. The bones are all those of 
wild animals, with the exception of those of 
the dog. Similar shell deposits occur on the 
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eastern shores of the United States, formed 
by the Ked Indians. 

Kite, raptorial bird of the falcon family, 
difTering from the true falcons in having 
a sonjewhat long forked tail, long wings, 
short legs, and weak bill and talons. This 
last peculiarity renders it the least foniiid- 
able of the birds of prey. ^J’he common 
kite, glead, or glede {MIIvuh ietlnns, rcfjdUSf 
vtihjdrlA) preys chiedy on the smaller quad- 
! U])eds, birds, young (diickena, A.c. It usu- 
ally builds in the fork of a tree in a thick 
wood. 'I he common kite of America is the 
I Clin ia misaissippicnus. 

Kittiwake, a species of gull {Lams tri- 
(laclijlufs)^ found in great abundance in all 
the northern parts of the world wherever 
the coast is high and rocky. 

Kiito, John, 1 ). I )., was born at Plymouth 
in 1801, and died at Cannstadt, in (ierm iny, 
in 1851. The son of a jobbing mason, he 
received but a scanty education, and in his 
efforts to assist his father he met with a fall 
which deprived him of the sense of hearing. 
For a time he had to take refuge in the 
workhouse. Afterwards, having turned liis 
attention to literature, he published a smaU 
V(duine of essays, which procured him pa- 
trons. He engaged in missionary work at 
Malta and ]iagdad,but most of his life was 
spent in literary work. When his excessive 
labours had impaired his health he received 
a small pension from the crown. Among 
his leading works are The Pictorial Bible; 
Pictorial History of Palestine; (lallery of 
Scripture Engravings; (’yclopaidia of P>ibli- 
cal Literature, edited by him. 

Kitzingen (kits'ing-en), a walled town of 
Bavaria, 10 miles east-south-east from Wiirz- 
burL% [)artly on the right and j>artly on the 
left bank of the Main. Pop. 7177. 

Kiu-kiang. See Kciv-hiang. 

Kiung-chow, the chief town of the Chinese 
island of Hainan, near tlie north coast, with 
harbour at Hoi -ban. Pop. 40,000. 

Kiu-Siu, one of the three principal islands 
of Jaj)an, separated from (k)rea by the 
Strait of (^)rea, and from Hondo by the 
Strait of Sikoku. Nagasaki is situated here. 

Kiwi-Kiwi. See Aptcr\ix. 

Kml-Iimak (the Turkish for ‘Red River’), 
a river known to the ancients as the Halys, 
the principal river of Asia Minor. Rising 
ill the east of the peninsula, it flows in a 
circuitous route for about ,5O0 miles, and 
enters the Black Sea near Siu<ipe. 

Kizil-Kum, an extensive sandy desert in 
Asia, to th« south-east of Lake Aral, occu- 


pying a great part of the space between the 
Amu Daria or Oxus and the Sii- Daria, in 
what is now Russian territory. 

Kladno, a town of Bohemia, 1 3 miles n.w. 
of Prague, with coal and iron mines, iron and 
steel works. Pop. 14,085. 

Kla'genfurt, a town of Austria, capital 
of Carinthia, 40 miles north-north-east of 
Laibach, on the Ulan. Among its public 
edifices are the cathedral, the town church, 
the bishop’s jialace, provincial house of as- 
sembly, town -house, &c. The manufactures 
consist of woollens, leather, white- lead, &c. 
Pop. 24,.314. 

Klapka, Gkorgk, Hungarian general, 
born in 1820; educated in the artillery 
school in Vienna, and appointed to a com- 
mand in 1847. In the Hungarian rebellion 
of 1848 Klapka joined the revolt as chief of 
the staff, and in 1849 he took command of 
an army corps. For the ability which he 
displayed be wa.s made minister of war by 
Kossuth. When tlie Hungarians were de- 
feated, Klapkarefused to capitulate, and shut 
himself u]> in the fortress of Komoru, where 
he nia-de a brilliant defence, llltimately he 
surrendcTcd under honourable conditions. 
He was compelbMl to leave the country, and 
so passed many of his years in exile. He 
wrote Memoirs of the War of Independence 
(18.50) and The National War in Hungary 
and Transylvania. He died in 1892. 

Klaproth (klap'rot), Julius Heinrich, 
Clennan orientalist and traveller, born in 
1783, died 183.5, He travelled through 
Asia to the CJiinese frontier, and also in 
the Caucasus. Having taken up his per- 
manent residence in Paris in 1815, he was 
appointed professor of Asiatic languages, 
and retained thi.s situation till his death. 
Among his numerous writings may be men- 
tioned bis 1 )e.scription of the Eastern Cau- 
casus, Description of the Russian T’rovinces 
between the ( 'aspian and the Black SeavS, 
Catalogue of the C^iinese and Manchu Books 
and ^iSS, in the Royal Library of Berlin, 
Asia Polyglottfg and Collections of Egyptian 
Antiquities. 

Klattau (klat'oii), a town of Bohemia, on 
a steep height in the beautiful and fertile 
valley of the Raseubach, 73 miles s.w. 
Prague. It is an ancient place, and has 
six times been almost burned down. Pop. 
9890. 

Klauseuburg (klou‘zcn-bur/< ; Hungarian 
Kdosvdr)^ an Austrian town, the capital of 
Transylvania, situated on the Little Szamos. 
It has a noble cathedral in the ancient Ger- 
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man style, built in 1 41 4 by King Sigismund; 
a town-house, Hungarian theatre, higher 
class gymnasia for Protestants and Catholics, 
a college for Unitarians, with a gymnasium; 
a school of surgery, &c. It carries on an 
active trade, and has some manufactures, 
more especially porcelain. Klausenberg is 
the C'laiidiopolis of the Homans, and many 
Roman coins, bronzes, &c., have been found. 
The inhabitants are mostly Magyars. Pop. 
46,670. 

Klausthal (klous'tal), a town of Prussia, 
in Hanover, 18 miles s.s.K. of Hanover, the 
principal mining town of the Hart/. Pop. 
8871. 

K14ber (kla-bar), Jean Baptiste, French 
general, born at Strasburg in 1754, and as- 
sassinated in ( Jairo by a Mohammedan fana- 
tic in 1 800. The son of a mason, he studied 
for two years in Paris to (qualify himself as 
an architect; then entered the military school 
at Munich; and next joined an Austrian regi- 
ment, but (juittcd it in 1 783. Having entere<l 
the Kevolutionarvarmyhe became atljutant- 
inajor, engage<l in the defence <»f Mainz, was 
app(»inted brigadier-general and sent to T>a 
Veiuhe. He aftervvards commanded the 
left wing of the army of .lourdan, directed 
both the passage of the Rhine at Hiissel- 
dorf and the subsecpient retreat ; defeated 
the Prince of VV'urtemberg, and afterwards 
Prince (diaries; ami lie was about t«> enter 
Frankfort when he was recalled (1707). 
Bonaparte selet ted him for a command in 
the expedition to Egypt, ami when ho left 
he intrusteil tlie command of the army to 
Kleber, who, deeming resistance useless, 
concluded the convention of El Arish with 
the British, by which the French were to 
be conveyed home with arms and baggage. 
This convention being disowneti by the Eng- 
lish government, Richer determined njxm 
the resubj ligation of the country, in which 
he was successfully engaged when he was 
assassinated. 

Elephts, properly robbers, the name for- 
merly given to those Greeks who kept them- 
selves free from the Turkish yoke in the 
mountains, and carried on a perpetual war 
against the oppressors of their country. 

Eleptoma'nia (Greek Ickpto, I steal), a 
supposed species of insanity manifesting 
itself in a desire to pilfer. In admitting the 
plea of kleptomania great caution is needed. 
The best way to arrive at a judgment is to 
consider the previous character and personal 
interests of the person charged; to determine 
the value and usefulness of the article appro- 
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priated; the methods of the appropriation 
and its probable motive. Thus when a 
baronet steals broken crockery, ami a clergy 
man purloins innumerable cheap Bibles, the 
ordinary motives for theft are inapplicable, 
and when the article is taken ostentatiously 
there is then a strong case in favour of klep- 
tomania. When this is established the per- 
son so affected must be treated aa one men- 
tally diseased. 

Kleve (kla've), Germtui for (deves. See 
Cleves. 

Klippspringer, a beautiful little South 
African antelope, Orvoiratjus (or Valotrii- 
(jus) su/tdtrix, iiihabitating the most inacces- 
sible mountains of the Cape Colony. 

Klondike, a small tributary of the Y ukoii, 
in N. W. CJanada, in a rich gold-yielding 
district, about Ion. 139“ W., lat 64“ N. 

Elootz, Anachaksis. See Clootz, 

Klopstock, Fuiedrich Gottlieb, a cele- 
brated German poet, born in 1724, died in 
1803 ; famous as author of the sacred epic, 
The Messiah. 'I'he three first cantos of 
this work were published in 1748, ami 
excited universal attention, owing to which 
Klo])sto(^k was invited to Copenhagen by 
the iuinisU;r Bernstorff, and offered a smail 
pension. From 1759 to 1763 he resided 
alternately at .Brunswick, ()uedlinhnrg, 
Blankenburg, and (.Copenhagen. In 1764 
he wrote his drama, Hermann’s Schlaclit 
(Battle of Arminius), and sent it to the 
Emperor .)(».seph, but not with the success 
which, in his patriotic enthusiasm, he had 
promised himself. In 1771 he left Copen- 
hagen for Hamburg, under the character of 
I )auish secretary of legation and counsellor 
of the margraviate of Baden. In Hamburg 
he liiiished his Messiah. Ife also wrote a 
number of odes, &c. His rejmtation was 
greater in his own day than has since been 
the case, but he is admitted to have done 
great service to German literature in assist- 
ing to free it from foreign, especially French 
influence. 

Knapsack, a bag of leather or strong 
cloth for carrying a soldier’s necessaries, 
and closely strapped to the back between 
the shoulders. 

Knapweed, a popular name given to 
some species of Centaurea. V. Nigra, black 
knapweed; and C. scabiosa, greater knap- 
weed, are common weeds in Britain, being 
rough hardy herbaceous plants growing by 
waysides, &c. 

Knaresborough, a town of England, 
county of York (West Riding), on the left 
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bank of the Nidd, 17 miles west by north 
of York. The environs of the town abound 
with objects of interest, incliidin^( the ruins 
of the castle, founded in 1170; the dropping 
well possessed of powerful petrifying pro- 
perties; and several curious excavations. 
Pop. 5005. 

Knaus (knous), Ludvvk;, a German pain- 
ter, born in 1829. He studied at Hlissel- 
dorf under Karl Sohn and Schadow, but 
struck out a i)ath for himself, painting sub- 
jects from everyday rustic life. In 1852-60 
he lived mostly in Paris, and painted the 
chief j)icture8 of his first period. The Golden 
Wod<ling, The Baptism, and The Setting- 
out for the Dance. In 1861- 06 he resided 
in Berlin, among his paintings of this period 
being ^I'he .higgler. His Highness on His 
Travels, Cobbler .Boy and Grgan-grinder. 
lYom 1866 to 1874 he lived in Diisseldorf, 
and to this period belong some of the pic- 
tures on which his fame as a genre painter 
is most securely founded: The Children's 
Feast, I'he Funeral, The Goose-girl, Brothers 
and Sisters, &c. In 1874 he received an 
appointment in the Art Academy of Berlin. 
Among his later pictures are A Holy Family, 
Bad Koads (a tavern scene), The Stubborn 
Model, The Wisdom of Solomon, Behind 
the Scenes, &c. He has also painted por- 
traits. 

Knee, or Knke-joint, that joint in the 
lower limbs of man which corresponds to 



Unman Knee-joint. 


1, Rijyht Knoo-.joiiit laid open from the front, to flhow 
the internal liKamouts. a. Cartilaginous fiurfooo of lower 
extremity of tlie femur, with its two eoudylos. 6, Anterior 
crucial lijjaineut. c, Posterior do. d, Internal semilunar 
fihro-eartilivge. e, External fibro-curtilagc. /, J^art of 
the liKiuneiit of the patella turned down, p, Bursa or 
containing synovial fluid laid open. 

•J, JionRitiidinal Section of the Lett Knee-joint, a. Can- 
cellous structure of lower part of femur. 6, Tendon of 
extensor muscles of leg. o, Patella, li, Ligament of the 
patella, e, (’aneellous structure of head of tibia. /. An- 
terior crucial ligament, p. Posterior ligament, h, Mass 
of fat projjcetiug into the cavity of the joint below the 
patella, i, Bursa. 

the elbow in the upper, and is formed by 
the articulation of the femur or thigh-bone 
with the tibia, or large bone of the leg. 


The lower end of the femur terminates in 
two oblong rounded mas-ses, called the 
condyles of the femur, which rest in two 
cavities in the u|)per part of the tibia; in- 
terposed between the two bones are the 
semilunar cartilages, which diminish the 
pressure of the femur on the tibia, and pre- 
vent the displacement of the former. In 
front of the knee-joint is the patfila or 
knee-pan. The joint is capable of flexion 
and extension, and of a very slight rotatory 
movement. The accompanying figures and 
explanations will enable the joint and its 
chief features to be thoroughly understood. 
See also Leg. 

Kneller (nel'er), Sir Godfrey, portrait- 
painter, born at Lubeck about 1048, died in 
Loudon, 1723. He studied under Bol and 
Koinbrandt at Amsterdam, vi.sited Koine, 
Venice, and Hamburg, and gained a good 
reputation for historical paintings as well 
as portraits. He came to England in 1684, 
and succeeded Sir Peter Lely as court pain- 
ter to Charles II. He filled the same posi- 
tion under James II., William III., Anne 
and George I. The last-named made him a 
baronet. In addition to all the celebrities 
of the English court, including the Ten 
Beauties of the court of William, now at 
Hampton ( .'ourt, he painted the 43 members 
of the Kit-C'at Cdub, and portraits of ten 
sovereigns, including Louis XIV. and Peter 
the Great. He was highly praised by 
Dryden, Po}>e, Addison, and Steele, but his 
works have more value historically than as 
works of art. 

Knight, in feudal times, a man admitted 
to a certain military rank, with special 
ceremonies. See Chivalry. In British 
usage one who holds from the sovereign a 
certain dignity entitling him to have the 
title Sir prefixed to his Christian name, but 
not hereditary like a baronetcy : called a 
knight bachelor if not a member of any 
order. Wives of knights have the legal 
designation Dame for which Lady is usually 
substituted. See Knighthood, Orders of, 

Knight, Charles, English editor and 
publisher, born 1791, died 1878. He suc- 
ceeded his father as a bookseller in Wind- 
sor, and for a number of years he edited a 
Windsor newspaper. Having removed to 
London in 1823 he commenced Knight’s 
Quarterly Magazine, which contained the 
earliest contriliutions to literature of Mac- 
aulay, Praed, and others. In 1827 he un- 
dertook the superintendence of the publioa- 
tiouB of the Useful Knowledge Society, for 
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which he did a j^reat deal of valuable work, 
Buperintending and publishing the Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge; the Penny 
Magazine and the Penny Cyclopasdia, af- 
terwards remodelled as the English (lyolo- 
pfedia; &c. Other publications of his were 
the Pictorial Bible, the Pictorial Prayer- 
book, the Thousand and One Nights, Shak- 
spere, and many others. The Shakspere was 
edited by Mr. Knight himself, and has, both 
for its text and notes, taken a high place 
among the numerous editions of the great 
dramatist. The most imi)ortant of his own 
writings, the I'opular History of England, 
occupied him seven yeara, 18/54-61. An 
autol)iography, I^issages of a Working Life 
During Half a Century, appeared in 1 8(53-05. 

Knighthood, OuDEUft of, the name given 
to organized and duly constituted bodies of 
knights, l^he orders of knighthood are of 
two classes — either they are associations or 
fraternities, possessing property and rights 
of their own as independent bodies, or they 
are merely iionorary associations established 
by sovereigns within their respective do- 
minions. To the former class belonged the 
three celebrated religious orders founded 
during the Crusades — Templars, Hospit- 
allers, and 'I'eutonic Knights. The otlicr 
class, consisting of orders merely titular, 
embraces most of the existing Euro}>ean 
orders, such as the order of the C olden 
Fleece, the order of the Holy Chost, the 
order of St. Michael. The British orders 
are the Garter, the d'histle, St. I'atrick, the 
Bath, St. Michael and St. George, the 
Star of India, the Indian Empire, and the 
Koyal Victorian Order. Tlie various orderi 
have each their appropriate insignia, which 
generally include a badge or jewel, a collar, 
a ribbon of a certain colour, and a star. 

Knight Service, the original and most 
honourable species of feudal land tenure. 
'Idle holder of a knight’s fee, the extent of 
whkii is now doubtful, was bound to render 
military service to his lord for forty days in 
every year if required. The holder of half 
a knight’s fee attended twenty days, and the 
holder of smaller fractions in proportion. 
Knight service was abolished by 12 Charles 
II. cap. xxiv., freehold taking its place, 

Knights of Labour, a labour organisation 
founded at Philadelphia in 1869, having as 
its chief object to raise trade-unionism to 
a higher moral and intellectual plane. In 
1886 it had more than half a million mem- 
bers, but since 1887 it has had to contend 
against a rival organization with similar 
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objects, the American Federation of La- 
bour. 

Knights of St. John. See John {KnlghtB 
ofJSt.). 

Knights of the Shire, members of ]>arUa- 
ment representing counties or Hhires, in 
contradistinction to citizens or biugdsses 
representing boroughs. 

Knights of Windsor, Poor, a charity 
founded by Edward III. for the benefit of 
26 poor military men. William IV. in 
1833 changed the name to tlie [Military 
Knights of Windsor. The Naval Knights of 
Windsor are supported by a becjiiest of 
Samuel Travers. 

Knights Templars. See Templars. 

Knitting, an industrial and ornamental 
art allied to weaving, but of much later 
origin. It consists in forming a series of 
loo})s with a single thread, through which 
another row of loops is passed, and so on 
consecutively; differing from crochet in so 
far as the series of ]oo])s are not thrown off 
and finished successively. In hand-knitting 
steel wires are used to form the loops on. 
For manufacturing jeirposes hand-knitting 
has been entirely su}>erBeded by machinery. 

Knolles (uolz), or Knowli.kb, RTenARi>, 
an English historian, born about 15-13; died 
1610. He was educated at Oxford, and be- 
came master of the free school of Sandwich, 
in Kent. He wrote a General Hi8tc>ry of 
the Turks (published in 1603 and 1610), the 
style of which is highly commended by .1 ohn- 
Sfm, Hallam, and other critics, and Lives 
and Conejuests of the Ottoman Kings and 
Emperors, continued to and printed in 
1(521. 

Knot, a complication of a thread, cord, or 
rope, or of two or more threads, cords, or 
ropes by tying, knitting, or entangling. 
Knots expressely made as means of fasten- 
ing differ as to form, size, and name accord- 
ing to their uses, as overhand-knot, reef- 
knot, half-hitoh, close-hitch, timber-hitch, 
fisherman’s-bend, carrick-bend, sheet-bend, 
single -wall knot, double -wall knot, &c, 
I’lie term knot is also applied on shipboard 
to a division of the log-lino which is the 
same fraction of a mile as half a minute is 
of an hour, that is, it is the hundred and 
twentieth part of a nautical mile; heiict*, the 
number of knots run off the reel in half a 
minute shows the vessel’s speed per hour 
in miles, so that when a ship goes 8 miles 
an hour, she is said to go 8 knots. Hence, 
the word has come to mean also a nautical 
mile or 60867 feet. 
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Knot, a grallatorial bird of the family 

Scolopackhe and genus Tringa {T. canutus)^ 
closely allied to the snipe. 

Knotgrass, a very common British weed 
of the genus Polygijiium {P, aviculare)^ re- 
markable for its wide distribution. It is of 
low growth, with branched trailing stems, 
and knotted joints (whence the name). 

Knout, a kind of whij) or scourge serving 
as an instrument of punishment in Russia. 
It was formerly in use in the army, but a 
few strokes only are now inflicted, as a dis- 
grace, in case of dismissal. It is still some- 
times used for criminals. 7"hc nobles were 
exempted from the knout, but the exemption 
was not always observed. 

Knowles (nolz), .Iamks Sheridan, dram- 
atist. born at Clork 1784, died at I'orquay, 
18G2. He took to the stage in 1798, but 
meeting with indifferent success, he devoted 
himself to teaching, first in Belfast, and 
afterwards in Glasgow. His tragedy of 
Cains Gracchus was performed in 1815 with 
success, and from this time he had a pro- 
sperous career as author, actor, and lecturer. 
About 1845 he retired from tlie stage. He 
became afterwards a Baptist preacher, and 
published several theological works. In 
1849 he received a pension of £200 a year 
from Government. The following are among 
his principal works; — Cains (Jracchus 
(brought out at Belfast), 1815; Virginius 
(Glasgow), 1820 ; William Tell (Drury 
Lane), 1825 ; The Hunchback (Covent 
Garden), 1832; The Wife of Mantua (Cov- 
ent Garden), 1833; The Love-chase (Hay- 
market), 1837; Love (Coverit Garden), 1839. 
In 1847 and 1849 he j)ublished two novels, 
Fortescue and George Lovell. 

Knox, floHN, the chief promoter of the 
reformation in Scotland, was born at Gifford, 
in East Lothian, in 1505; died at Edinburgh 
in 1572. He was educated at the grammar- 
school of Haddington, and at either Glasgow 
or St. Andrews, and had Dr. John Mair or 
Major as his philosophical and theological 
teacher, but did not take the degree of 
master of arts. He became a secular priest 
about 1530, and spent about 10 years in a 
religious establishment in East Lothian. 
He became an avowed advocate of the re- 
formed faith about 1542, and entered the 
family of Douglas of Longniddrie as tutor 
to his sons and those of the laird of Ormis- 
ton. In 1546-47 he preached to the be- 
leaguered Protestants in the castle of St. 
Andrews, and when it was taken by the 
French, Knox was sent to France with the 


other prisoners, and put to the galleys, from 
which he was released in 1549. He passed 
over to England, and, arriving in London, 
was licensed either by Cranmer or the Pro- 
tector Somerset, and appointed preacher, 
first at Berwick, and afterwards at New- 
castle. In 1551 he was appointed chaplain 
to Edward VI., and preached before the 
king at Westminster, who recommended 
Cranmer to give him the living of Allhal- 
lows, in London, which Knox declined, not 
choosing to conform to the English liturgy. 
It is said that he also refused a bishopric. 
On the accession of Mary, in 1554, he 
quitted England, and sought refuge at 
Geneva, where he had not long resided 
before he was invited by the English con- 
gregation of refugees at Frankfort-on- the- 
Main, to become their minister. A dispute 
concerning the use of a church service sent 
him back to Geneva, whence after a resi- 
dence of a few months, he ventured, in 
1555, to pay a short visit to his native 
country. He again retired to Geneva, 
where he wrote several controversial and 
other works, including the First Blast of 
the 'i'rumpet against the Monstrous Regi- 
men of Women, chiefly aimed at the cruel 
government of Queen Mary of England, 
and at the attempt of the queen regent of 
Scotland to rule without a parliament. A 
Second Blast was to have followed; but the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth to the throne 
of England, who was expected to be friendly 
to the Protestant cause, prevented it. In 
May, 1559, he returned to Scotland, and 
immediately joined the Lords of the Congre- 
gation. He preached at Perth on the occa- 
sion when the inflamed multitude made a 
general attack on the churches ol the city, 
the altars being overturned, the pictures’ de- 
stroyed, the images broken, and the monas- 
teries almost levelled to the ground. Similar 
vandalism took place in many other places, 
but these proceedings were censured by the 
reformed preachers, and by the leaders of the 
party. Being appointed minister of Edin- 
burgh, he took a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Protestant leaders from this 
time onward, and had the principal share 
of the work in drawing up the Confession 
of Faith, which was accepted in 1560 by the 
parliament. In 1561 the unfortunate Mary 
arrived in Scotland. She immediately be- 
gan the regular celebration of mass in the 
royal chapel, which, being much freouented, 
excited the zeal of Knox, who openly aeclared 
from the pulpit, ^ that one mass was more 
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frightful to him than 10,000 armed enemies 
landed in any part of the realm.' This 
freedom gave great offence, and the queen 
had long and angry conferences with him 
on that and other occasions. He preached 
with equal openness against the marriage of 
Mary and Darnley, giving so much offence 
that he was called before the council and 
inhibited from preaching. In the year 
1567 he preached a sermon at the corona* 
tion of dames VI., when Mary had been 
dethroned, and Murray appointed regent. 
After the death of Murray, in 1569, Knox 
retired for a time to 8t. Andrews. In 
1572 be wjis greatly offended with a con- 
vention of ministers at Leith, for permit- 
ting the titles of archbishop and bishop to 
remain during the king’s minority. At 
this time his constitution wiis (piite broken, 
and he received an additional shock by the 
news of the massacre of 8t. Bartholomew. 
He had, howev er, strength enough to preach 
against it, but soon after took to his bed, 
and died. He was twice married, first to 
Marjory Bowes in 1555, and secondly, in 
1564, to Margaret Stewart, daughter of 
Lord Ochiltree. In addition to numerous 
polemical tracts, letters, and sermons, Knox 
wrote a Hi8t«)rie of the Keformation of 
Beligion within the Bealm of Scotland. 
'J’he l>e8t edition o^ his works is that edited 
by David Laing (1816-6(4); the standard 
biograpliy is M'Crie’s Life of Knox. 

Knoxville, a town of U. States, capital 
of Knox CO. Tennessee, .'in important com- 
mercial and manufacturing centre at the 
head of steamboat navigation on the Hol- 
ston river, 165 miles east of Nashville. It 
contains the East Tennessee University, the 
Knoxville University, the state agricultural 
college, and other educational and literary 
institutions. Pop. 32,6fl7. 

Knutsford, a town of England, county of 
Chester, 15 miles s.w. of Manchester, a 
favourite residence with Manchester mer- 
chants. It gives name to a pari. div. of 
Cheshire. Pop. 5172. 

Koala (ko-ii'la), the native name for a 
marsupial animal of Australia, commonly 
referred to the family Phalangistidse or 
phalangers. It .somewhat resembles a small 
bear, hence its scientific name, PhaHCoUirctos 
clnereus (Or. pJmskoi<^ a pouch, and arHos^ 
a bear). There is hardly any nuliment of 
a tail. Its forefeet have five toes, two of 
which are opposed to the other three. 1"he 
peculiarity does not extend to the hind 
limbs. The koala lives much on trees, feed- 
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ing on the leaves, and often burrov ing for 
iDota. It is known by the names of ‘native 
sloth’ and ‘native bear.’ 



Kmhx (Pkancolarcins cinerms). 


Kob4, Konnk, Kohuku, a i;hief trading 
town of Darfur, (Vmtral Africa, situated 
on the main i^aravau route. Pop. 6000. 

Kobe, a Hea[)ort of .Japan, adjoining Hiogo 
so closely as to form one town with it. it 
is of more recent origin than lliogo, and is 
strictly the port opened liy treaty to foreign 
commerce. Combined pop. 215,780. 

Kobelya'ki, a town, Bussia, government 
(ff Poltava, situated on the Vorskla. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Kob'old, a species of elf in the popular 
superstition of (lermany, corresponding to 
the English f/o5//n, and the Scottish hrownii\ 
The kobold is connected with a house or a 
family, and appears in bodily shape, 'rhough 
inclineil to mischievoua teazing, they do on 
the whole more good than evil to men, ex- 
cept when irritated. They frequent mines 
as well as houses, and the metal cobalt has 
its name from this spirit. 

Kobrin, a Kussian town, government of 
Grodno, formerly the capital of a principa- 
lity of the same name. Pop. 8722. 

Kock, Charles-I’aul de, Erench novel- 
ist, born 1794, died 1871. He wrote an im- 
mense number of novels which had a great 
popularity, and have yet a certain value as 
pictures of low and middle* class Parisian 
life during the first half of the 1 idh century. 
Besides his novels, he wrote some dramas, 
chiefly taken from them. — His son, Henhi 
BE Kock, 1819-92, assisted his father in 
various works, and produced a large number 
of novels and plays of his own. 

Ko'diak. See Kadiah. 

Koel. See Aligarh. 

Kohat', a town of India, head-quarters of 
district of the same name in the m;vv North - 
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West Frontier Province. Pop. including 
suburbs and cantonments, 30,762. The dis- 
trict has an area of 2771. sq. miles, and a 
pop. of 203,175. '^rhere are rich deposits of 
rock-salt, some petroleum springs, and sul- 
phur mines. 

Koheleth, Cohelbth. See Ecclesiastes. 

Koh-i-noor. See Diamond. 

Kohl-rabi, a cultivated variety of the 
cabbage, distinguished by a swelling at the 
neck of the root, which is eaten, and in its 
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qualities much resembles Swedish turnip. 
It is valuable as a cattle food, but is not 
much cultivated in Britain, 

Eokra Wood, the wood of Ajtorosa or 
Lepidosiachys Embury hii, a tree of the 
Spurgewort family ( Euj)horbiacefe), a native 
of India, used for making flutes and other 
musical instruments, and for general turning 
purposes. 

Kola, a seaport of JIussia, in the govern- 
ment of Archangel, on the Kola^ near its 
mouth in the Bay of Kola ; the most nor- 
thern town in European Kussia. Pop. 800. 

Kola, CobA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order SterculiaceuB, a n.ative 
of Western Tropical Africa. The Kola or 
Sterculia acuminata produces a fruit which 
consists of two, sometimes more, separate 
pods containing several seeds about the size 
of hiirse- chestnuts. The seeds have been 
found to contain caffeine, the active prin- 
ciple of coffee, as also the same active prin- 
ciple as cocoa with less fatty matter. A 
drink prepared from them is largely used in 
tropical Africa, and is said to have digestive, 
refreshing, and invigorating properties. The 
tree has been introduced into the West 
Indies and Brazil. The negroes of .famaica 
are said to get quickly rid of the effects of 
intoxication by using the kola-nut, It has 


been introduced into Britain, manufactured 
into a paste, or into tablets, and is used as a 
tonic. 

Kola'ba, a British Indian district in the 
southern division of the Bombay Presidency, 
stretching along the coast southward from 
Bombay harbour for 75 miles; area, 1872 
sq. miles; pop. 5 09, .^>8 4. 

Kolapoori. See Kolhapur. 

Kolar', a district of the native state of 
Mysore, Southern India; area, 3059 sq. 
miles ; pop. 691,030. — The chief town, also 
called Kolar, is situated 43 miles e.n.k. of 
Bangalore. Pop. 11,172. 

Kolding, a seaport of Denmark, east coast 
of Jutland, on the Koldingfjord, an inlet of 
the Little Belt. Pop. 12,630. 

Kolhapur (kol-ha-pbr'), a native Indian 
state, Bombay Presidency ; area, 2816 miles ; 
pop. 913,131.— -Kolhapur, the chief town, 
is a picturesque, thriving place, held in high 
esteem for the antiquity of its sacred shrines. 
Pop. 54,373. 

Kolima. See Kolym,a. 

Kollin, or Koltn, a town of Bohemia, on 
the Elbe, 3.5 miles east by south of l^rague. 
It has manufactures of sugar, chemicals, Ac. 
Frederick the Great was defeated here by 
MarshalDaun, 18th ,) une, 1 757. Pop. 15,02.5. 

Kdln. See Cologne . 

Kolome'a, a town of Austria, in (Jalicia, 
108 miles s.s.E. Jjemberg, on the right bank 
of the Pruth. Petroleum refining, pottery, 
&c., occupy the inhabitants. Pop. 3-1,188. 

Kolomna, a town of Bussia, in the gov- 
ernment of and ()(i miles south-east of ISloa- 
cow. It has manufactures of woollen, linen, 
soap, &c., and an important trade. Pop. 
18,808. 

Kolyma', a river of Eastern Siberia, which 
rises in the Stanovoi Mountains, and after a 
course of nearly 1000 miles falls into the 
Polar Sea. 

Komorn', the cajiital of the county of 
Komorn, in Hungary, at the confluence of 
the Danube and Waag, with some manu- 
factures arid a considerable trade. There is 
here a very strong fortress which has been 
repeatedly besieged. 1 )uring the Hungarian 
insurrection of 1 848-49 it was besieged by 
the Austrians in vain, but was surrendered 
by capitulation. Pop. 20,204. 

Kong Mountains, a group of little known 
heights in W. Africa extending in a w. to E. 
direction at a distance of about 200 miles 
north from the Gulf of Guinea. Tributaries 
of the Niger have their sources in these 
mountains. — The town of Kong lies at tho 
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eastern end of the chain, and is the centre 
of several caravan routes. 

Ko'nia, or Konieh (ancient leonium)^ a 
town of Asiatic l^urkey, pashalic of Kara- 
mania, in the centre of an extensive plain. 
It has an imposing appearance from a dis- 
tance, hut its interior is in a ruinous condi- 
tion. The inhabitants are chiefly employed 
in making carpets, and in preparing leather, 
cotton, wool, and hides. Pop. 38,000. 

KOniggratz ik^n'iii/i-grats), a town of Bo- 
lieiiiia, on the left bank of the Kibe, at the 
confluence of the Adler, 64 miles E.N.E. of 
Prague. It is the see of a bisho{), and con- 
tains an ancient cathedral. The battle of 
Sadowa w^as fought in the vicinity on July 
3, 18()6. Pop. 0773. 

Kdmginhof (kc«'ni-gin-h6f), a town of 
Bohemia, 14 miles n.n.w. of Koniggriltz, on 
the Kibe. Pop. 10,601. 

Kdnigsberg (k^i//'ni//8-b<ir/<), a fortified 
seaport town of Prussia, capital of the pro- 
vince of Kast Prussia, on the I’regel, about 
4 miles above where it enters the Krisches- 
llaff. It consists of three main parts the 
or Old Town, situated on the west; 
Lohinieht on the cjvst (both north of the 
Pregel), and Km situated on an island 
formed by the Pregel, besides extensive 
suburlw south of tluj Pregel. P»etween the 
Altstadt and Kbbenicht is the Schloss- 
teich, a fine sheet of water. The prin- 
cipal public buiUIings are the cathedral, a 
(Jothic structure, begun in 1333, restored 
in IHi'fi, situated on the Kneiphof ; the 
SchloHs, or [)alaGe, begun in 1255, formerly 
the residence of the grand-nuisters of the 
Teutonic order, and now containing ai)art- 
inents for the royal family, government 
oflices, &c. ; the Siddosskirche, or palace 
(diurch, occupying a wing of the palace; 
the new university, completed in 1<^02; the 
old university; the exchange, a fine modern 
building; the city museum, theatre, Ac. 
''Idle university, founded in 1544 by the Mar- 
grave Albert, is attended by 800 to 900 
students, and has connected with it a lib- 
rary of 220,000 vols., a zoological museum, 
ami other valuable collections. 'J'he manu- 
factures of Kdnigsberg are various. The 
chief trade is in grain, flax and hemp, tim- 
ber, tea, &C. Owing to shallow water the 
larger vessels bound for Kdnigsberg land at 
Pillau, which is accordingly considered its 
port. The fortifications surround the city 
on all sides, and are now very strong. Kd- 
nigsherg entered the Hanse Ijeague in 1365. 
It suffered much during the Seven Years’ 
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war by the occupation of the RuHsians from 
1758 to 1764, and much more severely from 
the French, who entered it in 1807, after 
the battle of Friedland, and bud it under 
heavy contributions. Pop. (1900), 187,897, 
Kdnigsberg, a town of Prussia, province 
of Brandenburg, 41 miles north of Frank - 
fort-on-tbe-Oder. Pop. 5958. 

Kdnigshutte (kcii'ni/is-but-c), a town of 
Prussia, province of Silesia, 49 miles k.h.k. 
of Oppoln. The inhabitants aro chiefiy 
employed in iron-working and mining, coal 
and iron being raised in largo (piantitios, 
and also zinc. J’op. 57,919. 

Kdnigsniaxk ( kf m ' ni/m - mark ), Matua 
Aukoka, C’ountkrh, born at Bremen 1670, 
died 1728. She was eolobrated for her 
beauty and mental acrcomplishmciits; became 
the mistress of Frederick Augustus, elector 
of Saxony and king of Poland, and mother 
of Maurice of Saxony (Marshal Saxe), the 
celebrated K reiich general. She was extra- 
vagantly esteemed by N'oltaire. 

Konrad. See Connul. 

Koodoo (native name), the striped an- 
telope [Antlfope i^tvvp^iet'roH, or iSlrrps terras 
koodoo), a native of South Africa, the male 
of which is distinguished by its fine horns, 
which are nearly 4 fijet long, and beauti- 
fully twisted in a wide spiral. The koodoo 
is of a grayish -brown ccdoiir, with a narrow 
white stripe along the back, and eight or 
ten similar stripes proceeding from it down 
either side. It is about 4 feet in height, and 
fully 8 in le.ngth. 

Kookas. See Kukan. 

Koom. See Kiim, 

Koordistan. See Kurdhlnn, 

Kooria Mooria Islands, a group of five 
islands on the south-eaHtern ( oast of Arabia, 
belonging to Britain. '^I’hero was a con- 
siderable deposit of guano on the largest 
island; but it was not of very good quality, 
and is now exhau8t(id. 

Kopek. See Copeck. 

Ko'ran {Al-Kordn, that is the Koran, 
which means originally ‘the reading, or that 
which is to be read’), the book containing 
the religious and moral code of the Mo- 
hammedans, and by which, indeed, all their 
transactions, civil, legal, military, &c. , are 
regulated. According to the Mohammedan 
belief it was written from the beginning in 
golden rays on a gigantic tablet in the 
highest heavens, and portions were com- 
municated by the angel Gabriel tf) Moham- 
med at intervals during twenty-three years. 
These were dictated by Mohammed to cv 
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Bcrihe and kept for tbe use of his followers. 
After Mohammed's death they were col- 
lected into a volume, at the command of 
Mohammed’s father-in-law and successor 
Abu Bekr. 'J’his form of the Koran, liow- 
ever, was considered to contain erroneous 
readings, and in order to remove these Caliph 
( )thmaii catised a new copy to he made from 
the original fragments in the thirtieth year 
of the Hejra (f5r)2 A.D.), and then ordered all 
the old copies to be destroyed, d’he leading 
doctrine of th(j Koran is the ( )neness of Cod, 
clearly laid down in the symbol of the Mos- 
lem— ‘(bid is Cod, and Mohamme<l is his 
prophet.’ To Christ it assigns a place in 
the seventh or highest heaven, in the imme- 
diate presence of Cod, but he is simidy re- 
garded as one of the prophets -Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed. 
The doctrines of goo<l and l>ad angels, and 
of the resurrection and final judgment, are 
fully set forth, as is also (iod's mercy, which 
secures entrance into lieaven and riot the 
merits or good worl.’s of a man. "I'he joys 
of heaven range from music and women 
to tlie supreme joy of l)eholding Cod’s face, 
while the pains of hell are depicted in vivid 
colours, idolatry and the deification of 
created beings are severely condemned. 
Another dogma is set forth in tlio Koran, 
yet not explicitly, that c»f the uncliangeahlc 
decrees of Cod. Mohammed used the doc- 
trine of predestination with great suecess to 
infuse into Ids adhcnuits undaunted courage, 
which olevatt^<l them above all j»enlH, J'Ikj 
K oran prescribes prayer, fasting, alms, and 
the pilgrimage to Me('-ca and Mount Arafat. 
The great fast is that of llamadan (winch 
see). Tie preHcril)ed prayer five times a 
day wdth the face turned towards Mecca. 
Purification must precede prayer, and wliere 
water is unattainable dry dust or saml may 
he used. To give alms was always a par- 
ticular trait of the Arabians, but Molmm- 
med made it obligatory. The pilgrimage 
or something similar luul existed with most 
sects before him. In respect to the civil 
laws relating to polygamy, divorce, inheri- 
tance, &c., Mohammed followed step for 
step the laws of Moses and the decisitnis of 
the r.abbis, only adapting them to tlie cus- 
toms and prejudices of his countrymen, 
'idle Koran is written in prose, but the dif- 
ferent parts of a sentence end in rhymes. 
Ill size it is about equal to the New Testa- 
ment; it is divided into 114 .snraks or 
chapters of unequal length, each of which 
begins with the phrase, *ln the name of 


Ood.’ As the work Avas written at different 
times, in different moods, and on different 
occasions, there is naturally great diversity 
in the style of different passages. I’be 
language is considered the purest Arabic. 
It is, however, very different from the 
spoken Arabic of modern times. Com- 
mentaries on the Koran are exceedingly 
numerous. 

Kordofan', a country of Africa, i/i the 
Kastcni Soudan between Darfur and the 
Nile, I'Tom 1H21 to 1S83 it formed one 
of the Soudanese provinces of Kgypt, Imt 
at tlie latter date it was freed fntin 
Egyptian rule through tht^ Mahdi’s in- 
surrection, though it has latferly been 
recovered. TIk.^ surface is generally flat 
and the soil naturally fertile. The climate 
in the wet season, lasting from June to 
October, is extremely unhealthy; the dry 
season, though healthy, it is intolerably hot. 
I’lie principal articles of trade are gum, 
hides, senna, ivory, cattle, gold, salt, slaves, 
&c. Cultivation is almost wholly confined to 
duclin, a species of millet. '^I’he inhabitants 
consist of negroes, Arabs, Ac. Po)). esti- 
mated at 100,000. 'riie chief town islCl Obeid. 

Korea. See Corea. 

Kornegall^, a town of Ceylon, oo miles 
N.E. of Colombo. It was formerly a capital, 
and has an ancient temple, a great resort for 
Buddhist ])ilgrimH, on account of a footprint 
of Buddha being hollowed in the rock. Pop. 
5500. 

Korner (ktiur'ner), K.Min Uikodor, Ger- 
man poet, born at Dresden 1791, killed 1813. 
He wrote the tragedies of llosamimde and 
Zriny, and a large number of dramas for 
the i’heatre Royal at Vienna, but owes liis 
fame to his celebrated jjatriotic lyrics, wliich 
are all national in Germany. In 1813, 
when Germany took up arms against Na- 
poleon, Korner joined the famous Liitzow 
corps of black hussars, and was fatally 
wounded in a skirmish fought in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gadebusch, in Mecklenburg- 
Seliwerin. The collection of songs pul>- 
lished soon after his death as T^eyer iind 
Schwert (Lyre and Swordl contains some 
of the finest war-songs in any language. 

Kords (kmVf'Hsh), Nagy (nady), a town 
in Hungary, 47 miles south-east of Buda- 
pest. It contains a number of handsome 
buildings, and has a considerable trade in 
wool and cattle. Pop. 26,658. 

Korvei. See Conrjf. 

Kosciusko (kos-si-us'ko, or kosh-tsyiiah'- 
ko), Tuaddeis, IkJish patriot, was bom in 
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Lithuania of an ancient and noble family 
in 1746, and died at Soleure (Solothurn) 
1817. He was educated in the military 
school at Warsaw, and was afterwards 
sent at the expense of the state in the 
tai>acity of sub-lieutenant to complete his 
studies in Erance. On his return to l*oland 
he became tutor to the daughter of Gos- 
no^s.vi, marshal of Lithuania, but having 
conceived a passion for his pupil, and being 
disappointed in his suit, he quitted his native 
country and betook himself to America 
(1777), vvhere he attracted the notice of 
Washington, was appointed by him engineer, 
with the rank of colonel, and afterwards 
general of brigade. He did not return to 
Europe till three years after the conclusion 
of the Peace of 1 7 83. For some years after 
his return he lived in retirement, but after 
serving in his own country under Ponia- 
tovski, he was appointed in 175H generalis- 
simo of the insurgent forces. He defeated 
tile Pussians at llaclavice, near Gracow, 
but at the lattle of Maciejovice his army 
WJiH defeated and he himself wounded and 
taken prisoner. He remained in captivity 
for two years, but was liberated on the 
accession of Paul T. of Pussia in 1796. 
After visiting England and America, he 
idtimately settled at Soleure in Switzerland, 
'where be continued to live in quiet retire- 
ment. In 1817 he issued from here a letter 
of emancipation to the serfs on his estate 
in Poland. In ISIS his body was removed 
at the expense of the Emperor Alexander 
of llussia to ( Iracow, where it was buried in 
the cathedral, and where a monument was 
erected to him. A mound 150 feet in 
height, formed of earth from all the princi- 
pal battle-fields of Poland, was also raised 
to his memory in the vicinity of Cracow. 

Kosciusko, Mount, one of the highest 
mountain peaks in Australia, in the Muni- 
ong Alps, in New South Wales, near the 
frontier of Victoria; 7308 feet high. 

Kosel, a fortified town, Prussia, province 
of Silesia, 24 miles s.s.K. of the town of 
Oi)peln, on the Oder. Pop. 5461. 

Kosi. See Coony. 

Kdslin (keus'lin), a town in Prussia, pro- 
vince of Pomerania, 4 miles from the Baltic, 
and 85 miles north-east of Stettin. It is 
regnlarly built, and has manufactures of 
paper, soap, &c. Pop. 20,417. 

Eoslov, or Kosloff, a town in Kussia, 
in the government of Tambov, and 52 miles 
w.s.w. of the town of Tambov. It has a 
considerable trade in cattle, several impor- 
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tant annual fairs, and manufactories of 
woollens, linens, &c. Pop. 40,347. See 
also Eapatarid. 

Kosmos. See Cosmos. 

Kosseir, a seaport of Egypt on the Red 
Sea, formerly of considerable importance. 
Pop. 1200. 

Kosso. See Cusso. 

Kossuth (kosli'shpi), La.jos (Louis), 
Hungarian patriot, born at INlonok in the 
county of Zemplin, Hungary, 1802. He 
studied law, and in 1832 entered the Pres- 
hurg parliament. For persisting in pub- 
lishing the debates of the iliet, he was 
condemned to four years’ imprisonment. 
In 1841 he became editor of the Pestli 
tlournal, and in 1844 he founded a national 
league in opposition to the ieiinese govern- 
ment, In 184 7 he was elected to the 
diet by the national party, and secured 
the appointment of a reH])on8ible Hunga- 
rian ministry, in which ho became minis- 
ter of finance. During the Hungarian 
war for liberty he was chosen gover- 
nor or dictator, but the intervention of 
Russia rendered all the ellorts of the Hun- 
garians unavailing. Kossuth resigned, was 
Bucceede:! by Gorgey whom he accused of 
treachery, and was internotl in 3’urkey. He 
was released tlirough the intervention of 
Britain and the Ihiited States; visited these 
countries and met with an enthusiastic re- 
ct5j)tion. He was long regarded as the 
leader of the Irreconcilable parly, but in 
1884 he became reconciled to the Hapshurg 
rule. His chief residence in his latter years 
was at Turin, where he died in 1894. 

Kostroma', an inland government of Rus- 
sia, area 30,81 1 scjuare miles, 'il'he surface 
consists of wide level plains, occasionally 
varied by gentle acclivities. Hemp and 
flax are largely grown, and tlie iiHlustries 
include the manufacture of silver and cop- 
per wares, leather, chemicals, iVc. The 
Wests are extensive. Pop. 1,429,228. — 
K(jsTiiOMA, the capital stands on a height 
near the confluence of the Kostroma with 
the left bank of the Volga, 56 miles east of 
Jaroslav. It is an ancient place, and has a 
fine old cathedral situated in the Kreinl or 
former citadal. Pop. 41,268. 

Kotah, an Indian native state in Rajpu- 
tana, under the political snperintendance of 
a British agent. Area 3797 sfpiare miles^, 
pop. 526,267. — Kotah, the chief town, is 
situated on the river Chambal, and has a 
pop. of 33,657. 

KdthexL See Coetheiu 
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a liver and Dutch settlement on the 
East Coast of Borneo. 

Kottbus, a town in Prassia, province of 
Brandenburg and gov ernment of Frankfurt, 
on the Spree, 65 miles s.k. of Berlin. It is 
a busy manufacturing town. The chief 
manufactures are woollen cloth and yarns, 
linen, hosiery, tobaccos, toys, and carpets. 
'Inhere are also distilleries and breweries. 
Pop. 3y,;{27. 

Kotzebue (kot'ze-b<>), August Fkikduich 
h^KUDiNANi) VON, a prolific Cerrnaii drama* 
tint and miscellaneous writer, l)orn at Wei- 
mar 1761, asHaHsinated at Mannheim, 1819. 
In 1781 he went to St. Petersburg, where, 
obtaining the })atronage of the empress, he 
was made governor of Esthoniaand ennolded. 
About 1800 he returned to (Jcrmany, and 
attacked Goethe and other great German 
authors who liad refused to associate with 
him. In 1806) he went again to Itussia, and 
lived from 1807 on his estate Schwartze, in 
Esthonia. In 1813, as counsillor of state, 
ho followed the llussia,n head-ciuarters, con- 
stantly writing to excite the nations against 
!Nai>oleon. In 1817 he received a salary of 
15,000 roubles, with directions to reside in 
Germany, and to report upon literature and 
public opinion. Kotzebue, who during the 
whole campaign had written in favour of 
the llussians, even at the expense of his 
native country, and had exprcissod the ut- 
most contempt for liberal priiiciides and in- 
stitutions, was now odious in the eyes of 
most of his countrymen, and rega>rdod as a 
spju This feeling was so strong in the case 
of a young enthusiast named Sand, that he 
iissas8inate<l him us a traitor to liberty. He 
•wu’ote more than 100 plays, a history of Ger- 
many and other works, most of which are 
now forgotten. 'JVo of his plays, 'Pho 
Stranger and I’izaiTo, are well known on 
the British stage. — His son, Cl’i'To, born in 
1787, died 1846, made three voyages round 
the world, and discovered several islands in 
the Ihicific. 

Kouba. See Kuha. 

Koumies, or Kumiss, a preparation of milk, 
whether cow’s, mare’s, ass’s, goat’s, w^hich is 
said to possess wonderful nutritive and as- 
Bimilable properties. It consists essentially 
of ndlk in which alcoholic fermentation has 
been developed. On the Asiatic Steppes, 
where it has been long used as a beverage, 
it is made of mare’s milk; but koumiss of 
mare’s milk or goat’s milk has a somewhat 
unpleasant smell. 

Koursk. See Knrsk. 


Koussa, Kosso. See Cusso, 

Kovno, a town in Russian Poland, in the 
government of the same name, of which it 
is the capital, 52 miles w.n.w. Vilna, on the 
left bank of the Niemen or Memel. The 
population, a great part of which consists of 
Jews, is 73,543. — The government has an 
area of 15,602 square miles, and its popu- 
lation is 1,549,444, 

Kowloon. See Cowloon. 

Kraal, a South African native village or 
town, usually a collection of huts surrounded 
by a palisade. Sometimes the term is ap- 
plied to a single hut. 

Kraguye'vatz, a town of Servia, on the 
Ijcpeiiitza, with a canuv)n and small arms 
factory, powder-mill, and arsenal. Pop. 
15,586. 

Krakato'a, a small uninhabited volcanic 
island situated in the Suuda Straits, about 
e<pi.‘dly distant from dava and Sumatra. 
Previous to the eruption of 1883 it mea- 
sured 5 miles in length and 3 in breadth, 
and culminated in two elevations, the high- 
est of which was known as the Peak of 
Krakatoa, and rose to a height of some 
2750 feet above the sea-level. Krakatoa 
was the scene of an eru})tion in 1680, but 
since tliat time its history was uneventful 
till the disastrous eruption of 1883. In 
May of that year intimations of volcanic 
activity were obscrvetl, and on August 27th 
a gigantic explosion took place which actii- 
ally blew aw-^ay a large part of Krakatoa, 
and entirely altered the physicjd features of 
the island and the n»;ighl)ouring coasts. An 
immense w'ave swe})t over the shores of the 
iieighbouiing islands occasioning a loss of 
life variously estimated at from 15,000 to 
50,000. To the north two new islands ap- 
peared where the UKjrning previous there 
had been from 30 to 40 fathoms of water. 

Kraken, the term, of Norwegian ongin, 
applied to a fabulous sea-monster, generally 
assumed to be a gigantic (’ephalopod or 
cuttle-fish. It was first described by I'onto- 
piddan, bishop of Bergen in Norway, but 
other old writers have accounts of substan- 
tially the same kind of monster. It is de- 
Bciibed as of enormous size; rising from the 
sea like an island about 1^ miles in circum- 
ference, with enormous mast-like arms with 
which it wrecked ships, created w^hirlpoola^ 
and realized all that was prodigious and 
strange in size, habits, and appearance. The 
kraken stories are much akin to the modern 
accounts of the great sea-serpent. Natural- 
ists are chary of accepthig any but trust- 
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Worthy evidence, yet recent researches and 
discoveries would seem to indicate that very 
large members of the cuttle-fish group do 
certainly exist, and that, from analogy, 
largely - developed forms of other marine 
classes may occiisionally be found. 

Kranach, Lucah. See Cranach. 

' Krapotkine. See Krapothine. 

Krasnoiarsk' (the Town on the Red 
C’liil ), a town in Siberia, capital of the 
government of Yenisseisk, at the junction 
of the V'enissei and Katcha. JManufactures 
of leather, Ac., are carrie<l on by artisan 
convicts, and there are also some gold- wash- 
ings in the neighbourhood. Pop. 27, "100. 

Krasnovodsk', Russian fortress on the 
eastern shore of the ( ’aspian Sea, lat. 10 ’ n. 
It has been the Rtarting-])oint of T!iany im- 
portant scientific and military expeditions 
to ( ’entral Asia. 

Krayo'va, a town in Roiunania, situated 
near the Schyl, capital of the administrative 
distrkit of Dolshi. Tt has an active trade, 
partitndarly in salt from mines in the vici- 
nity. Pop. 40,000. 

Kreasote. See Crvamtc. 

Kreatine. Se(; ('rcatlnr.. 

Krefeld (kra'felt), a town in Rhenish 
Prussia, in the goverrimcjnt of I >iisHeldorf, 
and 12 miles north-west of the town of I )us- 
seldorf. It is tlie j)rinci]>al locality in IVns- 
sia for the manufacture of silks, velvets, 
and mixtal silk, goods. There arc also manu- 
factories of woollen, linen, and cotton cloth, 
wax -cloth, hosiery, soap, candhjs, ])aper, 
leather, chemical products, and tobacco. 
Pop. (1900), 109,119. 

Krementchug, a town in Russia, govern- 
ment of Poltava, (57 miles south-west of the 
town of Poltava, on a sandy plain on the 
left bank of the Dnieper, here crosHe<l by a 
magnificent tubular railway-bridge. It has 
a con.sideral)le trade in salt, tallow, and 
timber, I’oi). 58,648. 

Kremlin (Russian, Kreml)^ a fortress, in 
Russia the citadel of a town or city; speci- 
fically applied to the ancient citadel of 
Moscow^ See Moscow. 

Kremnitz, a town in North-western Hun- 
gary, 1 5 miles north of Schemnetz, with gold 
and silver mines, which are wrought to a 
considerable extent, in the vicinity. Pop. 
8.550. 

Krem'sier, an Austrian town, prov. of 
Moravia, on the March, 25 miles s.w. of 
Olmiitz. It contains a palace of the arch- 
bishop of Olmiitz, a picture gallery, and a 
library of 37,000 volumes. Pop. 13,991. 
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Krentzer, Kreuzer (kroit'ser), an old 
South German copper coin, equal to the 
sixtieth part of the gulden or fiorin, or 
about a third of a penny, d'he Austrian 
current coin bearing this name is the hun- 
dredth part of a florin, or equivalent to 
one-fifth of an English penny. 

Kreuznacb (kroits'naA), atown in Rhenish 
Prus.sia, district of ( 'oblontz, on the Nahe, 21 
miles south-w^est of Mayence. There are 
valuable mineral springs containing bro- 
mine and iodine, which are much resorted 
to for their curative pro})ertics in scTofuloua 
and other complaints, ^larble-polishing, 
wine-growing, and the manufacture of leather 
arc among the chief industries. Pop, 21,321. 

Kriegspiel (kre/dspd; War-game), a game 
of German origin, played with maps on a 
large sc.’ilc, and coloured metal Idocks, on 
the saint* scale as the map, representing 
bodies of troojis of various strenglli (bri- 
gadiis of infantry, battalions of rifhjs, regi- 
ments of cavalry, besides artillery, engi- 
neers, pontoon troops, tedegraph troops, 
Ac.). Tin* players art* usually two on each 
side, and the game forms an (;xact minia- 
ture of tatdical operations, it is jilayed by 
alternate moves. ikicli move represents 
the lajise of two minutes, and rules are 
given to dett'rmine the distance that each 
branch of the servict; may move over in 
that time. When two bodies of men on 
opposite sides come intt) contact, the weaker 
in numbers and position is held to be de- 
feated; but when they are 0 (jual in th(;HO 
respects victory is determined to one side 
or the other by the use of a die. ^die game 
is a favourite one in the German army, and 
lias been adopted to a certain extent in that 
of Rritain. 

Kriloff (krc-lof), or Kkyi.ow, Ivan An- 
DHEYKViTCil, Russiaii fabulist, born at Mos- 
cow 1758, died at St. Petersburg 1844. 
His first compositions were dramas, which 
were not successful. In 1809 his first col- 
lection of fables was published, which, 
meeting with instant favour, have continued 
to be the delight of all ages and classes in 
Russia, many sentences in them having 
become popular proverbs. They have been 
translated into German, French, Italian, 
and English. From 1812 to 1841 Kriloff 
held a post in the St. Petersburg Imperial 
Public library. 

Krimmitzschau (krim'mit-shou), a busy 
manufacturing town in Saxony, 37 miles 
south of Leipzig, on the Pleisse, with wool- 
len spinning and weaving, Ac. Pop. 19,755i 
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Kris (kres), or Krees, the dagger or 
poniard forming the universal weapon of 
the inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago. 
There are many forms of it, short an«l long, 
with straight or serpentine blade, and with 
every variety in the shape and ornamenta- 
tion of the tiilt and scald )ard. 

Krishna, in Hindu mytljology, the eiglith 
avatar of Vishnu and the most popular 
deity in the Hindu pantheon. He was 
ostensibly the son of Vasudeva and Devaki 
of the royal 
family of the 
Bhoja reign- 
ing at Mathu- 
ra. Tlie i-eign- 
ing prince at 
the time of his 
birth was 
Kansa, who, to 
])revent the 
fullilment of 
a proplhicy, 
sought to des- 
troy the young 
child, but his 
parents, as- 
sisted by di- 
vine ])ower, 
succeeded in 
baHiing all his 
efforts. iSvery 
year of his life 
furnishes the 
subject of some 
legend, his 
story showing a remarkable resemblance to 
those of the (Jreek Heracles and A})ollo. 
After a series of amorous and heroic ex- 
ploits, detailed at length in the Puranas, he 
slew Kansa, mounted the throne, and was 
at last killed by the arrow of a hunter, 
shooting unawares in a thicket. 

Krish'nagar, a town of Hindustan, ad- 
ministrative head-(piarters of Nadiya dis- 
trict, Bengal, on the left bank of the Jalangi 
River. It has a college affiliated to the 
Calcutta University, a collegiate school, a 
considerable trade, and manufactures of 
coloured clay figures. Pop. 24,547. 

Kronos. See CVouoa. 

Kronstadt. See Cronstadt. 

Kroo, Kru, a native race, w. coast of 
Africa, much employed in doing rough 
work on vessels trading on the Liberia 
coast. Their territory extends about 70 
miles along the coast; they are a stout, 
brawny race, and very industrious. 



Kropot'kine, Prince Peter Alexeie- 
viTCH, Russian anarchist, born at Moscow, 
1842. He entered the corps of pages and 
then the army, travelled extensively in Si- 
beria and Manchuria, studied some years at 
St. Petersburg, and wrote several esteemed 
books. In 1872 he joined the International 
Society, and began pushing his revolution- 
ary ideas in Russia. He was arrested and 
imprisoned, but made his escape and took 
u[) residence in Switzerland. Expelled from 
Switzerland he took refuge in France, and 
was, in 1883, condemned to five years’ im- 
prisonment for complicity in outrages at 
Lyons, but was pardoned in 1886, when he 
went to England. He is an eloquent speaker 
and writer, and has made valuable contri- 
butions to several branches of knowledge. 

Kruger (krb’ger), Stephen John Paul 
president of the S. African Republic (Trans- 
vaal), w'jus born in Cape Colony in 1825, 
migrated in the ‘great trek’ of the Boers 
in 1837, and latterly settled in the Trans- 
vjial, where he soon became ]jrominent in 
military and civil affairs. He was president 
from 1883 till the annexation in 1900, and 
died in Holland in 1904. 

Krummacher (krum'ma/i-6r), Friedrich 
Adolph, a German evangelical theologian, 
born 1768, died 1845. His writings include 
Parables (in verse); Die Kinderwelt, reli- 
gious poems for children; Sufferings, Death, 
and Resurrection of Christ, &c. — His son, 
Friedrich Wilhelm, pulpit orator and 
writer, born 1796, died 1868. Among his 
best-known works are Elijah the Tishbite ; 
David, King of Israel ; &c. 

Krummhom (G. ‘crooked horn’), the 
name of an old wind-instrument of wood, 
now given to an eight-foot reed-stop in an 
organ, called also Creviona, Vromorna, or 
Clarionet, 

Krupp (krup), Alfred, German engin- 
eer and iron manufacturer, born at I'kssen 
1812, died 1887. He succeeded his father 
as proprietor of a small metal foundry at 
Essen, which he gradually developed to an 
enormous extent. He discovered a new 
method of casting steel in large masses, 
which he exhibited in 1851. This led him 
to the manufacture of heavy steel ordnance, 
and especially to the construction of heavy 
breech- loading guns of a type invented by 
himself, the first of these being produced in 
1864, but great improvements being sub- 
sequently effected, and the size being im- 
mensely increased. Though his name is 
popularly associated with the manufacture 
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of these largo guns, the extensive works 
at Essen turn out also immense quan- 
tities of gun-carriages, shot, boiler-plates, 



axles, wheels, rails, screw-shafts for steamers, 
&c. 

Krylov (kiv-lof'). See Krilojf. 

Kshat'riya, tlie second or military ciiste 
in the social system of the Brahmanictal 
Hindus, the Jirahmans being first and the 
^^aisya and Sudra the third and fourth, 
d he natural duties of the Kshatriya are 
l)i;iAery, generosity, rectitude, and noble 
conduct generally. 

Kuba, a town in Russia, in the (Jaucasian 
government of l^aku, district of Kuba, 47 
miles s.H.E. Derbend. Pop. 13,429. 

Kuban, a Hussian territory in the Cau- 
casus, bounded n, l)y the country of the 
Black Sea Cossacks, x. k. and K. liy Stavro- 
pol and Terek, s. ]»y the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, and w. by the Black Sea and the 
Strait of Kertch. Area, 36,251 sq. miles; 

1,922,773. ddie chief river is the 
Kuban, which rises in (fircassia, at the 
foot of IVIount Elbruz, flows first north, 
then north-west, .and ultimately due west, 
and falls, after a total course of about 400 
miles, into the Black Sea at the Bay of 
Kuban, near the Strait of Kertch. 

Kilblai (kodda) Khan (more properly 
Khubilai Khan), Mongol emperor, founder 
of the 20 th Chinese dynasty, that of the Mon- 
gols or Yuen; bom 1214, died 1294. In 1259 
he succeeded his brother as Grand Khan of 
the Mongols, and in 1260 he conquered the 


whole of Northern China, driving out the 
d'artar or Kin dynasty. He then ruled over 
the conquered territory himself, and nine- 
teen years later added to it Southern China, 
driving out the d'artars iroxii the north. 
Kflhlai thus became sole ruler of an empire 
extending over a large part of Asia, as well 
as over those parts of Europe that had l)e- 
longed to the dominions of Genghis Khan. 
Marco Polo, who lived at the court of this 
prince, describes the splendour of his court 
and entertainments, his palaces and hunt- 
ing expeditions, his revenues, his extraordi- 
nary paper currency, his elaborate system 
of j)osts, &c. Kfiblai Khan is the subject 
of a poetical fragment by Coleridge. 

Kuch Behar. See Coach Ikhtr, 

Kuching (ku-ching'), the cjipital of Sara- 
wak, on the river Sarawak, contains the 
residence of the rajah and those of several 
Europe.an merchants. It has forts, bar- 
racks, a court-house, prison, &c. ; a consider- 
able trade, and a {)(»p. of from 15,000 to 
20 , 000 . 

Kuenen (kiinen), .\uijaiiam, Dutch bib- 
lical scholar, born at Haarlem 1828. H (5 

became juulessor of Hebrew and theology 
at the University of Leyden in 1855. Ho 
published in 1861-65 An Historico-Critical 
Enquiry into the Origin and Collection of 
the Books of the Old Testament (3 vols.; 
new edition 1885 93), which has exerted a 
decisive influence on the views of biblical 
Hcholars. He was also the author of The 
Religion of Israel, d'lu! Projdiets and Pro- 
])becy of Israel, Natural Religions and Uni- 
versal Religions (Hib]>ert Ijccturcs), Arc. Ht^ 
<lied in 1891. 

Kuen Lun, a mountain range of Central 
Asia, stretching over a space of about 1500 
miles, and forming in its whole length the 
nortli frontier of 'J’ibet, as the Himalaya 
does that of the south. Several of the sum- 
mits reach an altitude of over 28,000 feet, 
and the numerous ebivated branches which 
stretch towards the Indus, form valleys 
down which immense glaciers descend. 

Kufic Writing. See Cajic. 

Kuhhom (ko'hom), same as Alpcn-korn. 

Kuhn (kbn), Adalbkiit, German philolo- 
gist, Ixjrn 1812, died 1881. He made im- 
portant contributions to comj)arative philo- 
logy, and is regarded as the founder of the 
science of comparative Indo-Germanic myth - 
He edited for a number of years 
the valuable Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende 
Sprachforschung (Journal of Comparative 
Philology). 
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Kuka, or Kukawa, a town in Western 
Africa, the capital of Bornou, about 20 
miles west from the south-west shores of 
Lake (vhad. Pop. (estimate), 60,000. 

Ku-Klux Elan, a secret society of a socio- 
political nature, bitterly o])j>osed to the re- 
construction measures wliich the government 
of the United States })assed with reference 
to the rebel states of the south which had 
been sulxlued in the war of 1861-64. They 
numbered at one time about 550,000 mem- 
bers, s[»rteid over nearly all the states of the 
south, but es[»ecially South (Carolina, (Geor- 
gia, Ala])ama, Mississippi, Kentucky, and 
'remiessee. Idie members did not hesitate 
to commit any act of violence, even murder 
and arson. Strong measures were taken 
for the supj>ression of the society in 1871, 
and it soon after died away. 

Kulbarga. See (tulhanja, 

Kuldja. or Kuua, a city of (\mtral Asia, 
in the Uhinese territory lizoungaria, on the 
right bank of the Hi liiver, an important 
caravan centre. The district wsis taken pos- 
eession (^f by the Kussians in 1871, but re- 
troceded to (diina in 1881. Pop. 12,500. 

Kulm (Iqilm). — 1. A town of Pru.ssia, j>ro- 
vince of West Prussia, 2>8 miles south-west of 
IMarieuwerder, on the V^istula. It has manu- 
factures of woolhm cloth, and a trade in 
cattle, i’o]). 9075. 2. A village in I5o- 

hemia, .about 9 miles north-east of Tejdit/, 
where, on the 29th and 30th August, 181.3, 
a great battle w.as fought, in which the allies 
under Barclay de d'olly totally destroyed 
the French army under Vamlamme. 

Kum, or Room, a town of Ikirsia, 78 miles 
M.w. of 'i'choran; foriiKirly .a place of great 
magnilicence, V)Ut destroyed by the Afglians 
in 1722. Pop. about 2(i,000. 

Kuma'on, or Kuma'iin, a British district 
of N(»rthein India, in the United Prov- 
inces, belonging to the jlimalayji.s. Area, 
7151 s(p miles; pop. 5f53,181. The district 
is generally monntainoiis, but has imjKU’tant 
and valuable ti:a plantation.s. I’he capital 
is Alinoru, and there are two hill stations, 
Naini-'ral and llanikhet. It forms with 
the di.stricts of (larhwal and Tarai the divi- 
sion or commissionership of Kumaon, which 
has an area of 13,743 sq. miles, and a pop. 
of 1,181,567. 

Kfunpta. See Coomptah. 

Kumquat, a very small variety of orange- 
tree (Citrus japoniea) growing not above 6 
feet high, and whose fruit, of the size of a 
large gooseberry, is delicious and i*efreshiug. 
It is a native of China and Japan, but h:is 


been introduced into Australia. In China 
it is preserved with sugar in jars, and forms 
an important export. 

Ednch, a town of India, in JaUun dis- 
trict. United Provinces. Pop. 13,739. 

Kunduz, a portion of North-eastern Af- 
ghanistan, between the Amu Daria and the 
Hindu Kush. 

Ku'nersdorf, a village in Prussia, in the 
province of Brandenburg, near I'rankfiirt- 
on-the-Oder, celebrated for the defeat of 
Frederick the (Ireat by the combined Hus- 
sian and Austrian forces in August, 1759. 

Kungur, a town, Kiissia, government of 
Perm. l\)p. 11,882. 

Kunigun'd^, Saint, daughter of Siegfried 
of Luxembouig, married Ilonry of Bavaria, 
afterwards Henry 11. of Germany; died as 
a mm in 1031. Accused of adultery she 
is said to have vindicated herself by walk- 
ing over red-hot ploughshares barefooted. 
She was canonized in 1 200, her feast being 
March 3. 

Kur, or Kuiia (ancient Uyn/.s' or K tiros), 
a river of Western Asia, ristjs in the moun- 
tains w. of Kars, Hows through the Hussian 
governments of Titlis, Filizabethpol, .and 
Bal<u, and f.alls into tlie (^aspi.an Se.a, after 
a course of between 500 and 600 miles. It 
bfiH numerous tributaries, the prineij)al of 
which is the Aras or A raxes. 

Kurdistan (kqr-di-stiin'; ‘Land of the 
Kurds’), an extensive territory of Western 
Asia. As it does not form aH(?[>arato jaditi- 
cal division, its exact limits are not ascer- 
taimjd; but the e.'istcrn j>art of it forms the 
Persian ]>rovinces of Ardilan and Kermati- 
shali, and the remainder, constituting the 
far larger portion, is in Turkey, where it 
forms the principal part of the p.'islialie of 
Van, and a I'onsiderable part of that of 
B.agdad. It is a mountainous region, con- 
taining considerable forests of o.ak and other 
hard timber, and also numerous ])astureH, 
on wliich horned e.attle, sheep, and fine- 
haired goats are reare<l, and in the valleys 
many fertile districts yielding rice, cotton, 
flax, fruits, and gall-nuts. It is drained by 
the Tigris and the Fuphrates and their tri- 
butaries. The KiU'ds, to whom the terri- 
tory owes its name, are not confined within 
its limits, but are found in considerable 
numbers eastwai’d in Khorasan and over 
the hilly region of Mesopotamia, as far west 
as Aleppo and the Taurus. They are a 
stout, dark race, well formed, with dark 
hair, small eyes, wide mouth, and a fierce 
look. On their own mountains they live as 
186 
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fihepberds, cultivators of the soil, and ban- 
dits. Their language is a dialect of Persian, 
now much mixed with Arabic and Syriac; 
their religion Sunnite Mohammedanism. 
The Kurds owe but slight allegiance to 
either Turkey or Persia, living in tribes 
under their own chiefs, who commonly exact 
duties on the merchandise which passes over 
their territory. Their numbers have been 
estimated at 1,800,000. 

Ku'riles, a chain of islands in the Noi-th 
Pacific, extending south-west to north-east, 
from Japan to Kamtchatka, and belonging 
to Japan; area, about 5000 sq. miles. The 
whole chain is of volcanic origin, and there 
are many active volcanoes, one of which is 
from 12,000 to 15,000 feet high. The popu- 
lation is very scanty. 

Kurisches Hafif (ko'rish-es), an extensive 
lagoon in East Prussia, extending over 50 
miles along the coast of the llaltic, from 
winch it is separated by a narrow belt of 
sand, and with wliida it conjrnunicates at 
Memel by a channel about 1000 feet wide* 
called ‘M cruel J.)eops.’ The water is fresh 
and shallow. 

Kurland. See ("ourland. 

Kumal, Koknul. See KarnuL 

Kuro Sivo, <»r Japan (’[JHIient, the Oulf- 
Streaiu of tlu*. Pacific, is the otfspring of the 
great etjuatorJal cun-ent, flows past Formosa, 
Japan, the Kuriles, the Aleutian Islands, 
and thence Isuids southwards to 
California. It is much inferior to 
the (iulf- Stream both in volume 
and high temperature. 

Kurrachee (ku-ril'che ), or 
Karachi, an important seaport of 
India, on the coast of Sind, Pom- 
bay pi’esidency, at the northern 
(or western) angle of the Indus 
delta, situated on a large and 
commodious creek or inlet, form- 
iiig a good haven, perfectly safe 
in all winds, and out of the track 
of cyclones. '!rhe harbour is formed 
by a long narrow strip of sand on 
the w est, ending with a rocky pro- 
montory called Manora Head, on 
which is a lighthouse; and by the 
Island of Kiainari on the east. 

The town, which is well built and 
has a good reputation for healthi- 
ness, came into British possession 
in 1842, and its extensive com- 
merce, fine harbour works, and numerous 
flourishing institutions have all sprung up 
since that time. Pop. (1901), 115,407* 
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Kursk (kiirsk), a government of Southortt 
Russia, area 18,901 square miles. The sur- 
face is undulating, and there are numerous 
streams, but none of them serviceable as 
waterways. The climate is mild and dry, 
and the rich soil produces abundant crops. 
Pop. 2,120,250. — Kurhk, the chief town, on 
the I’uskora near its junction with the 
8em, forms a railway junction from Mos- 
cow, Kieff, and Kharkoff. '^Idie principal 
public buildings are the cathedral of the 
llosurrection, the cathedral <>f JSt. Sergius, 
and a monastery. Pop. 52,890. 

Kusi. See Coostj. 

Kusnezk, a town in Russia, government 
of Saratov. Pop. 17,932. 

Kiistendji (kiis-iend'ji), a Roumanian sea- 
port of the Dobrudja, on the Black Sea, 140 
niilcM K. of Ibikarc.st. It i.*^ the* chief outlet 
for the produce of the Dobrudja. A har- 
bour is lx“ing constru(*tt<d. Pop. 12,725. 

Kiisteuland (kiis'ten lant; ‘Coast-land'), 
an administrative fli vision of tla^ Austrian 
Ernpirt*, at the bead of the Adrjati(\ con- 
sisting of tie; county of Cdr/ and Cradiska 
and tile margraviatc of Istria. with the town 
of Trieste; area, 8084 square miles. 'Jdie 
majtirity of the iidiabitants an* of Slavonic 
origin, but tliere is also a large proportion 
of Italians and a considerable number of 
(Termans. Roj). 755,188. 

Kustrin (kus'trin), or Ci’STHiN, a fortifiixl 


town in Prussia, in the province of Branden- 
burg, If) miles north of Frankfurt on-the- 
Oder, at the junction of the Wartha with 
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the Oder. It contains a castle in which 
Frederick the Great was confined by his 
father, and has manufactures of woollens, 
machinery, brass and copper wares, &c. Pop. 
15,105. 

Kutais (kii-ta'is), a Russian town, in 
Transcaucasia, capital of a government of 
the same name, 60 miles east from the 
Black Sea, on the raUway between Poti 
and Tiflis. Pop. 6.^, 102. — The government 
has an area of 8069 stp miles, and pop. of 
1,075,861. 

Kuta'ya, or Kuta'jah, a town in Asiatic 
Turkey, 180 miles north-east of Smyrna, 
on the route between Constantinople and 
Konia. It is the centre of the tract where 
the fanjous Turkey carpets jire manufac- 
tured. Estimated pop. (>0,000. 

Kutch. See Catch. 

Kutteuberg, a mining and manufacturing 
town of Bohemia, 38 miles k.s.e. Prague. 
Pop. 13,154. 

KuWsoff, Mikhail, a Russian field-niar 
shal, born in 174.5, died 1813. He served 
against the Poles and the Turks, and became 
lieutenant-general in 1789. He was suc- 
cessively ambassador at C/onstautinople and 
Berlin, and in 1 805 took command of the 
first corps of the Russian army against the 
French. He defeated Marshal Mortier at 
I lurensteiu, and commanded under the Em- 
peror Alexander at Austerlitz. In 1812 he 
superseded Barclay de 'Tolly in the war 
against Napoleon shortly before the battle 
of Borodino. For his victories over Ney 
and Davoust near Smolensk, he received 
the title of Prince Smolensky. 

Kuve'ra, in Hindu mythology, the god of 
wealth, lie resides in the splendid palace 
of Alaka, on Mount Meru, and is borne 
through the sky by four attendants on a 
radiant car given to him by Brahma. He 
has no temples dedicated to him, and no 
altars. Gn his head is a richly ornamented 
crown, and two of his four hands hold 
closed flowers of the lotus. 

Kuyp (koip), or Cuyp, Albert, Dutch 
painter, born at Dort 1605, died 1691. He 
studied under his father, dacob Gerritsz 
Kuyp, a painter of some fame. He painted 
with great success landscapes, cattle, river 
scenes, portraits, and pictures of still life. 
He particularly excelled in the purity and 
brilliancy of light; and he was not sur- 
passed, even by Claude, in accurate repre- 
sentation of the atmosphere, and of the 
effects of sunshine. The best of his pictures 
(which are highly valued and bring enor- 


mous prices) are his landscapes, with mead- 
ows, herds, and horsemen, and often with 
boats and barges. 

Kwango, or Kuango, a great river of 
Central 8. Africa, belonging to the Congo 
system, flowing almost due north, and join- 
ing the Kassai. 

Kwangsi, a province of China, lying be- 
tween lat. 22“ and 26“ n., and Ion. 105“ and 
112“ 30' K. It is mountainous, and is 
watered by the numerous branches of the 
1 ao or Sikiang. Rice is largely grown, and 
gold, silver, and mercury are mined. Area, 
78,250 8<p miles; pop. 5,151,327. 

Kwangtung, the most southerly province 
of ( /bina, bordering on the Gulf of Tonquin 
and the (liina Sea. 'The northern part is 
mountainous, but the southern region is 
about the most fertile in China. It in- 
cludes Hainan atid a number of smaller 
islands along the coast. The capital is 
Canton; other ports are Swatow and Pakhoi. 
Area, 79,456 sq. miles; pop. 29,706,249. 

Kweichow, a province of S.W. China, 
hounded by Sechuen, Yunnan, Hunan, and 
Kwangsi. It is rough and mountainous, 
produces rice, tobacco, and timber, and has 
mines of copper, iron, lead, and mercury. 
Area, 64,554 sq. miles; pop. 7,669,181. 

Kyanite. See Cfianitc. 

Kyanizing, a }>roces8 for preserving tim- 
ber, cordage, &c., from the effects of dry- 
rot, named from the inventor, a Mr. Kyan. 
It consists ill immersing the material to be 
preserved in a solution of corrosive sub- 
limate. I’his })rc)ce88 is now almost entirely 
disused, as wood is much better preserved 
by being saturated with kreasote or coal- 
tar. 

Kyle (kil), the middle district of Ayrshire, 
Scotland. 

K3nrie Eleison (kiTi-e g-lTson; from the 
Greek Kyrie elceson^ ‘Lord, have mercy’), a 
kind of invocation used in parts of the 
Roman Catholic Church service. It is 
almost the only part of the liturgy in which 
the Latin Church has retained the use of 
Greek words. 

K3rrle (kerl), John, surnaiiied by Pope 
the Man of was born in Gloucester- 
shire, 1637 ; died at Ross, Hereford, in 
1724. He was distinguished by his active 
benevolence, and by his power in enlisting 
the sympathies of his wealthy neighbours 
in his plans for making life more pleasant 
to his townsfolk. 

Kyrie Society, an association the mem- 
bers of which belong to the well-to-do classes, 
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and the object of which is to bring the 
refining infiiiencos of natural and artistic 
beauty to bear on the homes an<l lives of 
the poorer classes. It originated in liondon, 


and has branches in most of the large Eng- 
lish and Scotch towns. It is of vHr\ raient 
origin. 

Kythul. See Kaithal. 


L. 


L, the twelfth letter of the English alpha* 
bet, is usually denominated a semi- vowel or 
a li<iuid. L havS only one sound in English. 
The neare.st ally of / is r, the pronunciation 
of which differs from that of I only in being 
accompanied by a vibration of the tip of the 
tongue. There is no letter, accordingly, with 
which I is more frequently interchanged, 
instances of the change of I into r aTid of r 
into I being both very cf.>mmon in various 
languages. In fact in the history of the 
Indo-European alphabet / is considered to 
be a later modification of r. 

La, in music, the sixth of the seven syl- 
lables ■ ut or f/o, rr, «//, yb, .s*o/, la, ,si - 
representing the seven sounds in the dia- 
tonic scale. 

Laager (lii'ger; I), ‘a camp’), in S. 
Africa, an encampment more or less forti- 
fied. The original Boer laager is an inclo- 
sure made of the wagons of a travelling 
party for «lefenoe against enemies. 

Laaland (lorian), or Lolland, an island 
in Denmark, s. of Seelarnl, and separated 
from Falster on the E. by the narrow (Jidd- 
borgsund; greatest length, h.e. to N.w., {Ifi 
miles; breadth, varying from 9 miles to 17 
miles; area, 462 s(juare miles, d’he surface 
is low and level; the soil very fertile, yield- 
ing crops of corn, beans, hops, hemp, and 
excellent timber. Pop. 70,r)96. 

Laar, or liAEii (lar), PiiCTKKVANjSurriamed 
II Banihoccio, Dutch painter, born in 1613; 
died at Haarlem in 1674 (»r 1675. He made 
a long n^sidence at Borne, returning to 
Holland about 163>9. He painted generally 
lively scenes from pea.sant life, fairs, chil- 
dren’s games, hunting scenes, landscapes, 
&c. 

Lab’arum, the imperial standard adopted 
by Constantine the Great after his miracu- 
lous vision of the cross and conversion to 
Christianity, differently described and fig- 
ured, but generally represented as a pole 
having a cross-bar wdth the banner depend- 
ing from it and bearing the Greek letters 
XP (that is, Vhr), conjoined so as to form 
a monogram of the name of Christ. 

Labat (la-ba), Jean Baptiste, a French 
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missionary and traveller, born in 1663, died 
1738. He spent about twelve years in the 
West Indies, and is best known by Ids Non 
veaii Voyage aux lies de I’Amdriquo. Ho 
also published a Nouvelle Belation de 
I’Afriquc ()(!cidentale; Voyage en Espagne 
et Italic; Belation Historicpie de I’Ethiopie 
Dcchlentale; Memoires du tUievalier d’Ar- 
vieu. 

Lab^doy^re (la-ba-dwa-yar), C^harlks 
AN(! f:LiQU!o Hhchet, Comte de, French 
general, was born 1786, shot 1815. He 
entered the army in his 20th year, served 
with mucli distinction in Spain, Germany, 
Ac., and was several tirntis severely wminded. 
Napoleon rai.sed him to the rank of gene- 
ral of division in 1815, and he fought with 
great courage at Waterloo. A her the 
battle he hurried to Paris, and there dis- 
tinguishe<l himself by his hostility to the 
Bourbons. On the capitulation of Paris he 
followed tlie army behind the lioire, but 
returning to Paris, he was taken, tried by 
court martial, and scuitenced to death. 

Label, in Gothic arch., a projecting tablet 
or moulding over doors, windt)w«, Ac., called 
a hood-moulding, and a dnp, dripstone, or 
weather- moulding when it is turned sejuare. 

La'bials, letters or characters represent- 
ing a sound or articulation fornie(l or ut- 
tered chiefly by the lips, as h, /, ///, p, v. 

Labia’tse, the mint tribe, a very important 
and extensive natural order of exogenous 
j)laiits, with a gamopetalous corolla present- 
ing a prominent upper and lower lip, and a 
four-lobed (»vary, changing to four seed-liko 
monospermous fruits. ’J'his order contains 
about 2600 species, mostly herbs, under- 
shrubs, or shrubs with o[)posite or whorled 
leaves, usually srpiaro stems, and a thyrsoid 
or whorled infloresceiKie. They are spread 
throughout the world, and abound in all 
temperate latitudes. Many are valued for 
their fragrance, as lavender and thyme; 
others for their stimulating (qualities, as 
mint and peppermint; others as aromatics, 
as savory, basil, and marjoram; several are 
used as febrifuges, Betony, ground ivy, 
horehound, and others possess bitter touio 
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i|ualities. Numerous species are objects of 
great beauty. 

Labiche (lAbesb), EugeneMarin, French 
dramatist, born in Paris, 1815. He has, 
chiefly in collaboration with other authors, 
brought out upwards of 100 plays, many of 
them very successful. They are mostly dis- 
tinguished by extravagant plots, and are 
full of droll situations. In 1880 he was 
elected to the Academy. He died in 1888. 

La'bium (L. ^ a lip ’), in zoology, a term 
a))plied to the lower lip of the insects and 
other Arthropoda, the upper being called 
the labrum. The term is also ap^died to 
the inner lip of the shell of univalve mol- 
luscs ; the outer lip being the labrum. 

Lablache (la-blash), Luigi, celebrated 
basso singer, born in Naides, 1704; died there, 
1858. He wjis educated in a musical con- 
servatory at Naples; went early on the stage, 
and in 1817 obtained great success as l)an- 
dini in Rossini’s Cenerentola. He first 
visited Britain in 1834, and became very 
popular. His best character wiis Bartolo 
in II Barbiere. In physi(|ue he was a per- 
fect colossus, with the head, as has been re- 
nmrked, of a .Jupiter, the figure of a Milo, 
and the voice of a Boanerges. This last 
organ was unsurpassed for magnificent 
sonorousness, flexilulity, and compass, and 
his dramatic were no less conspicuous than 
his vocal talents. 

Lab'oratory, a building or workshop de- 
signed for investigation and experiment in 
chemistry, physics, &c. It may be for 
Hp(;cial research and analyses, or for quite 
general work. To the former class belong 
the laboratories which are attac^hed to dye- 
works, colour works, chemical, and similar 
works. 1 .laboratories are also attached to 
mining and metallurgical schools, to mints, 
to arsenals, &c. A general laboratory, such 
as might be attached to a school or uni- 
vei'sity, has to include a variety of special- 
ties, partly because the whole science and 
its applications have to be taken into ac- 
c-ount and exhibited, partly because stu- 
dents with very different aims frequent 
such places. The (^-avendish liaboratory 
at (Cambridge, and that of the Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, are 
among the finest institutions of the kind in 
Europe. Royal liABOiiiVTOUY, the ammu- 
nition manufacturing department in Wool- 
wich arsenal, organized in 1 885. 

Labouch^re (lab'vpshar), Henry, English 
politician and writer, was born 1831, and 
educated at Eton. He was in the diplo- 


matic service from 1854 to 1864; became 
member of parliament in the Radical inter- 
est for Windsor (1865-66), Middlesex (1867 
-68), and Northampton since 1880. He 
has gained a certain renown for his viva- 
cious and satirical style, both in speaking 
and writing. He contributed Letters of a 
Besieged President in Paris to the Daily 
News — of which he was part proprietor— 
during the Franco-German war. In 1877 
he started Truth, a weekly society paper. 

Laboulaye (la-br>-la), Edouard Ren6 
Lefebvre, French publicist, born 1811, died 
1883. He attained a high position as a 
writer of historical, social, and playfully 
satirical works. Among his best- known 
writings are History of Landed Property 
in Europe; History of the United States; 
Germany, and the Slavic States; Paris in 
America; The New Bluebeard; The Poodle 
Prince; Prince Caniche, &c. &c. 

Labour. See Birth. 

Labour, exertion, physical or mental or 
both, undergone in the performance of some 
task or work; p.articularly the exertion of 
the body in occupations by which subsist- 
ence is obtaiued, as in agriculture and 
manufactures. See JJivisiori of Labour^ 
Factor!/ Act^ FuLplot/crs' Liability Act, Ar- 
tisans' and Lahoarera'’ Dwdlint/s Acty &a 

Labour Department, a department or 
branch of the Board of Trade which col- 
lects and publishes information on home 
and foreign labour, wages, trades-unions, 
strikes and lock-outs, the state of the labour 
market, &c. ; and publishes monthly the La- 
bour Gazette, besides annual abstracts, &c. 

Labour, Knights of. See Kniyhts of 
Labour. 

Labourers, The Statutes of, Eng- 
lish statutes first enacted in 1349 conse- 
quent on a demand for higher wages, a 
dearth of labourers being caused by the 
ravages of the Black l)eath. They com- 
pelled labourers to remain with their em- 
ployers at the same wages current before 
the outbreak of the plague. They were 
several times re-enacted, but their effect 
was only to intensify ill feeling between 
the employers and employed, and the dis- 
content eventuated in Wat Tyler’s insur- 
rection in 1381. 

Lab'rador, a tract of land on the east coast 
of British North America, between Canada 
and the Atlantic, under the government of 
Newfoundland. It is partly desolate and 
rocky, but there are also extensive forests, and 
the cod-fisheries on the coast are very valuable, 
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The interior consists mostly of a table-land 
2000 or more feet high. There are a num- 
ber of lakes drained partly by rivers flowing 
towards Hudson’s Strait, partly by othem 
(such as Grand River), reaching the Atlantic 
in the south-east. The wild animals include 
the caribou or reindeer, bears, wolves, foxes, 
martens, and other fur-bearing animals. 
Idle climate is rigorous, there being about 
nine months of winter. No ordinary cereal 
can ripen in the (dimate, though barley cut 
green is used as foddor, and potatoes and 
some culinary vegetables can be grown. The 
population (about 8000 in all) consists of 
Indians, Escpiiinaux, and half-breeds, with 
a few whites on the coast. In summer it is 
increased by some 30,000 persons, chiefly 
from Newfoundland and connected with the 
fisheries. The Moravians have a number 
of missions fihmg the coast, the (’hurch of 
England one or two. d'he Hudson’s Bay 
Company has several posts. Labrador is 
also the name given to the whole jneninsula 
between the Atlantic, Hudson Strait and 
Hudson Bay and the St. Law'rence. See 
C’a ii((f{((^ TcrrUorify Qtichcc. 

Labradorite, Labradoii Felspar, a min- 
eral found on the coast of Labrador, and for- 
merly called Ijdmtdor hortihlrfuli', though 
that is tlie designation of hypersthene. It 
is a lime-soda felspar, and is distinguished 
by its splendent changeability of colour. 
Blue and green are the most common (^ol- 
ours, but ocicasionally these are intermingled 
with ricli flame-coloured tints. It is sawed 
into Hlal)s by the lapidaries, and enijiloyed 
in inlaid work. 

Labrador Pine. Same as Banl'sian Pine, 

Labrador Tea, a name given to two 
species of the genus Ledum {L. latifoUmn 
and L. jxdustrc). They grow in the north 
of Europe, and in America north of Penn- 
sylvania. They are species of heath, and 
are low shrubs with alternate entire leaves 
clothed underneath with rusty wool. The 
fragrant crushed lea\x*8 are used by the 
natives of liabrador as a substitute for tea. 
I’hey possess narcotic properties, render beer 
heady, and are used in Russia in the manu- 
facture of leather. 

Lab'ridse, the wrasse tribe, a family of 
acanthopterygious fishes, having the genus 
Lahrus fis the type. The ventral fins are 
under the pectorals, and the scales are cy- 
cloid. 

Labrum. See Labium. 

Labruyere, Jean de. See Bruyhre. 
liabuan', a small British colony consist" 
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ing of an island on the n.w. of Borneo, 
Area, 31 sq. miles; pop. 8411, mostly Ma- 
lays from Borneo. It is well supplied with 
water, and has a good harbour at the settle- 
ment of Victoria, on its south-east side. 
Coal of excellent quality is plentiful, but 
has been mined hitherto with indifl'erent 
success. Other products are timber, caout- 
chouc, gutta-percha, wax, and sago. Its 
cliief trade is between Borneo ami Singa- 
pore. This island was taken possession of 
by the British in 1840, and is administered 
under the governor of North Borneo. 

Labur'num, a tree of the genus (^j/thuSf 
the C. JAdiurnum, nat. order Leguminosa?, 
a native of the Alps, much cultivated by 
w'ay of ornament. It is well and widely 
know’n for the beauty of its pendulous 
racemes of yellow pea- shaped flowers. The 
seeds contain a poisonous substance called 
cytisine, and are violently emetic, dlie wood 
is much prized by cabinet-makers and tur- 
ners, being wrought into a variety of ar- 
ticles which niquire strength and smooth- 
ness. U'he Scotch laburnum of gardens is a 
form with larger leaves and flowers, which 
is knowui as V. al/dniof. 

Lab'5rrinth, a structure having numerous 
intricate winding passages, which render it 
dillicult to find the way through it. 'I’he 
legendary labyrinth of (h’cte, out of which 
no one could find his way, but bccaTne the 
j)rey of the Minotaur, was said to have been 
constructed by J laulalus. 'J’he hint of this 
legtmd was probably given by the facit that 
the rocks of Grete are full of winding cavtis. 
The J^lgyptian labyrinth was a building situ- 
ated in Central Egypt, above Lake Aluais, 
not far from Crocodilopolis (Arsimai), in the 
district now called the Fayoum. d.'he build- 
ing, half above and half below the ground, 
contained 3000 rcKims. It wjis probably a 
placie of burial. The labyrinth at (dusium, 
in Italy, was erected by the Ftruscans, ac- 
cording to Varro, for the sepulchre of King 
Porsenna. There were other labyrinths at 
Lemnos and Samos, but their sites are 
unknown. Imitations of labyrinths, cidled 
Tiuizes, were once fashionable in gardening. 
They were made of hedges of privet, or 
some similar shrub. The best known is 
that at Hampton Court. 

Labyrinth'odon, a genus of fossil amphi- 
bians, wlKJse remains are found in the car- 
boniferous, permian, and trias formations, 
those of the trias being found in blngland, 
India, and Africa. Iduiy were allied to the 
crocoiRIe and to the frog, and were 10 to 
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12 feet long. The name is derived from the 
labyrinthine structure of a section of the 
tooth, wlujn seen under the microscope. 



LabyrinthtKion Balaniandroides (restored).— Owvn. 


The hypothetical choirotheriuni has been 
identified with the ].<abyrinthodon. 

Lac, or Lak, from the Sanskrit lakahd 
or laksha, that is, 100,000. In the East 
Indie.s it is applied to the computation of 
money. Thus, a lac of riipees is 100,000. 

Lac, a resinous substance produced upon 
numerous Indian trees by the e.Kudation8 
from the body of the female of the Vocetm 
Jicm or (UtccuH lacm. '^fhe finest is found 
on the palas or dhak {Bat^a frondom)^ the 
peepul {Ficuit rcli<jima)y and the koosuiu 
{Sa/drlchSra i7'ijTi<i<i). It is composed of 
five different varieties of resin, with a small 
(piantity of several other substances, parti- 
cularly a red colouring matter. It is formed 
chietiy by the female insects, esich of which 
inhabits a cell, the incrustation of which 
seems intended to serve as a protection for 
the young. When tlie covering is complete 
the eggs are laid and the mother dies. 'J'he 
young break their way out, swarm on to 
the bark, and immediately commence the 
secreting of lac. In India the cultivation 
of the lac insect has received much atten- 
tion. Sf.lcl'-lav is the substance in its natural 
state, incrusting small twigs. When broken 
off and washed with water it almost entirely 
loses its red colour, and is called sced-lac^ 
from its granular form. When melted and 
reduced to a thin crust, it is called shell-Jae. 
Mixed with turpentine, colouring matters, 
and other substances, lac is used to make 
differently coloured sealing-wax. Dissolved 
in alcohol or other menstrua, by different 
methods of preparation, it constitutes vari- 
ous kinds of varnishes and lacquers. — 
Lac-dj/e and hic-kdr. are colouring matters 
used in dyeing cloth scarlet, obtained by 
different processes from stick -lac. In the 
state in which they are found in commerce 


they have the form of little cakes. They 
were formerly obtained only from the East, 
but a superior kind of lac-dye is now manu- 
factured in England from stick-lac. I'he 
colouring matter of laodye is analogous to 
cochineal. 

Lacaille (la-ka-ye), Nicfiolas Louis de, 
French mathematician and astronomer, was 
born in 17D1, and died in 1762. Jle was 
educated for the church, but soon renounced 
theology for astronomy. lie took an im- 
portant ])art in the work of measuring an 
arc of the meridian, and in 1746 he was 
appointed professor of mathematics in Ma- 
zariii ( College. In 17r»l he went to the ( -ape 
of flood Hojie at the expense of the govern- 
ment, where he determined the position of 
about 10,000 stars with wonderful accuracy. 
As his departure from the ( -ape was delayed 
lie employed the interval in measuring a 
degree of the southern hemisphere. His 
w«)rks on geometry, mechanics, astronomy, 
and optics were numerous. Among them 
are Leyxins d’Astronomie, and Astronomite 
Fundamenta. His Coilum Australe Stelli- 
ferum and Journal Historiciue dii Voyage 
fait an (?ap de Donne Espcrance were pub- 
lished after his death. 

Lac'cadive Isles, a group of fourteen small 
coral islands including three reefs in the In- 
dian Ocean, about 150 miles off the coast of 
Malabar, belonging to Dritish India. The 
islands are well supplied with fish, and ex- 
port (piautities of coir or cocoa-nut fibre, 
i ’ocoa-nuts, cowries, jaggery, plantains, ])oul- 
try, &c., are the only other exports, and are 
of little importance. Tlie natives are a race 
of Mohammedans called Moplas (of mixed 
Hindu and Arab descent). 1'hey are bold 
seamen and expert lioat- builders. Fop. 
14,473. 

Lace, a delicate kind of net-work, formed 
of silk, flax, or cotton thread, an 1 used for the 
ornamenting of female dresses. It is made 
either by hand or machine, the former being 
produced by the needle, or made on the 
pillow. Needle laces are called jtoiiit, those 
made on the pillow, cushion, hohbin, or fxmc 
laces. A prominent feature in all laces is 
the pattern or ornament; tliis may be worlvcd 
either with or without a groundwork. Pillow 
lace consists of hexagonal meshes, four of 
the sidcsof each movsh being formed i)y twist- 
ing two threads round each other, and the 
other two sides by the simple crossing of 
two threads over each other. The pattern 
on parchment or vellum is attached to the 
pillow, and pins are stuck in the lines of the 
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pattern, round which the threads are plaited 
and twisted so as to form the re(|uired de- 
sign. Among the laces of this class are 
Honiton, Buckingham, Mechlin, Valencien- 
nes, &c. Point laces, made entirely by the 
needle and single thread, are known as Brus- 
sels, Alen^on, Maltese, &c. Guipure lace 
consists of a network ground on which pat- 
terns are wrought in various stitches with 
silk, Ac. It was originally a lace made in 
silk, thread, (&c., on little strips of parchment 
or vellum. At Nottingham and elsewhere 
imitations of lace are produced by machines, 
called point net and warp net, from the 
names of the machines in which they are 
made. They are both a species of chain 
work, and the machines are varieties of the 
stocking-frame. The manufacture of lace 
appears to have existed from a considerably 
remote anticpiity, as in the representations 
of Grecian female costume which have come 
down to us the dresses are frequently orna- 
mented with lace of beautiful patterns. In 
modem times point lace originated in Italy, 
from which the manufacture spread to Spain 
and Flanders. Pillow lace was first made in 
the Iwow Countries. 

Lace-bark Tree {iMf/rtta lintcaria), &tree 
of the natural order Thymelacojc or l)a{>hne 
family, is a native of the West Indies. It 
receives its common name from the fact that 
when its inner bark is cut into thin pieces, 
after maceration it assumes a beautiful net- 
like appearance. It is iised by females by 
way of ornament, and the negroes manu- 
facture matting from it. 

Lacedsemon. See Sparta, 

Lace-leaf. See Lattice-leaf. 

Lac^p^de (la-sa-imd), Bernard Germain 
1?1tienne de la Ville-sur-Illon, Count 
DE, French naturalist, born 1756, died 1825. 
He abandoned the military profession, for 
which he was destined, and devoted himself 
to the study of natural history. His teachers 
and friends, Buff on and Daubenton, procured 
him the important situation of keeper of the 
collections belonging to the department of 
natural history in the Jardin des Plantes. 
In 1791 he was elected member of the legis- 
lative assembly, and belonged to the mode- 
rate party. During the reign of terror he 
found refuge in the country. Napoleon 
made Lac^p^de a member of the conserva- 
tive e3nate, and conferred on him the dig- 
nity of grand-chancellor of the Legion of 
Honour. After the restoration he was made 
a peer of France. In 1817 he published a 
new edition of Buffon’s works. His History 
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of Fishes is considered his princq^al work. 
He published likewise the Natural History 
of Oviparous Quadrupeds and of IvcptiloB. 

Lacerta, IjAcertidvE. See Lizard. 

Lace-winged Flies, insects of the genua 
Jlemcrohias, order Neuroptera, so called 
from their delicate wings having many 
netted spaces like lace. The larvte are ex- 
ceedingly voracious, and feed upon aphides. 

Lachaise (la-shiiz), FRAN<2()ia d’Aix i)i«; 
confessor of Louis XIV., member of the con- 
gregation of Jesuits, was born in the Ch.iteau 
d’Aix, 1 624, died 1709. Lachaise (lommenced 
his course of studies in the .1 esuit college at 
Rohan, and finished it at Lyons. He was 
the provincial of his order when Louis, on 
the death of his former confessor, Father 
F’errier, appointed Lachaise his successor in 
1675. He had much infiuence with the 
king, and acting wdth prudence and itiodena- 
tion, he kept the post till his death. He left 
philo8ophi(;al, theological, and archieologieal 
works. Louis XIV. had a country-house 
built for him to the west of I’aris, the ex- 
tensive garden of which now forms the 
cemetery of Pl*re Ijachaise, the largest in 
Paris. 

Lachesis (lak'e-sis), the name of oTie of 
the three Fates in classical mythology whoso 
duty it was to spin the thread of life, 

Lachine (la-shfm), a village of Canada, 
prov. Quebec, on Montreal Island. There 
are here rapids on the St. Lawrence which 
are avoided by means of a canal 9 miles 
long from Montreal harbour to a point 
above them. Pop. 5561. 

Lachlan, a river of Etistern Australia, 
rising in New South Wales, to the west of 
the Blue Mountains. It is joined by the 
Murrumbidgee, the united stream after- 
wards falling into the Murray. It has a 
total length of about 700 miles. 

Lachmanu (la/i'man), Karl, a German 
critic and philologist, born at Brunswick 
1793, died at Berlin 1851. He studied at 
Leipzig and Gottingen, and became a pro- 
fessor at Kdnigsberg in 1818, and after- 
wards at Berlin in 1827. His critical sa- 
gacity was very great, and he published 
valuable editions of the Latin and old Ger- 
man classics. 

Lachrymse ChriBti{lak'ri-mSkris'tI; liter- 
ally 'tears of Christ '), a sweet but piquant 
muscadel wine of agreeable flavour pro- 
duced from grapes grown on Mount Sorama, 
the second summit of Vesuvius. There are 
two kinds, the white and the red, of which 
the former is generally preferred. 
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Lachrymal Organa See Eye, 

Lachiytnatory (lak^-), a small glass vessel 
found in ancient sepulchres, in which it has 
been supposed the tears of a deceased per- 
son’s friends were collected and preserved 
with the ashes and urn. 

La Condamine (la kon-da-men), Charles 
Marie, was bom at Paris 1701, and died at 
the same place 1774. He entered the mili- 
tary profession, but soon renounced this 
career, ami devoted himself to the sciences. 
In 17d() he was chosen, with Godin and 
Bouguer, to determine the figure of the 
earth, by measurements to be made in the 
ecjuatorial regions of S. America, and he 
remained abroad for eight years. In 1 7-18 he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
of London, and in 17()0 a member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris. His princi- 
pal works are his account of his travels, his 
work on the figure of the earth, and that 
on the measurement of three degrees of the 
meridian in the equatorial regions. 

Laconia. See Sparta. 

Lacordaire (la-kor-dar), Jean BAi’Tr.sTE 
Henri Dominique, French pulpit orator, 
born 1802, died 1861. He was educated 
for the law, which he renounced for the 
church, and received holy orders in 1827. 
In 1830 he was associated with Lainermaia 
and Montalembert in conducting L’ Avenir, 
in which the highest church principles ami 
extreme radicalism were advocated with 
great eloquence and ability. '^I'hoir paper 
was condemned by the j)ope in 1832, where- 
upon Lacordaire devoted himself to the 
duties of the pulpit, and the freedom and 
eloquence with which he treated social 
affairs in his discourses attracted admiring 
and spell-bound audiences. He became a 
Dominican friar in 1840, and his fame as 
an orator being now fully established, his 
advocacy of charities was eagerly sought, 
not only in Paris, but in the provinces. In 
the first election after the revolution of 
1848 he was chosen the representative in 
the C'Onstituent Assembly for the depart- 
ment of Bouches-du- Rhone, but resigned his 
seat after a few w’eeks. In 1850 the pope 
conferred on him the office of provincial of 
the Dominicans in France, which he held 
for four years. In 1860 he w^as elected into 
the AcadOmie Fran^aise. His chief works 
are Considerations on the Philosophic sys- 
tem of Lamennais, Sermons at Notre 
Dame, Letter on the Holy See, Letters on 
the Christian life, &c. 

Laoquer (lak^er), a varnish usually con- 


sisting of a solution of shell-lac (sometimes 
sandarach, mastic, &c.,) in alcohol, coloured 
by amotto, gamboge, saffron, and other 
colouring matters, for coating brass and 
some other metals, to give them a golden 
colour, to preserve their lustre, and to secure 
them against rust. Lacquered brass appears 
as if gilt, and tin is made yellow. Lacquer- 
ing is also applied to the coating with var- 
nish of goods in wood and papier-mSchd. 
'^I"he Japanese and Chinese excel in works 
of this kind. 

La Crosse, a city of the United States, in 
Wisconsin, on the Mississipi at the mouth 
of the Black River and La Crosse, a great 
seat of the lumber trade. Pop. 28,895. 

La Crosse, a game at ball, originating 
with the Indians of (’anada, played some- 
what on the principle of football, except 
that the ball is carried on an implement 



called the cros&e^ the player in possession 
running with it towards the enemy’s goal, 
and when on the point of being caught, 
passing it by tossing to one of his own side, 
or throwing it over his head as far in the 
direction of the goal as possible. La Crosse 
clubs are now pretty numerous in Britain. 

Lactantius, Lucius Ccelius Frimianus, 
or Lucius Caccilius Firmianus, a cele- 
brated father of the Tjatin Church, probably 
a native of Italy, and born about the middle 
of the 3d century. He lived for a long 
time at Nicomedeia as a teacher of rhetoric, 
until Constantine the Great invited him to 
Gaul, and committed to his care the educa- 
tion of his eldest son Crispus. He died at 
Treves about 325. His writings are charac- 
terized by a clear and agreeal de style. His 
seven books, Institutiones Divinae, are par- 
ticularly celebrated, and worthy of notice, 
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Lac'teals, numerous minute tul)es which 
absorb or take up the chyle or milk-fluid 
from the alimentary canal, and convey it to 
the thoracic duct. See i 'hi/lr, Lymph. 

Lactic Acid (CsHfiOg), an acid found in 
several animal liquids, and particularly in 
human urine. It is not only formed in 
milk when it becomes sour, but also in the 
fermentation of several vegetable juices, 
and in the putrefaction of some animal 
matters. It is a colourless, inodorous, very 
sour li(pud, of a syrupy consistence. It coa- 
gulates milk. 

Lactine, Lactose, sugar of milk (Ci 2 H 22 ()ii), 
a substance obtained by evaporating whey, 
filtering through animal charcoal, and cry- 
stallizing. It forms hard, white, semi-trans- 
parent trimetric crystals, which have a 
slightly sweet taste, and grate between the 
teeth. It is convertible like starch into 
glucose by boiling with very dilute sul- 
phuric acid. 

Lactom'eter, or Ga lactometer, an instru- 
ment for ascertaining the diflerent qualities 
of milk. Several instruments of this sort 
have been invented. ( )nc consiHts of a glass 
tube 1 foot long, graduated into 100 parts. 
New milk is filled into it and allowed to 
stand until the cream has fully separated, 
when its relative (luantity is shown by the 
number of parts in the 1 00 which it occupies. 

Lactose. See Lacti nc. 

Lactu'ca, the lettuce genus of plants. 
See Lettuce. 

Laotuca'rium, the inspissated milky juice 
of several species of lettuce. It possesses 
slight anodyne properties, and is sometimes 
used as a substitute for opium. 

Lacustrine Villages. See Uike Dwcll- 
inys. 

Ladakh^ a governorship under the Maha- 
rajah of Cashmere, of irregular outline, com- 
prising part of the valley of the lJ])per 
Indus and its tributaries. Lying at the 
back of the central Himalayas it has an 
elevation of from 9000 to 26,000 feet; area, 
about 30,000 square miles; capital, Le or 
Leh. llie climate is characterized by cold 
and excessive aridity. Of domestic quadru- 
peds the princi[)al are ponies, asses, oxen, 
sheep (regularly used as I>ea8t8 of burden), 
goats, and dogs. ^J’he wool of the goat is 
the well-known shawl-wool of (-ashmere. 
There is a considerable transit trafle, Ladakh 
being naturally the great thoroughfare lie- 
tween Chinese Tartary and Tibet on the 
one hand, and the Punjab on the other. 
The trade is supervised by two commis- 
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sionerg, one native and one British. The 
language is Tibetan, and the government a 
despotism controlled by the priesthood. The 
inhabitants are of Mongolian race and 
Buddhist religion. Polyandry prevails. 
Pop. 28,274. 

Lading, Bill of. See HiU. 

Lad'oga, a lake of Russia, between the 
governments of St. Petersburg, Olonetz, and 
Viborg; greatest length, north to south, 130 
miles; average breadth, about 76 miles; areji, 
7166 sq. miles. It is the largest lake in 
Europe. It receives the waters of I^akes 
Onega, Sarina, and Ilmen through the Volk- 
hor and other rivers, and discharges itself, 
at its south-west extremity, by the Neva, 
which falls into the Baltic. It contains 
numerous islands, many of which are in- 
habited. The navigation is dangerous for 
small craft, and canals along the southern 
shore connect the rivers W)lkh()r and Neva. 
The fisliing on the lake is im])ortant. 

Ladrones (la-drbnz/, or la-dro'nes), or 
Marianne Islands, a group of sixteen 
islands in the North Pacific Ocean, east 
of the Jdiilippines and the Caroline Islands. 
Guam is the southernmost and largest; next 
in importance is Kota. ddie islands are 
mostly of volcanic origin, and are very 
rugged, but their general aspect is pictur- 
e8(iue, being densely wooded and covered 
with a perpetual verdure; the soil also is 
extremely fertile. The islands were dis- 
covered by Magelhaens in L^)21, and long 
belonged to Spain, but Guam is now Ameri- 
can, the others German. Pop. 8000. 

Lady, as a title, is borne by the wives of 
knights, and of all degrees above them, ex- 
cept the wives of bishops, '.rhe legal desig- 
nation of the wife of a knight or baronet is 
Dame, though it is customary to design her 
by Lady prefixed to her husband’s surname. 
Bee Adtlrc^a {Forme of). 

Lady-bird, the name of a number of 
small coleopterous insects, or beetles, com- 
mon on trees and plants in gardens. I'hey 
form the genus CocemeUa of Linnanis. Mbre 
than fifty species are known in Britain, d’hey 
are of great service to cultivators on account 
of the number of aphides or plant-lice which 
they destroy. 

Lady Chapel, a chapel dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, frequently attached to large 
churches. It was variously placed, but gene- 
rally to the eastward of the high altar, and 
in churches of earlier date than the 13th 
century the lady chapel is frequently an ad- 
ditional building. See under Cathedralf 
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Lady-day, the anth <»f AT arch, the day 
commemorating the Annunciation of the 
Virgin Mary, one of the regular quarter- 
days in England and Ireland. It is one of 
the immovable festivals of the Homan Catho- 
lic and Anglican Churches. 

Lady-fem, a species of polypodiaceous 
fern, the Athyrium Filix-fcemina^ common 
in (Ireat Britain. It has bipinnate or tn- 
pinnate fronds of delicate texture, and of a 
remarkably elegant plumy structure. 

Lady’s-mantle {Alchcmilla vulydri^)^ a 
British plant of the rose family, with rather 
large seven to nine lobed leaves (whence the 
name) and small greenish yellow flowers. 

Ladysmith, a town of Natal, about 80 
miles N.K.w. Maritzburg, on a slope near 
Klip river, and on the railway to Johannes- 
burg, where joined by that to Harrismith. 
It is famous for the long siege which it 
stood in tlie South African war of 1899- 
1901. Pop. 4.^>00. 

Lady’s-slipper (Oypripcdium), a beauti- 
ful genus of orchideoua plants, with large 
inflated flowers, inhabiting north temperate 
regions. 0, Calcc/dm, a native of Britain, 
has a flower consisting of large, spreading, 
red-brown sepals and petals, and an obovoid 
pale-yellow lip. 

Laennec (la-en-nek), Ken^: Th#.ophilk 
Hyaointhk, French physician, born at 
Quirnper 1781, died 1820. His fame rests 
on the splendid discovery of the use of the 
stethoscope. He was a professor of the 
College of France from 1822 till his death. 

La Fari'na, GiusErrE, Italian patriot, 
journalist, and historical writer, born at 
Messina 1815, died 18()J. He took part in 
the revolution of 1848, and subsequently co- 
operated with Cavour and Garibaldi. He 
wrote Souvenirs of Koine and Tuscany, the 
Kevolution of Sicily, &c. 

Lafayette (la-fa-yet), Marie Magdelaine 
DE LA Vehgne, C\)Untebs de, French nove- 
list, born 1032, died 1093. In 1655 she 
married Count Francis de T^afayette, and 
her house became a place of meeting for 
the most distinguished men of her time, in- 
cluding Kochefoucauld, Huet, Mt^nage, La- 
fontaine, &c. The most distinguished of her 
novels are Zaide, I.(a Princesse de CKves, 
and La Princesse de Montpensier. 

Lafayette, Marie Paul Jean Koch Yves 
Gilbert Motier, AIarquis de, was bom in 
Auvergne 1757, died 1834. He commenced 
his career at the court of Louis XV., at the 
period when hostilities were commencing 
between Britain and her American colonies. 


In 1777 he left France for America, having 
fitted out a vessel for himself, and was re- 
ceived by Washington and his army with 
acclamations. He joined their ranks as a 
volunteer, was wounded near Philadelphia, 
and commanded the vanguard of the Ameri- 
can army at the capture of New York. He 



Marquis cle Lafayette. 


returned to France on the close of the cam- 
paign; wiis called to the Assembly of the 
Notables in 1787, and was elected a mem- 
ber of the States-General, which took the 
name of National Asmnhly (1789). In the 
assembly he proposed a declaration of rights, 
and the decree providing for the responsi- 
bility of the ofticcrs of the crown. Two 
days after the attack on the Bastille he was 
apjiointed (July 1.5) commander-in-chief of 
the National Guards of Paris. It was 
through his means that the lives of the 
king and queen were saved from the mob 
that had taken possession of the palace at 
Versailles. After the adoption of the con- 
stitution of 1790 he resigned all command, 
and retired to his estate of La Grange. In 
1792 he was appointed one of the three 
major-generals in the command of the 
French armies, and directed some small 
operations on the frontier of I'landers, at 
the same time striving unsuccessfully to de- 
feat the J acobins at Paris. Commissioners 
w^ere sent to arrest him, on which he deter- 
mined to leave the country, and take refuge 
in some neutral ground. Having been cap- 
tured by an Austrian patrol he was confined 
at Oliniitz till 1797. Having returned to 
his estate he lived for many years without 
taking part in public affairs, and declining 
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the dignity of senator offered him by Bona- 
parte, lie gave his vote against the consulate 
for life. In 1818 he was chosen member 
of the ( ’hainber of 1 leputies, and was a con- 
stant advocate of liberal measures. In 1824 
he visited the United States, and was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. Congress 
voted him 200,000 dollars and a towmship 
of land. During the revolution of July, 
1830, he was appointed general of the Na- 
tional ( j uards of Paris, and it was chiefly to 
l^afayette that Louis Philippe owed his ele- 
vation to the throne. 

La Fayette, a town of the U. States, in 
Indiana, on the Wabash River and Wabash 
and Erie Canal, and at the intersection of 
several railways, 63 miles north-west of In- 
dianapolis. It is the seat of the state agri- 
cultural college, and has a number of mis- 
cellaneous manufactures. Pop. 18,116. 

Lafayette College, a flourishing institu- 
tion at Easton, Pennsylvania, chartered in 
1826. It has six degree courses of four 
years each — three general and scientific, and 
three technical. 

Laffitte, Jacques, French financier and 
statesman, born at Bayonne 1767, died 1844. 
He accj Hired a fortune by banking, and was 
intrusted with the private property of both 
Napoleon and Louis XVIII. Ho took an 
active part in the revolution of July, 1830, 
was made minister of finance and president 
of the council, in which situation he re- 
mained until March 11, 1831. He lost bis 
fortune in the crisis which followed, but a 
national subscription in 1833 relieved him 
from embarrassment. 

Lafontaine (la-fon-tiln), Jean de, French 
writer, born at (Jhateau- Thierry in 1621, 
died 1695. He was invited to Paris by the 
Duchess de Bouillon, and after being pat- 
ronized by several persons of distinction 
Madame Sabliere took him into her house, 
and freed him from domestic cares. He was 
in habits of intimacy with MolRre, Boileau, 
Racine, and all the first wits of Paris, by 
whom he was much beloved for the candour 
and simplicity of his character. But he 
was no favourite with l.(Ouis XIV., who 
even hesitated some time to confirm his 
nomination to the French Academy. The 
first volume of his Contes or Tales appeared 
in 1664, a second in 1671. They are full of 
fine touches of genius, but are grossly in- 
decent. Of his Fables (in which animals 
are represented speaking and acting) innu- 
merable editions have been {irinted, and it is 
through them that he is universally known. 
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Lafontaine is also the author of Lcs Amours 
do Psyche, a romauw; Le Fh.rentiu and 
L’Eunuc|ue, comedies; AnacreoutiqueH, -Stc. 

Lager (la'ger) Beer, a light Ikht, not so 
intoxicating as the English pale ales, largely 
brewed in Germany and Austria. A similar 
beer is now made by British brewers, aiul 
it has for long been Jargely produced in 
the United States. 

Lagerstroamia. See Blood wood. 

Lago Maggiore (ma-jo're; anciently Ver- 
hdnuft), a lake partly in Northern Italy, 
partly in Switzerland, about 39 miles long 
and 7 broad, traversed by the Ticino. It 
is 621 feet above the level of the sea, and 
at the northern end in some places as deep 
as 2500 feet. Its banks abound in every 
Alpine beauty, and are adorned witli a num- 
ber of picturesquely situated villages and 
towns. On all sides it is surrounded by 
hills, and it contains several islands. See 
Borroinrmi hlaiids. 

Lago'mys, the generic name of the Gall- 
ing Hares, or Pikas. See Pika. 

Lagoon', a name given particularly to 
shallow lakes connected with the sea, which 
are found along some low-lying c-oasts, as 
on that of the Adriatic near Venice. 

Lagos, a seaport town in tlie soutli of 
Portugal, province of Algarve. l*op. 8268. 

Lagos, a British crown (joloiiy and pro- 
tectorate on the Bight of Benin, W. Africa. 
The colony consists of Lagos island and 
town and a strip of coast extending from 
Dahomey to S. N igeria, and the protectorate 
extends northward over Yorubaland. Area 
of colony, 3460 sq. miles; of protectorate, 
25,450 sq. miles; total population, 1,500,000. 
The town (poj). 42,000) is an important 
place for commercti, the chief export being 
p.alm-oil. AcepnTed by Britain in 1861, 
Lagos and the Gold Coast were for some 
time under one governor; but in 1886 Lagos 
wasjmt under an independent administrator 
of its own. The colony and protectorate 
were constituted as at present in 1901. 

Lagrange (la-griinzh), Joseph Louis, a 
celebrated mathematician, was born at l\i- 
rin 1736, and died at Paris 1813. He was 
of French origin, and his great-grandfather 
was a cavalry officer in the French army, 
who afterwards passed into the service of 
Sardinia, where he early displayed a natu- 
ral taste for mathematics. When scarcely 
nineteen years of age Lagrange was mode 
mathematical professor in the artillery 
8ch(K>l at Turin. In 1764 he obtained the 
prize of the Academy of Sciences in Faria 
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for a treatise on the libration of the moon, 
and in 1776 for another on the theory of 
the satellites of Jupiter^* About this time 
he made a visit to PaHfs, where he l^ecame 
personally acquainted with D’Alembert, 
Clairaut, Condorc*^t, and other savants. 
Soon after his r<«^urn he received an invi- 
tation from F rederick the Great, to whom 
he hfja ueen recommended by D’Alembert, 
to go to Berlin, with the title of Director of 
thb Academy. Here he lived for twenty 
years, and wrote his great work La M^ca- 
nique Analytique. After Frederick’s death 
(1786) the persuasion of Mirabeau and the 
offer of a pension induced him to settle in 
Paris. He was the first professor of geo- 
metry in the Polytechnic school, and was 
the first inHori))ed member of the Institute. 
He took no active ])art in the revolution, 
and the law for the banishment of foreigners 
was not put in force against him. In 1794 
he was appointed professor in the newly- 
established Normal School (Fcole Normale 
Su])(5rieure) at Paris (1794), as well as in 
the Fcole Poly technique. Napoleon be- 
stowed upon him distinguished tokens of 
hia favour, and as member of the senate, 
grand officer of the Legion of Honour, and 
count of the em{)ire, Lagrange saw himself 
surrounded witli every external honour. 
But he remained as modest and retiring as 
ever, devoting himself with the same zeal 
and industry to his studies. The most im 
portant of his works are hia M(^cani(pio 
Analytique (1788); Theorie des Fonctions 
Analytiquea (1797); IWsolutions des F(jua- 
tions Numdri(iues (1798); Lemons sur le 
(Jalcul des Fonctions; and Essai d’Arith- 
riK^tique Politique. 

La Oua3nra. See Ouayra. 

La Harpe (la arp), Jean Francois de, a 
French dramatic poet, critic, and philosopher, 
born at Paris 1739, died 1803. He formed 
a close friendship with Voltaire, whose style 
he imitated in his numerous dramas, eulo- 
gies, &c. About 1786 he began to lecture 
at the Lyc6e on literature. On the break- 
ing out of the revolution La Harpe em- 
braced the i)rinciple8 of republicanism; but 
during the reign of terror, his moderation 
rendering him an object of suspicion, he 
was in 1793 thrown into prison, where his 
ideas underwent a complete change. After 
being restored to liberty he continued his 
lectures, and collected them into a separate 
work (Lyc^e ou Coura de Litt^rature An- 
cienne et Moderne), which constitutes his 
most durable title to fame. 


Laharpur (la-hiir-por'), a town of India, 
in Oudh, 17 miles n. of Sitapur. Pop. 
10,437. 

La Hogue (og), a bay of northern France, 
on the east side of the peninsula on which 
Cherbourg stands, dep. LaManche. A naval 
battle was fought here, 19th May, 1692, 
between the French under Tourville aiicl 
the British and Dutch under Admirals Bus- 
sell and Booke, in which the latter were 
victorious. 

Lahore', a city of Hindustan, capital of the 
I’unjab, on the left bank of the Ravi, 265 
miles north west of Delhi. The city proper 
covers an area of 640 acres, and is sur- 
rounded by a brick wall 16 feet high, flanked 
by bastions. The streets are extremely 
narrow, and the houses have in general a 
mean appearance. Here are the fort, tlie 
paUvce of Jehanghir, the Pearl Mosque, the 
Great Mosque, the mausoleum of Bunjeet 
Singh, &c. The European quarter and the 
Meean Meer cantonment (at a distance of 
several miles) lie outside the walla on the 
south and south-west. Among the modern 
buildings and institutions are the Punjab 
University, the Oriental College, Medical 
School, Law School, Mayo Hospital, Vic- 
toria Jubilee Hall, school of art, cathedral, 
railway-station, &c. In 1524 Lahore be- 
came the seat of the Mogul empire, under 
which it reached its greatest splendour. 
Before passing into the hands of the British 
it was tile capital of the Sikhs. Pop. 202,964. 
— Lahore division (commissionership) has 
an area of 24,872 sq. miles, and pop. 
4,579,794. The Lahore district has an area 
of 3648 sq. miles; pop. 1,075,379. 

Lahr (liir), a town of Baden, 53 m. s.s.w. 
of Carlsruhe; manufactures textile fabrics, 
leather, ka. Pop. 13,577. 

Lahsa. See El Ham. 

Laibach, or Layback (ll'ba/i), a town of 
Austria, duchy of (/arniola, of which it is 
the capital. It is situated 35 miles north- 
east of Trieste, on both sides of the river of 
the same name. Its principal buildings 
are the cathedral of St. Nicholas, with tine 
pictures, frescoes, and carvings ; the old 
Gothic town-house; the old castle; the ly- 
ceuni and other educational institutions. 
It manufactures woollen and cotton goods, 
paper, Ac. Pop. 36,547. 

Laing, Alexander Gordon, African 
traveller, born at Edinburgh 1793, mur- 
dered 1826. After serving in the army and 
attaining the rank of major, he entered in 
1822 on his career as an African traveller. 
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lAKE-DWELLINGS. 


The results of his early journeys in West dren; inthepromotlonof healthoriimralitv, 

took T_r« i 


Africa were published in 1825. 


and in the private economic intereats of cer- 


plored the upper course of the Niger, and tain industrial classes. 


was assassinated by his guide near Tim- 
buctoo. 

Laing, David, Scottish antiquary, born 


LaiuB. See (Edipus, 

Lake, a large slieet or body of water, 
wholly surrounded by land, and having im 


in Edinburgh 1792, died 1878. He became direct or immediate communication with tln^ 
secretary of the Bannatyne Club, a position ocean, or w ith any seas, or having so onl y 
which he retained during the 38 years of by means of rivers. It differs from a pond 
the society’s existence. All the publications in being larger. Lakes are divided into 
of the club came under his superintendence, four classes (1) Those which have no out- 
and in not a few cases he was the actual let, and receive no running water, usually 
editor. In 18137 he was appointed librarian very small, (2) Those which have an out- 


to the Society of Writers to the Signet, an 
office which he 

‘w I 

death. He was ™ ‘ " 

works of dohn Luko-dwellingH (nml 

Knox, with val- 

ualde notes ; Select Kernains of the Early 
Popular Poetry of Scotland; editions of 
Dunbar’s, Henryson’s, and Sir David Lynd 
say’s poems; Wyntoun’s C’ronykill, &c., be- 
sides editing several of the publications of 


let, but receive no superficial running waters 
and are conse- 


liiiko-dwellingH (rGHtoml).— FitGu Troyoji. 


and which have 
red). — FnGu Troyoj». visible out- 

let, being gen* 
erally salt, as the Caspian Sea and Ijake 
Aral. 1 jakes are also divided into mountain 
lakes and jtlain or [dateau lakes. 

Lake.CKHAKi), V ibcount, British general, 
born 1744, died 1808. He entered the 


the Abbotsford and S[>alding Clubs, and of army in 1 758, and served in the Seven Years’ 


the Shakspere and Woodrow Societies. 
Edinburgh University conferred the degree 
of LL.D. on him in 1864. 


war, in America in 1781, and in Holland 
1793-94. He attained tin? rank of general, 
and was commander-in-cliifif in Ireland dur- 


Laing, Malcolm, Scottish historian, born 
1762, died 1818. He was called to the 
Edinburgh bar in 1786. His best known 
work is the History of Scotland from the 
Accession of James VI. to the Keign of 
C^ueen Anne, with a Dissertation proving 
the participation of Mary Queen of Scots 
in the murder of Darnley. 

Laisser-faire (la-sa-far), in economics, 
a term applied to the theory that a public 
authority should interfere in the concerns of 
a community as little as possible; that 
wealth tends to be produced most amply 
and economically where a government leaves 
individuals free to produce and transfer on 
mutually arranged terms, confining itself to 
the protection of property and person and 
the enforcement of contracts, I’his rule in 
practice is limited by various exceptions, aa 
in government interference in the matters 
of education and the employment of chil- 
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ing the troubles of 1797-98, and in India 
during the Mahratta war (1803), which he 
brought to a brilliant conclusion. He de- 
feated Holkar in 1805, returned to England 
in 1807, wfia made viscount, and appointed 
governor of Plymouth, where he died. 

Lake*dwellingB, the name given to habi- 
tations V)uilt on small artificial or partly 
artificial islands in lakes, or on jlatforms 
supported by piles near the shores of lakes. 
The use of habitations of this nature is a 
subject which has engaged the attention of 
archfeologista and others very largely since 
the discovery of the remains of a lake-dwell- 
ing in Ireland in 1839, of similar ones in 
Switzerland in 1854, and subsequently of 
numbers of others elsewhere. The archaeo- 
logical interest thus attaching to these lacus- 
trine remains has drawn attention to the 
fact of similar dwellings being still used 
in various parts of the world, in Uussia, 
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the Malay Archipelago (Borneo and New 
(Juiuea), the Caroline Islands, Lake Mara- 
caybo in Venezuela, New Zealand, and in a 
modified form in some parts of Central 
Africa. 'Idle first who is known to have 
described lake-dwellings is Herodotus, who 
mentions certain dwellings of this kind on 
Lake Prasias in Thrace as being approached 
by a narrow bridge, each habitation having 
a trap- door in the floor, giving access to the 
water beneath, thnjugh which fish were 
caught. A great number of these pfahl‘ 
ItH uteri (pile structures) have been discovered 
in the Swiss lakes, some belonging to the 
iron ago, some few even to Roman times; 
but the greatest number appear to be di- 
vided ill about equal proportions between 
the stone and bronze ages. The Celtic lake- 
dwelling, called cranrMffes, are more or less 
artificial islands composed of earth and 
stones strengthened by piles; those of Ire- 
land being of a much later date than those 
of Switzerland, and are frequently noticed 
in early history as strongholds of petty 
chiefs. Similar structures are not infrequent 
ill Scotland. The relics found in these 
buildings have thrown much light on jire- 
historic man, large populations having occu- 
pied these pile -buildings during extended 
periods of time. Dr. Keller of Zurich first 
described the lake-dwellings of the European 
Continent, his account being translated into 
English under the title of Lake-dwellings 
of Switzerland and other Parts of Europe 
(1878). Recent works on the subject are 
l)r. Munro’s Ancient Scottish Lake-dwell- 
ings, and his liake-dwellings of Europe, and 
Wood Martin’s Lake-dwellings of Ireland. 

Lake of the Thousand Islands, an ex- 
pansion of the river St, Lawrence, soon after 
it leaves l^ake Ontario, between Canada 
and the state of New York. It contains 
about 1700 small islands. 

Lake of the Woods, a lake on the south- 
ern frontier of British America, and partly 
within the United States territory, 220 
miles west of liake Superior. It is upwards 
of 70 miles in length, has an extremely 
irregular form, and a coast-line of about 
250 miles. It is studded with numerous 
wooded islands. Rainy River, the principal 
feeder of the lake, enters it at its south- 
eastern extremity; its discharge is at the 
north by the river Winnipeg. 

Lakes, pigments consisting of a colouring 
matter combined with a metallic oxide, 
’rhey are obtained by mixing with a solu- 
tion of the colouring matter a solution of 


alum or of a salt of tin, tungsten, zinc, lead or 
other metal, and then adding an alkali or 
alkaline carbonate. Among the pigments 
prepared in this way may be mentioned 
blue lake, consisting of cobalt blue, indigo, 
or ultramarine and alumina; madder lake, 
of madder and alumina; orange lake, of tur- 
meric and alumina; carmine lake, of cochi- 
neal and alumina; purple lake, of logwood 
and alumina; and so on. Lake pigments 
are used in painting, calico-printing, and in 
the manufacture of wall-pajier. 

Lake School, or Lake Poets, a name given 
by the Edinburgh Review to Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Wilson, &c. They had 
little in common except their non-classicism, 
and received the name from residing in the 
Westmoreland and Cumberland Lake Dis- 
trict. 

Lakh. Same as Lac. 

Lakhimpur (lak-him-pbr'), a British dis- 
trict of India, occupying the extreme eastern 
portion of Assam; area, 3724 stp miles. 
It contains valuable forests, and the cultiva- 
tion of tea has been introduced. Pop. 
251,053. 

Lakshmi, in Hindu mythology, the wife 
of Vishnu. She sprang in full perfection 
from the froth of the ocean. She is the 
Hindu Venus, the ceres or goddess of 
abundance, and the goddess of prosperity. 
Flowers and grain are the offerings most 
commonly given to her. 

Lalande (la-land), Jo.seph J^.rome le 
Francais dk, Frencli astronomer, born at 
Bourg-en-Bresse, dep. of Ain, 1732; died at 
Paris 1807. He devoted himself to mathe- 
matics and astronomy, and was sent by the 
academy in 1751 to Berlin to determine the 
])arallax of the moon, while Lacaille went 
with the same object to the Cape of Good 
Hope. After having finished his operations 
at Berlin, he was chosen member of the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris in the year 
1753. Thenceforward no volume of their 
Transactions appeared which did not con- 
tain some important communications from 
him. In 1762 he was appointed professor 
of astronomy in the College de France, 
where he lectured with immense success to 
the end of his life. His chief works are his 
Treatise on Astronomy; History, Theory, 
and Practice of Navigation; and Astrono- 
mical Bibliography. He wrote all the 
astronomical articles for the great Encyclo- 
pedic, and re-wrote them for the Encyclo- 
pedic Mbthodiipie, and contributed to various 
scientific periodicals, besides editing the 
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Oonnaissance des Temps from 1760 to 1775, 
and from 1794 till his death. 

Larita-Patan, a town in Northern Hin- 
dustan, in Nepaul, near the south bank of 
the Baghmati, and two miles s.s.w. from 
Khatniandu, with which it is connected by 
a bridged road. It is an old place, and 
contains many Buddhist temples. Pop. 
2 - 1 , 000 . 

Lally-Tollendal, Thomas Arthur, Comte, 
born in Dauphin^, 1702, of Irish parents, 
his father having followed the fortunes of 
James II. Trained to arms, he was made 
brigadier on the field of Fontenoy for dis- 
tinguished bravery. Ho accompanied the 
Pretender to Scotland in 1745, and in 1756 
he was selected to restore the French influ- 
ence in India, for which purpose he was 
made governor of Pondicherry. He utterly 
failed in this, surrendered Pondicherry in 
1761, and was brought prisoner to England. 
The following month he was allowed to 
return to France, where, after a long im 
prisonment, lie was condemned and executed 
( 1 7 66 ) for treachery, & c. H is son, supported 
by Voltaire, obtained in 1778 a complete 
authoritative vindication of his father’s con- 
Juct. 

Lalo. See Baobab. 


Lama, in zoology. See Llama. 
La'maism, a variety of Buddhism, dating 
from the 7th century after Christ, and 
chiefly prevailing . 

in J’ibet and Mon 

from the hunas or , 

is Buddha, who is f 

regarded as the 
founder of the re- 

ligion, and the first BWH Jjf| 

in rank among the 

saints. The other 

saints comprise all 

those recognized in 

Buddhism, besides 

teachers and pious 

after their death. . 

The clergy are the Lama of Tibet, 

representatives or 

re -incarnations of these saints on earth, and 
receive the homage due to them. Besides 
these saints a number of inferior gods or spirits 
are recognized by Lamaism and receive a 
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certitin worship. The Ijamaists have a hier- 
archy in some respects resembling that of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and th«*y have aLo 
monfisteries and nunneries, auricular confes- 
sion, litanies, &c., and believe in the interoca- 
aion of the saints and in the saying of masses 
for the dead. In the hierarchy there are 
two supreme heads, the I)a2ai4ama and the 
Tcsho-lavui in whom Buddha is su[)posed to 
be incarnate. Next in rank to these two 
grand-lamas are the incarnations of saints, 
after which follow those of patrons or 
founders of lamaseries, or Buddliistic mon- 
asteries, and then the lower ranks, distin- 
guished merely by talents or learning. 'J'he 
halai-lama and T( »ho-Uima are nominally 
co-equal in rank and authority; but the 
former from possessing a much larger terri- 
tory is in reality much the more j)ovverful. 
The former, whose residence is at Potala, 
near liassa, is the acknowledged head of the 
Buddhists not only in Tibet, but through- 
<mt Mongolia and China. When either of 
the two lamas dies, his place may bo filled 
.according to directions given by himself 
before his death, stating into what family he 
purposed transmigrating. If such directions 
liave not been given, the other procures the 
names of male children born at the time of 
the death in order to discover where the 
deceiised has incarnated himself. ’I'he (pies- 
tion is decided by lot in presimce of the sur- 
viving grand-lama and the ( 'hineso political 
resident, and the child whose name is drawn 
becomes the grand-lama. 

Lam'antin. See Manatee. 

Lamarck, Jean Baptiste Pierre An- 
toine TIE Monei’, Chevalier dk, French 
naturalist, born in Picardy 1744, died at 
Paris 1829. He was educated for the 
church, but ultimately entered the army, 
and served in the Seven Years’ war. Dis- 
abled by an accident, ho repaired to Paris 
and devoted himself to the study of medi- 
cine and physical science. His first work 
was Flore Fran^aise, in which he ad- 
vanced a new system of botanical classifica- 
tion, which was soon, however, abandoned 
for the natural system of Jussieu. He 
became botanist of the Jardin du Roi in 
1788, and professor of zoology at the Mu- 
seum of Natural History in 1793. Other 
chief works are Philosophie Zoologi(|ue, 
in which he promulgated a theory fore- 
shadowing what is now known as the law 
of evolution; Histoire Naturelle des Ani- 
inaux sans Vertebres, 'I’ableau Lncyclo- 
pddique de la Botanique, &c. He held 
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the doctrine of spontaneouB generation, 
and his religious beliefs have been de- 
scribed as a curious mixture of pantheism 
and deisn), 

Lamar'mora, Alponro, Marquis, Italian 
soldier and statesman, born 1804, died 1878. 
He left the military academy of Turin in 
1823, and thenceforward devoted himself 
to army reform. He was engaged in check- 
ing the revolutionary movements of 1848, 
and soon after became minister of war. In 
1854 he commanded the Sardinian troops 
in the Crimea, lie accompanied Victor 
Emmanuel to the field in 1859 against 
Austria, and after the peace became f)re8i- 
dent of the council. He was ambassador 
to Prussia in 1861, to France in 1867, and 
was governor of Rome 1870-71. — His elder 
brother, Alberto Count Lamarmora, born 
1789, died 1863, entered the French army, 
and was military governor of the Island of 
Sardinia. He published an important ac- 
count of the island. 

Lamartine (la-mar-ten), Alpuonre Ma- 
rik Louis Prat dk, I>ench j)oet and states- 
man, born at MUcon 1790; died at Passy, 
near Paris, in 1 869. After being educated 
at the Jesuit school at Belley he spent some 
years in the country and in travelling, with- 
out any definite occupation, devoting him- 
self chiefly to poetry. By his first produc- 
tion, M(5ditations Podticiues (1820), he at 
once obtained a high jdace among the poets 
of the (lay. In 1820 he was attached to 
the legation at Naples, and married a rich 
English lady, Eliza Marianna Birch. The 
Nouvelles Meditations PotHicjues (1823) 
and the Harmonies PotHicpies et Keligieuses 
(1828), established his poetic fame, and 
obtained for him admission into the French 
Academy (1830). After the revolution of 
July he travelled in the East, and on his 
return published Voyage en Orient, Sou- 
venirs, Impressions, Pen8(5es et Pay sages 
(Paris, four vols. 1835). During his ab- 
sence he had been elected a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and thenceforward 
his career was as much political as literary. 
In 1817 he published his Histoire des 
Girondins (Laris, eight vols.), in which he 
manifested strong re}jublican leanings. Af- 
ter the February revolution of 1848 he be- 
came a member of the provisional govern- 
ment in the capacity of minister of foreign 
affairs. For some months he enjoyed un- 
bounded popularity, and his energetic be- 
haviour was on more than one occasion the 
means of averting incalculable evils. After 


the insurrection of June 1848 he lost his 
popularity, and in 1851 withdrew from 
public life. He was latterly much impo- 
verished, and was voted an annuity in 
1867. Among his later works, which did 
not add to his reputation, were Histoire de 
la Kestauration; Histoire de Turquie; His- 
toire de Russie; Le Conseiller du Peuple; 
Le Civilisateur; Esprit de Mme. de Girar- 
din; Shakspere et son CEuvre; Viede Tasse. 
His M ^moires appeared in 1871. 

Lamb, Charles, English essayist and 
humorist, bom in London 1775, died at 
Edmonton 1834. He was the son of a 
clerk to one of the benchers of the Inner 
I'emple, and was educated at Christ’s Hos- 
pital, where he formed his long friendship 
with Coleridge. On leaving the hospital he 
was employed for a short time in the South 
Sea House, from which he removed in 1792 
to au appointment in the accountant’s office 
of the East India (kmipany. Here he re- 
mained till 1825, when he was permitted 
to retire on a pension of £450. The whole 
coui’se of his domestic life was devoted to 
the safe-keeping and care of his sister Mary, 
who in a fit of acute mania had stabbed her 
mother to the heart in 1796. His first ap- 
pearance as an author was in 1798, when he 
published a volume of poems in conjunction 
with his friends Coleri(lge and Lloyd. His 
love for 17th century literature bore fruit 
in the Tales from Shakspere (1807) and 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who 
lived about the time of Shakspere (1808). 
He made two attempts at the drama: John 
Woodvil, written in imitation of the early 
English dramatists ; and a farce entitled 
Mr. H., which was performed at Drury 
Lane in 1806, and proved a failure. On 
the other hand, his tale of Rosamund Gray 
(Lond. 1798) was well received when it ap- 
peared, and is still a favourite. He owes 
his literary distinction to his delightful 
Essays of Elia, chiefly contributed to the 
Lomlon Magazine. I'liey have been fre- 
quently republisht li in a collected form. 
Here, in a style ever hap}>y and original, 
he has carried the short humorous essay 
to a point of excellence perhaps never be- 
fore attained. — His sister Mary Anne (bom 
1765, died 1847) was joint author with her 
brother of Mrs. Leicester’s School, Tales 
from Shakspere, and Poetry for Children. 

Lamballe, Maria Theresa Louisa de 
Savoie-Carignan, Princess de, was bora 
at Turin 1749, and married to the Prince de 
Lamballe, who died the next year. She 
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was the devoted friend and companion of 
Marie Antoinette, whose sufferings she 
shared till 8th Sept. 1792, when she was 
cruelly murdered. 

Lambayeque (lam-ba-ya'ka), a town in 
Peru, capital of the department of the same 
name, 6 miles from the sea, on the river 
Lambayeque. Pop. 6248. — Area of depart- 
ment, 17,939 sq. miles; pop. 86,984. 

Lambert, Daniel, noted for his extra- 
ordinary size, was born in Leicester 1770, 
died 1809. He was exhibited in London and 
the principal towns of England, and at the 
time of his death was 5 feet 11 inches in 
height, weighed 739 lbs. (over 62^ stones), 
and measured 9 feet 4 inches round the 
body, and 3 feet 1 inch round tiie leg. 

Lambert, John, parliamentary general 
during the English civil war; born at 
Kirkby Malhamdale, Yorkshire, 1619; died 
at Guernsey 1692. He entered the parlia- 
mentary army under Fairfax, was colonel 
at Marston Moor, and major-general in the 
war in Scotland. He took the lead in the 
council of officers who gave tlie protectorate 
to ( Vomwell, but he afterwards fell into 
disgrace, and was deprived by Cromwell of 
all his cominiasions, thougli a pension of 
£2000 was allowed him for past services. 
He headed the confederacy which deposed 
llichard Cromwell, and in 1600 set out for 
the north to encounter IVIonk, but was de- 
serted by his troops, seized, and committed 
to the 'I'ower. At the itestoration he was 
excepted from the act of indemnity, brought 
to trial, and condemned to death, but had 
his sentence commuted to banishment to 
Guernsey. 

Lambert’s Pine {Pinna Larnhertiana), a 
N. American pine growing in California, 
and sometimes reaching the height of 300 
feet. It yields when burned a sugary sub- 
stance known as Californian manna. The 
leaves are in fives; the cones are 14 to 18 
inches long, and contain edible seeds. 

Lambe'se, a town of Algeria, department 
of and 62 miles s.w. of the town of Con- 
stantine. It is the site of the ancient Jjam- 
btesa, and has iniportant Roman remains. 

Lam'beth, a mun. and pari, borough of 
South London, oppoKite to Westminster, 
with which it is connected by a bridge 
1040 feet long. It has recently become 
famous for its potteries. Lambeth Palace, 
the official residence of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, contains a library with 30,000 
volumes and upwards of 1 4,000 manuscripts. 
iSt. Thomas’s Hospital is situated on the 
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Albert Embankment, opposite the Houses 
of Parliament. The borough is divided into 
four parliamentary divisions, North, Ken- 
nington, Brixton, and Norwood. Pop. 
(1901), 301,873. 

Lambeth Articles, a series of nine ar- 
ticles drawn up by Archbishop Whitgift in 
1695, embracing the most pronounced doc- 
trines of C^alvinism. They were rejected 
by the queen and parliament, and again at 
the Hampton C’oriference, 1604. 

Lame'go, a city of Portugal, in Beira, in 
a plain near the Doiiro, 36 nules east of 
Oporto. It has an old Gothic cathedral. 
Pop. 8385. 

Lamellibranchiata ( -brang - ki - R'ta), a 
division of the higher Molhisca, represented 
by the oystera, mussels, cockles, &c., which 
are distinguished by the possession of a bi- 
valve shell, the absence of a distinct head, 
and the presence of four lamellar or j)late- 
like gills (whence the name). 

Lamelliros'tres, a family of swimming 
birds, distinguished by the fiat form of the 
hill, which is invested by a soft skin, and 
provided at the edges with a set of trans- 
verse plates or ‘larnelke,’ through which 
the mud, in which those birds grope for 
food, is sifted or strained. The family com- 
prises the ducks, geese, swans, fiamiugoes, 
&c. 

LamennaiB (la inen-a), Hikjueb F]5:li- 
cnf: Kobeht 1)K, French writer on religion 
and politics, born at 8t. Malo 1782, died 
1854. He was ordained ])riest in 1816, and 
first attracted attention by his aj)ology for 
Roman ( kitholicism, the Essai sur ITndif- 
ference en Matifere de Religion. In 1824 
he de(!lined the offer of a cardinal’s hat, and 
the following year published a work favour- 
ing ultramontane doctrines, La Ileligiou 
(kmsid^ree dans ses Rapports avec I’Ordre 
(’ivil et Po]iti<{ue. I'rom this time he be- 
gan to preach the separation of church and 
state, as he believed lie could only deliver 
the former by freeing it from the yoke of 
the latter. On the outbreak of the July 
days of 1830 he became a convert to the 
dogma of the sovereignty of the people. I n 
September of that year he began to publish 
his Avenir, which had for its motto, ‘God 
and Freedom.’ This journal, whiih advo- 
cated religious and political reforms, was in 
1832 condemned by the pope and suppressed. 
In 1834 he finally revolted from Rome in 
his Paroles d’un Croyant (Words of a Be- 
liever). ’Phis l>ook, which produced an 
almost unexampled sensation, passed in a 
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few years through more than 100 editions, 
was translated into almost all living lan- 
guages, and reprinted in almost all foreign 
countries. It was condemned by the pope, 
and Lamennais answered by the Affaires de 
Koine. His subsequent works were all ex- 
tremely democratic, and he gradually became 
l)otli atheist and socialist. At the revolution 
of 1848 he became a member of the national 
as.sembly, but after the coup d'Uat he lived 
in strict retirement. 

Lamentations, the name given in the 
authorized version of the Scriptures to a 
pathetic poem made uj) of five distinct ele- 
gies. They appear in the Hebrew canon 
with no name attached, but ancient tradi- 
tion, internal evidence, and a prefatory verse 
which appears in the Septuagint point to 
the authorship of .Jeremiah. The first four 
of the dirges are alpliabetical acrostics, suc- 
cessive verses, or in chap. iii. successive sets 
of three verses, beginning alphabetically. 
(Jhap. V. is not in acrostic form. According 
to Josephus, Jerome, and also some modern 
critics tlujse poems were written on the 
death of King Josiah (see 2 Chron. xxxv. 
25), but the contents of the book itself 
})lainly show that a national calamity — the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the overthrow 
of the .ludean state by the Chaldeans — is 
referred to. 

Lamia'cess, a synonym of Ijabiatae. See 
Lahiaim. 

Lamina'ria, a genus of dark-spored sea- 
weeds, having no definite leaves, but a plain 
ribless expansion, which is either simple or 
cloven. A. digitdta is the well-known tangle 
on the shores of Great Britain. 

Lamination, the arrangement of rocks 
in thin layers or laminoe. This arrange- 
ment prevails amongst all the varieties of 
gneiss, mica schist, chlorite schist, horn- 
blende schist, &c. 

Lammas, one of the four quarterly terra 
days in Scotland, occurring on August 1. 
'J’he name is from the A.-Sax. }ddf-7mcsse^ 
that is, loaf -mans, bread-feast; so called be- 
cause on this (lay offerings were formerly 
made of the first-fruits of harvest. 

LILmmergeier (lem ' er - gi - (-*r ; German , 
Gamb vulture’), the bearded vulture, a bird 
of prey of the genus (hjpaHos [G. harbdtus), 
family Vulturidse, forming a link between 
the vultures and the eagles. It inhabits the 
Swiss and (German Alps, as well as the higher 
mountains of Asia and Africa, and is the 
largest Lluropean bird of prey, measuring 
upwai'ds of 4 feet from beak to tail, and U 


or 10 in the expanse of its wings. Besides 
eating carrion, it preys on living chamois, 
lambs, kids, hares, and such like animals, 
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but it does not disdain when pressed rats, 
mice, and other small (piadrupeds. 

Lammermuir Hills, n range of Scottish 
hills stretching in a generally eastward 
direction from k.k. Midlothian to the (4er- 
man Ocean at St. Abb’s Head, and form- 
ing part of the boundary between Berwick 
and Haddington shires. Highest summit 
Lammer Law, 1788 feet. 

Lam'nidse, the porbeagles, a family of 
sharks. 

La Motte, .Jeanne de Valols, (.k)MTEa8E 
DE, French adventuress, a descendant of 
the family of Valois by an illegitimate child 
of Henry II., and notorious for the part 
she played in the ‘diamond necklace’ fraud; 
born 1756, died 1791. She married the 
Oomte de la Motte, a penniless adventurer, 
and settled in Paris about 1780. In the 
years 1783 -84 the Prince-cardinal de Kohan, 
who had fallen into disgrace, was persuaded 
by her that the Queen Marie Antoinette 
regarded him with much favour, which would 
be increased if he would assist her in pur- 
chasing a valuable diamond necklace whic^h 
Louis XV. had ordered for Madame du 
Barry, but which was still in the jeweller’s 
hands. Tllie cardinal fell into the snare, he 
agreed to stand surety for the payment, and 
the necklace wsis delivered to him. There 
is here yet somewhat of mystery. Cagliostro, 
and probably the cpieeu also, was in the 
plot; the necklace disappeare(l, was broken 
up and sold, probably by the La Mottes. 
The jeweller, after waiting a long time for 
his money, aj^plied direct to the court, and 
the plot was discovered. Cagliostro, the 
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cardinal, and others were thrown into the 
Bastille, but at the trial only the La Mottes 
were convicted. They escaped to England, 
where the comtesse wrote Memoires impli- 
cating the queen in the fraud. She was 
killed by falling out of a window. Her 
husband lived a miserable wandering life 
till his death in 1831. 

La Motte Fouqu6. See Fouque, 

Lamp, a contrivance for producing arti- 
ficial light, whether by means of an inflam- 
mable li(piid, or of gas, or electricity; but 
usually the term applied to a vessel for 
containing oil or other liquid inflammable 
substance, to be burned by means of a wick. 
Baked earth was probably the substance of 
which the earliest lam {>8 were composed, 
but subsecjuently we find them of various 
metals — of bronze more particularly. Mo- 
dern lamps vary in form and principle 
widely, and of late have been constructed 
in a variety of materials. 'J'he requisite 
properties of a perfect lamp are these i—lst, 
It must be supplied with carbonaceous mat- 
ter and with oxygen; 2d, It must convert 
the former into a gaseous state; and 3d, It 
must bring the gas so produced in contact 
witli oxygen at such a temperature that 
the carbon will combine with the oxygen 
in the fullest degree to produce the greatest 
quantity of flame without any smoke. Until 
1784 all the lamps in use were far from 
meeting all these reejuirements. In that 
year an improved scientific lamp was con- 
structed by Aiint5 Argand of (leneva, and 
called after him the Argand lamp. In this 
lamp defective consumption is remedied by 
using a circular wick, the flame of which 
is nourished by an internal as well as an 
external current of air, and by placing a 
glass chimney above the flame so as to in- 
crease the draught. A special arrangement 
ensures a uniform supply of oil. In the 
improved lamps that have succeeded that of 
Argand, the Argand burner has generally 
been retained, and the alterations have 
chiefly been made in the mode of keeping 
up a uniform supply of oil. The moderator 
lamp, invented by M. Franchot in 1837, 
long held a favourite place. In it the oil 
is contained in a reservoir at the bottom of 
the lamp. The reservoir is cylindrical in 
shape, and in the interior there is a piston 
which is pushed down on the oil by a spiral 
spring, causing the oil to ascend in the tube 
in which the wick is inserted. Since the 
invention of this lamp various modifications 
hftve been made in it by different manufac- 
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turers. For petroleum, paratfiu, and other 
mineral oils, which have of late >cius come 
into very extensive use for illuminatiug 
purposes, a very simple kind of lamp is 
used. The oil-vessel is placed below the 
burner, which usually consists of a simple 
slit, down which a broad wick passes into 
the oil. The wick may be raised or de- 
pressed by a screw, and when the lamp is 
burning is kept a short distance below the 
opening of the slit. The oil is sueked up 
by the wick by the action of capillarity. A 
chimney is fitted on to the lamp, and creates 
so powerful a draft that the flame is kept 
perfectly steady, and the gas proceeding 
from the heating of the oil is conqfletely 
consumed. There is an endless variety of 
lamps of this kind, the special features 
aimed at being increase of light by im- 
proved burners and imiminity from explo- 
sion. Safety-lamps are used for mines (see 
Safctjf-lamp). Ilydro-(;arbon lamps are used 
for magic- lanterns, &c. magnesium 

lamp, chiefly used by photographers, is one 
constructed for the combustion of mag- 
nesium wire. A Umtern is a form of larrjp, 
generally a case inclosing a light and pro- 
tecting it from wind and rain, sometinujs 
portable and soinctimes fixed. 

Lampblack, a fim? soot formed by t\w 
condensation of the smoke of burning oil, 
pitch, or resinous substances in a chimney 
terminating in a cone of cloth. It is used 
in the manufacture of pigments, blacking, 
and printing inks. See Carbon. 

Lampedu'sa, a small island of Italy, 
about ini<lway between Sicily and Tunis. 
It produces wine and fruits; has a small 
harbour, and 1074 inhal)itants. 

Lampeter, a mun. bor. of Wales, Cardi- 
gan, oil the Teifi, with a college that grants 
the degrees of B.A. and B.D. Pop. 1722. 

Lam'prey, the name of several eel-like, 
scaleless fishes which inhabit both fresh 
and salt water; genus Fetromyzon, order 
Marsipobranchii. 'Bhe lamprey'^ have seven 
spiracles or apertures on esich sidcj of tlie 
neck, and a fistula or aperture on the toj) (»f 
the head; they have no pectoral or ventral 
fins. The mouth is in the form of a sucker, 
lined with strong teeth and cutting plates, 
and the river lampreys are often seen cling- 
ing to stones by it. The marine or sea lam- 
prey {P. nuirlnus) is sometimes found so 
large as to weigh 4 or 5 lbs. It is of a 
dusky brown marbled with yellowish 
patches, is common round the British coasts, 
and is also found in the Mediterranean. It 
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aacends rivers in the spring for the purpose 
of spawning, and was formerly much valued 
as an artide of food. The river lamprey 
or lampern (P. jluviatUu) is a smaller spe- 
cies, and abounds in the fresh -water laW 
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and rivers of northern countries. It is col- 
oured black on its uf)per, and of a silvery 
hue on its under surface. Lampreys attach 
themselves to other fishes and suck their 
blood; they also eat soft animal matter of 
any kind. 

Lamp-shells, the familiar designation of 
certain Brachiopodous Molluscs, especially 
those of the genus TerehratUla, the bivalve 
shells of which when closed bear a close 
resemblance to the shape of the old Koman 
or classical lamp. 

Lam'pyris, the genus to which the glow- 
worm belongs. 

Lamu, a town on a small island of same 
name on the coast of British East Africa, 
lat. 2° ‘20' s., granted in 1889 to the Im- 
perial British E, Africa Co. Pop. 10,000. 

Lan'ark, Lanarkshire, or Clydesdale, 
a south-western county of Scotlan<l, and the 
most po[)ulou8 in the country. It is bounded 
by the counties of Duinbartou, Stirling, 
Ijinlithgow, Edinburgh, I’eebles, Dumfries, 
Ayr, and Renfrew; area, .564, ‘284 acres, of 
which about one -third is under cultivation. 
It is divided into three principal districts or 
wards, called respectively the Upper or 
Southern Ward, the Middle Ward, and the 
Lower or Northern Ward, the last contain- 
ing the greater part of Ulasgow. The upper 
ward consists largely of mountain, moor- 
land, and pastoral heights, several of the 
elevations reaching from ‘2000 to 3000 feet 
above the sea. The middle and lower wards 
comprise a large aggregate of arable land, 
woodland, and a rich tract of orchard country 
which has long been famous. They are 
also very rich in coal, iron-stone, limestone, 
and sandstone, which are extensively 
wrought. The principal river is the Clyde, 
which traverses the entire county from s.s.k, 
to N.N.W., and for the greater part of its 
course nearly through its centre. The con- 
tributory streams are the Douglas, Avon, 
and Calder, besides several others of minor 
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importance. The county is divided into six 
parliamentary divisions (Southern, Mid, N.- 
Western, N. -Eastern, Govan, and Partick), 
each returning one member. The chief 
towns are Glasgow, Coatbridge, Airdrie, 
H amil ton, Ru therglen, M other well, W ishaw, 
and J^anark, the county town, which is 
smaller than any of the others. Pop. 
1,339, 327. —Lanark, the town, is a royal 
and parliamentary burgh. It is situated <>n 
elevated ground near the right bank of the 
Clyde, 2.5 miles south-east of Glasgow. It is 
a very ancient place, and was erected into a 
royal burgh by Alexander I. Not far from 
Ijanark are the Falls of the Clyde, in a 
romantic and richly wooded part of the 
valley, which render the town a favourite 
resort for tourists. It is one of the Falkirk 
district of parliamentary burghs. Pop. 
(1901), 6440. 

Lan'cashire, or the county palatine of 
Lancaster, a maritime county in the N.w. 
of England, bounded by Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, Yorkshire, Cheshire, and the 
Irish Sea, a part of it in the north, called 
Furness, being cut olT from the rest by More- 
cambe Bay; area, 1,207,926 acres, of which 
over 800,000 acres are in cultivation. The 
coast is of great extent, and is deeply in- 
dented by bays and arms of the sea, the 
principal of which are Morecambe Bay and 
the estuary of the Ribble. Towards the sea 
the land is flat, but on the east and north it 
becomes more elevated. 'Phe district of Fur- 
ness is an integral part of the mountains of 
Cbimberland, the highest summit being Con- 
iston ‘ Old Man,’ 2633 feet. 'I’he peat-mosses 
or bogs of Lancashire form one of its most 
remarkable physical features. The most 
extensive of these is Chat Moss (which see). 
The most important mineral product of 
Lancashire is coal, which occurs abundantly 
in the south and south-west. Another valu- 
able product is the hiematite iron ore, which 
occurs abundantly in the Furness district, 
and the output of which has increased with 
extraordinary rapidity of late years. Ex- 
cellent freestone is quarried near Lancaster. 
Limestone occurs abundantly. In the north 
of Furness numerous quarries of blue slate 
are wrought, and copper occurs in Coniston 
Fells. Lancashire is the grand seat of the 
cotton manufacture, not only of England, 
but also of the world, Manchester being 
the principal centre. Woollen goods are 
also largely produced, as are also machinery 
of all descriptions, and a vast variety of 
other articles. Liverpool is the great ship- 
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ping port of the county and of England. 
Lancaster is the county town, but there are 
a great many others far larger, such as Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Salford, Oldham, 
Bolton, Blackburn, Preston, &c. Lanca- 
shire is divided for parliamentary purposes 
into twenty-three divisions, each with one 
member. Pop. in 1871, 2,819,495; in 1891, 
3,926,760; in 1901, 4,406,787. 

Lan' caster, a municipal borough and 
river-port, England, the county town of 
Ijaiicashire, on the left bank of the Lime, 
4,5 miles north by east of Liverpool. It 
occupies the acclivities of a hill, on the 
summit of which stands the castle, now 
used as the county jail, built in the reign 
of Edward III., but with a keep supposed 
to be Saxon, and with a tower on the south- 
east attributed to the Emperor Hadrian. 
The industries comprise furniture, cordage, 
sail-cloth, and cotton goods, floor-cloth, oil, 
varnish works, railway rolling stock, &c. 
Pop. (1901), 40,329. 

Lancaster, a city of the United States, 
in Pennsylvania, capital of Pennsylvania 
county, 68 miles west of 1 Philadelphia. It is 
a pleasant residential city ; luis very exten- 
sive manufacturing interests, and is a chief 
tobacco-leaf market. It is also the centre 
of a rich wheat district, and carries on an 
extensive lumber trade. 1 ^ 00 , 41 , 4 . 59 . 

Lancaster, a city of the lJnite<l States, 
capital of Fairfield county, Ohio, on the 
Hocking River, about 32 miles h.k. of 
Columbus. It has iron-foundries, flouring- 
mills, and manufactures of machines and 
agricultural implements. Pop. 8991. 

Lancaster, Duchy of, a duchy annexed 
to the English crown in the reign of Edward 
IV., and which had separate courts of its 
own till the passing of the Judicature Act 
of 1873. Its revenues go directly into the 
privy purse of the sovereign, and are not 
reckoned among the hereditary revenues 
surrendered for the Civil Tdst. I^ho revenue 
is over £30,000. The chancellorship is a 
political appointment, and the chancellor is 
generally a member of the cabinet. The 
duties are nominal. 

Lancaster, House op, the name given in 
English history to designate the line of 
kings — Henry IV. V. and VI., immediately 
descended from John of Gaunt, fourth son 
of Edward III. Edmund, second son of 
Henry III., was created Earl of Lancaster 
and Leicester. His son Thomas added 
Derby and Lincoln to his titles, became 
leader of the baronial opposition to Edward 
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II., and was beheaded for treason. His 
^andson was advanced to the dignity of a 
duke, and dying without male issue, the 
inheritance fell to his daughter Blanche, 
who became the wife of dohn of Gaunt. 

Lancaster, John op Gaunt, Duke op. 
See John of Gaunt. 

Lancaster, Joseph, the propagator of 
the educational system which is coupled 
with his name and that of Dr. Andrew 
Bell, was born in London in 1778, died at 
New York through a carrijige accident, 
1838. In 1798 he opened a 8ch(K)l for chil- 
dren in Southwark, which he conducted on 
the Madras system, which had been previ- 
ously made known by Dr. Bell. (See liellf 
Ajidrew ) The principal features of the 
system were the teaching of the younger 
pupils by the more advanced students, 
called monitors, and an elaborate system of 
mechanical drill, by means of which these 
young teacliers taught large numbers at the 
same time. He soon found powerful sup- 
port, and was able to erect a school-house, 
which in 180.5 was attended by 1000 chil- 
dren, The number of bis patrons and the 
amount of subscriptionH continuing to in- 
crease, he founded a nt)rmal school for train- 
ing teachers in his system, which be now 
hoped to be able to extend over the whole 
kingdom. He made extensive tours through 
Great Britain and Ireland, and in 1811 had 
founded 95 schools, attended by 30,000 chil- 
dren. He was reckless and improvident in 
his habits; became bankrupt, and emigrated 
to America in 1818, where he at first re- 
ceived some support, but ultimately fell 
into poverty. 

Lancaster Gun, named from the inventor, 
a species of rifle 1 but not grooved cannon, 
having an ellipti(;al bore, of which the major 
axis was turned round till it traversed 
one- fourth of the cirfuimfercnce. The pro- 
jtjctiles were also ellipticral, so that when 
the gun was fired the projectile followed tlie 
twist of the bore, ac(iuiring a rotary motit)n. 

Lancasterian System of Education. 

See Lancaster y Joseph, 

Lancaster Bound, a passage leading from 
the north-west of Baffin’s Bay west to Bar- 
row’s Strait. It was discovered by Baffin 
in 1616, is about 250 miles long, with a 
central breadth of about 65 miles. 

Lance, a weapon consisting of a long 
shaft with a sharp point, much used before 
the invention of firearms, and still in use. 
It was common among the (1 reeks and Ro- 
mans. The Macedonian phalanx was armed 
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with it, and it wa» the chief weapon of the 
Roman infantry. "Jlie javelin, or piluvi^ 
was but secondary. The lance was the 
chief weapon in the middle ages, and was 
especially the arm of knighthood. The in- 
troduction of firearms gradually led to the 
disuse of the lance in the West of Europe, 
though it continued among the I’lirks, Al- 
banians, Tartars, Cossacks, Poles, and Rus- 
sians, and other Slavonic tribes. Napoleon 
organized several regiments of Polish lancers 
for service in his army, and now most of the 
armies of Europe have regiments of Uhlans 
or lancers. There are five regiments of 
lancers in the British army — the 5th (Royal 
Irish), 9th (Ci^ueen’s Royal), 12th (Prince of 
Wales’ Royal), 16th (Queen’s), and 17th 
(Duke of Cambridge’s Own). They carry a 
bamboo lance (9 feet long), and a sword and 
pistol. 

Lancelet {Amphiomis lanceoldtm), a 
singular fish, 2 or 3 inches long, with 
a slender, compressed, transparent, lance- 
shaped body, occurring in shoal water in 
the temperate and torritl parts of the earth. 
It forms the sole member and representative 
of the order Pharyngobranchii or Lepto- 
cardii. No true or paired fins are repre- 
sented, and in the other parts of its anatomy 
the low organization of the creature is 
readily appreciable. ^'he vertebral axis 
consists of a slender rod {notochord) pointed 
at each end, and composed of the softest of 
cartilage. There is no skull. The mouth is 
of oval shape, situated below and slightly 
behind the front part of the body, and there 
are no true jaws. It is suiTounded by a 
ring of gristly matter, which supports small 
pieces of the same material; and these latter 
give origin to a number of delicate ciliated 
filaments or cirri. The mouth leads back- 
wards into a yery large dilated chamber re- 
presenting the expanded pliarynx, which 
performs the part of a breathing organ; and 
the walls or sides of the pharynx are per- 
forated by transverse clefts or fissures, whilst 
the inner lining of the chamber is plentifully 
provided with vibratile filaments or cilia. 
Breathing takes place by the admission of 
water through the mouth into the dilated 
pharynx, the effete water passing through 
the slits or clefts in the sides of the sac into 
the cavity of the abdomen, whence it escapes 
outwardly by an opening known as the 
‘abdominal pore.’ The circulation of the 
blood, which is destitute of colour, is per- 
formed by contractile dilatations situated 
upon the main blood-vessels, the heart being 


a simple expansion of the principal vein. 
The digestive system consists of a stomach 
and straight intestine. This animal has been 
pressed ifito the service of recent theories 
regarding the origin of living beings, as 
tending to illustrate how the higher and 
Vertebrate groups of animals may have 
become developed from lower and Inverte- 
brate forms. Six species in all are known, 
one from Australia being regarded by some 
as a distinct genus. 

Lancelot of the Lake, the name of one of 
the paladins celebrated in the traditions and 
fables relating to King Arthur and the 
Round Table. According to tradition Lance- 
lot was the son of Ban, king of Brucic, was 
educated by the fairy Viviana (the Lady of 
the Ijake), and became one of the chief 
knights of Arthur’s court. His love for 
Geiievra, or Guinevere, the beautiful wife 
of Arthur, and his disregard of Morgana, a 
fairy, and the sister of Arthur, placed the 
knights in the most dangerous and marvel- 
lous situations, from which, however, he 
always extricated himself by his valour and 
the assistance of the Lady of the Lake. 
Le Roman de Lancelot du Lac, a famous 
mediieval romance, compiled by Walter 
Mapes (1150-96), has appeared in many 
forms. Lancelot is one of the chief figures 
in Tennyson’s Idylls. 

Lancerote. See Lanzaroic. 

Lancers. See Jaiucc. 

Lancet Window, a high and narrow 
window with an acutely arched top. Lan- 
cet windows are a marked characteristic of 
the early English style of Gothic architec- 
ture, and are in a great degree peculiar to 
England and Scotland. They are often 
double or triple, and sometimes five are 
placed together, as in the window called the 
‘Five Sisters’ at York. See Early Enylixh. 

Lancewood, the popular name of the 
wood of several trees of the order Anonacea% 
as of the Oxandra virgdta, a native of Ja- 
maica, Duguetia quitarcnsis^ a native of 
Cuba and Guiana, which possesses in a high 
degree the qualities of toughness and elas- 
ticity, and is on this account extremely 
well adapted for the shafts of light carriages, 
and all those uses where light, strong, but 
elastic timber is required. 

Lanciano (lan-cha'n6), a town of South- 
ern Italy, in the province of Chieti (Ab- 
ruzzo - Citeriore), the see of an archbishop. 
Pop. 8760. 

Land forms an important kind of natural 
wealth susceptible of appropriation, and 
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forming at the same time the principal 
deposit of the accumulated capital derived 
from the labour of preceding generations. In 
Britain, from various causes, among others 
the enormous cost of transfer, the land is 
in the hands of comparatively a few owners, 
and the properties are generally large. One- 
half of the land of the United Kingdom is 
in the hands of 7400 individuals; the other 
half being owned by 312,500 individuals. 
Barely one in a hundred of the population 
owns more than an acre of soil. The culti- 
vable land is usually let out to tenant- 
farmers, who cultivate it at their own ex- 
pense;. These number upwards of 1,100,000 
in (Ireat Britain and Ireland, njore than 
three-fourths of whom (;ccuj\y farms of less 
than 15 acres. In the British colonies 
small properties rather than large is tlie 
rule. In France there are about 3,000, (MH) 
properties under 25 acres, and only 150,000 
above lOO acres; 1, 750, 000 of the popula- 
tion cultivate their own land. Small hold- 
ings cultivated by the owners arc common 
in Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and other parts of 
Europe. The land (juestion in Britain has 
of late been the subject of much political 
agitation, and schemes of land nationalizing 
and other extreme remedies to prevent ano- 
malies have been advocated, but a practitial 
reform of a wide and comprehensive char- 
acter has yet to be devised and carried 
out. 

Land, Tknuhk of. I'he various species of 
tenures and customs relating to property in 
land are noticed under the particular heads. 
See Aliodiurriy Feudal HijMem^ Freehold., 
Copyhold, Entail, &c. 

Landau (lanVlou), a town of Rhenish 
Bavaria, on the river Queich, 47 miles 
N.N.E. of Strasburg. It was formerly strongly 
fortified, and has been the scene of many 
stirring events. Pop. 15,824. 

Land-crabs, crabs so called from their 
semi-terrestrial mode of life; their habits 
leading them to live on land, and away from 
the sea, even for considerable periods of 
time. The true land-crabs (genus Gecarclnus) 
occur in Asia, particularly in the Eastern 
Archipelago; in America, and specially in 
the West Indian Islands; and in Australia 
also. The best-known species is G. rurictiht, 
found in the higher parts of J amaica, which 
often proves very destructive to the sugar 
plantations. The cral^i of the genus Car- 
di&dma, represented by the common species 
G* camifex, and inhabiting the West In- 
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dian mangrove swamps and mai’shes, 
pears to L‘ed upon both vegottihh! ami 
animal diet. Amojig other species of laud 
crabs may be enumerated the Kan<l crabs 
{Ocypikia), the beckoning or calling crabs 
{Gelnsimi), and the Thdphusw, which in- 
habit fresh-water streams, but appear to be 
equally at home when on land. 

Lander, Rioh.vbd, African traveller, born 
at 'IVuro 1804, died 1834. He ac'companied 
Captain (3apperton on his last exj>edition 
as servant, and in 1830 he set out with his 
brother John (1807-39) on an ox})loring 
expedition under the auspices of the Hritisli 
government. Ho was able to lay down with 
apj>roxinmte correctness the lower course; (;f 
the Niger, and proved that it entered the 
sea by seve ral mouths at the Bight of Benin. 
Ill the beginning of 1834, while on a trading 
expedition in the delta of the Niger, ho was 
wounded by the natives, and though he was 
able to reach bernando Po, he died soon 
after. He ]>ublislu;d Kecctnls of Captain 
(lai)pcnton’H last Expedition in Africa, with 
R. Lander’s Journal, 182!>; Journal of an 
Ex]>edition to Explore the (kmrso and I’er- 
mination of the Niger, 1832. 

Landemeau (lan-cler-nO), a seaport of 
France, dep. l^'inisthre, 13 miles north-east 
of Brest. Pop. 7889, 

Landes (land), a term specifically applied 
in Fran(;e to extensive level and largely 
barren tracts stretching from the mouth 
of the Garonne along the Bay of Biscay and 
from 60 to 90 miles inland, bordered with 
sand-hills next the sea. 'rhoy boar chicdly 
heath and broom, but on the seaward side 
are largely planted with the maritime pine, 
and considerable stretches have been re- 
claimed. Tim inland plains are chiefly oc- 
cupied as sheep-runs. The inhabitants lead 
a sort of nemadic lib;. The landes are dry 
in summer and marshy in winter, and stilts 
are much used in traversing tliem. 

Landes, a maritime department of France, 
bounde<l by the Bay of Biscay and by the 
departments of Gironde, Lot-et-Garoniie, 
Gers, and Basses-Pyrent^es. It has an area 
of 3599 square miles. It contains three ar- 
rondissernents, Mont-de-Marsan (the capi- 
tal), Dax, and St. Sever. Forests are ex- 
tensive, and are gradually taking the place 
of the landes (see alx)ve art. ). The fertile 
lands consist chiefly of the alluvial valleys 
to the south of the Midouze and the Adour. 
The dunes, a sandy tract covered with 
pines, stretches along the coast of the de- 
partment to a depth of about 3 miles. The 
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vine is cultivated to a considerable extent in 
the fertile districts. Pop. 291,686. 

Landeshut (lan'des-hot), aif)wnof Prussia, 
in Silesia, district of Liegnitz, in a beauti- 
ful valley at the foot of the Kiesengebirge. 
Pop. 8241. 

LaJidgrave (German, Landgraf)^ in Ger- 
many, originally, about the Pith century, 
the title of district or provincial governors 
d<i[mted by the emperor, and given them to 
distingnish them from the inferior counts 
under their jurisdiction. Later, the title 
of three f)nnces of the empire, whose terri- 
tories— Thuringia, Lower and Higher Al- 
sace —were called landgraviates. 

Land League, an organization [nojected 
by Mr. Parnell, the leader of the Irish 
national movement, in 1879, the ostensible 
object of which was to purchase tlie laml of 
Ireland for the people of Ireland. Funds 
were largely subscribed, es{)ecially in Ame- 
ri(!a, but the stringent rules against land- 
lords and tenants holding aloof from it, and 
the alleged complicity of its members with 
many terrible outrages, caused it to be sup- 
pressed in 1881. After the sup})re88ion of 
the Land League a political arid agrarian 
organization called the Natlomd League was 
formed. Its main objects were understood 
to be the reform of the land laws, the weak- 
ening of the power of the landlords, the in- 
crease of peasant proi)rietors, and the estab- 
lishment of some kind of independent or 
Semi-independent government for Ireland. 

Landlord and Tenant. 'I’he landlonl in 
relation to a tenant is the person from whom 
lands or tenements are taken on lease (see 
Lenae), or by some other contract or agree- 
ment. I’he tenant is the person who holds 
lands or tenements of another by any kind 
of contract or agreement, usually for a peri- 
odical rent. In hlngland houses may be let 
on a verbal agreement for any period not 
over three years. The tenant is responsible 
for all taxes and rates except the land tax 
and property tax, which may be deducted 
from the rent when they are paid by the 
tenant. In the absence of express agree- 
ment a tenant may sublet the property, but 
he is still liable to the landlord for the rent, 
unless the landlord relieves him by accept- 
ing the sub-tenant as a tenant-in-chief. 
Fixtures at the expiration of the lease be- 
long to the lessor, and cannot be remt)ved. 
Rent may be recovered by action at law, by 
ejectment, or by distress on the premises. 
In Scotland a verbal contract holds good 
only for a year. The landlord is responsible 


for maintaining a house in a fit state of re- 
pair, and if he neglects to do so the tenant 
may withhold the rent or deduct the ex- 
cuse of repairs. The tenant who takes a 
ouse is held bound to furnish it, and the 
landlord has a hypothec over the furniture 
for rent occurring before the term of pay- 
ment has arrived, and may prevent its re- 
moval, but he has no lien over the goods of 
a sub-tenant who has paid his rent to his 
immediate landlord. 

Landon, Letitia Elizabeth, English 
poetess, better known by her initial signa- 
ture of L. E. L., was born in 1802; died at 
( !ape Coast Castle, 1838. She wrote much 
for the then fashionable annuals, and the 
romantic gloom and melancholy of her verses 
gave them a charm for many people. In 
1838 she w'as married to a Mr. George 
MacLean, and sailed with him to Cai>e 
C'oast (’astle in Western Africa, where he 
was governor. She died there soon after 
her arrival, from an accidental over-dose of 
prussic acid, which she had been in the 
habit of using medicinally, Her chief works 
are; The Improvisatrice; 'i'he Troubadour; 
The Golden Violet, &c. ; The Venetian 
Bracelet, &c. ; The Lost Pleiad ; Ethel 
(Uiurchill, a novel; and Romance and Re- 
ality, a novel. 

Lajidor, Walter Savage, an English 
poet and prose writer, born at Tpsley C-ourt, 
Warwickshire, 1775; died 1864. He was 
educated at Rugby and Oxford, from both 
of which he was expelled for unruliuess. He 
published a small volume of poems in 1795, 
and a lengthy poem, Gebir, in 1798. 'J’'hiH 
latter he subsecpiently translated into T^atin 
verso, being one of the most accomplished 
Latinists of his time. He succeeded to a 
large pro})erty on the death of his father, but 
he soon sold it off, determining to live abroad. 
In 1898 he raised a body of men at his own 
expense for the defence of Spain against 
France. In 1 81 1 he married a Miss Thuillier 
of Bath, and settled at Florence, where many 
of his works were written. Having separated 
from his wife he returned to England in 1835. 
In 1857 the publication of some ugly slan- 
ders against a lady of Bath led to a prose- 
cution for libel, and Landor was brought 
in for A'lOOO damages. He left England, 
and once more found a resting-place in 
Florence, where he died. His fame chiefly 
rests on his Imaginary Conversations, be- 
tween celebrated persons of ancient and mo- 
dern times, which is a model of a pure, 
vigorous, finished English style. Among 
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his other works are Count Julian, a tra- 
gedy; Hellenics or Greek poems; Pericles 
and Aspasia, imaginary letters; Pentameron 
and Pentalogue; and the dramas Andrea 
of Hungary and Giovanna of Naples. His 
biography has been written by John Forster. 

Landrail, or Coen-crake. See Corn-crake. 

Landrecies (lan-dr-se), or Landregy, a 
small French town, on the Sambre, dep. of 
Nord. It was formerly fortified, and played 
an important part in the French wars. 
Pop. 3794. 

Landsberg, a town of Prussia, province 
of Brandenburg, and 87 miles north-east of 
Frankfurt, on the Warthe. It has manu- 
factures of engines and boilers, carriages, 
woollens, tobacco, spirits, &c. Pop. 33,598. 

Landscape, a term applied to a portion 
of land or territory which the eye can com- 
prehend in a single view, and to a painting 
of such. See Paintiwj. 

Landscape Gardening is the art of lay- 
ing out grounds, arranging trees, shrubbery, 
Ac., so as to bring into harmonious combin- 
ation all the varied characteristics and sur- 
rouinlings. It disposes flowering plants, 
shrubs, and trees over varying levels in 
such a manner as to produce the most pleas- 
ing effects, it shuts out undesirable views 
by means of judicious planting, and intro- 
duces n)ck-work, water, and other artistic 
embellishments where the local peculiarities 
of the ground permit. 

Landseer, Sir Fj^win, painter, born in 
London 1802, died 1878, lie began to draw 
animals when a mere child; at thirteen he 
exhibited at the Academy, and the year 
following became a student. H enceforward 
he exhibited regularly at the Academy and 
the British Institution. In 1826 ho was 
elected A.ll.A.; in 1830, 11. A,; in 1850 he 
was knighted, and in 1865 ho declined the 
presidency of the Academy. He takes the 
very highest rank among animal painters; 
and though ho has been blamed for intro- 
ducing too human a sentiment and expres- 
sion into some of his animals, the humour 
and pathos of animal nature has had no finer 
exponent. Among his best -known works 
are; The Cat’s Paw (1824) ; The Return from 
Deer-stalking (1827); High Life, and Low 
Life (1831); A Jackin Office (1833); High- 
land Drover Departing for the South (1835); 
Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time (1837); 
The Return from Hawking (1837); The 
Shepherd’s Chief Mourner (1837); A Dis- 
tinguished Member of the Humane Society 
(1888); There’s Life in the Old Dog Yet 


(1838); Laying Down the Law ( 1840 ); 
Defeat of Comus (1842); Shoeing (18441; 
The Stag at Bay (1846); A Dialogue at 
Waterloo (1850); Monarch of the Glen 
(1851); Titania and Bottom (1851); Swan- 
nery invaded by Sea-eagles (1869); the cele- 
brated work of sculpture the Lions at the base 
of Nelson’s Monument, Trafalgar Square, 
London, &c. — Charles Landseer, brother 
of the above (born 1799, died 1879) had a 
good reputation as a painter of subjects 
from English history and poetry. He was 
chosen Academician in 1845, and kee[)er of 
the Academy in 1851. — TfioMAs Landseer, 
brother, born 1 795, died 1880; was celebrated 
a.s an engraver, and made many reproduc- 
tions of his brother’s works. — John Land- 
hekr, engraver, father of the above, born 
1769, died 1852. He was elected associate 
engraver of the Academy, 1807; lectured 
on, and published several treatises on art. 

Land's End, a headland in Cornwall, for- 
ming the south-western extremity of Eng- 
land (lat. 50'’ 6' N,, Ion. 5“ 45' w.). There is 
a lighthouse on tlie rocks, called Longships, 
about a mile to the west. 

Landshut (lants'hdt), a picturesque old 
town of Bavaria, on tlie Tsar, 38 miles n.b. 
of Munich. It has many interesting build- 
ings, among whicli are St. Martin’s Church, 
a fine Gothic structure built in 1407-77, 
with a steeple 462 feet high; the royal 
palace, tlio town house, and the old castle 
of '^IVausnit/.. I iandsbut has manufactures 
of leather, starch, niadiinery, carriages, 
tobac(K), paper, Ac. It formerly had a uni- 
versity, transferred in 1800 from Ingol- 
stadt, f)ut removed to Munich in 1826. 
Pop. 21,737. 

Landshut, a town of Prussia. See Lan- 

Landskrona, a seaport of Sweden, Ian 
Malinb, on a tongue of land projecting into 
the Sound, 18 miles n.n.e. of Copenhagen. 
Its harbour is the best on the Swedish coast 
of the Sound. Pop, 14,399. 

Landslip, the slipping or sliding of a con- 
siderable tract of land or earth from a higher 
to a lower level. Ijandslips are due to a 
variety of causes, chiefly the decay of 8U[»- 
porting strata, or excessive saturation of the 
soil by rain. Among the more disastrous 
occurrences of this kind are the slip of the 
Rossberg Mountain behind the Rigi in Swit- 
zerland in 1806, burying villages and ham- 
lets with over 800 inhabitants; and that at 
Naini I'al, asanitary hill-station in the Hima- 
layas, in 1880, when 230 lives were lost. 
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Landsturm (lant'sturm), a local militia 
of Germany, which is never called from its 
own district but in case of actual invasion. 
It comprises that portion of the reserve too 
old for the Landiochr (which see). Other 
European nations have a force of the same 
nature. 

Land-survejring. See Surveying, 

Land-tax, a tax levied on land. What is 
known as the land-tax in Britain was im- 
posed in the reign of William III. as a sub- 
stitiite for escuage, talliage, fifteenths, and 
other contributions. It was imposed annu- 
ally from 1693 to 1798 at a varying rate, 
oftenest 4«. per pound. In the latter year 
it produced about £2,000,000, when it was 
replaced by a perpetual rent charge on land, 
with power of redemption, and a tax annu- 
ally imposed on personal juoperty, the lat- 
ter tax abolished in 1833. The land-tax now 
produces rather more than £1,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Landwehr (lant'vilr), that portion of the 
military force of Germany and other Euro- 
pean nations which in time of j)eace follow 
their ordinary occuj)ations, excepting when 
called out for occasional training. The land- 
wehr in some respects resembles a militia, 
with this important difference, that all the 
soldiers of the landwehr have served in the 
regular army. This system has received its 
fullest development in Germany, in which 
country it adds enormously, and at compara- 
tively little cost, to the military power of 
the state. 

Lane, Edward William, Arabic scholar, 
son of i)r. Theophilus Lane, prebendary of 
Hereford; born 1801, died 1876. He was 
intended for the church, but formed a strong 
desire to visit Eastern countries, and turned 
his attention to the study of (Iriental lan- 
guages. He made two long visits to Egypt, 
living like an Oriental, his singular tact in 
accommodating himself to the Eastern cha- 
racter giving him great insight into the 
mcdes of Eastern life and thought. His 
works, which are highly valued, comprise 
Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians; a translation of the Arabian 
Nights, with valuable notes; Selections from 
the Koran; and an unfinished Arabic Lexi- 
con (completed by Stanley Lane-Poole). 

Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, son 
of a wealthy citizen of Pavia; born 1005, 
died 1089. He became a monk of the Bene- 
dictine abbey of Bee in 1042, and prior in 
1046. In 1062 William of Normandy made 
him abbot of Caen, and after the Conquest 


he became archbishop of Canterbury (1070). 
He did much to purify and reform the 
church, at the same time preserving its 
insular independence. He enjoyed the 
confidence of William I., and promoted the 
peaceable succession of William Rufus, un- 
der whom he exercised the chief authority 
till his death. His writings were printed 
in 1647, and again at Oxford in 1844. 

Lanfrey (lan-fra), Pierre, French hi.sto- 
rian, born 1828, died 1877. His life was 
entirely literary till the outbreak of the 
Franco-German war, when he joined the 
garde mohile. He was elected a member 
of the assembly in 1871, was ambassador to 
Switzerland in 1873, and made life-senator 
in 1875. His chief work is his History of 
Napoleon I., in which he endeavours with 
unsparing pen to paint the man as he really 
was. 

Lang, Andrew, miscellaneous writer, 
born at Selkirk 1844; educated at Edin- 
burgh Academy, St. Andrew’s University, 
and Balliol C college, Oxford, where he took 
a distinguished position. A most versatile 
writer, he has published several volumes of 
ballades and other light verse ; Custom and 
Myth, and Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 
valuable contributions to these subjects; 
the article Mythology in the Ency. Bri- 
tannica; translations of Homer (with col- 
laborators) and of Theocritus; Life of J. G. 
Lockhart; Prince Charles Edward; A His- 
tory of Scotland ; &c. He is a frequent 
contributor to periodical literature. 

Lange (lang^e), Johann Peter, German 
theologian, born 1802, died 1884. He 
studied theology at Bonn ; was appointed 
professor of theology at Ziirich in 1841, and 
at Bonn in 1854. His chief works. Life of 
Jesus, Christian Dogmatics, Apostolic Age, 
&c., have been translated into English, in- 
cluding the work well known under the 
title of Lange’s Clomraentary. — Friedrich 
Albert Lange, son of the above, born 1828, 
died 1875, is author of a History of Ma- 
terialism, and other philosophical works. 

Langeland, an island of Denmark be- 
tween Laaland and Fiinen, about 30 miles 
in length and from 3 to 5 in breadth; area, 
103 sq. miles; pop. about 20,000. This 
island is fertile in every part. Rudkjdping 
is the chief town. 

Langensalza (lang'en-zal-tsa), a town of 
Prus.sia, in the province of Saxony, 1 8 miles 
north-west of Erfurt, on the Salza. It is a 
busy place, with cloth and other factories. 
Three battles have l^een fought in the vi- 
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cinity, in 1761, 1813, and 1806, the Hano- 
verians being defeated by the HrusBiaaB in 
the last. Fop. 10,924. 

Langholm (lang'om), a market town of 
Scotland, Dumfriesshire, on the Esk, 30 miles 
east by north of Dumfries. It consists of 
two parts — Old Langholm on the k. bank of 
the Esk and New Langholm on the w. bank, 
and is celebrated for its sheep fairs and its 
woollen manufactures. Pop. 3142. 

Langhome, John, D.D., English poet and 
miscellaneous writer, born 1735, died 1779. 
He i)ublished numerous poems, but his chief 
work, done in conjunction with his brother 
William (1721-72), is a translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives, which still holds a good 
position. He was prebend of Wells Cathe- 
dral at his death. 

Langlande, or Lonoland, William, the 
supposed author of the English poem The 
Vision of VV^illiam concerning I’iers Plow- 
man, was born about 1332 perhaps at Cleo- 
bury- Mortimer, Shropsliire; and is tradi- 
tionally reported to have been a secular 
priest, educated at Oxford. From internal 
evidence it is gathered tinit the j>oem, in its 
earliest form, was ciomposed about 1 362. Its 
rhythmical structure depends upon alliter- 
ation, which forms a 8ul)stitute for rhyme. 
The poem is allegorical in form an<l satirical 
in spirit; the trials and troubles of life gen- 
erally, but more particularly the corruptions 
of the church and the worldliness of the ec- 
clesiastical order, are its theme. The Crede 
of Piers Plowman is an imitation of Lang- 
lande’ s work which appeared about the end 
of the 1 4th century. It is written by a fol- 
lower of Wickliffe. I'here are three chief 
texts of Piers Plowman, to which are as- 
signed the respective dates of 1362, 1377, 
and 1393. These have all been published 
by the Early English Text Society (1867, 
1869, and 1873) under the editorship of 
Mr. Skeat. Piers Plowman, besides being 
of value for its pictures of old English life, 
is of very great importance for the study of 
Elnglish in its earlier forms. Langlande is 
said also to be author of a poem written 
in 1309, which Skeat has titled Richard the 
liedeles. 

Langobaxdi. See Lomhards. 

Langres (lan-gr), a town in France, de- 
partment of Haute -Marne, near the left 
bank of the Marne, 17 miles s.s.E. of Chau- 
mont. It occupies a steep hill commanding 
the entrance from the basin of the SaAne 
into that of the Seine, and is a fortress of 
the first class. It has a cathedral, chiefly 
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Romanesque but partly Gothic, dating frcMti 
the 12th cenltur5^ Pop. 9921, 

Langtoft, PiEHRE i)K, English historian, 
canon of Bridlington, Yorkshire, in the reigns 
of Edward I. and Edward H., author of a 
Norman-French chronicle of England to the 
end of the reign of Edward I. It has been 
published in the Rolls Series, and was trans- 
lated into Elnglish rhyme by Robert de 
Brunne. 

Langton, Stephen, English cardinal, and 
Archbishop of (Canterbury in the reign of 
John, born about 1150. In 1206 Innocent 
III. created Tiangton a cardinal and nomi- 
nated him to the see of (canterbury, con- 
secrating him archbishop next year. K iug 
John refused to accept him, and it was after 
England had been placed under an interdict 
and John excommunicated ainl threatened 
with deposition that he yielded. Langton 
was acknowledged in July 1213, and in 
August ho joined the insurgent barons, and 
acted with them in compelling tiohn to sign 
Magna (3mrta. He crowned Henry HI., 
and in 1223 ho demanded of him the full 
execution of the cliarter. He was the author 
of some theological treatises. Ho died 9th 
July, 122H. 

Language. See Philo! (xjy. 

Languedoc (lan-go-d()k),()ntiof the old pro- 
vinces of Southern France, now forming the 
departments of Aude, 'I’arn, H6rault,liO/Frc, 
Ardhche, and ( lard, as well as the arrondisHo- 
ments of Toulouse and Villefranche, in the 
department of Haute-Garonne; and the ar- 
rondissements of Puy and Yssingeaux, in 
the department Haute- Loire. As to the 
name see next article. 

Langue d’oc (lan-ge-dok), the name given 
to the independent Romance dialect spoken 
in Provence in the middle ages, from its 
word for ;//r« being oc, a form of the Latin 
hoc. It was thus distinguished from the 
language spoken by the natives of the north 
of France, which was called Lanyac d'oul 
or Lawjm dloil, their affirmative being oui 
or oil. The lanyuc d'oc was the language 
of the Troubadours, and is known also as 
Provencal. 

Laniidee (lan'i-i-die), the shrikes, a family 
of insessorial or perching birds. See Shrike. 

Lau'kester, Edwin, English fdiysician 
and scientist, born 1814, died 1874. He 
graduated M.D. at Heidelberg in 1839, and 
held various offices in the Jjondon medical 
schools and museums. He was for long 
coroner of Middlesex, and contributed largely 
to magazines and scientific journals. — His 
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«on, Edwin Ray Lankester, bom 1847, 
was educated at Oxford, and appointed pro- 
fessor of zoology and comparative anatomy 
at University College, Ixmdon, in 1874. 
He has published many scientific memoirs. 

Lanner, the Falco taniarim^ a species of 
hawk, especially the female of the species, 
the male being called a lanner et. It is a 
native of Southern Europe, North Africa, 
and South-west Asia, and was much valued 
in falconry. 

Lannes (Ian), Jean, Duke of Montebello 
and Marshal of France, was born in 1769; 
mortally wounded at the battle of Essling, 
1809. Originally a dyer, he enlisted into 
the army in 1792, and served in Spain and 
Italy, where he attained the rank of briga- 
dier-general. He accompanied Napoleon to 
Egypt in 1798, gained the victory at Mon- 
tebello in Italy in 1800, and bore a chief 
part at Marengo. He had a chief com- 
mand at Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland 
(1805-6' 7); in 1808 marched into Spain and 
captured Saragossa. He was then ordered 
to Austria, where he rendered brilliant ser- 
vices. 

Lansdowne, Henry Charles Keith 
Fitz-M auhk’K, Marquis of, was bom 184.5, 
and succeeded to the marquisate in 1866. 
He has been a lord of the treasury, and 
under-Hecretary for war and for India. 
Governor-general of Canada in 1883-88, of 
India in 1 888-93, secretary for war in 1 895- 
1900, he beesame foreign secretary in 1900. — 
William Petty, first manjuis, better known 
as Earl of Shelburne, bom 1737, died 1805. 
He began political life in 1763; became 
prime - minister in 1782, but was driven 
from power by the Fox and North coalition. 
In 1 784 he was made Mar<]uis of Lansdowne. 
— His second son, Lord Henry Petty, 
born 1780, died 1863. He succeeded his 
brother as Marquis of Lansdowne in 1809; 
was a successful debater in parliament, 
generally acting with the Whig party. In 
1827 he was home secretary; from 1831 to 
1841 president of the council. He was 
leader of the opposition in the House of 
Lords from 1841 to 1846, when he entered 
the cabinet of Lord John Russell as presi- 
dent of the council. In 1852 he declined 
the premiership. 

Lansing, a town of the United States, 
capital of Michigan, on Grand River, 85 
miles N.w. of Detroit. It contains a large 
and handsome state-house, an agricultural 
college, &c., and is an important manufac- 
turing oentm. Pop. 16,485. 


Lansingburgh, a town, United States, 
New York, Rennselaer county, on the east 
bank of the Hudson, nearly opposite its 
confluence with the Mohawk. Pop. 12,595. 

Lantern. See Lamp. 

Lantern, in architecture, (1) an erection 
on the top of a dome, on the roof of an 
apartment, or in similar situations, to give 
light, to promote ventilation, or to serve as 
a sort of ornament. (2) A tower which has 
the whole or a considerable ].>ortion of the 
interior open to view from the ground, and 
is lighted by an upper tier of windows, 
such as the towers commonly placed at the 
junction of the cross in a cruciform church; 
also a light open erection on the top of a 
tower. 

Lantern-flies, insects allied to the cica- 
das, but forming a family by themselves, 
the Fulgoridfe. lliey are remarkable for 
the prolongation of their forehead into an 
empty vesicular expansion. The lantern- 
fly proper {Fulg6ra lanternaria) is a native 
of South America. It is more than 3 inches 
in length, and 5 across the wings. It has 
been asserted that it emits a strong light 
from the inflated expansion of the forehead, 
but the evidence of this luminosity is more 
than doubtful. They are in fact reported 
to fly only during sunlight and not to ap- 
pear abroad during dark. A Cfliinese species 
has, on equally equivocal testimony, been 
called F. caiidelaria. 

Lantha'nium, Lan'thanlim (Sym. La. 
At. wt. 92), a rare metal associated with 
didymiuin in the oxide of cerium, and so 
named from its properties being concealed 
(Gr. lanthanein^ to lie hid), as it were, by 
those of cerium. Lanthanum forms only 
one series of compounds, such as the oxide, 
chloride, and sulphide. 

Lanzarote (lan-sa-ro'ta), the most north- 
eastern of the Canary Isles; greatest length, 
36 miles; mean breadth, 15 miles. Its coast 
is generally bold, and the hills in the centre 
rise to an elevation of 2000 feet. The island 
is of volcanic origin, and one volcano is still 
active. Pop. 17,485. 

Lanzi (lan'tsS), Luigi, Italian archieolo- 
gist, born 1732, died 1810. He entered the 
order of the Jesuits in 1749, and was pro- 
fessor of the humanities in several colleges. 
He became assistant director of the gallery 
at Florence, and devoted his energies to 
archaeological and artistic research. His 
chief works are a Treatise on the Etruscan 
and other ancient languages of Italy, and 
the History of Italian Painters, an esteemed 
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Work which has been translated into Eng- 
lish by Roscoe. 

Laocoon (la-ok'o-on), in ancient Greek 
legend, a priest of Poseidon (Neptune), among 
the Trojans, who, along with his two sons, 
was killed by two enormous seqients sent by 
Apollo. The story has frequently furnished 
a subject to the poets, but it is chiefly in- 
teresting as having served as the subject of 
one of the most l^autiful groups of sculp- 
ture in the whole history of ancient art. It 
was discovered at Rome among the ruins of 
the palace of Titus in 1506, and is now 
placed in the Vatican. It is supposed to be 
the group described by Pliny as the work 
of three sculptors of Rhodes, a father and 
two sons, Agesander, Polydorus, and Athe- 
nodorus, but doubts exist as to its date. 

Laodice'a, the ancient name of several 
places in Asia Minor. One of these, now 
called Exki /fimir (Old Castle), 120 miles 
E.a.E. of Smyrna, was the site of one of the 
seven primitive ('hristian elmrchesof Asia. 
Another is now known as Latakia. 

Laon (Ian ; ancient, lUhrax. Suemlonnm)^ a 
fortified town in Prance, capital of the de- 
partment Aisne, 74 miles north-east from 
Paris. It is situated on a height in the 
midst of a level country, and Inia interesting 
old buildings, especially the former cathe- 
dral, dating from the 12th century. Laon 
was the seat of a bishopric as early as 
500 A.i),, and was made the capital of his 
kingdom by C^harles the Simple of Prance 
about 900. Bonaparte was defeated here 
in 1814. On the 9th September, 1870, it 
surrendered to the (iermans without a blow 
being struck. Pop. 15,484. 

La 'os, a territory in the Indo - China 
peninsula surrounded by the Shan States, 
Anam, Tonquin, and the Chinese province 
of Yun-nan. Its extent and the nuiidjer of 
its inhabitants are unknown, but they have 
been estimated at one and a half millkni. 
The country is intersected by mountain 
ranges and traversed by the Me-kong or 
Cambodia river, the alluvial valley of which 
produces abundant sugar, rice, tobacco, &c. 
Laos exports to the neighbouring states a 
considerable quantity of ivory, gold, silver, 
precious stones, silk, &c. The inhabitants 
are reported to be connected with the Bur- 
mese in their racial, social, and religious 
peculiarities. The capital is C.‘hieng-Mai. 

Lao-tze, or Lao-T8EU, sometimes also 
called Lao-Kiun, a celebrated Chinese phi- 
losopher, founder or reformer of one of the 
most ancient and important religious sects 
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of China, known as the Tao, or sect of 
reason. Born about the year 600 b.c., we 
learn that he was historiographer and li- 
brarian to a king of the Chow dynasty ; that 
he travelled to the borders of India, where 
he may have become acquainted witli 
Buddhism; that he met Confucius and re- 
proached him for his pride, vanity, and os- 
tentation; that he was persuaded to record 
his doctrines in a book, which he did in the 
I’ao-ti-king or The Path to Virtue; that on 
completing this task he di8ap|)tHired into 
the wilderness, and there, it is said, ascended 
to heaven. According to him silence and 
the void produced the Tao, the source of all 
action anti being. Man is composed of two 
principles, the t>ne material and perishable, 
the other spiritual and imperishable, from 
which he eman.ated, and to which he will 
return on the subjugation of all the material 
passions and the pleasures of the senstss. 
Lao-tze’s moral code is pure, imnilcating 
charity, benevolence, virtue, and the free- 
will, moral agency, and responsibility of 
man. From the insight and deej) vvistltmt 
of his nuu-jtl code it luis been supposed that 
Lao-tze had been indebted to western tea(4i- 
ing, but thtre is no clear ])ro()f of this. 
Since the 2d century of our era tlie sect 
has continued to extend over Lliina, Japan, 

( k)ehiri-( 'hina, Toucpiiu, and the Indo-Chi- 
nese nations. 

La Paz, or La Paz de Ayaoucho, a town 
of Bolivia, capital of a department of the 
same name, d’he city is built in amplii- 
thcatro form, is the seat of a bishopric, and 
has a cathedral and university. It is a [)laco 
of conHi<lerable wealth and importance. 
Most of the inliabitants are Ayrnara Indians, 
or of mixed race. Pop. 60,000. -The de- 
partment has an area of 45,000 H([uare miles 
and a population estimated at 865,000. 

La P^rouse (pii-roz), Jean Fuan^oih Oa- 
LAUP, (k>!viTE r)ii:, a French navigator, born in 
1741. He entered the naval service at an 
early age, and during the American war 
received command of an expedition sent to 
Hudson’s Bay, where he destroyed the trad- 
ing stations of the British. In 1785 he left 
France in charge of an exploring expedition 
to the Pacific, and having visited parts of 
its western and eastern coasts and siindry of 
its islands the expedition arrived in Bo- 
tany Bay in 1788. Here La IMrouse left a 
letter, in which he declared his intention 
to proceed to the Isle of France, but nothing 
more was heard of the unfortunate explorer. 
Latterly, however, it was discovered that 
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his two vessels, the Bousaole and A strolabcy work. From it the pigment called ultra- 
struck on a reef at Mallicolo in the New marine is prepared, but this is now also 
Hebrides, and that the crews were all either manufactured artificially, 
drowned or murdered. Laplace (lA-plas), Pierre Simon, Mab- 

Lapis Laz'uli, an aluminous mineral of a quis de, a celebrated French mathematician 
rich azure-blue colour; lustre vitreous; frac- and astronomer, bom 1749, died 1827. At 
ture uneven; scratches glass; opaciue; easily an early age he sViowed wonderful aptitude 
broken; specitic gravity, 2*45. ^rhe finest in mathematical studies; became professor 
specimens are brought from t'hina, I’ersia, of mathematics in his native town; subse- 
and Central Asia, and it is much esteemed (juently sought fortune in Paris, and there 
for ornamental [>urposes, especially for inlaid made the acquaintance of d’Alembert. 
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Under his guidance the youth soon signa- 
lized himself l)y discovering the invariability 
of the mean distances of the planets from 
the sun. Pie was appointed examiner of the 
royal corps of artillery, and at the early age 
of twenty-four was admitted into the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. Besides his mathema- 
tical work he was associated with Lavoisier 
in chemical research. During the revolu- 
tion Laplace was an extreme republican, and 
in 1799 he was nominated to the ministry of 
the interior — a position which he filled so 
badly that he was supei*seded in six weeks. 
Deceiving the patronage of Bonaparte he 
was made president of the senate, and in 
1806 raised to the dignity of count of the 
empire. Not witlistan ding these favours he 
deserted the emperor in 1814, voted for the 
establishment of a provisional government, 
and was rewarded by the Bourbons with the 
title of marquis. In 1816 he was named a 
member of the French Academy. Almost 
any one of Laplace’s original researches is 


alone sufficient to stamp him as one of the 
greatest of mathematicians. The discovery 
of the invariability of the major axes of the 
planetary orbits, the explanation of the great 
inequality in the motions of Jupiter and 
Saturn, the solution of the problem of the 
acceleration of the mean motion of the moon, 
the theory of Jupiter’s satellites, and other 
imporiant laws are due to Laplace. The 
most important of his works are the Mt5ca- 
nique Celeste; Systhme du Monde, a remm6 
of all modern astronomy ; Thtk)rie aiialy tique 
des Probabilit^s ; Essai sur les Probabilitc%. 

Lapland, the land of the Lapps, an ex- 
tensive territory in the north of Europe, 
stretching between lat. 64® and 71” N., and 
from the shores of Norway east to those of 
the White Sea; area about 130,000 square 
miles, of which more than a half belongs 
to Russia, and the remainder is shared, in 
nearly equal proportions, iKjtween Sweden 
and Norway. The climate for nine months 
of a dark winter is excessively cold; spring 
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and autumn are short; and the summer of 
two months, when the sun never sets, is ex- 
tremely hot. Vegetation is scanty except 
ill the form of birch, pine, fir, and the abun- 
dant mosses which supply food for the herds 
of reindeer. The Lapps belong to the Fin- 
nic branch of the Turanian family. They 
are a small, muscular, large-headed race, 
with high cheek-bones, wide mouth, flat nose, 
and scanty beard. Many of them are no- 
madic, owing their subsistence to their herds 
of reindeer; others support themselves by 
fishing. They are generally ignorant, 
simple-hearted, and hospitable. The Nor- 
wegian Lapps belong to the Lutheran, and 
the Russian Lapps to the Greek Church. 
Their numbers do not exceed 27,000. 

La Plata. See A rffcntitie Republic. 

La Plata, a city of the Argentine Re- 
public, situated on the shores of a fine na- 
tural harbour called Ensenada, in the La 
Plata estuary, 40 miles below the city of 
Buenos Ayres, and connected with it by 
rail. Although recently founded as the 
capital of Buenos Ayres province, it has 
already become an important <;oinmercial 
centre, having a palace for the legislative 
assembly, a cathedral, law courts, theatre, 
public park, &c. Pop. estimated at 15,410. 

Laporte, a city of the United States, capi- 
tal of Laporte county, Indiana, 60 miles 
south-east of Chicago. The neighbourhood 
has become a favourite resort of summer 
visitors on account of its beautiful lakes. 
Pop. 7126. 

Lappenberg, Johann Martin, a German 
historian, was l3orn in Hamburg 1794, died 
1865. Sent by his father to study medicine 
at Edinburgh, he gave his attention to his- 
tory and political science, and spent some 
time in London studying the English con- 
stitution. Returning to Germany he con- 
tinued his studies in Berlin and Gottingen. 
He was made archivist of Hamburg in 1823, 
a post which he held till 1863. He became 
a member of the senate in 1848, and was 
appointed plenipotentiary to Frankfort in 
1850. His most remarkable work is his 
History of England under the Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman Kings. 

Lapwing, a bird belonging to the family 
of plovers and order Grallatores. The com- 
mon lapwing {VaneUus oristdtus), a well- 
known British bird, is about the size of a 
pigeon; it is often called the peewit from 
its particular cry. In the breeding season 
these birds disperse themselves over the in- 
terior of the country, where they lay their 


eggs in a small depression of the ground, in 
cultivated fields, moors, &c. In winter they 
retire to the sea-coast. Their eggs are ©s 



( VancUm crUittiUif). 


teemed a great luxurv, and great numbers 
are annually sent to the 1 iondoii niark(;t8, 

Laxaiche (la-rash'), or El Auaihii, a sea- 
port of Morocco, 45 miles s.W, of 'rangier. 
Exports corn, cork, wool, beans, Ac. P()p. 
about 4000. 

Lar'amie, a town of Wyoming, U. States, 
in the south-east of the state in an elevated 
region, at the height of 7100 feet. Hero 
are the Laramie Plains, River, and Moun- 
tain.s. Pop. 8207. 

Larboard, the left side of a ship looking 
towards the stem, now called the port side. 

Lar'ceny is the frauduleiit appropriation 
of the personal property of another y>erson 
without that person’s consent. 'Jo constitute 
this crime the removal of the goods to any 
distance is not necessary, but it recpiires to 
be shown that the article has completely 
passed, for however short a time, into pos- 
session of the criminal. Concerning the 
kinds of things the appropriation of which 
is larceny, the common law restricted them 
to personal property as distinguished fiom 
real estate, but this distinction has been 
largely alxdished by recent statues. Lar- 
ceny was formerly divided into two kinds, 
grand and petty, or the difference between 
articles above and below the value of a shil- 
ling, but this distinction has now been abol- 
ished. At one time the punishment for 
grand larceny was death; later it was re- 
stricted to transportation; now the punish- 
ment for larceny is imprisonment or penal 
servitude, and depends on the previous char- 
acter of the prisoner, 

Laxch, the common name of trees belong- 
ing to the genus Larix, nat. order C’oni- 
ferae, having deciduous leaves, small erect 
oval blunt-pointed cones, arnl irregularly 
margined scales. This genus is now 
usui^y united to Abies. ITie common 
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larch (L. europ(sa\ though a native of Italy, 
Switzerland, and South Germany, is one of 
the most frequently cultivated trees in Bri- 
tain, and is remarkable for the elegance of its 
conical growth, and the durability of its wood, 
which is used for a variety of purposes. Be- 
sides the common larch, there are the Russian 
larch, the red larch, and the black larch 
{L. americami)^ a native of America. The 
last species has also the name of hackmatack 
or tamarack. 

Laxd is obtained from the fat of swine 
when it is heated to boiling point and then 
strained. It is chiefly composed of oleine 
and stearine, and is now largely used in the 
manufacture of candles, soap, pomades, &c. 
The best quality is found in the fat which 
surrounds the kidneys, and this is employed 
in pharmacy for the preparation of unguents. 
When subjected to pressure the oleine is 
liberated, forming lard-oil, which is much 
used as a lubricant for machinery. 

Lardiz'abala'cese, a nat. order of plants, 
natives of South America and China, now 
regarded as a tribe of the BerberidaceBe or 
barberries. 

Lardne., Dionysius, popular writer on 
scientific subjects, born in Dublin 1793, 
died 1859. Educated at Trinity (-ollege, 
he devoted his attention to science, contri- 
buted to the leading cyclopedias, and in 
1827 was made professor of physics and 
astronomy in London University. In 1840 
he eloped with a married lady to America, 
and in 1845-59 he resided in Paris. He 
edited the Cabinet Cyclopjcdia, a .series of 
treatises partly written by himself, and The 
Museum of Science and Art. 

Lare do, a rising town of Texas, U. S., on 
the Eio Grande. Pop. 11,319. 

La'res, a class of tutelary spirits or deities 
(domestic and public) among the ancient 
Romans. All the household lares were 
headed by the lar famUiarii<, who was re- 
vered as the founder of the family. In the 
mansions of the rich the images of the lares 
had their sepai-ate apartment. When the 
family took their meals some portion was 
offered to the lares, and on festive occasions 
they were adorned with wreaths. 

Largo, an Italian word in music meaning 
slowly. Largo is one degree quicker than 
grave, and two degrees quicker than adagio. 
Lar ghetto is the diminutive of I^irgo. 

Largs, a seaside resort in Scotland, county 
of Ayr, on the Firth of Clyde. In 1263 
Alexander III. defeated the Norwegians 
under Hako in the vicinity. Pop. 3243. 


LariidsB, the family of natatorial birds 
popularly known as the sea-gulls, sea-mews, 
or gulls, and of which the genus Laras is 
the type. See OuUs. 

Larissa, a town of Northern Greece, on 
the river Peneus (now Salambria), the capital 
of 'I'hessaly. It is the seat of an arch- 
bishopric, with an estimated population of 
20,000. It was the rendezvous place of 
Julius Caesar’s army before the battle of 
Pharsalia. 

Lark, the common name of birds of the 
genus Alauda, family Alaudidae. They are 
characterized by a short, strong bill; nostrils 
covered with feathers; forked tongue; long, 
straight hind-claw; and the power to raise 
the feathers on the back part of the head 
in the form of a crest. Their distribution 
throughout the Old World is general, but 
the only species found in America is the 
Shore-lark. They are terrestrial in their 
habits, feed upon worms, larvae, &c., nest 
upon the ground, and bring forth a brood 
twice in the year. The best known is the 
sky-lark {A. arvcnsis), which is celebrated 
for the prolonged beauty of its song. 'I'he 
wood-lark {A. arhorea) is less common than 
the sky-lark, and is known by its smaller 
size and less distinct colours. It perches 
upon trees, and is found chiefly in fields 
near the borders of woods. It sings during 
the night, and on this account has been mis- 
taken for the nightingale. 

Larkhall, a town of Scotland, in Lanark- 
sliire, 3.^ miles south-east of Hamilton. The 
inhabitants are employed in coal-mines, 
bleach- works, &c. Pop. 11,879. 

Ldrkhana, a town of India, in Sikfirpur 
district, Sind, Bombay Presidency, is situated 
on a fertile tract of land on the south side 
of the Ghdr Canal. Pop. 13, 188. 

Larkspur {Drljdiimnm), sometimes called 
La3rk’s-heel, a genus of plants of the order 
Raiiunculacese, distinguished by its petaloici 
calyx, the superior sepal of which termin- 
ates in a long spur. The Upright Larkspur 
{D. ajacis) and the Branching Larkspur 
(/>. consolida) are well-known garden flowers. 

Lar'naka, or Lar'nica (ancient Citium)^ 
a town on the south coast of the island of 
Cyprus, on a marshy plain about 1 mile 
from the shore. It is the chief commercial 
centre in the island. Since the British 
occupation in 1878 the place has become 
of more importance. Pop. about 10,000. 

Lame, a seaport of Ireland, county An- 
trim, 18 miles north by east of Belfast. The 
bleaching of linen is extensively carried on, 
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And there are large flour-mills. The harbour, 
about a mile below the town, is one of the 
best in the east coast. Lame is much 
resorted to during summer as a watering- 
place. Pop. 6670. 

La Bochefouoauld (rosh-f6-k5), Fran- 
cois, DUO DE, PRINCE DE Marstllac, a dis- 
tinguished courtier and man of letters under 
Louis XIV., was born at Paris in 1613, 
died 1680. As a distinguished military 
officer he appeared at the court of I^ouis 
XIII., but being suspected by Richelieu of 
favouring the party of Queen Anne of Aus- 
tria he was exiled to Blois. Returning when 
the cardinal died, but not receiving the re- 
ward which he anticipated, he took the side 
of the parliament in the civil war, and was 
wounded in the faubourg Saint- Antoine of 
Paris. Abandoning his military ce-reer he 
began to cultivate literature and a social 
intercourse with Boileau, Bacine, Molibre, 
Madame de S^vign^, and Madame de la 
Fayette. His Mtimoires, {mblished in 1662, 
and his Reflexions ou Sentences et Maximes 
Morales, published anonymouKly in 1665, 
were the fruits of his literary activity. 
The latter work, for its brilliancy of style, 
is still considered a French classia 
LaRochejaquelein (rosh-zhak-lan), H enri 
DU Vkrgikh, (.•(jmtk de, celebrated chief of 
the Vendean royalists, was born in 1772. 
During the French revolution he put him- 
self at the head of the peasants of La Vend<'^e, 
and gained sixteen victories in ton months. 
At the age of twenty -two he was shot by a 
republican soldier in the battle of Nouaill^, 
March, 1794. He was one of the most sin- 
cere and courageous of the French royalists. 

La Rochelle. See llockvUr. 

Larva, the term applied in natural history 
to the first stage in the metamorfjhosis of 
insects, and certain other of the lower inver- 
tebrates. In insects it is equivalent to the 
grub or caterpillar stage. Many of the 
Crustacea, as crabs and barnacles, and even 
vertebrata, as in frogs and newts, pass 
through larval forms. The larval crab 
was for long described as a distinct crus- 
tacean with the name of Zoea. See Meta- 
morphosis. 

Laxyngi'tifl, inflammation of the mucous 
membrane lining the larynx. It may be 
acute or chronic. The first usually arises 
from a cold. 

Laryn'goscope, a contrivance for examin- 
ing the larynx and commencement of the 
trachea. It consists of a plane mirror in- 
troduced into the mouth, and placed at such 
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an angle that the light thrown ou it from a 
concave reflector, in the centre of which 
is an aperture, is made to illuminate the 
larynx, the image of which is again reHected 
through the aperture in the reflector to the 
eye of the observer. 

Larynx, the organ by which the voice is 
produced, situated at the up{)er part of the 
trachea or windpipe. The larynx is formed 
mainly of two pieces of cartilage, called the 
thf/roid and the cricoMi^ one fdaced above 
the other. The thyroid is formed of two 


liiuynx iiitmmlly (l) atul externally (fl). 

extended wings meeting at the middle line 
in front in a ridge; above and from the 
sides two horns ])rojoct upwards, which are 
connected by bands to the hyoid bone, from 
which the larynx is suspended. 'I'he thy- 
roid cartilage rests and is movable upon the 
cricoid, moving backwards or ft)rward8, but 
not from side to side. The cricoid cartilage 
is shaped like a signet-ring (Greek hrlkos, a 
ring), the narrow part of the ring being in 
front. "^I’lie cricoid carries, perched on its 
upper edge behind, the arfftenoid cartilages, 
which are of great importance in the fu-o- 
duction of the voice, 'i'hese various cartil- 
ages form a framework upon which muscles 
and mucous rneinbranes are disposed. The 
mucous membrane which lines the larynx 
is thrown into various folds. These folds 
are callod the true vocal cords, and by their 
movements the voice is produced. They 
are callod true, as distinct from the false 
vocal cords which are above them, but take 
no part in producing the voice, l^he tnie 
vocal cords projecting towards the middle 
form a chink, which is called the glottis. 
By the contraction of various muscles this 
chink can be so brought together that the 
air forced through it throws the edges of 
the membrane into vibration and so produce 
sounds. Variations in the form of the chink 
will affect changes in the sound. Thus the 
production of voice is the same as in musical 
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iuBtruiiients, tlie arrangements in the lar;ynx 
l^eing such as to produce (1) the vibratory 
sounds, (2) to regulate the sound, (3) to vary 
the pitch, and (4) to determine tlie quality 
of the sound. The rapid, delicate, muscular 
movements involved are produced by ner- 
vous stimuli reaching the muscles from the 
brain. Thus the voice is produced in the 
larynx, and is modified by the rest of the 
respiratory passages. (See Voice.) In the 
act of swallowing, the glottis is covered by 
a cartilaginous plate called the cpvjlottu . — 
1 u the accompanying cut, fig. 1 shows c the 
larynx internally, n being the epiglottis 
situated above the glottis or entrance to the 
larynx, A A the trachea, and u the oesophagus 
or gidlet. In fig 2 J is the trachea, n the 
hyoid bone, N N the thyreo hyoid membrane, 
o the thyreo hyoid ligament, o the thyreoid 
cartilage, u the cricoid cartilage, i’ the crico- 
thyreoid ligament. 

La Salle, a thriving city of the United 
States, capital of La Salle comity, Illinois, 
on the north bank of the Illinois river, 100 
miles south-west of Chicago, it has zinc 
Hinelting works and rolling-mills. There is 
a good supply of bituminous coal in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. 9855. 

Lascar, the name applied by Europeans 
to native East Indian sailors, many of whom 
are now employed in the mercantile marine. 

Las Casas, Baktolom^ dk, a Spanish pre- 
late, known as the Ajiostle of the Indians, 
born 1474, died 1550. He accompanied 
Columbus to Hispaniola in 1198, and on the 
con([uest of Cuba received charge as priest 
there, and distinguished himself for his hu- 
mane treatment of the natives. In his zeal 
for the Indians he returned to Spain several 
times and obtained decrees in their favour, 
which, however, were of little avail. In the 
cause of religion he visited various parts of 
the New World, including Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Peru, <fec. In 1542 he wrote his 
famous Jlrevissima Kelacion de la Dcstruc- 
cion de las Indias. His untiring labours 
were productive of good to the natives, yet 
it is a singular fact that he proposed to 
purchase negroes in order to supply the 
Chiban planters with African labourers in- 
stead of the Indians. He was made bishop 
of Chiapas in 1544, but resigned this dignity 
in 1547, hie humane efforts being frustrated 
He died at Madrid. 

Las Cases (1^ ciis), Emmanuel Auguste 
D iKUDONNi Marin Joseuh, Comte de, 
French writer, born in 1766, died in 1842. 
Employed before the revolution as a lieu< 


tenant of marines, he afterwards retired to 
England, where he supported himself by pri- 
vate teaching. Returning to France, be em- 
ployed himself upon his Atlas Historique, 
published under the name of Le Sage. Com- 
ing under the notice of Napoleon, he was by 
him made baron and minister of state. Atlter 
Waterloo he shared Napoleon’s imprison- 
ment in St. Helena, where the emperor 
dictated part of his Memoirs to Las Cases, 
and took lessons from him in English. Re- 
moved to the Ca{)e of Good Hope from St. 
Helena for sending out a secret letter, he 
was permitted to return to France after 
Napoleon’s death, where he published the 
Me^morial de St. Ht^lene in his Atlas liis- 
torique. 

Laserpitium, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Umbelliferai, containing about tv\’enty spe- 
cies, natives of Europe, North Africa, and 
West Asia. They are tall perennial herba- 
ceous plants, with pinnate leaves and com- 
pound many-rayed umbels of yellowish or 
white flowers. Some of them have tonic 
and other medicinal properties. 

Lashkar. See Gwalior. 

Las Palmas, a busy seaport on the coast 
of Grand Canary, with a large trade in 
fruit, coal, (fee. Pop. 34,770. 

Lassa, or Lhassa, the capital of Tibet, 
situated on the Kitchu, a tributary of the 
Brahmaputra. All the public edifices wor- 
thy of notice are connected with the Buddh- 
ist religion, Lassa being the great centre of 
Buddhism, and being greatly resorted to 
from China, Turkestan, Nepaul, &,c., as 
a school of philosophy and Buddhism. 
About 1^ mile north-west from the city is 
the Pottala or Buddha-la, the residence of 
the Dalai or (Grand) Lama, the ecclesias- 
tical sovereign of Tibet, and supreme pontiff 
of the vast regions forming Central, E:kstern, 
and South-eastern Asia. A triple-peaked 
hill here rises abruptly out of the plain to 
the height of 367 feet; it is covei’ed udth 
convents and cells of monks, and in the 
centre is the palace of the Dalai Ijaina, a 
fine edifice, four stories in height, with a 
vast number of apartments and a large 
dome. Lassa is the principal emporium of 
Tibet; silk stuffs, tea, and other articles be- 
ing here exchanged for Tibetan, Indian, 
and European goods. Pop. of city and 
suburbs estimated at 50,000. 

Lassalle (his'sal-le), Ferdinand, a notable 
German socialist, born at Breslau 1825, of 
Jew'ish parents; studied at Berlin Univer- 
sity; first made himself known as a leader 
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during the democratic troubles of 1 848, and 
was imprisoned for a year. Tu 1861 he 
published his System of Acquired llights. 
Thereafter he proceeded to organize the 
working-classes, which caused the govern- 
ment to accuse him of sedition, and he was 
imprisoned for four months. In May, 
1863, he founded a Labour Union, and 
began that socialist propaganda which has 
since become so wide-spread in Germany. 
In the summer of 1864 he sought rest in 
Switzerland, and was there killed in a duel 
occasioned by a love affair. His best-known 
treatise is the famous Programme for the 
Working Classes. 

Lasso, a contrivance used in Spanish 
America, consisting of a long rope of plaited 
raw hide, at one end of which is a small 
metal ring. By means of this ring a noose 
is readily formed, and the lasso, or lariat, is 
then used for catching wild cattle, the rope 
being cast over the animal’s head or leg 
while the hunter is in full gallop. 

Lasso, Oni.ANDO di {(hfandfis Lassi/{i\ 
one of the great musicians of the sixteenth 
century, V)orn at Mons in Hainaut in 1.520 
or ].53(), died 1594. He travelled in Eng- 
land and France, and was a})pointed chapel- 
master at Munich. A collection of his 
works was published at Munich (1604) 
under the name of Magnum Opus Musicum. 

Lastre'a, a genus of ferns containing the 
male-fern, &c. 

Lat, a name given to pillars common to 
all the styles of Indian architecture. With 
the Buddhists they bore inscriptions on 
their shafts, with emblems or animals on their 
capitals. They are among the most original 
and often the most elegant productions of 
ancient Indian architecture. 

Lataki'a, or Ladiki'a (anciently Laodicca 
ad Mnre\ a seaport in Syria, 70 miles north 
of Tripoli, on the Mediterranean. The har- 
bour is well sheltered, though shallow, and 
there is a considerable trade in silk and 
cotton, while Latakia tobacco is famous 
throughout Europe. Pop. about 10,000. 

Lateen' Sail is a triangular sail used in 
xebecs, feluccas, &c,, in the Mediterranean, 
and in the dahabiehs of the Nile. It is ex- 
tended by a Lateen yard, which is slung 
across a mast so as to make an angle of 
about 45 degrees with it, the lower portion 
of the yard ^ing about a third of the whole. 

Latent Heat, that portion of heat which 
exists in any body without producing any 
effect upon another or upon the thermo- 
meter; termed also innensible as distinct from 
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sensiMe heat. It becomes .sensible during 
the conversion of vapours into Uipiids, and 
of liquids into solids; and on the other hand 
a portion of sensible heat disappears or be- 
comes latent when a body changes its form 
from the solid to the liquid, or from the 
liquid to the gaseous state. 

Lat'eran, one of the churches at Home, 
built originally by Constantine the Great, 
and dedicated to St. John of Lateran. It 
It is the episcopal church of the pope, and 
the principal church of Home. It has a 
palace and otht^r buildings annexed to it. 
J’lvery newly-elected pope takes solemn 
possession of the church, and from its bal- 
cony the pope bestows his blessing on the 
people. The site on which the buildings of 
the Lateran stand originally belonged to 
Plautius Later anu.% who was put to death 
by Nero; hence the name. 

Lateran Councils, councils of the Roman 
Catholic Church, so called because they were 
held in the Lateran Church in Rome. There 
were eleven such councils, five of which 
were ecumenical, the most important being 
that convened by Alexander 111., March 
2, 1179, which established the form under 
which the popes are elected, and that called 
by Innocent III. in Nov. 1215, which 
ordered the Crusade, condemned the Wal- 
denses, and declared transubstantiation to 
be a doctrine of the church. 

Latham, Roukrt Gordon, M. I)., F.R.S., 
English scholar, born 1812, died 1888. He 
was educated at Eton and (Cambridge, gradu- 
ated in 1832, and resided for some time in 
Ilenmark and Norway. He adopted the 
profession of medicine, and became physician 
to Middlesex Hospital, having been pre- 
viously appointed to the chair of English 
language and literature in University Col- 
lege. His name is chiefly aBsociate(l with 
researches in philology and ethnology. II is 
best- known works are: History of the Ihig- 
Hsh Language; Handbook of the English 
Language; Natural History of Man; Tht^ 
Varieties of Man; Descriptive Ethnology; 
The Ethnology of Europe; and a new edi- 
tion of Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary. 

Lathe, a machine for turning and polish- 
ing flat, round, cylindrical, oval, and every 
intermediate form of body in wood, ivory, 
metals, &c., the object worked on receiving 
a rotary motion; it is also use 1 in glass- 
cutting and earthenware manufacture. It 
may be turned by the hand, the foot, stfiam- 
power, water, &c. A duplex lathe is one 
which works on two turning tools at once; 
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Blanchard* t lathe is one for turning objects 
of »n irregular fonn, as lasts, gun-stocks, Ac. 
A throw-lathe is one in whicli the mechanic 
drives the lathe with one hand, holding the 
cutting tool with the other. — The term is 
also applied to the batten or lay of a loom 
in which the reed is fixed, and by the move- 
ments of which the weft-threads are laid 
parallel to each other, shot after shot, in the 
process of weaving. 

Lath'yrus, a large genus of elegant plants, 
natives of the northern hemisphere and of 
South America, nat. order Leguminosie. 
Many are ornamental, such as the sweet- 
pea (/>. odordlus) and the everlasting-pea 
(A. and some useful as agricul- 

tural plants. 

Latimer, Hugh, H.l)., an English pre- 
late, reformer, and martyr, born about 1490. 
He entered C^ambridge University about 
1505, and became M.A. in 1514. He took 
holy orders, and by and by began to preach 
Protestant doctrine, which led to vigorous 
oppt )8ition. He was made chaplain to Henry 
VIII. in 1530, and during the ascendency 
of Anne Boleyn in 1535 he was appointed 
bishop of Worcester. In 1538 he resigned 
his bishopric, not being able to accept the 
Six Articles, and was put in prison, but 
on the accession of Edward VI. he wjis re- 
leased and became highly poi>ular at court, 
'rids continued until Mary ascended the 
throne, when Latimer was cited to appear, 
along with (Vanmc'r and Jlidley, before a 
council at Oxford, and condemned. After 
much delay and a second trial, Latimer 
and Ridley were burned at the stake, Oct. 
Id, 1555. His preaching was popular in 
his own time for its pith, simplicity, and 
quaintneas. 

Latin Church, the R. Catholic Church. 

Latin Empire. See Ihfzantine Empire. 

Latin Language and Literature. See 

Rome. 

Latins (Ijitlni), the ancient inhabitants 
of Latium, in Italy. In very early times 
the Latins formed a league of thirty cities, 
of which the town of Alba Longa, said to 
have been built by Ascanius, the son of 
tineas, became the head. Iiome was ori- 
ginally a colony of Alba, and thus the lan- 
guage of the Romans is known as the Latin 
language. 

Latrnus. See ^Eneas. 

Latitat (L. ‘he lies hid’), a writ (now 
abolished) by which a person was summoned 
into the King’s Bench to answer, as on the 
supposition that he lay concealed. 


Latitude, in geography, the distance of 
any place on the globe north or south of the 
equator measured on its meridian. It is 
called north or according as the place 
is on the north or south of the equator. The 
highest or greatest latitude is 90°, that is. 



at the poles; the lowest or smallest 0°, at 
the equator, between which and the poles 
any number of parallel circles called parol- 
Ids of latitude may be supposed to be 
drawn. One method of fincling the latitude 
of a [dace is by measuring the altitude of 
the pole-star. When the latitude and longi- 
tude of a place are given its position on a 
map is easily found. See Loiitfitude. 

Latitudinarians, a term applied to certain 
l)roatl church English divines of CJharles 
Il.’s time. They endeavoured to allay the 
(Kuiiests that prevailed between the Episco 
p;dians on the one hand, and the Presby- 
terians and Independents on the other, and 
also between the AnninianH and Calvinists. 
At present it generally denotes one who 
commends or sanctions deviations from the 
strict principles of orthodoxy. 

La'tium, the ancient name applied to a 
district of Central Italy on the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, extending between Etruria and Cam- 
pania, and inhabited by the Latins, Volsci, 
yEqui, Ac. 

Lato'na (by the Greeks called Letd)^ in 
Greek mythology, the mother of Apollo and 
Artemis. Latona is represented as a mild, 
benevolent goddess, in a sea-green dress. 
She w’as worshipped chiefly in Lycia, Delos, 
Athens, and other cities of Greece. 

Latour D’Auyergne (la-tor do-vemy), 
Thi^ophile Malo de, French soldier, bom 
in 1743. Entering the military service in 
17b7, he became aide-de-camp to the Duke 
of Crillon. and distinguished himself at the 
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Biege of Mahon. When the revolution be- 
gan he wjie a captain of grenadiers, refused 
higher positions, and was named First Gre- 
nadier of France by Napoleon. He com- 
manded a corps of 8000 men, which was 
known as the infernal column. In 1799 he 
fought under Mass^na in Switzerland, and 
fell at Neuburg, 27th June, 1800. 

La Trappe, a Cisterian abbey of Nor- 
thern France, situated in a narrow valley of 
Normandy, 30 miles north-east of Alenyoii. 
Founded in 1140, it had become in the 16th 
century a haunt of licentious monks known 
as ‘the bandits of La Trappe.’ In the 17tU 
century, however, the ablx>t Annand Jean 
le Bouthillier de llanc<5 instituted a vigorous 
reform, and caused the monks to adopt a 
life of severe asceticism. The austere Trap- 
pists prayed eleven times daily, spoke no 
word to each other except the salutation of 
Memento mori, fed upon fruit and pulse, and 
every evening dug their own graves. At the 
revolution thel’rappists were obliged tolea\ e 
France, but at the restoration they returned 
to their old homes, though e.\j)ul8ion8 took 
place again in 1 880, La Trappe continues to 
be the liead monastery of the order, and they 
have also e8ta]>li8hinent8 in various parts of 
Furope, and in America, I'he professed 
brothers wear a dark-coloured froclc, cloak, 
and hood, which covers the whole face. A 
female order of IVappists was founded by 
liouisa, princess of (‘onde. 

Latreille (la tra-ye), Pierrk AndrJ^:, 
French zoologist, born 1762, died 1833. He 
was professor of entomology in the Paris 
museum, and a member of the Academy of 
Sciences. His writings, which are very numer- 
ous, include among others natural histories 
of salamanders, apes, reptiles, &c., the Na- 
tural Families of the Animal Kingdom, 
Clenera of (Tustacea and Insects, and a 
Course of Entomology. 

Latri'a. See JJidia. 

Latten, a fine kind of brass or bronze 
anciently used for crosses and candlesticks, 
brasses of sepulchral monuments, &c. That 
employed by English workmen used to be 
imported from Germany and the Nether- 
lands, the finest kind being knownas Cologne 
plate. Latteners formed one of the recog- 
nized crafts of the city of London. In some 
localities the term is still applied to plate-tin. 

Lattice-girder, a girder of which the web 
consists of diagonal pieces arranged like lat- 
tice-work. Lattice- bridge is the name given 
when the cross-framing is made to resemble 
lattice-work. 
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Lattice-leaf, Lattice-plant, a very re- 
markable a(|uatic plant of Madjigastjar 
(Ouvirandra fenestrdlis), by some referred 
to the nat. order Juncaginaceai, by others 
to the Naiadaceae, and notewoiiihy for the 
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structure of its leaves. The blade resembles 
lattice- w ork or open needle- work, the longi- 
tudinal ribs being crosseil by tendrils, and 
the interstices between them open. 

Lauban, a town of JTussia, province of 
Silesia, on the Queis, 40 miles w.s.w. Lieg- 
nitz. It has manufactures of woollen and 
linen cloth, yarn, Ac. Pop. 13,793. 

Laud, William, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in tbe reign of Charles 1., was born at 
Keadiiig in Berksliire, l.'>73, lie w'as edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Oxford; took 
priest’s orders iu 1601 ; was made chaplain to 
Neile, bishop of Rochester, in 1608; became 
president of his college and king’s chaplain, 
ami in 1617 accompanied James I. to Scot- 
land, where he attempted to enforce l^pis- 
copacy with no success. After the accession 
of Charles I. Laud was translated to the 
see of Bath and Wells, and in 1628 to that 
of London, while his infiuence seemed to 
increase. In 1630 he was elected chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, which he en- 
riched with a valuable collection of manu- 
scripts, establishing also a professorship of 
Arabic. In 1633 he was promoted to the 
see of Canterbury. In 1634 he instituted 
rigorous proceedings against all who would 
not conform to the Church of England. By 
means of spies he hunted out the Puritans, 
ami sought to extinguish all forms of dis- 
sent by means of fines, imprisonment, and 
exile. He prosecuted Prynne, Burton, and 
Bastwick for libel, and to him is attributed 
the severe sentences which they received 
When the Long Parliament met (1640) the 
archbishop was impeached for high treason 
at the bar of the House of Lords by Denzil 
Holies and committed to the Tower. After 
three years he was brought to trial, but th^ 
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lords deferred giving judgment. The House 
of Commons, hoAvovcr, passed a bill of at- 
tainder (January, 1644), declared him guilty 
of high treason, and condemned him to death. 
Accordingly he met his end on the scaffold 
at Tower Hill with great firmness. An edi- 
tion of his works was published by Parker 
(Oxford, 1857-60). 

Lau'danum, tincture of opiuna. See 

Opium. 

Lauder, a royal burgh of Scotland, county 
Berwick, on the Leader, 25 miles south-east 
of Edinburgh. Pop. 803. 

Lauder, Siii Thomas Dick, Bakt., Scot- 
tish writer, only son of Sir Andrew Lauder, 
Bart., of Fountainhall, born in 1784, died 
May 1848. In early life he entered the 
army, but quitted it in favour of science and 
literature. He contributed papers to the Edi n - 
burgh Royal Society, and in 1817 wrote a 
tale called Simon Roy, which was attributed 
to the author of Waverley. He then tried 
historical romance in Lochandhu and the 
Wolf of Badenoch, In addition to these 
works are his Account of tlie Moray Floods 
in 1820; Highland Rambles and Long Tales 
to Shorten the Way; editions of Gilpin’s 
Forest Scenery, and Sir Uvedale Price on 
the Picturesque; a Tour Round the Coasts 
of Scotland; and tlie (Queen’s Visit to Scot- 
land in 1842. 

Lauderdale, John Maitland, Duke of, 
born at Lethington, in Scotland, May 1616, 
died August 1682. He entered public life 
as a zealous Presbyterian, was one of a Scot- 
tish deputation who waited on Charles I. for 
the purpose of urging upon him the adop- 
tion of moderate views; sat in the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines as an elder of 
the Church of Scotland; and not long after- 
wards was a party to the delivery of the 
king to the English army at Newcastle. 
Subsequently, he secretly undertook to raise 
an army in favour of the king, and tried to 
induce the Prince of Wales to accept the 
command, but without success. When at 
last, in 1650, Charles II. embarked for Scot- 
land, he was accompanied by Lauderdale, 
who was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Worcester, and was not set at liberty till 
the Restoration in 1660. He received great 
favour from the restored king, and the gov- 
ernment of Scotland was almost entirely 
placed in his hands. This power he used 
with unscrupulous rigour in his efforts to 
force Episcopacy upon his former Presby- 
terian friends. As a reward for his zeal 
and subserviency he was created Duke of 
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Lauderdale (1672) and raised to the English 
peerage as Viscount Petersham and Earl of 
Guildford (1674), being latterly one of the 
junta known as the Cabal. As a result of 
his tyrannical conduct an address was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons praying 
that he might be removed from all his 
offices. This was granted, and the disgrace I 
duke died in a few months afterwards. 

Lauenburg, or Saxe- Lauknburg, for- 
merly a duchy of Denmark, but ceded to 
Prussia in 1 864. 

Laughing-gas, nitrous oxide, or nitrogen 
monoxide, or protoxide of nitrogen : so called 
because, when inhaled, it usually produces 
exhilaration. See Ni(rof/en. 

Laughing Jackass, or Giant Kingfisher 
{Dacelo a bird allied to the kingfisher, 

deriving its former title from the singularly 
strange character of its cry. It is an inhabi- 
tant of Australia, being found chiefly in the 
south-eastern portion of that country. It 
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makes no nest, but deposits its eggs in the 
decayed hollow of a gum-tree. In length 
about 18 inches, it has a dark-brown crest, 
its back and upper surface is olive-brown, 
wings brown -black, and the breast and under 
portions white, crossed by faint bars of pale 
brown. The tail is longish, with a rounded 
extremity, tipped with white; its colour is 
a rich chestnut, with deep black bars. 

Laughter, the outward expression of a 
certain emotion or excited condition of the 
nervous system, manifested chiefly in cer- 
tain convulsive and partly involuntary ac- 
tions of the muscles of respiration, by means 
of which the air, being expelled from the 
chest in a series of jerks, produces a succes- 
sion of short abrupt sounds; certain move- 
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ments of the muscles of the face, and often 
of other parts of the body also taking place. 
Laughter is generally excited by thinga 
which are of a ridiculous or ludicrous nature, 
the ultimate cause being usually attributed 
to the perception of some incongruity, 
though mere incongruity is not always suf- 
ficient. It may also be caused, especially 
in the young, by tickling; it also accompa- 
nies hysteria, and sometimes extreme grief. 

Launce, a name common to two species 
of fishes, otherwise called sand-eels. They 
have their name from their lance-like form. 
See Sand-eel. 

Launceston (lans'ton), a town of England, 
county of Cornwall, 19 miles north by west 
of Plymouth. Till 1885 Launceston re- 
turned a member to parliament ; it now gives 
name to a pari. div. of the county. Pop. 
405S. 

Launceston, the second town of Tas- 
mania, by rail 120 miles north of Hobart, 
at the confluence of the North and South 
Esk rivers with the Tamar, which is navig- 
able up to the town from the sea at Port 
Dalrym])le, a distance of 40 miles. Among 
the buildings are a government house, town- 
hall, military barracks, jail, and courthouse. 
There are also public schools, banks, post- 
office, and several newspaper establishments. 
Pop. (with suburbs). 21,153. 

Laura'ceae, the laurel family, a natural 
order of apetalous exogens, consisting en- 
tirely of trees and shrubs inhabiting the 
warmer parts of the world, and in most 
cases aromatic. Cinnamon, cassia, sassafras, 
and camphor are products of the order. 'Fhe 
best-known species is the Laurus nobilLs, 
laurel or sweet-bay. 

Lau'reate, Poet, a designation first ap- 
plied to poets who were honoured by the 
gift of a laurel wreath. It is now the 
name of an official connected with the royal 
househohl of Great Britain, the patent for 
which appears to have been granted by 
Charles I. 1630, although Ben Jonson and 
others are said to have held the title pre- 
viously. It was the chief duty of the lau- 
reate to furnish an ode on the birthday of 
the king or upon the occasion of a national 
victory, the emolument attached to the office 
being £100 a year with a tierce of canary. 
Since the reipi of George III. there have 
been no special duties connected with the 
office. From the time of Charles II. the fol- 
lowing poets have in succession held the 
office of laureate: — John Dryden, Nahum 
Tate, Nicholas Howe, Lawrence Eusden, 
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Colley Cibber, William Whitehctad, Thomas 
Warton, Henry James Pye, Kobi rt Southey, 
William Wordsworth, Lord Tennyson, and 
Alfred Austin. 

Laurel, a plant belonging to the genus 
Laurus^ nat. order Lauracete, to which it 
gives the name. The sweet-bay or laurel 
{Laurus nob ills) is a native of tlie north of 
Africa and south of Europe, and is culti- 
vated in gardens not only on account of its 
elegant appearance, but also for the aro- 
matic fragrance of its evergreen leaves. 
The fruit, which is of a purple colour, and 
also the leaves, have long been used in 
medicine as stimulants and carminatives. 
The common or cherry laurel is tWasus 
laurocerasuSf the Portugal laurel Ccrdsus 
lusitanioa, the spurge-laurel Daphne Lau- 
redla, but these arc very different from the 
true laurel. (See the arts.) The name is 
also given to other plants, as in America to 
the Rhododendron maximum. In ancient 
times heroes and scholars were crowned 
with wreaths of bay leaves, whence the 
terms laurels in sense of honours (and simi- 
larly bays)y and laureate. From the fruit 
of the sweet-bay or laurel several oily sub- 
stances have been extracted, 'riius there is 
the oil of laurcly a yellowish oil with an 
odour of laurel and a strong bitter taste; 
laurel faty a yellowish-green buttery sub- 
stance, used for embrocations in rheuma- 
ti.sm, paralysis, deafness, &c. The cherry- 
laurel also yields a volatile poisonous oil 
when its leaves are distilled in water. Not- 
withstanding this cherry-laurel leaves are 
often employed in cookery for their flavour- 
ing qualities. But caution recpiires to Ije 
exercised in their use, as death has resulted 
from an over-supply in custards, puddings, 
&c., and it is better to use bay leaves in- 
stead. From the cherry-laurel laurel-water 
is produced from the leaves by distillation. 
See Laurel-water. 

Laurel-water, a fluid obtained by ma- 
ceration and distillation from the leaves »f 
the cherry - laurel {Oerdsus laurocerdsus), 
being a watery Sidution of the volatile oil 
contained in the plant. It contains prussic 
acid and is therefore poisonous, but is used 
medicinally. See above article. 

Laurentian, in geology, a term applied 
to a vast series of stratified and crystalline 
rocks of gneiss, mica- schist, quartzite, ser- 
pentine, and limestone, about 40,000 feet in 
thickness, lying northward of the St. Law- 
rence in Canada. The Laurentian is the 
lowest fossiliferous system of rocks, if its 
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characteristic and only fossil, the Eozoon 
canadense, can be ranked as a fossil. (See 
Eozoon. ) The terms A rchcean and Prc’Cam- 
hrian are used in Britain for rocks occupy- 
ing a similar position to the Lauren tian. See 
Geology, 

Laurentian Hountains, a range in Ca- 
nada extending for over 3000 miles from 
Labrador to the Arctic Ocean, forming 
the watershed between Hudson’s Bay, the 
St. Lawrence, and the great lakes, and 
dividing the same bay from the sources of 
the Mackenzie river. The average eleva- 
tion is about 1 500 feet, while some of the 
peaks attain a height of 4000 feet. The 
rock formation belongs to the fundamental 
metamorphosed sedimentary deposits known 
as the Laurentian system (see above), and 
the name was given by Sir William Logan. 

Lau'rustine, Latjrusti'nub, Viburnum 
Tinus, a favourite evergreen shrub belong- 
ing to the south of Europe, and grown in 
Britain. Its flowering season is from De- 
cember to April. 

Laurvig, or Laurvjk, a seaport town of 
Norway, on a small fjord entering from the 
Skager Ilack, at the mouth of the Lauven, 
67 miles s.s.w. of Christiania. It carries 
on a good trade. Pop. 11,196. 

Lausanne (lO-sann), a town in Switzer- 
land, capital of the canton of Vaud, on the 
slopes of Mount Jorat, about ^ mile from 
the Lake of Geneva and 31 miles north-east 
of the town of Geneva. Lausanne is built 
on three hills, two of which are connected 
by a lofty viaduct, and the most interesting 
building is the Gothic cathedral, founded 
about A.U. 1000. Ijausanne has little trade 
or manufactures, but it is much visited by 
tourists, and its eaucational institutions 
(which include a university) attract many 
foreign pupils. It is the seat of the supreme 
court of the republic. Pop. 47,444. 

Lausitz. See Lusatia. 

Lava, tlie general term for all rock-matter 
that flows, or has flowed, in a molten state 
from volcanoes, and which when cooled down 
forms varieties of tufa, trachyte, trachytio 
greenstone, and basalt, according to the 
varying proportions of felspar, hornblende, 
augito, &c., which enter into the composi- 
tion of the mass, and according to the slow- 
ness or rapidity with which it has cooled. 
The more rapidly this process of cooling 
goes on the more compact is the rock. — 
Lava beds are of two kinds, namely, con- 
temporaneous and intrusive, A eoyitempor- 
aneous lam bed is one which has ^en 


poured out over the surface of one deposit, 
and covered by subsequent deposits. Such 
a bed is in its natural position, and usually 
alters only the bed beneath it. Intrusive 
beds are those which have been forced up 
in a molten state through or between strata, 
altering those on both sides. 

Laval, a town of France, capital of the 
department and on an acclivity washed by 
the river Mayenne, 154 miles w.s.w. of 
Paris. It is an interesting and picturesquely 
situated place; and among its principal edi- 
fices are Trinity Church (now the cathedral), 
the church of the Cordeliers, and an ancient 
castle, now a prison. The manufactures 
consist of damasks and other linen goods, 
flannels, &c. Pop. ‘29,889. 

La Valli^re (vM-yar), Louise Francoise 
DE LA Baume le Blanc de, was born in 
Touraine in 1644, died 1710. I’he descen- 
dant of an ancient family, she was brought 
to court by her mother, became mistress to 
Louis XI V., and bore him four children. 
The king raised the estate of Vaujour into 
a duchy and a peerage in favour of her 
and her children. Superseded at court by 
Madame de Montespan she retired to a 
Carmelite convent in 1674, where she died. 
She left a collection of letters, and a work 
entitled K^flexions sur la Mis^ricorde de 
Dien. 

Lava Millstone, a hard and coarse basaltic 
millstone, obtained from quarries near An- 
dernach on the Khine. 

LavanMula, a genus of perennial under- 
shrubs and herbs, nat. order Labiata?., 
natives of dry hilly places in the Mediter- 
ranean region, the Canary Islands, Madeira, 
&c. See Lavender. 

Lava'ter, Johann Caspar, celebrated as 
a physiognomist, was born 1741 at Zurich, 
in Switzerland, and died 1801. He first 
appealed to the public as a poet in 1767, 
and then became pastor of a Zurich church 
in 1774. Lavater is best known, however, 
as the originator of a system by means of 
which, when applied to the lines and con- 
toure of the face, he claimed to be able to 
read the character of its owner. He adopted 
the idea in 1769, and published his great 
work under the title of Physiognomical 
Fragments (4 vols, 1775-78). This book 
contained many valuable engravings of dis- 
tinguished people, with enthusiastic com- 
ments by the author. Latterly, Lavater seems 
to have doubted his own theory in some de- 
gree. He published several other works; 
was imprisoned for the boldness with which 
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he denounced the excesses of thc» Freinrh 
revolution ; was shot in the street while 
succouring the wounded when Zurich was 
captured by Mass^na in 1799, and died from 
the effects of his wound in about a year. 
His work on Physiognomy was translated 
into English by Hunter (I^ndon, 1789). 

Lavaur (LvvOr), a town of Prance, dep. of 
Tam, 23 miles south-west of Alby. Its 
castle was stormed in 1211 by Simon de 
Montfort and the refugee Albigenses mas- 
sacred. Pop. 6535. 

Lava Ware, a kind of coarse ware resem- 
bling lava, made from iron slag, cast into 
urns, tiles, table-tops, &c. 

Laveleye (lav-lii), £milk de, a well-known 
Belgian economist, born 1822; educated at 
Bruges and Paris; published his first work 
in 1847, and became professor of economics 
at the University of Li(%e in 1864. He has 
published many works on the science of eco- 
nomics, of which we may mention — Etude 
d’Economie Uurale (1864), Elements d’ Eco- 
nomic I’olitique (1882), and Le HocialLsiae 
Contemporain. He died in 1S92. 

Lav'ender vcra), a delight- 

fully fragrant shrub 3 4 feet high. nat. order 
Labiatie, a native of the south of Europe. 
Under favourable conditions it contains 
one-fourth of its own weight in camphor. 
It also produces a volatile oil, which is 
much in demand as an excellent perfume. 
I'lds oil is got by distilling the flowers 
It has a pale-yellow colour, aromatic odour, 
and a hot taste. Besides being employed 
as a perfume, it is used in medicine as a 
stimulant in hysteria, colic, and other af- 
fections. ^Spirit of Lavender is prepared 
by digesting the fresh flowers in rectified 
sj)irit8 and distilling. Lavender-water is a 
solution of oil of lavender in spirit along 
with otto of roses, bergamot, musk, cloves, 
rosemary, &c. This preparation after stand- 
ing for some time is strained and mixed 
with a certain proportion of distilled water. 
Enough oil is produced annually in England 
to make 30,000 gallons of lavender-water. 

Laver, a name given to two species of 
algae of the genus Porphyra — P. lacmiata 
and P, vulgarii. They are employed as 
food, salted, eaten with pepper, vinegar, 
and oil; and are said to be useful in scrofu- 
lous affections and glandular tuuiours. — 
Green haver is the Viva latUaima, It also 
is employed as food, stewed and seasoned 
with lemon-juice, and is ordered for scrofu- 
lous patients. 

Lavoisier (la-vwa-si-a), Antoine Lau- 
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KEN'r, a celebrated French chemist, wm 
born at Paris 1743. The son of wealthy 
parents, he was educated at the Colb g^e 
Mazarin, studied mathematics and astro- 
nomy under l^acaille, worked in the labora- 
tory of Rouelle, and received lessons on 
botany from Bernard de Jussieu. His first 
public distinction was to receive the prize 
for the best essay on lighting the streets of 
Paris (1766). About this period he pub- 
lished several treatises, travelled tlirough 
France collecting material for a geological 
chart, became an associate of the Academy 
in 1768, and obtained the post of farmer- 
general of taxes in 1769. His wealth and 
position enabled hini to extend his researches, 
and the new discoveries of Priestley, Black, 
and (.'avendish gave impetus and direction to 
his studies. His salon and laboratory wore 
open to the most distinguished savants, so 
that the researches of Lavoisier receivesd 
value from the vriticul and consultive ability 
of his friends. In 1790 he sat on the com- 
mission of wc'ights and mea'^nres, and in 
1791 ])ecame ctoinmissary to the* treasury. 
(Conspicuous in all respects, when to bo 
conspicuous was a crime, Lavoisier was ac- 
cused before the (Vmvention as an ex- 
farmer-general and guillotined, 8th May, 
1794. He was the tirst to organize the 
methods of chemistry and establish its ter- 
minology. His most important discoveries 
are to be found in his Traitd de ( ddmie and 
Memoires tie Physit^ue et de (Jhimie. 

Lavo'ro, 'J'krra di. See Gamrta. 

Law. See Vmrimercial Law, Canon Law, 
Civil Law, Common Law, Iniernationdl 
Law, &o. 

Law, John, of liauriston, a celebrated 
financial projector, son of a goldsmith of 
Edinburgh, born 1671, died 1729. He was 
bred to no profession, but being skilled in 
acet unts he made various proposals to the 
Scottish l^arliament to remedy the cur- 
rency, which were rejected. Subsequently 
he fled from his country in consequence of 
a duel; visited Genoa and Venice, where 
he accumulated a fortune by gambling; 
settled in France, where he received lo} al 
patronage, and there started a jirivate bank, 
and floated his celebrated MissiHsippi ( ’om- 
paiiy. His immediate success was so great 
that he was made a councillor of state and 
comptroller-general, but the large amount 
of paper -money issued depreciated the 
shares, and led to the collapse of his schemes. 
Having had to flee from France, he wan- 
dered about Europe as a gambler, and died 
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at Venice in poverty. A volume entitled 
(Euvres de J. Law was published at Paris 
in 1790, 8 VO. 

Law, William, a divine of the C'hurch of 
England, born died 17G1. He was in 
some degree a mystic, and published a trans- 
lation of the works of Jacob Boehme. His 
best-known book is the Serious Call to a 
Devout and Holy Life. 

Lawbnrrows, Letteks of, in Scots law, 
a writ or document in the name of the 
sovereign, commanding a person to give 
security against offering violence to another. 
'I'he person a[)plying for the letters must 
swear to the truth of some cause of alarm, 
Rucli as actual personal violence or threats 
of violence. 

Lawn Tennis is a modified development 
of an old bhiglish game, and is played with 
rackets and india-rubber balls. The players 
number two, four, or more, forming even 
sides. The ground on which the game is 
played is iisually 78 ft. long by 30 ft. broad. 
This space is divided by a not 24 ft. wide, 
5 ft. high at the ends, and 4 ft. in the centre; 
the extreme ends of the area are called Hut 
base lines. The space on either side of the net 
thus marked off is called a court. Thi-s court 
has twolinesruiiuing throughit: oneof which 
is called the central I ine, and runs lengthwise; 
the other is known as the service Ihu^ and 
runs parallel to, and 30 ft. distant from, 
the central net. The ground thus divi<le(l 
is called the right and left courts. 'I'ho 
mode (»f playing with two is, that one is 
called the server or ‘hand-in,’ while the 
other is ‘hand-out.’ When the ball is 
served by ‘hand-in’ the server must stand 
with one foot outside the base line of the 
court, beginning on the right side, and his 
aim is to pitch the ball across the net and 
into the court diagonally opposed. If the 
server fails to do this it is called ‘a fault,’ 
and he must serve again. When the bai. is 
properly served it is the opponent’s duty to 
return it acToss the net before it touches the 
ground a second time. Should the ball not 
be returned, ‘liand-in* scores a point; on the 
contrary, should the ball not be properly 
served, ‘hand-out’ sewes. The player who 
first scores fifteen wins the game, but if 
both players are equal at fourteen the score 
is called ‘deuce.’ It is here that ‘ vantage’ 
is introduced, and in order to score game 
the player must win two successive points, 
otherwise the score returns to ‘deuce.’ 

Law of Nations. See Intemaiioiwl 
Law* 


Lawrence, a town of the United States, 
in Essex county, Massachusetts, on both 
sides of the Merrimac river, 26 miles north 
from Boston. The principal buildings are 
the courthouse, state university, opera- 
house, &c. It is principally supported l)y 
its extensive cotton and woollen factories, 
paper-mills, and manufactures of steam- 
engines, &c. Pop. (1900), 62,559. 

Lawrence, St., a Roman deacon and 
martyr. During the Valerian persecution 
the saint was commanded to reveal the 
treasures of the church. For answer he 
collected the poor and the sick and pre- 
sented them as the treasure which .secured 
heaven. For this he is said to have been 
roasted on a gridiron, a.d. 258. His day 
in the calendar is August 10. 

Lawrence, St., one of the largest rivers 
in the world, which rises under the name of 
the St. Louis, and drains the great chain ('f 
N. American lakes. In different parts of its 
course it is known by different names. F rom 
the sea to Lake ( Intario it is called St. Lmr- 
rence; between Lakes Ontario and Erie it 
is called Niagara river; l>etween Lakes 
Erie and St. (3air, Detroit river; between 
Lakes St. Clair and Huron, St. Vlalrs 
river; between Lakes Huron and Superior, 
St Martf s river or the Narroivs, forming 
thus an uninterrupted waterway of up- 
wards of 2000 miles. It receives the Ottawa, 
its printupal auxiliary, at Montreal, as also 
the St. Maurice, the Saguenay, and nu- 
merous other large livers from the north. 
’I’he river is na^igable for Atlantic steamers 
to the city of Montreal, COO miles up, and 
from Montreal upwards by river and lalie 
steamers, iiie rapids between Montreal and 
Lake Ontario are passed by means of canals, 
and Niagara Falls by the Welland Canal. 
The river’s breadth between Montreal and 
Quebec is from ^ mile to 4 miles; the average 
breadth, about 2 miles. Below Quebec it 
gradually widens till it enters the Gulf 
of St. I^awrence (see next art.). From the 
beginning of December to the middle of 
April the navigation is totally suspended 
by ice. In part of its course it forms the 
boundary between the United States and 
Canada. 

Lawrence, St., Gulf of, a large inlet of the 
North Atlantic in British North America, 
forming the continuation of the estuary of 
the river St. Lawrence, and separated from 
the Atlantic chiefly by the island of New- 
foundland, Cape Breton, and Nova Scotia. 
It communicates with the ocean by the open- 
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ing betwixt Newfoundland and Gape Breton, 
about 65 miles wide, by the Strait of Belle- 
Isle and the Gut of Oanso. It contains 
numerous islands, the principal of which 
are Anticosti, Prince Edward’s, and the 
Magdalena. 

Lawrence, Sir Henry Montgomery, 
elder brother of Lord Lawrence, born at 
M.attura, Ceylon, 180^. He obtained a 
cadetship in the Bengal artillery, proceeded 
to India in 1821, served in the Afghan 
campaign of 1843, and acted as agent for 
the governor-general on the north-west fron- 
tier and resident in Lahore in 1846-49. 
Subsequently he was made chief adminis- 
trator in the Punjab, but from differences 
of policy he resigned, and Loixi Dalhousie 
appointed his younger brother. At the 
outbreak of the mutiny he was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the province of Glide. 
He attacked the rebels, but was defeated, 
and, having retired to the residency of 
Lucknow, he organized the defence, but 
was himself killed by a shell, 2d July, 
1857. 

Lawrence, John Lairo Maiu, Lord, 
Governor- general {>f India, born in York- 
shire 1811, died in London 1879. Edu- 
cated at the college of llaileybury, he went 



John, Lord Lawrence. 


to India in 1829, where his rare administra- 
tive ability attracted attention, and caused 
him to receive the appointment of chief- 
commissioner of the Punjab in 1853, after 
he had served in minor posts. The entire 
wisdom of this appointment was demon- 
strated during the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 
By the influence which he had gained over 


the Sikhs, I^awrence was able not only to 
keep the Punjab quiet, but to collect native 
forces and send them to assist in the early 
capture of Delhi. He was known as the 
saviour of India, and his services were re- 
warded by his being made governor-general 
in 1863. On his return to England in 1868 
he was raised to the peerage under the title 
of Baron Lawrence of the Punjab and of 
Grately. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, English painter, 
was born at Bristol 1769, died at London 
1830. He was the son of an innkeejier, and 
at an early age gave striking proof of his 
talent for art, while still a boy being em- 
ployed as a painter of portraits in crayon.s. 
When his family removed to liondon in 
1787 he became a student of the Koval 
Academy; was elected an aasexiate by dosiru 
of the king ; became a Koyal Acacleinician 
in 1798, and was knighted by the Prince 
Kegent in 1815. He painted portraits of 
many of the most notable persons of bis 
time. He was the favourite portrait-painter 
at the English court, and was also employed 
at Vienna, where he painted the emperor, 
archdukes, Metteriiich, &c., and at Rome, 
where ho took the portrait of Pius VII. — 
one t)f his flnest works. 

Laweo'nia, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Jjythraceie, containing only 
one species [L. alba), which is widely culti- 
vated, especially in oriental regions. It is 
the plant from which henna is oi)taiued. It 
is a tall, slender shrub, with a profusion of 
small white fragrant flowers; it is sometimes 
spiny, and in this state has been described 
under the name of L. when without 

spines it has been called L. huTtnis. See 
Henna. 

Lawson’s Cypress [Cupresmis Lawsonl- 
ana), a species of cypress found in the val- 
leys of Northern California, where it grows 
to the height of 100 feet. It was intro- 
duced into Britain in 1852, and has become 
a favourite in ornamental grounds. The 
branches are numerous and are drooping, 
slender, and regularly disposed, forming a 
symmetrical columnar mass of rich green 
spray. 

Law Terms. See Terms. 

Lay’amon, also called Laweman, author 
of the Brut, a metrical chronicle of Britain 
from the arrival of Brutus to the death of 
King Cadwalader in a.d. 689, flourished 
soon after 1200 a.d. Prom his own account 
he was a priest, and resided at Kmley, near 
liadstone, or Redstone, now Lower Arley, 
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on the Severn, in Worcestershire, where he 
seems to have been employed in the services 
of the church. Layamon’s Brut is mainly 
an amplified translation of the French Brut 
d’ Angieterre of W ace, itself merely a trans- 
lation with additions from Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Historia Britonura, and that again 
confessedly a translation from a Welsh or 
Breton original. Layamon’s work appears 
to have been completed in the first years of 
the 1 3th century. Its value is chiefly lin- 
ginstic. 

Lay'ard, 8m Austin Henry, G.C.B., Eng- 
lish traveller, andiasologist, and diplomatist, 
was born in 1817 of a family originally 
French, and was partly educated in Italy. 
In 18-;9 and following years he travelled in 
the East, and in 1845 began his celebrated 
excavations on the site of ancient Nineveh, 
])ublishing the results of his discoveries 
in 1849-53. He was appointed attach(^ to 
the British embassy at C/Onatantinople in 
1849. In 1852 he entered parliament in 
the Liberal interest; became under-secretary 
for foreigt] affairs in 1860, commissioner of 
works in 18(59, and ambassador to the Porte 
in 1877 under Lord Beaconsfield’s govern- 
ment, when he accomplished the annexation 
of Cyprus. He wrote Nineveh and its Re- 
mains, Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon, and Early Adventures in 
Persia, kc. He died in 1894. 

Laybach. See Laihach. 

Lay Brothers are an inferior class of 
monks employed as servants in monasteries. 
I’hough not in holy orders they are bound 
by the three monastic vows of poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience. They wear a dress 
somewhat different from that of the other 
monks. In nunneries a similar distinction 
prevails between the nuns proper and the 
lay sisters. 

Layering, in gardening, the propagation of 
plants by bending the shoot of a living stem 
into the soil, the shoot 
striking root while be- 
ing fed by the parent 
plant. The figure shows 
the branch to be lay- 
ered bent down and 
kept in the ground by 
a hooked peg, the 
young rootlets, and a Layering, 

stick supporting the 
extremity of the shoot in an upright posi- 
tion. 

Lay-figure, a jointed human figure used 
by punters, made of wood or cork, which 
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can be placed in any attitude, and serves 
when clothed as a model for draperies, &c. 

Laynez (li-neth'), J acobo, second general 
of the J esuits, bom in Castile 1512, died 1 565. 
He was educated at the University of Al- 
cala, and from that he went to Paris, where 
he made the acquaintance of Ignatius Loy- 
ola. Laynez was ordained priest in Venice 
1537, and while there he and Loyola formed 
the project of establishing the Society of 
tlesus. After the order had been confirmed 
by Paul III. (1540), and Loyola, at the 
request of Laynez, had been appointed the 
first general, he made many journeys for 
the ptirpose of extending the society of the 
Jesuits, and in 1558 he succeeded Loyola 
as general of the order. 

Lazaret’to, a public building, hospital, or 
pest- house, for the reception of those afflicted 
wdth contagious distempers. It is more 
particularly applied to buildings in which 
quarantine is performed. See Quarantine. 

Laz'arists, or Fathers of St. Lazaru.s, 
an order of priests founded at Paris by St. 
Vincent de Paul in 1625 for the purpose of 
supporting missions and of ministering to 
the spiritual wants of the poor. The foun- 
dation was confirmed by letters- patent of 
Louis XIII., May 1627, and the mission- 
aries were erected into a congregation by 
Pope Urban VIII. in 1631. They have 
houses in all quarters of the world. 

Laz’ulite, blue-spar, a phosphate of alu- 
minium, magnesium, an(i iron, a mineral 
of a light or indigo-blue colour, crystallizing 
in oblitpie four-sided prisms. 

Lazzaro ni, a class of persons in Naples 
without employment or home, and having 
no settled nuians of supj^ort. ’I'he name is 
said to bo derived from that of liazarus in 
the parable, though it is more directly con- 
nected with the hospital of 8t. Ija/.arus, 
which served as a refuge for the destitute 
of the city. For a long time they played 
an important part in all Neapolitan revolu- 
tions, and under Masaniello accomplished 
the revolt of July 7, 1647, against the 1 )uke 
d’Arcos. They are now no longer a 8e[)arate 
class, though the name is still applied to the 
boatmen and fishermen of the city. 

Lead, a metal of a bluish-gray colour; 
when recently cut it has a strong metallic 
lustre, but soon tarnishes by exposure to the 
air owing to the formation of a coating of car- 
bonate of lead. Its symbol is Pb, atomic 
weight 207, specific gravity about 11*38. It is 
soft, flexible, and inelastic. It is both malle- 
able and ductile, possessing the former qual- 
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ity to a considerable extent, but in tenacity 
it is inferior to all ductile metals. It fuses at 
about 612°, and when slowly cooled forms 
octohedral crystals. It is an abundant and 
widely distributed metal. It is a constitu- 
ent of a very large number of minerals, all 
of which could be used as sources of it if 
they could be obtained in sufficient quan- 
tity. In practice the metal is got from only 
a few of these minerals, especially from the 
sulphide, carbonate, and one or two others. 
The most important of all the ores of lead 
is the suhphuie or lead <jlame^ which has 
been described under the term Galewt. 
The car(}onute, also called ccrunte^ or leadr- 
spar, like all the salts of lead, is perfectly 
unmetal lie in its appearance, and is not un- 
frequently rejected from among common 
lead ore as an earthy mineral, It occurs 
in veins in primitive and secondary rocks, 
accompanying galena and other ores of lead. 
It is abundant in Eiirojiean countries, in 
Britain, in Ireland, and it has been found 
at different localities in the United States. 
The sulphn te of lead, a nejlesite, or lead vitriol, 
wjis found originally at Anglesey. Chro- 
mate of lead, crocoisite, or crocoite was origi- 
nally found in Siberia; it has since been 
met with in the Philippine Islands, in Brazil, 
and in Hungary. It was in this mineral 
that chromiuni was first discovered. Phos- 
phate- of lead is found accompanying the 
common ores of lead, though rarely in any 
considerable ((uantity. Finely crystallized 
varieties are found at Leadhills in Scotland, 
and in (.Cornwall. In the ores of lead silver 
is a very common constituent. There are 
four oxides of lead : — (1) Thesuboxide(Pb 20 ), 
of a grayish-blue colour. (2) The protoxide 
or yellow oxide (Pb O), called also massicot. 
Jjitharjfc is this oxide in the form of small 
spangles, from having undergone fusion. 
(.-1) I'he red oxide (Pb 8 () 4 ), the well-known 
pigment called red-lead or minium. (4) The 
dioxide or brown oxide (Pb O^), obtained by 
putting red-lead in chlorine water or in 
dilute nitric acid. Of the salts formed by 
the action of acids on lead or on the pro- 
tt)xide, the carbonate or white-lead and the 
acetate or sugar of lead are the most impor- 
tant. The protoxide is also employed for 
glazing earthenware and porcelain. Car- 
bonate of lead is the basis of white oil-paint 
and a number of other colours. The salts of 
lead are poisonous, but the carbonate is by 
far the mf)Bt virulent poison. Lead is one 
of the most easily reducible metals, and from 
the native carbonate can be got by simply 


heating with coal or charcoal. The sulphide, 
however, which is the most abundant of its 
ores, is not so readily acted on by coal, and a 
reverberatory furnace, or a special variety of 
blast-furnace, is employed, l^ead detained 
in this way is usually too hard for use, and 
it has to be subjected to a process of puriH- 
cation. This is effected by roasting the 
lead, sometimes for several weeks, in a re- 
verberatory furnace. By this process the 
antimony, which is the chief impurity, is 
burned off, and the dross, which consists of 
the oxide of that metal with oxide of lead, 
is afterwards reduced and utilized as a source 
of antimony. Iffie lead, when judged suffi- 
ciently pure, is then cast into ingots or pigs 
of lead. Prepared in this way the lead re- 
tains all the silver present in the original 
ore, and as that is always of value it used 
to be extracted whenever the ({uantity of 
silver present amounted to above 10 oz. per 
ton. 1 part of tin and 2 of lead form an 
alloy fusible at 350“ Falir., which is used 
by tinmen under the name of soft solder. 
Lead also forms an imperfect alloy with 
copper. With antimony lead forms the im- 
portant alloy called tjrpe-me.Uil. Bewter is 
a hard alloy of four parts of tin and 1 of 
lead. In these proportions the lead is not 
attacked by orgaiiic acids such as the acetic. 
For the poisonous elfects of lead see Lead- 
poiso'fiiiKj. 

Lead, an instrument used on shipboard 
for discovering the depth of water. It is 
composed of a large piece of lead shaped 
like an elongated clock -weight, from 7 to 
11 lbs. in weight, and is attached to a line, 
generally of 20 fathoms length, called the 
leaddine, which is marked at certain dis- 
tances to ascertain the dei)th in fathoms. 
When the depth is great the deep-sea lead, 
weighing from 25 to 30 lbs., is used. The 
line, which is much longer than the fonner, 
and called the deep-sea line, is marked by 
knots every 10 fathoms, and by a smaller 
knot every 5. 

Lead-plaster. See Diachylon. 

Lead-poisoning, a disease caused by the 
presence of lead in some quantity in the 
system. It may be due to lead which has 
been taken up by water or other beverage 
from lead pipes or vessels in which it has 
been contained. The use of lead in the arts 
is also a frequent cause of painful, and some- 
times of fatal effects, from the metal find- 
ing its way into the system. The glazing 
of culinary vessels with lead; the colouring 
of confectionery with the chromate, chio- 
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ride, or carbonate of lead; the sweetening of 
sour wine by litharge or oxide of lead, may 
all produce lead-poisoning more or less seri- 
ous. But the most frequent and virulent 
cases occur among painters and persons en- 
gaged in white-lead factories; and four forms 
of disease, either simple or complicated, are 

apt to manifest themselves 1, Lead or 

painters’ colic, or dry belly-ache; 2, Lead 
rheumatism or arthralgia; 3, Lead palsy or 
paralysis, more particularly of the muscles 
of the fore-arm; and 4, Disease of the brain, 
manifested by delirium, coma, or convul- 
sions— a form, however, of rare occurrence. 
Opium and cathartics are the chief medi- 
cines administered. 

Leadville, a city of the United States, 
capital of Lake C’ounty, Colorado, 130 miles 
(by rail) w.8.w. of Denver, situated on a 
plateau over 10,000 feet above sea-level. 
The city owes its origin to the rich argen- 
tiferous lead-mines in this neighbourhood. 
Pop. 12,455. 

Leadwort, a name for the plants typical 
of the order Plumbaginaceie. 

Leaf, the green deciduous |)art of a plant, 
usually shooting from the sides of the stem 
and branches, but sometimes from the root, 
by which the sap is supposed to be elabor- 
ated or fitted for the nourishment of the 
plant by being exposed to air and light on 
its extensive surface. When fully devel- 
oped the leaf generally consists of two 
parts, an expanded part, called the Umle 
or liirih, and a stalk supporting that part, 
called the petiole or leaf-stalk. Kretpiently, 
however, the petiole is wanting, in which 
case the leaf is said to be sessilr. Leaves 
are produced by an expansion of the bark 
at a node of the stem, and generally con- 
sist of vascular tissue in the veins or ribs, 
with cellular tissue or parenchyma filling 
up the interstices, and an epidermis over 
all. Some lesves, however, as those of the 
mosses, are entii3ly cellular. See Botanp. 

Leaf-cutting Insects, a name given to 
certain species of solitary bees, from their 
lining their nests with fragments of leaves and 
petals of plants cut out by their mandibles. 

Leaf 'insects, the name given to orthop- 
terous insects belonging to the family Phas- 
midfe, and popularly known also by the 
name of walking -leaves. Some of them 
have wing-covers so closely resembling the 
leaves of plants that they are easily mis- 
taken for the vegetable productions around 
them. The eggs too have a curious resem- 
blance to the seeds of plants. They are for 


the most part natives of the East Indies, 
Australia, and South America. The males 
have long antenna) and wings, and can fly; 
the females have short antennae, and are in- 
capable of flight. 

League, a measure of length varying in 
different countries. The English land league 
is 3 statute miles, and the nautical league 3 
e(|uatorial miles, or 3 '457875 statute miles. 
The French metric league is reckoned as 
equal to 4 kilometres or 4374 yards. 

League, an alliance or confederacy between 
princes or states for their mutual aid or de- 
fence. What in French history is known 
distinctively as the League was headed by 
Henry, duke of Guise, in 1576, against Henry 
III. of France. Its ostensible object was 
the support of the Catholic religion, but the 
Duke of Guise had further views of his own. 
As Henry III. was without male heirs, the 
throne, at his death, w ould pass to the Pro- 
testant Prince Henry of Navarre, to exclude 
whom, and to obtain the throne for himself, 
were the real objects of the Duke of Guise. 
His great popularity seemed to render the 
accomplishment of his design easy. I'he 
example given by Paris in his favour was" 
followed by all the provinces. 'J'he league 
w^as sanctioned by the p<.)pe and the King 
of Spain. In 1588 the Duke of Guise was 
murdered at Blois, with his brother Louis, 
the cardinal, at the king’s instigation. The 
league then declared the throne vacant, and 
named the third brother, Charles, duke of 
Mayenne, governor-general of the kingdom. 
Henry HI. now sought aid from his former 
enemy, Henry of Navarre, but was assassi- 
nated by a fanatic leaguer in 1589. 1’he 
war was then pursued by the league against 
Henry of Navarre till it was ended, in 
1594, by his uniting himself to the Catho- 
lic Church, and the next year the league 
was formally dissolved. For certain other 
leagues see Corn-laws, Covenant. 

Leake, William Martin, an English 
officer and author of works on the topo- 
graphy and antiquities of Greece, born 1777, 
died 1860. He entered the Turkish service, 
and was sent on several missions to Syria, 
Egypt, and Greece. These travels gave a 
permanent direction to his studies, which 
were thenceforth devoted to the illustration 
of Grecian antiquities. His principal works 
are Researches in Greece, &c. (1814); Topo- 
graphy of Athens (1821); Journal of a Tour 
in Asia Minor (1824); Travels in the Morea 
(1880); Travels in Northern Greece (1835); 
Numismatica Hellenica (1854). 
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Leamington, a numicipal borough and 
watering-place of England, in Warwickshire, 
2 miles east of Warwick, with which it is 
united in parliamentary representation. Its 
sheltered position and the beauty of its 
scenery, together with the excellence of its 
medicinal springs, have gained it much fa- 
vour. The springs, which include the three 
varieties of sidphurous, saline, and chaly- 
beate, attract numerous visitors. Pop. 26,930. 

Leander See Hero, 

Lea'otong, or Shinq-king, a Chinese 
prov. in Manchuria (but now reckoned as 
part of China proper), stretching into the 
Yellow Sea between the gulfs of Leaotong 
and Corea. It has an area of 37,000 stjuare 
miles, a })leasant climate, and is generally 
fertile. Pop. 6,000,000. 

Leap-yeax, one of the years which con- 
tain 366 days, being every fourth year, 
which lea{)s over a day more than a common 
year. Thus in common years, if the first 
day of March is on Monday the present 
year, it will the next year fall on Tuesday, 
but in leap-year it will leap to Wednesday, 
for leap-year contains a day more than a 
common year, a day being a<ld(Ml to the 
month of February. Every year is a leap- 
year which is divisible by 4 without remain- 
der, except the concluding years of centuries, 
every fourth only of which is a leap-year; 
thus the years 1800 and 1900 are not leap- 
years, but 2000 and 2400 are. 

Lease, a permission to occu])y lands or 
tenements for life or a certain number of 
years, or during the pleasure of the parties 
making the contract. The party letting the 
lands or tenements is called the Icamr, the 
party to whom they are let the lemr, and 
the compensation or consideration for the 
lease the rent. A lease for a period not 
exceeding three years may be by verbal 
contract. If, however, the term be longer 
than three years, the lease must be by deed. 
A breach of any of the covenants contained 
in a lease was formerly sufficient to render 
it void, but now any breach may be com- 
Itensated by a money payment. The power 
to lejise necessarily depends upon the extent 
of the lessor’s estate in the land or tene- 
ment to be leased. A proprietor who has 
only a life-estate can of course lease his 
property only during his life. This is the 
case with a great part of the landed estates 
of Europe, the very object of entailments 
and other limitations l>eing to secure the 
property against alienation, and against in- 
cumbrances to the prejudice of the heir or 
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successor to the inheritance; and yet if the 
incumbent could not make a lease for a 
certain time it would be a great abridgment 
of the value of the estate to himself, as well 
as to his success(yr. d'he laws therefore pro 
vide that certain proprietors of estates for 
life may lease, on certain terms, for any time 
not exceeding a certain period, as twenty- 
one or forty years. The English common 
law makes a distinction as to the dignity of 
leasehold estates, which in nmiiy cases docs 
not correspond to their comparative value 
and importance, the maxim being that a 
life estate, being that of a freeholder, is 
greater or of more dignity than a lease for 
ever so many years, as a hundred or a thou- 
sand. A freehold is real estate; whereas a 
lease is but a chattel interest, though the 
term may be longer than the longest life. 

Leather, the skins of animals dressed and 
prepared for use by tanning, tawing, or other 
processes, which preserve them from putre- 
faction and render them pliable and tough, 
^rhe skins employed are chiefiy those of 
cattle, though the skins of horses, asses, 
sheep, pigs, and goats are also converted 
into leather. Hides are received by the lea- 
ther-maker in various states, those from a 
distance being usually cured by salting orsun- 
<lrying, sometimes by both ])roceB8es. Before 
subjection to the ju’oeessof tanning, the cured 
hides re<piire to be bnyught back as far as 
possible to the condition of fresh hides by 
soakityg and softening in water, to whicli 
sometimes salt or carbolic acid or sulphide of 
sodium is added. ’I’he softening is now gen- 
erally assisted by machines, which subject the 
skins to a kneading process, 'i’hey are then 
unhaired by the agency of lime, the custom- 
ary method of liming being to spread out 
the hides flat in milk of lime in large pits, the 
hides being ‘ hauled ’ or drawn out tmee or 
twice a day, and the liquor stirred up; but 
there are several variations upon this method 
of liming. In America and on the European 
continent the hair is loosened by ‘sweating,’ 
which induces a partial putrefaction, attack- 
ing the root-sheaths without injuring the 
hide substance proper. In the old method of 
warm sweating, the hides were simply lai<i 
in a pile and covered, if necessary, with fer- 
menting tan ; the preferable cold method con- 
sists ill hanging the hides in a moist chamber 
at a uniform temperature of 60’ or 70" F. 
When the hair is sufficiently loosened the 
hides are usually thrown into the ‘ stocks,’ 
where the slime and most of the hair is 
worked out of them. Other unhairing pro- 
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cesHes consist in treatment with alkaline 
Bulpludes, especially sulphide of sodium or 
sulphide of arsenic. To remove the loosened 
hair, the hide is generally thrown over a 
beam and scraped with a blunt two-handled 
knife, but several unhairing machines have 
been invented. After unhairing, the loose 
flesh arid fat are scraped, brushed, or pared 
from the inner side, and the hides intended 
for »(»le leather are rounded or separated 
into ‘ l)utt8’ and ‘offal’-— the latter the thinner 
parts, including the cheeks, shanks, and 
belly {dcces. The butts are tlien suspended 
for from twelve to twenty -four hours in soft 
fresh- water, and frequently shaken in it to 
remove lime or dirt prior to undergoing the 
process of tanning (see Tanniiuf) and 
currying (sec Curri/lruf), The brilliant 
smooth surface of ])atent, enamelled, lac- 
quered, varnished, or japanned leather is 
due to the mode of finisidng by stretching 
the tanned hides on wooden frames and 
ap|)lying successive coats of varnish, each 
coat being dried and rubbed smooth with 
pumice-stone. Other special kinds of 
leather are seal leather, Russia and Morocco 
leathers (which see). Tawed leathers (see 
Ttovinfi) consist chiefly of the skins of sheep, 
lambs, kids, and goats treated with alum, or 
some of the simj)le aluminous salts, the prin- 
cipal tawing industries being the manufac- 
ture of calf-kid for boots and glove-kid. 
Shamoy, or oil-leather, is jjrepared by im- 
pregnating hid(}S and skins with oil (see 
ia^kumoj)). 'J'he chief markets for leather in 
Britain are at London, liee<lH, and J^ristol. 
Important l^hiropean centres are Antwerp, 
Havre, Raris, Marseilles, Vienna, au<l Ber- 
lin; while in the United 8tates, New York, 
I’xtston, and Philadelphia are the chief cen- 
tres. 

Leather, Artificial, the general name 
of certain fabrics possessing some of the 
qualities, and often the appearance of lea- 
ther. One of the earliest methods of fabrica- 
tion consisted in applying oily pigments to 
cloth which was subsequently rolled and 
coated with a sort of enamel paint. An 
article of this sort, known under the name 
of leather-cloth, was first produced in Ame- 
rica about 1849. Another kind consists of 
leather parings and shavings reduced to a 
pulp, and then moulded into buckets, ma- 
chinery-bands, picture-frames, and other 
useful and ornamental objects. A so-called 
vegetable leather consists of caoutchouc dis- 
solved in naphtha, spread upon a backing 
of linen. It is of considerable strength and 


durability, and is used for table-coverfl, 
carriage -aprons, soldiers’ belts, harness, book- 
binding, &c. Various other substitutes for 
leather have been recently introduced, one 
consisting of cloth with a thin facing of 
leather; but the commonest material is still 
obtained by varnishing textiles with coat- 
ings of some resinous substance, and then 
painting or embossing them. 

Leather-head, an Australian bird, the 
TropUUtrhynchui^ cor7nculatu.% a species of 
honey-eater. So called from its head being 
devoid of feathers and presenting r. leathery 
appearance. Called also Friar-hird. 

Leather-wood {Dirca palmiris), nat. 
order 'I'hymelaceie, a bush of the United 
States, with small yellow flowers, flexible 
jointed branches, and a tough, leathery, 
fibrous bark, which is used by the Indians 
for thongs. '^I'he twigs are used for baskets, 
&c. Called also Moone-wood and IVleopy. 

Leaven, dough in which fermentation has 
commenced, employed to ferment and render 
light the fresh dough with which it is min- 
gled, Its use dates from remotest antiquity; 
the addition of yeast or barm being of mo- 
dern date. 

Leavenworth, river })ort, railway centre, 
and commercial city of Kansas, United 
States, on the west bank of the Missouri, 
in a rich agricultural region. There are 
saw- mills, flour-mills, brickworks, breweries, 
manufactories of carriages, wagons, furni- 
ture, shoes, &e., also coal-mines in the 
vicinity. Pop. 20,785. 

Leb'anon, a town of the U. States, in Leb- 
anon Co., Pennsylvania. It is a seat of 
iron and ether industries. Pop. 17,208. 

Leb'anon, Mountains of, two nearly 
parallel mountain ranges in the north of 
Palestine, stretching from south-west to 
north (*aHt, and inclosing between them a 
valley about 70 miles long by 15 miles wide, 
known anciently as Cmle-Syria. The range 
on the west is called Lebanon, and that on 
the east Anti-Lebanon; the Arabs, however, 
call the former Jebel-Libn an, and the latter 
Jebel-esh-Shurky. Lebanon, which runs 
almost parallel to the Mediterranean coast, 
is the loftier range of the two, and presents 
almost a continuous ridge, its highest sum- 
mit, Dhor-el-Khodib, 20 miles s.E. of Tri- 
poli, being 10,626 feet above the sea. Though 
under the snow limit, snow and ice remain 
throughout the year in the higher ravines. 
The culminating point of Anti-Lebanon 
appears to be Jebel- esh- Sheikh (about 
9000 feet). In the south part of the chain 
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the tipper Jordan has its source. The 
habitable districts are occupied towards the 
north by the Maronite Christians, and to- 
wards the south by the Druses. The forests 
of cedar for which Lebanon was famed have 
to a large extent disappeared. 

Leb'edin, a town of Kussia, in the govern- 
ment of Kharkov, and 75 miles west-iiorth- 
west of the city of that name. Pop. 16,958. 

Lebrija (le-breV/a), a town of Spain, An- 
dalusia, province of Seville, and 28 miles 
south by west of the city of that name, near 
the left bank of the Guadakiuivir. Pop. 
12,860. 

Lebrun (le-brun), Chaiu.ks, a French 
painter of historical and mythological sub- 
jects, born at Paris in 1619. lie studied 
with Vouet, and then in Rome under Poussin. 
In 1648 was made president of the new R,oyal 
Academy of Painting and Sc\ilpture. From 
1661 he was pnncipally employed in em- 
bellishing the residences of Louis XIV. and 
his nobles with works of art, and in super- 
intending the brilliant s[)e(rtacles of the 
court. He embellished Versailles in par- 
ticular, and was also director of the Royal 
(tobelins IVlanufacjtory. He died in 1690. 

Lecano'ra, a genus of lichens, a species of 
which yields cudbear. 

Lecce (let'cha), a town in Southern Italy, 
capital of the province of its own name, 50 
ujiles E.S.E. of Taranto. Pop, 32,687. 

Lecco, a town of Northern Italy, on an 
ann of Lake Como, called from it Lago di 
Lecco, Pop. 6075. 

Lecky, Will. Ko. Hautpolk, English 
historical writer, born in Dublin 1838. He 
has written The Leaders of Public Opinion 
in Ireland; History of the Rise and Intiu- 
ence of the spirit of liationalism in Europe; 
History of European Morals from Augustus 
to Onarleinagne; History of England in the 
Eiglitecnth Century. lie died in 1903. 

Lectern, the reading desk or stand on 
which the larger books used in servhie 
of churches are placed. ^Fhe most ancient 
lecterns were made of wood, and elaborately 
carved. Modern ones have been made of 
marVde or brass, very ornamental in design 
and of excellent execution. They are some- 
times made in the form of an eagle, the 
outspread wings supporting the volume. 

Lectionary, one of the service-books of 
the church in the middle ages, so termed 
as it contained the lessons {Lectiones) of the 
church service. 

Lector {r(‘ader\ in the early church, a 
servant of the church whose business it was 
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to read parts of the Bible, and other writ- 
ings of a religious character, to the people. 

Leda, in Greek mythology, the wife of the 
Spartan king ''ryndarns. By Zens, who 
took the form of a swan, she was the mother 
of Castor and Pollux. 

Ledbury, a town of England, in Here- 
fordshire, at the southern ©.xtremity of the 
Malvern Hills, 14^ miles from Hereford. 
It has a handsome ancient church in the 
Norman style, with a detached tower and 
spire. Pop. 3259. 

Ledum. See Ijahrndor Tea. 

Lee, in nautical language, refers to the 
side towards which the wind is blowing, lee^ 
imrd and windward btung opposite terms. 
A fee shore is one to leeward of a vessel. — 
A vessel’s leewaif is the amount that she 
drifts from her proper course. 

Lee, Hknhy, an American revolutionary 
general, born in Westmoreland county, Vir- 
ginia, 1756; edn(\'itcd at Princeton ( -ollege, 
and in 1776 appointed cajdain of a company 
of cavalry in (k)lonel Inland's Virginia regi- 
ment. In tlie memorable retreat of Grt^ene 
l)efore J.iord ( Jornwallis, 1 jtie’s legion ac<inired 
fame as the rear-gnard of the American 
army, the post of the greatest danger. At 
the battles of Guildford Court-house and 
ICntaw, and in other affairs, Lee specially 
distinguished himself. On the coiu^lnsion 
of the war he was sent to (’ongress as a 
delegate from Virginia, and in 1792 was 
chosen governor of that state. In 1801 he 
retired from public life. He died in 1816. 

Lee, Natiianiicl, an English dramatic 
poet, lK>rn about 1657, and educated at 
Cambridge, whither he went in 1(568. He 
afterwards went to London, and in 1675 
produced his tragedy of Nero, from that 
time to 1(581 producing a tragedy yearly, 
tile best known being the Rival Queens 
(1677). He also tried his abilities as an 
actor, but failed in the attempt. In 1684 
he became insane and was confined in Bed- 
lam until 1688, when he was discharged and 
wrot(! two more tragedies, the Princess of 
Cleves and the Massacre of Paris, which 
appeared in 1689 and 1690. He died in 
1691 or 1692. 

Lee, Richard Henry, a distinguished 
American of the Independence era, born 
1732 at Stratford, Westmoreland county, 
Virginia. He received part of his educa- 
tion in England, and after his return to his 
native country was chosen a delegate to the 
House of Burgesses from Westmoreland 
county. In the opposition to unjust British 
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. claims he played throughout a most impor- 
tant part, and on being sent as delegate from 
Virginia to the first American Congress at 
Philadelphia (1774) was at once recognized 
as a leader in that assembly. He drew up 
most of those address es to the king and the 
English people which were admitted by his 
political opponents to be unsurj^assed by any 
of the state papers of the time. When war 
became inevitable Lee was placed <m the 
various committees ajipointed to organize 
resistance. On the 7 th of June, 1776, he 
introduced the motion finally breaking po- 
litical connection with liritain. In conse- 
(j[uence of weak health he was unable to 
serve in the field, but his activity as a poli- 
tician was as unceasing as valuable. In 
1784 ho was unanimously elected president 
of the Congress, and when the federal con- 
stitution was established he (mtered the 
Senate for his native state. In 1792 he 
retired into private life, and died in Vir- 
ginia in 1794. 

Lee, Robert Edmund, American general, 
commander -in -chief of the Confederate 
army, and one of the most skilful tacticians 
who took part in the great civil war, was 
born in Virginia in 1S08. In 1829 he left 
the military academy of West Point with 
the rank of second lieutenant of engineers. 
After making a tour in Euro{>e he obtained 
a captaincy in 1838, and in 1847 w^as ap- 
pointed engineer-in-chief of the army for 
the Mexican campaign, in which his bril- 
liant services at Cerro-Gordo, (-ontreras, 
Cherubusco, and (. Jhapultepoc (where he was 
wounded) speedily gained ft)r him the rank 
of colonel. From 1852 to 1855 he was 
Buperinteudent of military studies at West 
Point. In 1861 he became colonel of his 
regiment, but on the secession of Virginia 
from the Union he threw up his commis- 
sion, was intrusted with the command of 
the Virginian army, and subsecpiently was 
selected by President Davis as commander- 
in-chief. In June 1862 lie defeated the 
Federal army under M‘Clellan, and, aided 
by Stonewall Jackson, defeated Pope in a 
series of engagements commencing 20th 
August, and ending with the victory of 
Manassas Junction on the 80th. Lee now 
crossed the Potomac into Maryland to 
threaten Washington itself, but a series 
of checks obliged him to withdraw behind 
the Rappahannock. On the 13th Decem- 
ber he routed the Federalists under Bum- 
side at Fredericksburg, and on the 2d and 
3d May, 1863, gained the splendid victory 


of Chancellorsville over Hooker. After this 
Lee resolved to push on to Washington, 
but was beaten by Meade at Gettysburg, 
July Ist and 8d, and forced to retreat into 
Virginia. In the autumn of that year he 
collected all his forces, defeated Meade on 
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Nov. 7, and in May 1864 advanced upon 
Fredericksburg, while Grant at the head 
of a large army entered Virginia, A series 
of sanguinary engagements took place at 
Spottsyivania (5tli to 10th May), in which 
Lee was worsted, but on June 8(1 he de- 
feated Grant at f ^hickahominy. The Feder- 
al, however, with their great superiority of 
men and material, gradually hemmed in 
the Confederate forces, and on April 9th 
Ijee and his army surrendered to Grant at 
Burkes ville. General Ia’c then retired into 
private life, was elected president of Wash- 
ington College, Lexington, Virginia, in 1865, 
wliere he died on the 12th October, 1870. 

Leech, a name for tluxse Annelida or 
V'orms, that form the type of the order 
Hiriidiriea (symmyms, Discophora) 
of that class. U'he distinctive feature of the 
leeches consists in the presence of one or 
two sucking-discs. The rings or segments 
of the body are very numerous and closely 
set. PTsually leeches breathe either by the 
general surface of the body or by little sac- 
like pouches known as the respiratory sac- 
cvli They chiefly inhabit fresb-water jwjnds, 
though some live among moist grass, and 
some are marine. The familiar horse- 
leeches {Ihvmopsis samjuiswja) of fresh- 
water ponds and ditches are included in 
this group. The laud-leeches of Ceylon 
aie terrestrial in habits, living amongst 
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damp foliage and in like aitiiatious. H'hey 
fasten on man and beast, and are a serious 
pest to travellers. The species generally em- 
ployed for medical jmrposes belong to the 
genus Sanguiaui^a, and are usually either S, 
ojicinalis (the Hungarian or green leech), 
used in the south of J^hirope, or medicindlis 
(the brown-speckled or English leech), used 
in the north of 32urope. The latter variety, 
however, is now rare in England, owing to 
the drainage of bogs and ponds. The mouth, 
situated in the middle of the anterior sucker, 
is provided with three small white teeth, 
serrated along the edges, and capable of in- 
flicting a pecular Y-shaped wound, which, 
like that produced by the soldier’s bayonet, 
is ditficult to close, and permits a large and 
continuous flow of blood. From 4 drachms 
to 1 oz. may be stated to be the average 
quantity of blood that can be drawn by a 
leech. After detaching themselves, leeches 
are made to disgorge the blood they have 
drawn by being placed in a weak solution 
of salt, or by having a little salt sprinkled 
over them. Leeches afipear to hybernate 
in winter, buryitig themselves in tlie mud 
at the bottom of the pools, and coming forth 
in the spring. 

Leech, the border or edge of a sail which 
is sloping or ])erpendicular. 

Leech, Jofin, an English artist and hu- 
morist, born in I.ondon in 1817; educated at 
the Charterhouse ISchool. He studied at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital fora time, but for- 
sook medicine, and commence<l drawing on 
wood for publications. His first important 
work was illustrations to the 1 ngoldsby Le- 
gends. In 1841 he joined the staff of Punch, 
his first drawing appearing in August of that 
year. For that periodical he worked with 
pre-eminent success, supplying weekly jm)- 
litical satires and pictures of all phases of 
Fjiglish life, showing no less artistic power 
than versatile humour. He died suddenly 
in 1864. His designs for Punch have nearly 
all been republished as Pictures of Life and 
Character, and as PencilUngs from Punch. 
He also executed the illustrations for Mr, 
Sponge's Sporting Tour, The Comic History 
of England, and other books. No artist has 
excelled John Leech in his particular line. 
Leechee. See Litchi. 

Leeds, a municipal, parliamentary, and 
county borough ana manufacturing town of 
England, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
on the river Aire, which here becomes navi- 
gable, and is crossed by eight bridges; 185| 
miles by railway n.n.w. from London. The 


TiCeds and Liverpool Canal communicates 
with the Aire, which again gives wattr 
communication with Hull, &c. 'Phe town 
extends for about 7^ miles from east to 
west, and about 7 from north to south. 
The houses are almost entirely built of 
brick. Among the most conspicuous of the 
public buildings are the town-hall, a mas- 
sive stone building of the Corinthian ordt r, 
considered one of the finest municipal build- 
ings in the kingdom; the infinnai\y, a build- 
ing in the Gothic style; the municipal offices 
and free library, the royal exchange, the 
mechanics’ institute and school of science 
and art, the Grand Theatre, kc. The chief 
educational in8titnti«)n is the Yorkshire 
College for science, technology, and medi- 
cine, affiliated to the Victoria University, 
Manchester. The charities and charitable 
institutions are numerous. Ijceds possesses 
a large public park, besides Kirkstall Abbey 
and its surrounding grounds, and various 
pieces of land laiil out by the corporation as 
recreation grounds. 'J’he water-works and 
tlie gas-works are tlie propeity of the cor- 
})oration. Leeds has been for generations 
the chief scat t)f the woolhui manufact\ire of 
Yorksliire. In thti wholesale clothing tra.de 
several thousand hands are employed, as 
also in steel-works, iron-foundries, rolling- 
mills, tool and machine factories. The b()<»t 
and slioe factories, the leather trade, and 
the cloth-cap trade also employ large num- 
bers of men and women, and there are 
extensive colour-printing works, tobacco 
manufactories, chemical and glass works, 
works for making drainage pi])eH, fire-bricks, 
terra cotta, pottery, &c. Nearly a liundrecl 
collieries are worked in the district. 'J’lie 
history of Leeds extends over more than 
1200 years, the town being mentioned oinhu* 
the name of Loid or Loidi» ]>y the Venera) »le 
Bede as the capital of a small British king- 
dom about 616. I./eeds was not made a par- 
liamentary borough till 1832, when it was 
allotted two members; in 1867 it got a thir<l, 
and in 1885 two more. Leeds received 
charters from Charles I., (Jharles II,, and 
James II. Pop. (1901), 428,953. 

Leek {Allium Porrum), a mild kind of 
onion much cultivated for culinary purpciscs. 
The stem is rather tall, and the flowers are 
disposed in large compact l>all8, supported 
on purple peduncles. See also Allium. 

Leek, amarket town of Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, picturesquely situated in the valley of 
the Churnet, 28 miles from Mam hcHter. 
The staple industry is the manufacture of 
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sewiug Bilks arwl silk trimmingH, silk dyeing, 
&c. Pop. 15,484. 

Leeuwarden (la'u-var-den), a town of 
Holland, capital of the province of Fries- 
land, on the Ee, 70 miles north-east of Am- 
sterdam, intersected by numerous canals. 
The principal edifices are the palace of the 
fonner stadtholders of Friesland, several 
churches, town- house, and provincial court- 
house. The industrial establishments are 
various. Pop. 33,009. 

Leeuwenhoeck (lii'u-ven-hok), Antony 
VAN, l)utch microscopist, born 1632, died 
1723. He completed Harvey’s discovery 
of the circulation of the blood by showing 
that it passes from the arteries to the veins 
through the capillaries. He also discovered 
the red corpuscles of the blood, the sperma- 
tozoa, the infusorial animalcides, &c. He 
contributed pa)>«;rs to the I’hilosophical 
Transactions of the Royal hiociety, London. 

Leeward, in nautical phraseology, a tenn 
that refers to the (juarter towards which the 
wind blows. See Lev. 

Leeward Islands. See West Indies. 

Lefkosia. See Nicosia. 

Leg, any limb of an animal that is used 
in supporting the body, and in walking and 
running; in a narrower sense that part of the 
human limb from the knee to the foot. The 



A, Penmr; I, 2, Neck; 3, Shaft; 4, External c<»n- 

Uyle; fi, Intonial (l«. li, I’atella: 1, Aitex «>f the bone. 
2, Surface of articulation with external otuidyle of the 
femur; 3, Do. with intiM’iial coiulyle. (\ Fibula: 6, Shaft; 
St. Lower extremity, the external malleolus; 10, Upper 
extremity. D, Tibia: 1, Spinous proooss; 2, Inner tuber- 
o.sity; 3, Outer do.; 4, Tui»crcle; 8, Shaft; 7, Internal sur- 
face of shaft ; the sharp border between 5 and 7 the crest 
ot tibia; 8, Internal malleolus. 

human leg has two bones, the inner called the 
tibia or shin-bone, the outer called the 
or clasp-bone. The tibia is much the larger 
of the two, and above is connected with the 
thigh-bone to form the knee-joint, the fibula 
being attached to the outer side of its head. 


In front of the knee-joint, situated within 
a tendon, is the knee-cap or pateUa. {See 
Knee.) The lower end of the tibia and of the 
fibula enter into the ankle-joint, the weight 
being conducted to the foot by the tibia. (See 
Foot.) In the foreleg are muscles which 
extend the foot, and on the back of the leg 
are two large muscles which form the bulk 
of the calf of the leg, and which unite in a 
thick tendon, the tvndo A chillis. These 
muscles are used in walking, jumping, &c. 

Leg'acy, a gift of personal property by 
will. It is a general rule that if a legatee 
die in the lifetime of the testator, the legacy 
lapses ami falls into the residue of the es- 
tate, unless when the legatee has been a 
child of the testator, and has left children. 
All legacies are postponed to the claims of 
creditors. A legacy duty is exacted in the 
United Kingdom on all legacies, except 
when the total personal estate does not ex- 
ceed £300, the inventory duty of 30.s*. in this 
case freeing the whole. 'I’he rate varies 
from 1 to 10 per cent, the highest rate being 
paid by those most remote in relationship, 
or altogether unrelated. On a legacy to a 
husband or a wife no duty is paid. 

Le'gates, persons sent by the pope as am- 
bassadors to foreign courts. Legates a la- 
tere, the highest in rank, were sent on par- 
ticularly important missions, and were taken 
from the college of cardinals only. 

Legation, the body of official persons at- 
tached to an embassy. Formerly in Italy 
legation signified a division of the States of 
the Church, 

Lega'to (Italian), in music, a word used 
in opposition to staccato^ and implying that 
the notes of the movement, or passage to 
which it is affixed, are to be performed in a 
close, smooth, and gliding manner, each note 
being held till the next is struck. 

Le'gend, originally the title of a book con- 
taining the lessons that were to be read 
daily in the service of the early church. 
The term legend was afterwai-ds applied to 
collections of biographies of saints and mar- 
tyrs, or of remarkable stories relating to 
them, because they were read at matins and 
in the refectories of cloisters, and were ear- 
nestly recommended to the perusal of the 
laity. The Roman breviaries contain his- 
tories of the lives of saints and martyrs, 
which were read on the days of the saints 
whom they commemorated. They originated 
in the 12th or 13th century, and they contri- 
buted much to the extinction of the old Ger- 
man (heathen) heroic traditions. Among 
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the best-known colleetioiis were the Ijegeiula 
Sanctorum or Historia Lorabardica and the 
Golden Legend (q. v.). 'I’lie term is used in 
a general sense for any remarkable story 
handed down from early times, and is also 
apj)Ued to the motto or words engraved in 
a circular manner round the head or other 
figure upon a medal or coin. 

Legendre (le-zhan-dr), Adrien Marie, 
mathematician, born at Paris in 1752, early 
a professor of mathematics in the military 
school there, and in 1783 a member of the 
Academy. In 1787 he was employed along 
with Cassini and Mechain, to measure a 
degree of latitude between Dunkirk and 
Boulogne, while English mathematicians 
did the same on the other side of the Chan- 
nel, He died in 1833. He particularly 
distinguished himself by profound investi- 
gations as to the attraction of elliptical 
spheroids, and his method of calculating 
the course of the comets. His best- known 
work is his excellent ^Ihhiients de (bkunetrio 
(1794), translated into English by U’homas 
(/arlyle, and edited by Sir David Brewster. 

Legerdemain (lej-er-de-man'), or (k>N- 
JUHlNO, a popular aniusi;ment or exhibition, 
consisting of tricks performed with such art 
and adroitness that the manner or art eludes 
observation. All the phenomena of leger- 
demain are referrible to sleight of hand, 
mechanical contrivances, confederacy, or 
some combination of these. In the more 
elaborate phases of the art the aid of optical, 
chemical, and other sciences is utilized. 

Leghorn (Italian, Livorno)^ a seaport of 
Northern Italy, in the province of Leghorn 
or Livorno, on the Mediterranean, 12 miles 
B.s.w. of Pisa and 50 miles w.h.w. of Flor- 
ence. Leghorn is for the most part modern, 
and well and regularly built. It is inter- 
sected by canals, and a navigable canal con- 
nects it with the river Arno. Among objects 
of interest are the Duomo or Gathedral; 
the church of the Madonna; a synagogue 
richly ornamented with marbles; the Eng- 
lish chapel and cemetery (containing Smol- 
lett’s tomb); the lazarettos, particularly San 
Leopoldo, one of the most magnificent 
works of the kind in Europe ; &c. The 
manufactures are varied. Ship -building is 
carried on, and within recent years several 
iron -clads have been constructed in the 
dockyards. Trade is principally carried on 
with the ports of the Levant and the Black 
Sea, and with the United Kingdom. Leg- 
horn was a mere fishing village when it came 
into the poeseasion of the Florentines in 
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1421, and it continued tt> be a pla(*e of no 
importance till the 16th century. It now 
ranks among the chief |K>rts after Genoa 
and Naples. Pop. 96,937. 

Leghorn, a kind of plait for bonnets and 
hats made from the straw of bearded wheat 
cut green and bleached: so named from 
being imported from Leghorn. 

Legio Fulminatrix. See Thundering 
Legion. 

Legion, in ancient Koraan armies a body 
of infantry consisting of different numbers 
of men at different periods, from 3000 to 
above 6000, often with a complement of 
cavalry. Each legion was divided into ten 
cohorts, each cohort into three maniples, 
and each maniple into two centuries. Every 
legion had sixty centurions, and the same 
number of optiones or lieutenants and stan- 
dard-bearers. The standard of the legion 
was an eagle. 

Legion of Honour (Legion d' Honneur)^ a 
French order for the recognition of military 
and civil merit, instituted by Napoleon while 
consul, May 19, 1802, and inaugurated 14th 
July, 1804. I’he decoration originally con- 
sisted of a star containing the j)ortrait of 
Napoleon surrounded by a wreath of oak 
and laurel, with the legend, ‘Napoleon em- 
pereur des Fran^ais ; ’ on the reverse was 
the French eagle with a thunderbolt in his 
talons, and the legend, ‘Honneur et patrie.’ 
The order has been reuu)delled several 
times, the last occasion being subsequent to 
the downfall of the second empire. Tliere 
are now five ranks or classes: ordinary 
chevaliers or knights, officers, cornmandorH, 
grand -officers, grand -crosses. The j)rofu 80 
granting of the decoration of the order lat- 
terly brought the institution into discredit, 
and the number of chevaliers is now re- 
stricted to 25,000, the officers to 4000, the 
commanders to 1000, the grand-officers to 
200, and the grand-crosses to 70. The star 
now bears a figure emblematic of the re- 
public, with the inscription ‘ U(5publi([u« 
Franyaise, 1870,’ on the reverse two flags, 
with the inscription ‘ Honneur et Patrie.’ 

Legitim (lej'-), in Scots law, the share of 
a father’s movable property to which on 
his death his children are entitled. This 
amounts to one- third where the father has 
left a widow, and one-half where there is 
no widow. The legitim cannot be dimin- 
ished er affected by any testamenbiry or 
other deed. By a statute passed in 1881 
legitim is also made payable on the mother’s 
movable estate. 
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LegroB (le-gro), Alphonse, a French artist 
whose work has been for the most part done 
in England ; bom near Dijon in 1837, and 
largely self- instructed. He went to Paris 
in 1851, and in 1867 exhibited for the first 
time in the Salon. Finding small encour- 
agement, however, in France, he in 1863 
took up residence in London, and was ulti- 
mately appointed in 1876 professor at the 
Slade School in University College. His 
work, alike in painting, etching, and model- 
ling, is strongly mannered, and as a col- 
ourist his range is somewhat limited. His 
more important pictures are the Anglers, 
the Pilgrimage, the Spanish Cloister, the 
Benediction of the Sea, the Baptism, and 
the Coppo smith. His etchings will prove 
in all prol)ability his most enduring work, 
among the most noteworthy being bis Death 
and the Woodman and Le Repas des 
Pan V res, both marked by a fine breadth in 
conception and handling. His portraits 
are also of considerable interest and value. 
One of the most striking (jualities of his 
work is the ease and speed with which he 
perceives and reproduces the essentials of a 
subject up to a certain point, never, how- 
ever, carrying the work to a high degree of 
finish. 

Legu'min, a substance which makes up 
the greater part of the substance of legumi- 
nous seeds, such as peas and beans, very 
similar to casein. 

Legumino' 880 , one of the largest and 
most important natural orders of ^daiits, in- 
cluding about seven thousaml species, which 
are dispersed throughout the world. 'J'hey 
are trees, shrubs, or herbs, differing widely 
in habit, with stipulate, alternate (rarely 
opposite), pinnate, digitately compound or 
simple leaves, and axillary or terminal one 
or many flowered peduncles of often showy 
flowers, which are succeeded by a legumin- 
ous fruit. Four sub-orders are recognized : 
Papilionacete, Swartzieie, Ctesalpinieie, and 
Mimosece. It contains a great variety cd 
useful and beautiful species, as peas, beans, 
lentils, clover, lucern, sainfoin, vetches, in- 
digo, logwood, and many other dyeing plants, 
acacias, senna, tamarinds, &c. 

Leh, or Le, the chief town of Ladakh pro- 
vince, in Cashmere, in a fine open valley 
about 11,000 feet above sea-level, and 2 
miles from the right bank of the Indus, 210 
miles north of Simla. The rajah’s palace 
and several temples here are of very rich 
architecture. Leh is the great entrepot for 
the traffic between the Punjab and Chinese 


Tartary, a principal article of trade being 
shawl wool from the latter. Population 
variously estimated from 4000 to 12,000. 

Lehigh River, a river of the U. States, 
in Pennsylvania, rising in Pike county and 
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1, Papilionaoero: a. Flower of the pea; », Standard; w, 
Wings; fc, Keel: 6, stamina, nine connected, one free; c, 
Legume, seeds fixed to tlie upper suture in one row, 2, 
ftwnrtziom ; n. Flower of Swartna ffrandiHOra, with its 
single petal and hy pogynous stamens; b, Caly x ; c, Legume. 
,S, (WsalidnieaD: a, Flower of Poincidna pulemrrlma, show- 
ing its dilTurm interior upper petal ; h, Calyx ; c, Legume 
4. Miinoseae; a. One flower of common sensitive |)lant 

i Mimosa pudlca}, showing its regular ct>rolla ; b. Stamina, 
•yp^wynuuf » e, l^egume exterior; d, Legume interior; t 
liOguinc of Acacia arablca. a, Curved radicle, as in Pa 
piliouacere. a. Straight radicle, as in Swartziees and Vm- 
salpiniese. 

joining the Delaware at Easton after a course 
of 100 miles, of which 70 are navigable. 

Lehigh University, an institntimi of the 
U. States, at South Bethlehem, Pa., founded 
and liberally endowed by Asa Packer for 
the instruction (without charge) of young 
men from any part of the country or of the 
world. It has fine buildings, a library of 
over 50,000 vols., &c. It gives instruction 
in the various branches of general literature 
and technology. 

Leibnitz (lib'nits), Gottfried Wilhelm, 
Baron von, German scholar and philoso- 
pher, born in 1646 at I^eipzig. He studied 
law, mathematics, and philosophy at the 
university of his native town, where he pub- 
lished a philosophical dissertotion, De Prin- 
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cipio Individui, a« early as 1663. This was 
followed by several legal treatises, for ex- 
ample, De Conditionibus (1666), and by a 
remarkable pbilosophico-mathematical trea- 
tise, De Arte Combiiiatoria (lt>6(»). After 
holding political appointments under the 
Elector of Mainz he went to Paris in 1672, 
atul there applied himself particularly to 
mathematics. He also went to England, 
w here he wiis elected a member of the Royal 
Society, and made the accpiaintance of Boyle 
and Newton. About this time he made his 
discov ery of the differential calculus. The 
Duke of Brunswick -Liineburg then gave 
him the office of councillor and a pension, 
and after a further stay in Paris he returnecl 
to Hanover in 1676, and entered upon the 
Bu peril! tendence of the library, h’or the rest 
of his life he st rvtid the Brunswick family, 
chiedy residing at Hanover, though visiting 
also Berlin, Vienna, ^c. Being commis- 
sioned to write the history of the house of 
Brunswick-Liineburg J>eibnitz went (16S7) 
to Vienna, and thence to Italy. The three 
years spent in those tours of inv(?stigation 
suptdied him with an immense mass of poli- 
tical materials, portion of which apj)eared in 
several works. About tin's time he proposed 
a scheme to renmito Protestants and Ca- 
tholics. Having assistcil the Elector of 
Brandenburg (afterwards Frederick I. of 
Prussia) to establish the Royal Academy 
of 8(!iences at Berliu, he was ma<le president 
for life (1700), He was alsf! made a privy- 
councillor by the Czar Peter the ( Jreat. In 
1710 he published his celebrated Essai de 
Th^odic‘(^e, on the goodness of (»od, human 
liberty, and the origin of evil, in which he 
maintained the doctrines of pre-established 
harmony and o]»timism, and which was fol- 
lowed by his N ou veaux Essaissur I’Entende- 
ment Humain. A sketcli of his philosophy 
w.a8 given by him in his Monadologie, 1714. 
His controversy with Newton concerning 
the discovery of the differential calculus, 
and the pains of the gout, embittered the 
close of his active life. He died in 1716. 
I’he princi[)al metaphysical speculations of 
Leibnitz are contained in his TlnSodic^e, 
Nouveaux Essais, Bysthme nouveau de la 
Nature, De Ipsa Natura, Monadologie, and 
in portions of his correspondence. H e con- 
troverted liocke’s rejection of innate ideas, 
holding that there are necessary truths which 
cannot be learned from experience, but are 
innate in the soul, not, indeed, actually form- 
ing objects of knowledge, but capable of 
being called forth by circumstances. Au- 
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thorities seem generally agreed that Leib- 
nitz di8C(!vered the differential calculus in- 
dependently of any knowledge of Newton’s 
method of fluxions, so that each of these 
great men in reality attained the same re- 
sult for himself. 

Leicester (les'ter), a municipal, park, and 
county bomugh of Finland, county town 
ami near the centre of Leicestershire, on the 
right bank of the Soar. The more impor- 
tant public buildings are the tdiurch of All 
Saints; Ht. Margaret’s, a large and beautiftil 
structure of tbe l,^>th century on the site of 
the old Saxon cathedral, and adjoining the 
abbey at which Oardiual Wolsey died in 
ir>30; St. Martin’s; St. Mary’s, dating from 
Pith century; St. Nicholas’, a very ancient 
( Jothic church ; the mmiicij)al buildings, with 
lofty clock-tower, and fine public sipiare 
with fountain; the guild-hall, the public 
library, &c. ’’I’he staple manufactures are 
cotton and worsted hosiery, elaHti(^ webs, 
ironware, boots and shoes, shawls, lace, 
thread, ike. Leic^oster is a ])lace of (vuisider- 
nbl(‘ ariti<juity, and was known to the Ro- 
mans nu<ier the name of Rat;*'. Its walls 
ami strong castle wtu'e demolished in the 
reign of Henry IT, It suffered severely dur- 
ing the wars of Lancaster and York, and 
also during the Parliamentary war, having 
in the latter been first taken by storm by 
the royalists, and then retalctui l>y the re- 
publicans. It sends two members to par- 
liament. Pop. ( 1 901 ), 211 . 574. — 1 ^i;i « 'K8TKil- 
RiiiRK is hounded by Notts, Derby, Warwick, 
Northampton, Rutland, and Lincoln; area, 
.611,907 a(Tes, almost all arable land, 
meadow, and pasture. 'I'lut surface! is varied 
and uneven, b\it possesses no bold biatures. 
The county is nearly etpially divided geo- 
logically by the lias ami saudstone forma- 
tions; the former on the (jast, the latter on 
the west side. The coal formation exists 
to the extent of about 1.6 H(juare miles on 
the west, and tlie (!lay-Hlate in I’harnwood 
Forest. The principal rivers, all tributaries 
of tlie IVent, are the Soar, 'VVreak, Anker, 
Devon, and Mease. Dairy farms are nu- 
merous, and the cheese known as Stilton is 
chiefly ma^le in Leicestershire. I’he Ijeices- 
tershire sheep are much valued for their 
wool The county returns four members to 
parliament. Principal towns besides Leices- 
ter — Loughborough, Market - Harborough, 
Melton - Mowbray, and Hinckley. Pop. 
(1901), 433,994. 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of, 
fifth son of J ohn Dudley, Duke of Northum- 
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berland, born 1532, died 1588, In 1549 be 
was married to Amy Robsart, daughter of 
a Devonshire gentleman, and is said to have 
been accessory to her murder in 1560. 
Elizabeth created him Earl of Leicester 
and privy-councillor, and bestowed titles 
and estates on him lavishly. Her fondness 
for him caused his marriage with her to be 
regarded as certain. He, however, excited 
the violent anger of the (jiieen by his mar- 
riage with the Countess of Essex in 1578. 
He successfully commanded an army in the 
Low Countries, and when England was 
threatened by the Spanish Armada, in 1588, 
he was appointed lieutenant-general. He 
is characterized as an ambitious and un- 
scrupulous courtier, combining in himself 
the worst qualities of koth sexes. 

Leigh, a town of England, county of Lan- 
caster, 18 miles west from Manchester, 7 A 
from Bolton. It has extensive manufac- 
tures of cotton, silk fabrics, glass, ironware, 
and agricultural implements, and near it are 
extensive collieries. Pop. (1901), 40,001. 

Leighton (la'ton), Fredehiok, Lord 
Leighton, painter, president of the Royal 
Academy, l)orn at Scarborough in 1830, 
died in 1896. At fourteen he entered the 
Academy of Berlin, but a year later went 
to Erankfort-on-Main to continue his gene- 
ral education. His subse(juent art studies 
were made at Florence (1845-46), at Frank* 
fort-on-Main (1846-48), Brussels (1848-49), 
Paris (1850), and Frankfort again (1851- 53). 
From Rome, where he spent some three 
winters, he sent to the Royal Academy of 
1855 Ids picture of Cimabue’s Madonna 
carried in j)roces8ion through tlie streets of 
Florence, wliich called forth general admira- 
tion, and was purchased by the Queen. For 
four subsequent years he resided at Paris, 
availing himself of the friendly counsel of 
Ary Scheffer, Robert Fleury, and other 
painters, and then finally took up residence 
in liondon. In 1864 he w.'is elected an 
as.s()ciate of the Royal Academy, and in 
18(51) an Academician. In 1878 he suc- 
ceedeil Sir Francis Grant as president of 
the Academy, was knighted, and was named 
an officer of tlie Legion of Honour. In 1886 
he was made a baronet, and on January 1, 
1896, he was made a peer. From the 
long list of his works special mention may 
be made of his Hercules Wrestling with 
Death (1871), the Daphuephoria (1876), 
the Music Lesson (1877), Sister’s Kiss 
(1880), Phryne (1882), Cymon and Iphi- 
genia (1884), Captive Andromache (1888), 


and Ball Players (1889) ; and the large fres- 
coes at the South Kensington Museum, re- 
presenting the Industrial Arts applied to 
War, and the Arts of Peace. In addition 
to his pictures he has achieved a high place 
as a sculptor by his Athlete Strangling a Py- 
thon (1876), and his Sluggard (1886). The 



special merit of his work lies in the perfec- 
tion of his draughtsmanship and design, his 
colouring, though possessing unfailing charm 
of harmonious arrangement, being oidy thor- 
oughly satisfactory from the decorative point 
of view. A fine poetic (piality, conjoined 
with elegance in drawing and great refine- 
ment in execution, marks his whole work. 

Leighton, Robert, a Scotch prelate, born 
in Edinburgh or Loudon in 1611. He was 
educated at Edinburgh University, and then 
spent about ten years on the Continent, 
chiefly at Douay. On his return to Scot- 
land in 1641 he became pastor of the paiish 
church of Newbattle, but resigned his living 
in 1652, and in the following year was 
chosen principal of ]5dinburgh Univeraity. 
On the attempt at the accession of Charles 
II. to establish Episcopacy in Scotland, 
Leighton accepted reluctantly the bishopric 
of Dunblane, in the hope of moderating the 
violent dissensions of the time. He twice 
visited London (1666 and 1669) to implore 
the king to moderate the zeal of Sharpe and 
Lauderdale, and accepted the archbishopric 
of Glasgow in 1670 only after a promise of 
court assistance in the attempt to carry out 
a liberal measure for the comprehension of 
the Presbyterians. The promise being broken^ 
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he resigned his see, and subsequently resided 
for the most part at Broadhurst, his sister’s 
estate in Sussex. He died in London 1684. 
He was celebrated for his learning, gentle- 
ness, and disinterestedness. He founded 
exhibitions in the colleges of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. 

Leighton-Buzzard, a town of England, 
Beilforclsliire, 18 miles south-west of Bed- 
ford, on the Ouse, and near the Grand 
Junction Canal. It carries on lace-making 
and straw-plaiting. Pop. 6331. 

Leiningen (lin'ing-en), a foimer principa- 
lity of Germany, erected in 1779, and divided 
between Baden, Bavaria, and Hesse at the 
l*eace of Lun£3ville in 1801. 

Leinster (lin ster), a province of Ireland, 
divided into twelve counties — Wexford, 
Kilkenny, Carlow, Wicklow, Dublin, Kil- 
dare, Queen’s County, King’s (^ounty, West- 
meath, Jvongft)rd, Meath, and Louth; area, 
7620 sq. miles. Leinster is the most fa- 
voured of the four provinces of Ireland in 
the extent <J its tillage and pasture lands, 
and its wealth in minerals. Pop. 1,15*2,829. 

Leipa, or liEiPPA (Bi'mMJScH), (brw'mish- 
ll'pa), a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Leitmeritz, 43 miles n.n.e. of Prague. Pop. 
9372. 

Leipoa (li-po'a), a genus of gallinaceous 
birds of the family Megap<jdidai, of which 
the only species i.s the Leipoa ocelldta of the 
naturalists, the tnjow-oo of the aboriginal 
Australian, and the ‘native pheasant’ of the 
colonists. The bird is a native of Australia, 
is of the size of a very small turkey, and, 
like the Australian jungle-fowl, constructs 
mounds in which lay its eggs. 

Leipzig (lIp'ziA), or Leipsic, the second 
city of the kingdom of Saxony, and one, of the 
chief seats of commerce in (iennany, 64 
miles w.N.w. from Dresden. It lies in an 
extensive and fertile plain on the Elster, 
here joined by the Pleisse and Parthe, and 
consists of an old central or inner town and 
more modern and much more extensive sub- 
urbs. The market I dace in the old town 
has a picturesque appearance, having about 
it the town-hall (Rathhaus), built in 1556, 
and other buildings in the renaissance style. 
It contains a fine war monument erected 
in 1888. The Augustus-Platz is one of the 
finest squares in Germany, overlooked by 
the university, museum, new theatre, &c. 
The Pleissenburg or castle, now partly use<l 
as a barrack, withstood the attacks of Tilly, 
and is memorable as the scene of the 
famous Leipzig disputation between Luther 
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and Dr. Eck in 1519. The suburbs contain 
the post-olfice buildings, the church of St 
John, the fine new church of St. Peter, and 
the Roman Catholic church; the Rosenthal 
(Valley of Roses), with pleasant wooded 
walks; and munerous places of recreation. 
The university, founded in 1109, is the sec- 
ond in importance in Germany (that of Ber- 
lin being first), and has over 3000 students, 
and a library of 350,000 vols. Schools are 
numerous and good, the conservatory of mu- 
sic being of some celebrity. Besides being 
the centre of the book and publishing trade 
of Germany, Leipzig possesses consithj ruble 
manufactures, and has important general 
commerce, carried on especially through its 
three noted fairs at the New-year, Easter, 
and Michaelmas. Leipzig is of Wendish 
origin, and dates from the 11th century. It 
early received the Reformation. In 1631 
Gustavus Adolphus defeated I’illy near it 
at Breitenfeld. It suffered much from the 
Seven Vears’ war. On ( >ctober 1 6 .1 9, 1813, 
the great ‘battle of the nations’ (Volker- 
schlacht) was fought around and in Ijcipzig, 
in which Napoleon received his first defeat. 
Pop. (1900), 455,089. 

Leienig {lls'ni/f,), a town of Saxony, in the 
circle of licipzig and 28 miles from that city, 
on the left bank of the Mulde. Pop. 7315. 

Leistenwein. See Franconian Wines. 

Leitch, WiLMAM Leighton, landscape- 
])ainter, born at Glasgow 1804, died in Lon- 
don 1883. Commencing his career as a 
house-painter in his native city, he removed 
to London early in life and practised scene- 
painting successfully. After five years of 
study in Italy he settled in London, and 
gained celebrity as an art teacher. Among 
his pupils were (^ueen Victoria and all the 
members of the royal family. While em- 
j)loyed in teaching he rarely exhibited, the 
drawings which he produced being mostly 
purchased by his pupils or their friends. At 
the request of a deputation of infiuential 
artists he became a member of the New 
Society of Painters in Water-colours in 1861, 
and from that time was a regular contribu- 
tor to the society’s exhibitions, and to those 
of its successor, the Royal Institute of 
Water-colour Painters. Many of his sub- 
jects are Italian and Sicilian scenery, but 
scenes in Scotland and elsewhere are not of 
unfrequent occurrence. His works (mostly 
in water-colours) are not numerous, but of 
great merit. They are distinguished by 
graceful composition, perfect balance of the 
several parts, and much [>ower iu rendering 
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atmospheric effects. A number of them 
have been engraved as book illustrations 
and as separate prints. 

Leith (Isth), a seaport and parliamentary 
burgh in the county of Midlothian, Scotland, 
about li mile from the centre of Edinburgh, 
on the south shore of the Firth of F orth, on 
both sides of the Water of I^eith. It is 
connected with Edinburgh by Leith Walk 
and other lines of streets, and by branch 
lines of the railways centering in Edin- 
burgh. Among the principal public build- 
ings are the (Mistom-house, exchange build- 
ings, court - house, Trinity House, corn- 
exchange, &c. The chief manufactures are 
rf>peH, sail -(doth, oil-cake, paints, colours, 
artificial manures, and there are shipbuild- 
ing -^ards, iron-foundries, engine - works, 
flour-mills, oil mills and refineries, steam 
Baw-niills, large maltings, an ice -factory, 
he. The foreign trade is chiefly with the 
IJaltic and the princiipal French and Ger- 
man ports, and there is a trade in grain, 
flour, &c., with the United States and 
Canada. I'here are extensive wet-docks, 
and sevciral public graving-docks, capable 
of receiving the largest vessels. Leith is 
mentioned for the first time, under the 
name of Inverleith, in a charter of David I. 
granted in 1128 ; and in 1329 a charter of 
Kobert I, made a grant of the ])ort and 
mills of Leith to the city of Edinburgh. 
It iHHvime an ind(ipendent municipality in 
1832. Leith unites with MuHselhurgh and 
Portobello in sending a member to the 
House of Commons. Pop. (1901), 77,439. 

Leitha, or Lkvtha (li'ta), a river rising in 
Lower Austria, and forming for some dis- 
tance the boundary between the two divi- 
sions of the Austro-Hungarian empire (the 
(/'is-Leitban or Austrian and the Traus- 
Leithau or Hungarian); afterwards passing 
into Hungary and joining the Danube at 
Alteuhurg. 

Leitmeritz (lit'me-rits), a town of Bo 
hernia., beautifully situated on a height 
aboN'e the right bank of the Elbe, 34 miles 
north-west of Prague. It is the see of a 
bishoj), and contains a fine old cathedral. 
Pop. 13,075. 

Leitrim (16'trim), a county of Ireland, 
bounded by Donegal Bay and the counties 
of Donegal, I'ermanagh, (^avau, Longford, 
Boscommoii, and Sligo; about 51 miles long 
by 21 broad; area, 392,363 acres. A con- 
siderable portion of its western boundary is 
formed by the Shannon, which first flows 
through Lough Allen, a lake situated near 


the centre of the <3ounty, and almost cutting 
it in two. The surface in the north is 
somewhat rugged and mountainous, but 
elsewhere generally flat and in part moor- 
ish. In the valleys the soil, resting gener- 
ally on limestone, is fertile. The princiital 
crops are oats and potatoes. The minerals 
include iron, lead, and copper, all at one 
time worked, and coal, still raised to some 
extent. It sends two members to parlia- 
ment. (jounty town, Carrick-on-Shannon. 
]*op. (1901), 69,201. 

Leland, Charles Godfrey, American 
author, bom at Philadelphia 1824; studied 
law, but abandoned it for a literary life. He 
is best known through his (luaiiit Hans 
Breitinaim Ballads in Pennsylvania Dutch, 
and his works on the language and poetry 
of the Gypsies, He died in 1903. 

Leland, or J^aylonde, John, an English 
antiquary, born in l.ondon about 1500, edu- 
cated at St. Paul’s School, and Christ’s 
(College, Cambridge, afterwards studying at 
Oxford and at Paris. On his return Henry 
VI 11. made him his chaplain and librarian, 
and gave him the title of royal anti(piary. 
In 1533 he was (unpowered, by a commis- 
8i(m under the great seal, to search for ob- 
jects of anti(}uity in the arc.hives and libra- 
ries of all cathedrals, abbeys, priories, &c., 
and having spent six years in travelling for 
this purpose he retired to his house in Tjon- 
don to arrange and methodize the mass of 
historical material accpiired. He died in- 
sane, however, in 1552, without having 
comj>l(4ed his task. Tlie great hulk of his 
collections was ultimately placed in the 
Bodleian Library in an indigested state. 
Hearne printed a considerable part, form- 
ing the Itinerary of .)ohn Leland, and 
Lelandi Antiquarii do Rebus Britannicis 
Commentarii. His collections have been 
sedulously mined by sub8e(|uent antiiiuaries. 

Leland, John, an English Presbyterian 
divine, born at Wigan in 1691. Early in 
life ho became the pastor of a Dissenting 
congregation in Dublin, and remained there 
till his death in 1 766. He ac(][uired consider- 
able reputation by his View of the Deistical 
Writers that have appeared in England in 
the last and present century (1754-56). 

Lely. Sir Peter, painter, born at Soest, 
in Westphalia, in 1617 or 1618. Ijely or 
Le Lys was properly a nickname borne by 
his father, whose family name was Van der 
Taes. He was first instructed by Peter 
Grebber at Haarlem, but came to England 
in 1641, and commenced portrait -painting. 
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He finished portraits both of Charles I. and 
of Cromwell; but it was not until the Re- 
storation that he rose to the height of his 
fame. He fell in with the voluptuous taste 
of the new court, and was in great favour 
with Charles II., who knighted him. He 
died in 1680. The Hampton Court collec- 
tif)n of portraits of the ladies of the court of 
Charles II. contains some of his best work; 
the finest of his few historical works being 
the Susannah and the Elders, at Burleigh 
House. 

Leman, Lake, a name sometimes given 
to the Lake of Genova. See GenevOf Lake 

Lemberg (Polish, Lwotr)^ a city of Aus- 
tria, capital of the Kingdom of Calicia, on 
the Peltew, 865 miles K.N. e. from Vienna. 
Idiough founded in the 13th century, it has 
all the appearance of a modern town from 
its rapid increase in recent times. Besides 
being the seat of the government, and the 
iin})ortant courts and public offices neces- 
sarily connected with it, it possesses three 
metro{H)litan sees —Greek, Armenian, and 
Roman Chitholic. It has a university (li- 
brary 86,(*00 volumes), attende<l by alxmt 
1400 students; and the Ossolinsk Literary 
Institute (lil>rary 78,000 volumes). The 
manufactures are extensive and varied, and 
there is a large trade, which is very much 
in the hands of the Jews, who here number 
more than 30,000, Poj). (1900), 159,618. 

Lemma, in mathematics, a preliminary 
proposition, laid down in order to clear the 
way for some following demonstration, and 
ju’efixed either to theorems, in order to ren- 
der their demonstration less perplexed and 
intricate, or to problems, to make their solu- 
tion more easy and short. 

Lemming, a rodent mammal very nearly 
allied to the mouse and rat. There are 
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several species, found in Norway, Lapland, 
Siberia, and the northern parts of America. 
The most noted species is the common or 
European lemming {MyodcB Leminus), of 
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which the body colour is brownish varie- 
gated with black; the sides of the head and 
belly white, or of a grayish tint. The legs 
and tail are of a gray colour. The head is 
large and shortened, the body tbick-set, and 
the limbs stout. It feeds on plants, and is 
exceedingly destructive to vegetables and 
crops. It burrows under the ground at a 
limited depth. It is very prolific, and vast 
hordes sometimes migrate towards the At- 
lantic anti the Gulf of Bothnia, destroying 
all vegetation in their path. Great numbers 
of wild animals- bears, wolves, foxes - hang 
ujKm them in their mart;h, making them 
their prey, thus tending to keep their num- 
bers ill some degree in check. 

Lemna. See Duck-weed. 

Lemnian Earth, a kind of astringent 
medicinal earth, of a fatty consistence and 
reddish colour, used in the same cases as bole. 
It reniove.s impurities like soap. It was 
originally found in Lemnos, but occurs also 
in Bohemia, Russia, and India, resulting 
from decay of felspathic rocks, like kaolin, 
to which it is related. Called also 

Lemni8ca'ta,or Lkmniscatk, in geometry, 
the name given to a curve having the form 
of the figure 8, with both parts symmetrical. 

Lemnos (now /Stidivicne), the most nor- 
therly island of the Grecian Archipelago, 
between the Hellespont and Mount Athos. 
It has an area of 147 sepmre miles, and 
abounds in vines, wheat, Ac. The princi- 
pal town on the island is Limno, or Kastro. 
Lemnos formerly contained a volcano, Mosy- 
chlus, which was regarded as the workshop 
of Hephaistos (Vulcan). Pop. 27,000. 

Lemoine (le-rnwan), Fuanvoih, French 
historical painter, boni in 1688. In 1718 
he became member of the Academy, and 
on his return from a visit to Italy in 1723 
was appointed professor at the Academy. 
He painted the cha[>el of the Holy Virgin 
in the church of St. Sulpice, and subse- 
quently the ceiling in the Hall of Hercules 
at Versailles, a painting 64 feet long and 
64 broad, which occupied him seven years. 
In a fit of insanity he put an end to his life 
in 1737. 

Lem'on, the fruit of the lemon-tree {Ci- 
trus Limonum), originally brought from the 
tropical parts of Asia, but now cultivated 
very extensively in the south of Europe, 
especially in Sicily. It is of the same 
genus as the orange and citron, and differs 
little from the lime. It is a knotty- 
wooded tree of rather irregular growth, 
about 8 feet high ; the leaves are oval, and 
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contain scattered glands which are filled 
with a volatile oil. The shape of the fruit 
is oblong, and its internal structure is sirai* 
lar to that of the orange. 1'he juice is acid 
and agreeable; and in addition to its use in 
beverages is employed by calico-printers to 
discharge colours. As expressed from the 
ripe fruit it has a specific gravity of 1 *04, 
and contains about 1*5 i)er cent of citric acid. 
It also contains sugar, albuminous and vege- 
table matters, and some mineral matter, 
nearly half of which consists of potash, llie 
oil of Icmoth is a volatile oil of yellow or 
greenish colour got from the fresh rind of 
the lemon. It is U8e<l in perfumery, and in 
medicine as a stimulant and rubefacient; it 
also forms an ingredient of syrup of lemoti 
and tincture of lemon. 

Lemon, Mark, humorist and dramatic 
writer, born in London in 1809. He made 
his first literary essays in the lighter drama, 
supplying the London stage with more than 
sixty pieces, farces, melodramas, and come- 
dies. On the establishment of Punch in 184 1 
he became joint-editor with Henry Mayhew, 
and two years later sole editor. He was 
also the literary editor of the Illustrated 
Tjondon News, and an occasional writer for 
Dickens’ Household Words, Onee-a-Week, 
and other periodicals. Among his later 
productions are some novels of average 
merit. He died in 1870. 

Lemonade, a drink made of water, sugar, 
and the juice of lemons. A good recipe is: 
two sliced lemons, ‘2 A oz. of sugar, boiling 
water, 1.^ pint; mix, cover up the vessel, 
let it stand, with oc(^asional stirring, till 
cold, then strain off the liquid. Aerated 
bottled lemonade may be prepai’ed by put- 
ting lemon syrup into a bottle, and filling 
up with aerated water at a bottling ma- 
chine. 

Lemon-kali, a name sometimes given to 
the effervescing beverage formed by mixing 
lemon-juice with dissolved bicarbonate of 
potash. 

Lemons, Sai.t op. See Sorref Salt of. 

Lempriere (lem'pri-ar), John, D.D., a 
native of Jersey, born about 1750, gradu- 
ated at Oxford as A.M. in 1792, in which 
year ho became head-master of Abingdon 
grammar-school. He was afterwards master 
of the free grammar-school at Exeter. In 
1811 he was presented to the rectory of 
Meeth, Devon.shire, vdiich living, together 
with that of Newton Petrock, in the same 
county, he held till his death. His Classical 
Dictionary, published in 1792, was of great 


value in its day. Amongst his other works 
was a Universal Biography, published in 
1808. He died in 1824. 

Le'mur, a name popularly given to any 
member of the Leniuroida, a sub-order of 
the (^uadrumana or Monkeys, but more 
strictly confined to members of the family 
Lemuridai. Their zoological position has 
been a matter of considerable debate, as 
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they possess characteristics which distin- 
guish them from the monkeys, and ally them 
with the insect! vores and rodents. The 
simplest classification places them, however, 
with the lower Cinadrnmana. The Lemu- 
ridje or True Lemurs are specially distin- 
guished by the habitually four-footed or 
ipiadrupedal mode of progression. The tail 
(except in the short-tailed Indris) is elon- 
gated and furry, but is never prehensile. 
'Fhe hind limbs are longer than the fore 
limbs; the second toe in the hind foot being 
long and claw-like, and the nails of all the 
other toes being flat. The fourth digit of the 
hand, and especially of the foot, is longer 
than the others. The thumb can always be 
opposed to the other fingers, and has a broad, 
flattened nail. The ears are small and the 
eyes large. The incisor teeth are generally 
four, the canines two, and the molars twelve 
in each jaw. The true lemura are exclu- 
sively confined to Madagascar and neigh- 
bouring islands, but other members of the 
family are found in Africa anil as far east as 
the Philippines. They are all arboreal in 
their habits, and subsist chiefly upon a vege- 
table diet, but also eat insects, and the 
smaller birds and their eggs. 

Lem'ures, among the ancient Romans, 
the name given to the ghosts or souls of 
the dead. In order to appease them a cere- 
mony called Icmitria was observed on the 
nights of the 9th, 11th, and 13th May, 
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Lemu'ria, a hypothetical continent sup- 
posed by some to have at one time extended 
from Madagascar and S. Africa across what 
is now the Indian Ocean to the Asiatic 
Archipelago: named from its ctjrresponding 
with the habitat of the lemurs. 

Ijemuroi'da. See Ijtmur. 

Lena, a river of Siberia, one of the lar- 
gest in the world, rising on the north-wes- 
tern side of the mountains which skirt the 
western shore of Lake Baikal, about 70 
miles E.N.E, of Irkutsk. It flows in a 
winding course, and discharges itself through 
several branches into the Arctic Ocean in 
lat. 73° N., and Ion. about 128'" e. Its course, 
windings included, is about 2770 miles. 

Lenclos (lan-kln), Annk, a notorious 
Frenchwoman, better known as Ninon dr 
Lenclos, born at Paris in 1615 or 1616, die<l 
1705. Notwithstanding her reputation for 
gallantry the most respectable ladies of the 
time, such as La Fayette, La Rablibre, and 
Maintenon, cultivated her frierulship, and 
in her old age her house was the rendezvous 
of the most distinguished personages of the 
city and court. Rcarron consulted her on 
his romances, St. Evremond on his poems, 
Molifere on his comedies, l'\)ntenelle on his 
dialogues, and I^a lb>chefoucauld on his 
maxims. Richelieu is said to have been her 
first lover, and (k)ligny, (domh’, R^’ivigiw'^, &,c., 
were her lovers and friends. She retained 
the charms of her manners and conversa- 
tion, and to some extent of her person, to 
extreme old age. She died 1705. Certain 
spurious letters pass under her name. 

Lenkoran', a Russian town and harbour 
on the Caspian Sea near Baku. Pop. 8768. 

Lennep, a town of Prussia, province of 
Rheinland, 21 miles K.8.E. of Diisseldorf, 
with worsted and woollen manufactures. 
Pop. 8844. 

Lennep, Jacob van, Dutch novelist, his- 
torian, and dramatist, born 1802, died 1868. 
He was a successful advocate, and was at- 
torney-general for North Holland. In litera- 
ture he was representative of the romantic 
movement in Holland. He left upwards of 
thirty plays, a collection of poems, and sev- 
eral historical works, but is perhaps best 
known by his historical romances, De Roos 
van Dekama, Klaasje Zevenster, &c. 

Lenni-Lenape, the name by which the 
Delaware Indians call themselves. See 
Delaware. 

Lennox, Charlotte Ramsay, novelist, 
was born in New York in 1720, but lived 
from the age of fifteen in London, where she 
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died in 1804. She was iriendly with Rich- 
ardson and Johnson, who is said to have 
written the last chapter of the Keinalc 
Quixote { 1753), the best known of her works. 
Her other works included Shakspore Illus- 
trated ( 1 7 58 - 54), a collection of the tales used 
by Shakspere for his dramas, a translation 
of Sully’s Memoirs, Henrietta (1758), Phi- 
lander (1758), Sophia (1763), 

Lennoxtown, a town of Scotland, comity 
of Stirling, 9 miles north of (Jlasgow, with 
print-works, bleach-fields, alum-works, kv.. 
Pop. 2651. 

Lenocinium, in Scots law, the connivance 
of the husband at his wife’s adultery. 

Lenormant ( le - nor - iiiiin ), C n a h lks, 
French archfcologist, born 1802; in 1825 
made inspector of fine arts. He accom- 
panied ( diampolHon to Egypt in 1 828, and 
afterwards became chief of the section of 
fine arts at the ministry of the interior, 
professor at the Sorbonne, and professor of 
hlgyptiau arclueology at the (‘ollege of 
I’ ranee. He left a considerable number of 
treatises in various departments of archieo- 
logical research. Died 1859. 

Lenormant, Eu.anooih, French archuMilo- 
gist, born 1837; son of (liarlcs Lenormant. 
After travelling in the East he became, in 
1874, professor arclueology at the Bihlio- 
thcipie Nationale. He died in 1883. He 
was an authority on the (Uineiform inscrip- 
tions and the Aceadian language. His lihicf 
w'orks were: Chefs d’(Euvrc de I’Art An- 
tii^ue (1867-69); Manuel d’Histoiro Anci- 
enne de l’( )rient (1881 ); Lettres Assyriolo- 
gicpies (1871 79); l^es Premihres Civilisa- 
tions (1874); Les Sciences Occultes cn Asie 
(1874-75); La Monnaie dans rAnti<|uitc 
(1878 79); I^a Crand Crhce (1881); lies 
Origines de THistoire d’aprhs la Bible 
(1880-84). 

Lendtre (le-notr), Andki':, a French archi- 
tect and ornamental gardener, born 1613. 
His plans for the decoration of the park of 
Versailles contributed principally to estab- 
lish his reputation. He aftorwarils embel- 
lished the gardens of Trianon, Chantilly, St. 
Cloud, Sceaux, the Tuileries, &c. Jjouih 
XIV. in 1675 bestowed on him letters oi 
nobility. He died in 1700. His style ol 
ornamental planting was fashionable in Bri- 
tain, till it was sufierseded by the designs 
of Kent, Brown, and the modern lamlscapo 
gardeners. 

Lens, a transparent substance, usually 
glass, BO formed that rays of light passing 
through it are made to change their direc- 
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tion, and to ma^ify or diminish objects at 
a certain distance. Lenses are double con- 
vex, or convex on both sides; double-con- 
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of h(!nHea. 

a, Plaiio-conoave. 6, iJouhle-concave. 

c, Pliino-convex. d, Oouhlo-convex. 

«, AIciiiwiuH. /, Coiicavo-ccmvox. 

cave, or concave on both sides; plano-con- 
vex, or plano-concave, that is, with one side 
plane and the other convex or concave, or 
convex on one side and concave on the other. 
If the convexity be greater than the con- 
cavity, or if the two surfaces would meet 
if produced, the lens is called a meniscus; 
and if the concavity be greater than the con- 
vexity, the lens is termed concavo ’Convex. 
See Optics^ Microscope^ Telescope. 

Lent, the forty days’ fast in spring, begin- 
ning with Ash Wednesday and ending with 
Easter Sunday. In the Latin Church Lent 
formerly lasted but thirty -six days; in the 
hth century four days were added, in imita- 
tion of the forty days’ fast of the Saviour, 
and this usage became general in the Western 
Church. The close of I^ent is celebrated in 
R. Catholic countries with great rejoicings, 
and the Carnival is held just before it be- 
gins. The English Church has retained 
Lent and many other fasts, b\it gives no 
directions respecting abstinence from food. 

Lentibulariess, a small natural order of 
monopetalous exogens, growing in water 
or in marshy places, sometimes epiphytes. 
The flowers (often large and handsome) are 
usually yellow, violet, or blue. There are 
four genera, of which Utricularia (bladder- 
wort) and Pimjuicula (butterwort) are the 
best known. 

Lentil {Eruum lens), a plant belonging to 
the papilionaceous division of the nat. order 
Leguminosie, cultivated in Southern and 
Central Europe. It is an annual, rising 
with weak stalks about 18 inches, and with 
whitish flowers hanging from the axils of 
the leaves. Two varieties are cultivated-— 
the large garden lentil and the common 
Jield lentil , — the former distinguished by 
its size and the greater cjuantity of mealy 
substance which it will afford. The straw 
of lentils makes good fodder. As food for 
man the seeds are very nutritious, and in 


Egypt, Syria, &c., are a chief article of diet. 
In (ireat Britain their use for food has in- 
creased of late years, and it is to them that 
the foods advertised as revalenta or erva- 
lenta owe their name. 

Lenti'ni, a town of Sicily, province of 
Syracuse. It has interesting ruins, and a 
considerable trade. Pop. 13,202. 

Lentis'eus, or Lkntisk, the mastich-tree 
(Pistacia lentiscus), a tree of the nat. order 
Anacardiaceas, a native of Arabia, Persia, 
Syria, and the south of Europe. The wood 
is of a pale brown, and resinous and fra- 
grant. See Maslich. 

Lento (Italian, slow), a term used in 
music; rather faster than adagio. 

Leo, the Lion, the fifth sign of the zodiac, 
between (Jancer and Virgo. 1’he sun enters 
it about July 22, and leaves it about August 
23. The constellation contains S^5 stars, and 
is noteworthy for its remarkable nebulte. 



There is also a constellation of the northern 
hemisphere known as Leo Minor, and con- 
taining 53 stars. 

Leo I,, St. Leo, called the Great, pope, 
bom about 390. The Popes Celestine I. 
and Sixtus III. employed him in impor- 
tant ecclesiastical affairs, and on the death 
of Sixtus III. in 440 he was elevated to 
the papal chair. I’he beginning of his pon- 
tificate w^as marked by persecutions of all 
holding the Manichean, Pelagian, Priscil- 
Uan, and Eutychean heresiea He was em- 
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ployed by Valentinian to intercede for peace 
with Attila, who, at hia request, evacuated 
Italy. From the Vandal Genaeric, however, 
he was unable to obtain more than the pro- 
mise to forbid the murder of the citizens, the 
burning of the city, and the plunder of the 
three principal churches in Home. His death 
took place in 461. He is the first pope 
whose writings — sermons, letters, &:c. — 
have been preserved. In his main ambition 
to establish the supremacy of the Apostolic 
chair over the whole Christian CJhurch he 
was defeated at the Council of Chalcedon 
(lol), which affirmed the independence of 
the see of C/onstantinople. 

Leo III., a Koman by birth, elected pope 
on the death of Adrian I. in 795. He 
commenced Ids rule by making siibiidssion 
to (ffiarlemagne, so that when driven from 
liome in 799 by his rival Paschal, Charle- 
magne re-established him on his throne, 
receiving from him in 800 the imperial 
crown. Ijeo died in 816. 

Leo X., Giovanni de’ Medici, second 
son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, born at 
Florence in 1475, received the tonsure in 
his seventh year, and was loaded with l>ene- 
fices. In 1488, when only thirteen years 
old, he was made a cardinal, and in 1492 
took his seat as a meml)er of the Holy 
Ckdlege at Horne. Pope J ulius 1 1. made him 
governor of Perugia, and in 1511 placed him, 
with the title of Legate of Hologna, at the 
head of his forces in the holy league against 
France. He was made prisoner by the 
French at the battle of Ravenna in 1512, 
but soon after regained his freedom and re- 
turned to Bologna, where he conducted the 
government as legate. After contributing 
to the i-e-establishment of the Medici he 
remained at Florence until the death of 
tl ulius II. recalled him to Rome. Although 
oidy a deacon, he was chosen to succeed 
J ulius in 1 513. He made a favourable peace 
with Louis XII., who was compelled to 
abandon Italy, and public tramiuillity be- 
ing thus restored in the first year of his 
government, he gave all his attention to the 
promotion of literature and the arts. The 
university at Rome was restored and en- 
dowed; a society established for the publi- 
cation of Greek authors, and great encour- 
agement given to scholars. In 1515 he had 
an interview with Francis I. at Bologna, 
and formed with him a concordat, which re- 
mained in force nearly three hundred years, 
and gave to the king the right to nominate 
bishops in his own dominions. To procure 
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money, particularly for the comi>letion of Si 
Peter’s, he encouraged the sale of indul- 
gences, an abuse which incidentally pro- 
moted the Reformation, in calling forth the 
attacks of Luther. Leo died suddenly in 
1521. 

Leo'ben, a town of Austria, in Styria, 25 
miles N.N.w. of Gratz, on the right bank of 
the Mur. Pop. 10,204. 

Leobsohiitz (la'oi)-8hut8), a town of Prus- 
sia, provinc’e of Silesia, 31 miles .s.h.w. Op- 
})eln, on the Zinna. Manufactures: woollen 
and linen cloth, ribbons, and leather. Pop. 
12,239. 

Leominster (lem'ster or lem'in stcr), an 
old municipal (formerly a pari.) borough and 
market town of England, county of Here- 
ford, 12 miles north of Hereford, in a fertile 
valley on the right bank of the liUgg. 'Jdie 
spacious priory church (restored and enlarged 
in 1866 and 1879) exliibits fine Sf)ecimeu8 
of Norman and Early Enj^lish architecture, 
l^eathcr glove making is the chief industry. 
Pop. 5826. 

Leominster, a town of the I Fnitod States, 
Worcester county, MassachuHotts, on the 
Nashua River, 40 miles vv.n.w. of Boston. 
It is the centre of tin* coml) manufacture of 
the state. Pop. 12,392. 

Leon (l.a-ou'), one of the old divisions 
of Spain, formerly a kingdom, is bounded 
north by Asturias, east by ( )ld ( iastile, south 
by Estremadura, and wtist by I'ortugal and 
Galicia. It is now divided into the pro- 
vinces of Leon, Zamora, and Salamanca. 

Leon, a town of Spain, capital of the 
province and ancient kingdom of the s.ame 
name, 176 miles north-west of M.'idrid. 
It is for the most part in a somewhat de- 
cayed condition. The principal tidifices are 
the cathedral, a beautiful speciuHiii of the 
purest Gothic; the church of San Isidoro, an 
ancient massive Btructure; and the fine old 
palace, called La Gasa de l(»g Guzmanes. 
Pop. L5,300. — The province has the Asturias 
08 its northern boundary, a branch of which 
mountains divides it into two portions. The 
western j)ortion is adapted rather for pasture 
than tillage, but the eastern has wide and 
undulating plains, on which the vine and 
various grain crojm are successfully culti- 
vated. Area, 6166 square miles. Pop. 
370,000. 

Leon, a town of Central America, ca})ital 
of the department of Leon, state of Nica- 
ragua, on a large and fertile plain near the 
Pacific coast. It is regularly built, and the 
public buildings, which are considered among 
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the finest in Central America, include a mas- 
sive cathedral, an old episcopal palace, a new 
episcopal palace, and several churches. A 
railway connects it with the coast at < ’orinto. 
The town has suffered a good deal from the 
civil wars. Pop. 45,000. 

Leon, a town of Mexico, state of Guana- 
juato, on a fertile plain more than 6000 feet 
above sea-level, a well-built j)lace, with 
flourishing industries of various kinds, which 
its railway connections arc helping to dc- 
veloj). Fop. 80,000. 

Leonardo da Vinci. See Vlnri, 
Leonard’s, St. See //(lyitinf/s. 

Leonfor’te, a town of Sicily, in the pro- 
vinc(i of ( Catania, and 07 riiiles w.n.w. of Ca- 
tanit.. It carries on a considerable trade in 
corn, wine, and silk. Foj>. 15,615. 

Leonidas, in Greek history, a king of 
Sparta, who asccinled the throne 491 B.c. 
When Xerxes invaded Greece, the Greek 
congress assigned to Leonidas the commainl 
of the force destined to defend the pa8.s of 
Thermopylic. 1 1 is force, according to Hero- 
dotus, amounted to over 5000 men, of whom 
,‘{00 were Spartans. After the Persians had 
made several vain attempts t<» force the 
pass, a Greelv named Ephlaltes betrayed to 
them a mountain path by which Leonidas 
was assailed from tlie I'car, and he and his 
followers fell after a desperate resistance 
(B.C. 480). 

Le’onine Verso, a kind of liatin verse, 
in vogue in the middle ages, consisting of 
hexameters and pentameters, of wddch the 
final and middle syllables rhyme; so called 
from Leo or Leonius, a pt)et of the 12th 
century, who made use of it. I'he follow- 
ing distich may serve as an example, l^eing 
tht; Jjatin version of ‘The devil was sick,’ 
&c. ; — 

‘Da'inon lanH:iirbat, moiiachus tunc esse volebat; 

Ast ubi convaliiit, nmnsit ut ante fuit.’ 

Leon’todon. See I)a7hddion. But dande- 
lion is often put in a separate genus, Tar- 
axaciwi (being called T. ojfioindlc or '1\ (/e/ns- 
/cr>n/.'»), certain allied plants being assigned 
to Leontodon. 

• Leopard {Fdla feopardiis), a carnivorous 
mammal inhabiting Africa, I’ersia, India, 
C’hina, &c., by some regarded as identical 
with the panther. I'he ground or general 
body-cohmr of both is a yellowish fawn, 
which is slightly paler on the sides, and be- 
comes white under the body. Both are also 
marked with black spots of varimis sizes, 
irregularly dispersed, a number of them 


being ring-shaped. The African animal 
seems to have these ring-spots chiefly on 
the hack, and to this form some wt»uld 
specially assign the name of leopard. It 
preys upon antelopes, monkeys, and the 



Leopard (Felis leopardns) 


smaller (juadrupeds, rarely attacking man 
unless itself attacked. It can ascend trees 
with great ease, often using them both for 
refuge and ambush. It is not infrequently 
trapped by means of pitfalls. Besides the 
common leopard there is also a useful and 
<locile Asiatic species, the chetah or hunt- 
ing leopard {FdU juhdta). See ChcUdi. 

Leopardi, Giacomo, (’ount, Italian poet 
and scholar, borii in 1798. He conducted 
his own education, and at an early age he 
ha<l written a History of Astronomy, and 
translated, with learned notes, Porphyry’s 
Jjife of Plotinus. He also translated into 
Italian verse the Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice, some fragments of the Odyssey, &c. 
A commentary on Petrarch, and an essay 
on the errors of the ancients, appeared in 
1815; and in 1818-20 an ode to Italy and 
other p<)ems raised him to the first rank of 
lyric poets. He lived at various times in 
Koine, Milan, Pologna, Florence, almost 
constantly a victim of ill-health; in 1833 
he removed to Naples, where he died 14th 
dune, 1837. 

Leopard’s - bane, iloron ieum p<( rdali- 
(inoheSj natural order Com[)Osita;, a roluist 
British plant, with large roughish leaves and 
conspicuous yellow flower-heads. 

Leopard-wood, the wood of Fros/mum 
Auhlettiiy a tree of Trinidad and Guiana, 
allied to the cow-tree. 

Le'opold I., King of the Belgians, son of 
a Duke of Saxe-Cobui^, was born in 1790. 
In 1816 he married the Princess Charlotte, 
heir-apparent of Great Britain, who died in 
1817. In 1831 he accepted the crown of 
Belgium. He married a daughter of King 
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Louis Philippe of France, by whom he be- 
came the father of Leopold II., the present 
sovereign. After a prosperous and 
uneventful reign he died in 18(15. 

Leopold I. See Germany. 

Lepadldsa, the barnacles or goose-mussels, 
a family of cirriped crustaceans, free-swim- 
ming when in the larva state, but when 
adult attached by the antennie to sub- 
marine bodies. See Barn/tele. 

Lepan'to, or Kpakto (ancient Naupactu.^)^ 
a seaport town of (ireece, in the nome of 
Phokis, on the Gulf i»f (\)riTith or l^epanto, 
near the Strait of Lepanto. Its harbour is 
now silted up, but it was anciently of con- 
siderable importance. It is memorable for 
the naval battle, from which dated the de- 
cline of the Turlcish power in Europe, 
fought within the gulf on 7th October, 1.571, 
between the Ottoman licet and the com- 
bined Heets of the Oliristian states of the 
Mediterranean, under Don John of Austrhi, 
when tlu) former, consisting of 200 galhys 
and 00 other vessels, wiis (lestroyed. The 
strait coimects the Gulf of (\)rinth with the 
Gulf of Patras, and is about 1 mile wide at 
its narrowest j)art. 

Lepas, the generic name of the barn n-cles. 
See Lepaditld' and Huraaelr. 

Leper. See Leprumj. 

Leper-houses, houses for the treatment 
of lepro.sy; once v(!ry numerous in England, 
nearly every important town having one or 
more of these houses, The house of llurton 
Ijazars in Leicestershire, built by a general 
8ul)scri[>tion raised over England in the time 
of King Stephen, was the head of all lazar- 
houses in England. It was dependent on 
the leper-house at Jerusalem. From the 
Criisjules until the Iveforination these houses 
flourished .and mnltiplied. Gra^lually, how 
ever, as better habits and treatment began 
to diminish diseases of the class for which 
they were used, these houses declined, and 
were aV)andoned or appropriatetl to other 
objects, 

Lepid'ium, an extensive genus of herbs 
or undershrubs of the nat, order Cruciferu\ 
L, mtivum is the common garden -cress. 

Lepidoden'dron (Greek lepu^ scale, and 
dendron^ tree), a genus of fossil plants, 
cryptogamic and acrogenous. The stalks 
are dichotomous, the leaves simple, linear, 
or lanceolate, but only towards the ex- 
tremity. Their internal structure is inter- 
mediate between that of the Coniferae and 
I>ycopodiaces5. They are found only in the 
coal-measures. Some of the species were of 
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immense size, fragments of Mtems being 
found upwards of 40 feet in length. 

Lepidoganoi'dei, a sub-order of ginu>id 
fishes, distinguished from the 
placoganoid fishes by their 
external covering consisting 
of scales, and not, as in the 
latter, of plates. ^Jdie Ix'st- 
known living fishes belonging 
to the Ivepidoganoidei are tlu) 
bony pike and the polypterus. 

Lopid'olite, or Litima 
Mica, a species of mic.aoetair- 
ring in oblhpie rhombic 
hexagonal prisms, orinnuusscs > 
composed of siuall ervst!illiue 
scales. Its colour is pink or 
peach-blossom, passing into 
gray; lustre pearly; easily ' 

Hjdit into thin trauslueent 
flexible scales or plates. J’he 
miner.il is one of the principal 
sources of the metal lithium. 

Lepidop'tera (( Jreek, /epfs, 
a scale; pfrron^ a wing), ilu^ 

Hchintifie name of tlie order of insects 
which includes the butterHies and motlis 
(which seel, and which is so named from 
the presence of innnmeinble small niern- 
branoUH scales, which come otf like fine 
dust or powder wlusu the wings (four in 






btoniberKii. 



Lupidoptura. 

1, Ilnttcrfly— //ipp«rc/«a yalatfuta. uiarbkcl whit») but- 
t<‘rfly. 2 . 1 ltiwk'm(>th<)rH]thiux-~Ma(rQgl(mastdlat((rH)ii, 
humniiuR-ltird hawk-moth. 8 , Moth Alrr<uaH ffnmHii- 
lariata, inagpio moth. I, l*ali>i and npiral mouth of hut- 
torfiy. r>, AutomifK -o, Uuttfrfly'H; i», HpIuiix’h; c, Moth m, 
«, P(»rtion of wiiiK of oahhage->)utterfly, with part of ttu! 
acaluH removed. 7, Hcalen of do. inaKiiifted. 


number) are touched by the finger. The 
scales are merely modifications of the hairs 
with which the wings of most other instrcts 
are covered; and from the presence of thess 
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scales the beautiful tints and colours of the 
lepidopterouB insects are derived. The 
Butterflies form the diurnal Lepidoptera; 
whilst the Moths, flying about chiefly at 
twilight or during the night, are termed 
crepuscular or noeturmd Lepidoptera. 

Lepidosi'ren, the scientific appellation of 
the mud-fishes. See Dipnoi. 

Lepidos'teus, the generic name of the 
bony pike of the North American lakes. 
See Hony Pike. 

Lepldus, M. .I'AiiLfiJH, Roman triumvir, 
pnetor n.€. 49, consul with .hilius Caesar in 
46, and in 44 ap{)ointed by Cfesar to the 
government of Narboncse Gaul and Nearer 
Spain. He was in Rome at the time of 
Cfcsar’s death, and joined Mark Antony. In 
43 he united with Antony and ( Ictavianus to 
form the triumvirate, obtaining Spain and 
Narboncse (iaid in the division of the em- 
j)ire. After the battle of Philippi (42) a re- 
division took place, in which Lepidus re- 
ceived Africa, where he remained till 36, 
when he was summoned by Augustus to 
assist him against Sextus Pornpey. He 
then tried to seize Sicily, but was overcome 
by Augustus, who deprived him of his tri- 
umvirate, and banished him to Cfirceii, where 
he lived under strict surveillance. He died 
n.o. 13. 

Lepis'midse, a family of minute wingless 
insects belonging to the order Thysanura, 
having the abdomen furnished at its ex- 
tremity with three caudal bristles, which are 
used in leaping. I^he common species (Ac- 
pisma saccharina) is found under wet planks, 
or in similar damp situations. 

Leporldss, the hare tribe, or the family 
of rodents of which the genus Lepus is the 
type. 

Lep'rosy (Greek, lepros, rough), a name 
apjdied at one time to several different skin 
diseases chai-acterized by roughness or scali- 
ness. True leprosy is the elephantiasis of 
the CJ reeks, the lepra of the Arabs, whose 
old English name wtis the inyekic ail or 
great disease. It is to be distinguished 
from the elephantiasis of the Arabs, which 
is a local overgrowth of skin and subcutane- 
ous tissue, chiefly of the extremities and 
genital organs, and is non-contagious. Of 
true leprosy there are several well-marked 
types. The first is characterized by the 
formation of nodules or tubercles in the 
skin, common about the eyebrows, where 
they destroy the hair, and produce a frown- 
ing or leonine aspect. After a time the 
nodules break down, forming ulcers, which 


discharge for a time, and may cause ex- 
tensive destruction and deformity. The 
tubercles may form in the nostrils, in the 
throat altering the voice, on the eyelids ex- 
tending into apd destroying the eyeball. 
In the second type the chief features are 
insensibility and numbness of parts of the 
skin, accompanied by deep-seated pains, 
causing sleeplessness and restlessness. In a 
third variety ranch mutilation occurs owing 
to the loss of bones, chiefly of the liml)B, a 
portion of a limb being frecjuently lopped 
off painlessly at a joint. All these varieties 
begin with the appearance on the skin of 
blotches of a dull coppery or purplish tint, 
the affected part being thickened, puffy, 
and coarse-looking. When the redness dis- 
appears a stain is left, or a white blotch. 
Leprosy is now believed to be caused by a 
minute organism — a bacillus (see Oerm 
Theory of Disease), and to be contagious. 
T'hough the disease is not so widespread as 
at one time it was, it still prevails in Nor- 
way and Iceland, the coasts of the Black 
Sea and Me<liteiTanean, in Madagascar, 
Mauritius, Madeira, the Greek Archipelago, 
I^ast and W est Indies, Palestine, the Pacific 
Islands, &c. 

Lep'sius, Kari. Richard, distinguished 
(Jennan P^gyptologist, bom 1810, died 1884. 
After studying at Leipzig, Gottingen, and 
I>erlin, he carried on studies and researches 
at Paris, Rome, and London, and he also 
made two visits to Egypt. He was pro- 
fe88(>r in the Berlin University, director of 
the Egyptian section of the royal museum, 
director of the royal institute, head of the 
royal library, <fec. He was author of a large 
number of imjK)rtant works on Egyptian 
subjects. 

Leptocar'dia, Midler’s name for the low- 
est order of fishes, represented by the lance- 
let, now called Pharyngobranchii. 

Lepus, the genus of rod(‘nts which com- 
prises the hares and the rab])its. 

Lerici (hl'ri-chS), a seaport of Northern 
Italy, in the province of Genoa, on the east- 
ern shore of the Gulf of Spezzia, 57 miles 
E.8.E. of Genoa. Pop. 5217. 

Ler'ida (ancient Ilerda), a town of Spain, 
province of Lerida, Catalonia, on the right 
bank of the Segre, here crossed by a hand- 
some bridge of seven arches, 84 miles w.n.w. 
of Barcelona. As the key of Aragon and 
Catalonia it was early fortified, and still con- 
tinues to be one of the most important mili- 
tary fH>ints in Spain. Pop. 21,337. - The 
province, bounded north by Prance, has au 
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Area of 4774 square miles, traversed by 
ramifications of the Pyrenees. Pop. 291,624. 

Larins (la-ran). The, several small islands 
off the south coast of France. The largest, 
St. ^larguerite, is occupied by a prison, 
especially famous as the residence for twelve 
yeai-8 of the IVlan in the Iron Mask. The 
second, St. Honorat, contains the ruins of a 
once celebrated monastery. 

Lerma, Francisco (Iomez dk Sandoval 
Y Ko.jas, Dukk of, born about 1550, Spanish 
minister under Philip HI. from 1598 to 
1(518. His career was chiefly marked by 
the unfavourable terms on which he con> 
eluded peace with England (1604) and the 
ITnited Provinces (1608); ainl by the deci-ee 
of proscription issued in 1609, which drove 
thousands of Moorish families from Spain 
and confiscated much of their property. 
Under Philip IV. his administration of 
the treasury was challenged, and he was 
compelled to refund considerable sums. He 
died in 1625. 

Lermontoff, Mkiiaei., llussian poet, 
horn 18M, killed in a duel 1811. He was 
for a time ati imperial page, and then an 
oHieer of the guard. II is first important 
poem, on the death of i’usVikin, caused Ids 
temporaj'V banisliinent to the ( 'aucasuH. 
His poems, which include 'J’he Novice, 'I’he 
I >emon, Ismail Bey, &c., belong to the 
Byronic school. 

Lemae'adas, a group of parasitic suctorial 
crustaceans, of the order Iclithyophthira or 
fish -lice, having the mouth armed with 
pi(Tcing nmndibles, and ff)und attached to 
fishes. The young lernu'an as it first comes 
from the egg is provided with eyes, antenme, 
and locomotive limbs, but tlie lim)>s, eyes, 
and other organs of sense disappear when 
it assumes the parasitic condition. 

Leros, a I’lirkish island in the /Egean, 
off the coast of Asia Minor, 3.5 miles south 
of Samos; length 6 miles, width 4 miles; 
pop. 3000 . 

Leroux (le-ro), Pierre, writer on social 
itid economic questions, bom at Paris 1798. 
fi'or some time his journal the Globe was an 
important Saint -Simonian organ, but he 
afterwards withdrew from that lK>dy. He 
was editor of the Kevne Encyclop^dique 
(1882), and part editor of the New Encyclo- 
pedia ( 1 838). H o was afterwards associated 
with Viardot and George Sand in founding 
the Revue Independante (1841), and sat in 
the National Assembly (1848) as an ex- 
treme radical. From 1 851 to 1869 he lived 
in Jersey and Switzerland, but returned to 
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Paris after the amnesty, and died there in 
1871. His chief work was his l»e I’Hu- 
manit^ (1839). 

Lerwick (ler'wik), a seaport town Scot- 
land, capital of Shetland, in Bressay Sound, 
on the south-eastern shore of Mainland. 
'I’here are no mannfactures of conseejnence; 
but the trade, favtuired by the fine anchor- 
age in the bay, is considerable. Many of 
the inhabitants are employed in the fisheries. 
Poj). (1901), 4281. 

Le Sage, or TiF.sAUE (Ic-siizh), Alain KeniJ;, 
French novelist and dramatic writer, born in 
1668 at Sar/.eau, in Brittany. He studied 
at the college of the desnits at Vannes, 
in 1(592 went to Paris to study law, and in 
1(594 ho married. To J)rocm•(^ a livelihood 
lie abandoned law for literature, his first 
attempts being in imitation of the Spauisli 
drama. He snhseipieiitly translated Avol- 
laneda's continuation of the Adventures f>f 
Don (hn.xote, and a comedy of ( ’ahhuon; but 
his first suciess was with his (Crispin llival 
de son Maltre (1707). Le Diable Boittuix, 
imitated from a Spanish romance, KI I )iablo 
(V)juelo, appeared the same ytuir. In 1715 
lie published the first two volumes of Gil 
Bias, one of the best romanees in the French 
language, the third volume appearing in 
1721, the fourth in 1735. In 17552 he ])ub- 
lished Les A ventures de (Juzman d’Alfa- 
rache (based on Aleman’s work); and the 
following year Les A ventures de BolsTt, 
dit le (diovalier de Beaiichesue, containing 
the real history of a freeViooter, from papers 
furnished by his widow, hi 17554 ap])eared 
L’Histoire (rKstovaniile Gonzales, fi’lie last 
of his novels was lai Bachelier de Sala- 
nianqiio (17518). He died in 1747. He 
wrote also many theatrieal }>iece8, &c. 

Lesbos, a Greek island situated off the 
north-west coast of Asia Minor, now called 
from its capital. In shafie it is 
nearly triangular; has an area of 276 sipiare 
miles, and a population of about 40, 000, and 
now belongs to Turkey. It is mountainous, 
but is exceedingly fertile, its principal pro- 
ducts being figs, grapes, olive-oil, and pine 
timber, ^’he island formerly contained nine 
cities, the chief being Mitylene. 

Lesghians, a Tartar people of the Moham- 
medan religion, inhabiting the eastern (Jau- 
casns, and forming the chief portion of the 
inliabitants of Daghestan. They were among 
the most stubborn of the Cauc^asian peoples 
in their resistance to the Russians. 

Les'ina, or Les'bina, an island in the 
Adriatic, on the coast of Dalmatia, consist- 
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ing of a long and narrow strip, stretching 
east to west for 40 miles, with a breadth of 
2 to 6 miles, and presenting a continuous 
chain of hills, which, on the coast, form 
lofty and precipitous cliffs. Wine, olive-oil, 
and fruit are produced. The j>rincipal town, 
bearing same name, is on the south-west 
coast, and hiw a good natural harbour. Pop. 
15,000. 

Leslie, Ai.kxander, Karl of Leven, Scot- 
tish general, l)orn about the end of the IGth 
century, went abroad, and rose to be field- 
marshal in the service of Gustavus Adolphus. 
Returning home in 1G39 he was chosen 
general-in-chief of the Covenanters’ army, 
and defeated the king’s army at Newburn. 
In 1044 he went to the assistance of the 
Engli.:ii jjarliarnent, and led a division at 
Marstori Moor. In 1046 (diaries I. gave 
liiinself uj) to licslie’s army, then encamped 
at Newark. At the battle of Dunbar he 
serviid as a volunteer, and was soon after- 
wards thrown into the Tower by Cromwell, 
but soon liberated at the intercession of 
(diristina of Sweden. He died at an ad- 
vanced age in 1661. The peerage of licven 
is now merged in that of Melville. 

Leslie, Charlks Robert, painter, born 
in London in 1794, was when very young 
taken by his parents to the United States, 
where he was apprenticed to a bookseller in 
Philadelphia. Having shown artistic ability 
he was sent to England, and became a 
pu{>il at the Royal Academy about 1813. 
Among his most suc(;essful early pictures 
were Anne Page and Slender (1819); Sir 
Roger de C\)verley going to (dmrch (1820); 
and Mayday in the reign of Cjneen Eliza- 
beth. In 1824 he produced Sancho Panza 
and the Duchess, tiie first of his pictures 
from Don (Quixote - a work which furnished 
him with some of his happiest subjects. 
Another scene from the Spectator, Sir 
Roger de Coverley having his Eortune told 
by Gipsies, was exhibited in 1829; Uncle 
^foby and the Widow Wadman, from Tris- 
tram Shandy, in 1831. Other important 
works were Lady dane Grey’s Reluctance 
to accept the Crown (1827); Charles H. 
and liady Bellenden Breakfasting in the 
'J’ower of Tillietudlem, from Old Mortality 
(1836); I’he CJ>ueen receiving the Sacrament 
at her Coronation (1838) ; Reading the Will, 
from Roderick Random (1848); and The 
Christening of the Princess Royal, which 
three last are all well known by engravings. 
He was elected an associate of the Academy 
in 1821, an academician in 1826. From 


1848 to 1851 he was professor of painting 
at the Academy. He died 1859. Leslie is 
distinguished for the delineation of character 
and expiession, and for excellence in com- 
position rather than for his colouring. 

Leslie, David, Lord Newark, a Scot- 
tish general and Presbyterian leader, born 
in Fifeshire in the early part of the 17th 
century. He served for some time under 
Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sw^eden, but 
returned to Scotland about the commence- 
ment of the civil wars, and in 1(>44 accom- 
panied the Earl of Leven with the Scottish 
force sent to assist the parliament. His 
.Scottish horse 8ui)ported Cromu'cll’s decisive 
charge at Marston Moor. Leslie was then 
recalled to check the successes of Montrose 
in the north, and routed him at Philiphangh, 
near Selkirk. With the change in Scot- 
tish politics the Scottish army returned 
home, and Leslie was employed for some 
time in putting down insurrection, chiefly in 
the north and west among the Highlanders. 
When, however, the Scottish parliament 
took up arms on behalf of Gliarles II., 
Leslie was appointed commander-iri-chief, 
and proved himself no unworthy ojiponent 
of Cromwell, but was finally defeated at 
Dunbar ill 1650. He afterwards retreated 
to Stirling, where he was joined by (’barles 
1 L, who assumed the command of the army. 
After the battle of Worcester I^eslie was 
captured in Yorkshire, and imprisoned in 
the I'ower till the Restoration. In 1661 he 
was rewarded for his services to the royal 
cause with the title of Lord Newark, and a 
pension of £500. He died in 1682. 

Leslie, John, Bishop of Ross, prelate and 
dijdomatist, born in 1.526 or 1527, studied 
at Alierdeen, Toulouse, Poitiers, and Paris. 
He escorted (.^iieen Mary from France in 
1561, and was always one of her most active 
friends. 1^'or his intrigues on her behalf he 
was imprisoned in the Tower, and on his 
liberation went to France, wdiere in 1593 he 
was made Bishop of Coiitancea. He died in 
a monastery near Brussels in 1596. His 
works include a work De Origine, Moribus, 
et Rebus Gestis Scotorum (1578) ; and a 
History of Scotland from 1436 to 1561. 

Leslie, Sir J oiin, Scottish physicist and 
mathematician, born at Largo, Fife, in 
1766. He studied at the University of St. 
Andrews, and then at Edinburgh. After 
a short stay in America he returned to 
London, where he commenced his trans- 
lation of Buff on *8 Natural History of Birds, 
published in 1793. He invented the differ- 
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ential thermometer about the year 1800, 
and four years later published his Essay on 
the Nature and Propagation of Heat. In 
1805 he was elected to the chair of mathe- 
matics in the University of Edinburgh, 
a post which in 1819 he exchanged for 
the professorship of natural philosophy. 
'J'lirough one of his contrivances, his hygro- 
meter, he arrived in 1810 at the discovery 
of a process of artificial congelation, which 
enabled him to freeze mercury. In 1809 he 
published his Elements of Geometry ; in 
1810 an Account of Experiments and In- 
struments depending on the Relation of Air 
to Heat and Moisture; in 1817 his Philo- 
sophy of Arithmetic; in 1821 his Geometrical 
Analysis and Geometry of Curve Lines; in 
1 822 a volume of Elementsof Natural Philo- 
sophy; and in 1828 his Rudiments of Geo- 
metry. Besides these works he contributed 
largely to the Edinburgli Review, the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, &c. He died in 1802, 
having been knighted not long before. 

Lesseps, Feudinand, Vicomte dk, 
French diplomatist and engineer, born in 
1805. After holding several consular and 
diplomatic posts he retired from the govern- 
ment service, and in 1854 went to Egypt, 
and proposed to the viceroy the cutting of 
a canal across the Isthmus of Suez. This 
great work was successfully completed in 
1859- 69, under his supervision, an<l brought 
him high honours of various kinds. He 
subsequently proposed several other grand 
schemes; but the only one really taken in 
hand has been the unfortunate PanamfC 
Canal (which see). He died in 1894. 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, German 
critic, dramatist, and scholar, l.)orn 1729 at 
Karnentz, in Upper Lusatia. He entered 
the University of Leipzig in 1746 to study 
theology, but his love of the drama and his 
intimacy with Schlegel, Mylius, Weisse, and 
other young men nf literary tastes, led him 
to abandon this intention. After a short 
stay ill Wittenberg he went, in 1748, with 
M ylius to Berlin, where he wrote for maga- 
zines and booksellers. He also undertook, 
with Mylius, in 1750, a publication entitled 
Beitnige zur Historic und Aufnahme des 
Theaters (Contributions to the History and 
Improvement of the Theatre); published 
some poems under the title of Kleinigkeiten 
(Trifles): translated a work of the Spanish 
philosopher Huarte; and wrote some articles 
in Voss’s Gazette. He entered at this time 
into friendly relations with Moses Mendels- 
8oho and the bookseller Nicolai, in oonjunc- 
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tion with w'hom he established the critical 
journal, Briefe die neueste Literatur betref- 
fend (Letters on the Newest Literature). 
In 1755 appeared Miss Sara vSampson, a 
tragedy dealing with English life. In 1760 
Lessing became secretary to General 'rauen- 
zien in Breslau for five years, when he re- 
turned to Berlin and published the J^ao- 
koon oder liber die Grenzen der INIalerei 
und Poesie (Laocoon, or on the Limits of 
Painting and Poetry), and his comedy 
Minna von Barnhelin. About 1767 he be- 
came director of the National Theatre at 
Hamburg. While here he wrote his 1 )ra- 
inaturgie. His criticisms made him enemies, 
and having been compelled to quit Ham- 
burg, the Duke of Brunswick appointed him 
his librarian at Wolfenbuttel. In 1775 he 
went to Vienna, and accompanied Prince 
Leopold of Brunswick to Italy. He mar- 
ried in 1776, but his wife died in little more 
than a year. At this period he was involved 
in fierce tlieological disputes, which his philo- 
sophical drama Nathan der Weise (1779) did 
nothing to allay. Besides those mentioned, 
he wrote another drama, Emilia Galotti 
(1772). He died at Brunswick in 1781. 

Lessons, the portions of Scripture read 
in church for the instruction of the worship- 
pers. In the Church of England service 
the lessons are so arranged that, with certain 
exceptions, the Old '^I’estament may be read 
through once, and tlie New 'restament three 
times, at morning and evening prayer, in the 
course of a year. 

Lestrange, Sju Roger, political contro- 
versialist, journalist, and translator, born 
at Hunstanton Hall, Norfolk, in 1616. In 
1629 he attended C’harles I. in his expedi- 
tion into Scotland. In 1614 he formed a 
jdan for surprising Lynn, but was seized and 
condemned as a spy. Ho was, however, re- 
spited from time to time until he had lain 
in prison finir years, when he made his escape 
to the ( ’oiitineiit. In 1053 he returned to 
England. He was licenser of the press from 
the Restoration until the close of the reign 
of James II., and liimself edited the Public 
Intelligencer in 1663, the London Gazette 
in 166.5, and the 0))servator in 1679, the 
latter existing till 1687. He died in 1704. 
He was the author of a great number of 
coarse and virulent political trac:t8,and trans- 
lated Josephus, Cficero’s Offices, Seneca’s 
Morals, Quevedo’s Visions, ^c. 

Lestris, the genus of birds to which be- 
long the arctic gull and the skua gull, the 
most formidable of all the gull kind. 
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Lesueur (le-sii-a/r), Eustache, French 
painter, bom in 1617; studied under Simon 
Vouet. He married in 1644, and was com- 
pelled for a living to execute vignettes and 
frontispieces for books. His first works are 
in the style of his master, and quite distinct 
from his subsequent ones. His great work 
was the scries of paintings which he executed 
for the Carthusian monastery in Paris in 
1645-48, delineating in twenty-two pictures 
the principal scenes in the life of St. Bruno. 
In 1650 he |)ainted for the corporation of 
goldsmiths the Preaching of the Apostle 
Paul at Ephesus. All of these are iarge 
paintings, and are now in the Louvre. 
Among thtj most distinguished of his later 
works are some mythological scenes. He 
died in 1655. His works are distinguished 
for grace rather than jrower, and are inferior 
in respect of colour. 

Lesueur, .Iean Francois, a French mu- 
sical composer, a descendant of the painter 
Lesueur; born in 1760. In 1786 he was ap- 
pointed chapel-master at N6tre Dame, but 
his first opera proving successful, he resigned 
this post, and for some time devoted himself 
to operatic work. His chief of)eras wore La 
(ilaverne (1792), Paul et Virginie (1794), T^- 
l(''‘maque (1796), Los Bardes (1804), and La 
Mort d’Adam (1809). He was made jiro- 
fessor of music in the National Institute, 
and though afterwards displaced by intrigue, 
was again restored by Bonaparte. In 1814 
he was ap|iointed composer to the king; and 
ill 181 7 professoi’ of composition to the Con- 
servatoire. His sacreil music consists of 
thirty -three masses, oratorios, and motets. 
He died in 1887. 

Leth'argy, an unnatural tendency to sleep, 
closely connected with languor and debility, 
and much resembling apoplexy in character. 
It may arise from a plethoric habit, from 
deticiiuit circulation in the brain, from ner- 
voiis exhaustion of that organ, from a poi- 
soned state of the blood, or from a suppres- 
sion of urine. When it is the consequence 
of alcoholic intoxication, or of the action of 
narcotics, it should be treated as apoplexy. 

Lethe (If^'thS; Creek, Ji’the, forgetfulness), 
the iliver of Oblivion, one of the streams of 
the lower regions celebrated in ancient 
mythology, whose water had the power of 
making those who drank of it forget the 
whole of their former existence. Souls 
before passing into Elysium drank to forget 
their earthly sorrows; souls returning to the 
upper world drank to forget the pleasures 
of Elysium. 


Lethington. See Maitland^ WilliaiifL 

Leto. See Latona. 

Letter of Attorney. See A ttomey. 

Letter of Credit. See Credit 

Letter of Marque. See Marque, 

Letters. See A hphabet Co7isonant, Vowel- 
Writing, &c. 

Letters-patent, lettersof the British sove- 
reign sealed below with the Great Seal, con- 
ferring on a person or a public company 
some special or peculiar privilege. I^etters- 
patent are issued to protect new inventions, 
and from the latter procedure is derived what 
is called patent-right. See Patent. 

Letts, a Slavonic people closely akin to 
the Lithuanians, inhabiting a porujou of 
Russia mainly comprised in Courland, Jji- 
vonia, Vitebsk, and Kovno. Their lan- 
guage, along with the Lithuanian and Old 
Prussian (extinct), forms the T^ettic or Id- 
thuaniaii branch of the Indo - iiluropean 
family of totigues. U'he Letts number 
about 1 , 000 , 000 . 

Lettuce {Lactnea safira), a smooth, her- 
baceous, annual plant, containing a milky 
juice, and in general use as a salad. 8 ’he 
stem grows to the height of about ‘2 feet, 
and bears small pale- yellow flowers; the in- 
ferior leaves are sessile, and undulate on the 
margin. The young plant only is eaten, as 
the lettuce is narcotic and poisonous when 
in flower. A number of species are known 
from various parts of the globe. Laetara- 
riutn, or lettuce opium, the inspissated juice 
of the lettuce, is used medicinally as an ano- 
dyne. 

Leuca'dia, or Santa Maura, one of the 
Ionian Islands, on the west cojist of Greece, 
18 to 20 miles long, and 71 to 10 miles wide. 
Its surface is mountainous and rugged. The 
eastern side is waste and barren, but the 
western and northern parts are very pro- 
ductive, yielding vine», olives, citrons, !kc. 
I’he south-western extremity, now ( kipe Du- 
cato (also known as the Leucadian Rock, or 
the Lover’s Leap), is a white cliff rising to 
the height of at least 2000 feet. On its sum- 
mit was a temple of Apollo, in whose hon- 
our a criminal was annually thrown from the 
rock into the sea as a sin-offering. Sappho, 
Artemisia, and other despairing lovers are 
said to have thrown themselves from it. 
Amaxichi is the chief town. Pop. of the 
island, 20,737. 

Leuchtenberg (loiA^'ten - berA), in the 
middle ages an independent landgraviate 
of Germany, which, by the extinction of the 
male line, fell to Bavaria in 1646. From it 
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Eugene Beaiiharnais took the title of Uuke 
of Leu chteu berg. 

Leucip pus, (jlreek philosopher, founder of 
the atomic school, lived 5(K) years B.C., and 
is said by some to have been a native of Ab- 
dera; by others, of Klis or the Island of 
Melos. His instructor was Zeno the Eleatic, 
or according to others, Parmenides, and he 
himself was the teacher of Democritus. 

Leucis^cus, the genua of fishes which con- 
tains the roach, dace, and blealc. 

Leucocythse'mia, Leucocythemia, in me- 
dicine, a disease in which the blood presents 
a great increase of the white corpuscles, the 
spleen and lymphatic glands being at the 
same time enlarged. 

Leuco'jum, Leucoium, a genus of Euro- 
pean bulbous plants, natural order Amaryl- 
lidaceae. They are very like snowdrops, but 
the six perianth-segments are nearly equal. 
L. mtlvuni is a British species commonly 
known by the name of snowfiake. 

Leuco'ma, a white opacity of the Cf>rnea 
of the eye, the result of acuite inflammation. 
Called also Albiajo. 

Leucopathy. See A Ihino. 

Leucorrhoe'a, in medicine, a morbid dis- 
charge of a white, yellowish, or greenish 
mucus from the female genital organs. 

Leuctra, a village in ikeotia, on the road 
from Thespite to Platani, famous for the vic- 
tory of the Theban Eparainondas over the 
Spartan king (.deombrotus, which put an 
end to the Spartan domination in Greece 
(371 B.C.). 

Leuk (loik), a town of Switzerland, canton 
of Valais, on the right bank of the Khone, 
15 miles k.n.e. of Sion. About 5 miles to 
the north are the celebrated thernial saline 
baths of Leuk (Leukerbad), 4500 feet above 
the sea, which annually attract large num- 
bers of visitors, chiefly Swiss and French. 
They are used chiefly for cutaneous diseases. 

Leuthen (loi'ten), a village of Prussian Sile- 
sia, 9 miles from Breslau, where Frederick 
the Great defeated the Austrians in 1757. 

Leuwenhoek. See Leeuwenhoek. 

Levaillant (le - va-yiin ), Franco is, a French 
traveller, born in 1753. He made two ex- 
peditions into the interior of Africa, his ac- 
counts of which were published in 1790 and 
1796. He died in 1824. Besides his books 
of travel he left some works on natural his- 
tory, of which the most important are the 
Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux d’Afrique 
(1798-1812), and the Histoire Naturelle 
des Perroquets (1801-5). 

Levant', a term applied in the wideet 
vou V. 257 
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sense to all the regions eastward from Italy 
as far as the Euphrates and the Nile, ami 
in a more contracted sense to the Asiatic 
coasts of the Mediterranean and the adja- 
cent countries from (Constantinople to xVlex- 
andria in Egypt. 

Leva'ri fa'clas, in law, fornmi-ly a writ t>f 
execution executed by the sheriff for levying 
money upon the goods and lands of another. 

Lev'ee, a morning reception held by a 
prince or great personage. The term is 
chiefly applied in Britain to the stated pub- 
lic occasions on which the sovereign receives 
visits from such perstms as are entitled by 
rank or fortune to the honour. It is dis- 
tinguished from a drawinfi-room in this re- 
spect, that while at the former gentlemen 
alone appear (with the exception of the chief 
ladies of the court), both ladies and gentle- 
men are admitted to the latter. 

Levee (Fr. levie), in America, an embank- 
ment on the margin of a river, to confine it 
within its natural channel, such as may be 
seen on the banks of the lower Mississif)pi. 

Level, an instrument by which to find or 
draw a straight line parallel to the plane of 
the horizon, ami by this means tt> determine 
the true level or the difference of JWicent or 
descent between several places, for vario\iH 
purposes in architecture, agricult\ire, engi- 
neering, hydraulics, surveying, &c. There 
is a great variety of instruments for this 
purpose, differently constructed and of dif- 
ferent materials, according to the particular 
purposes to which they are applied, as the 
carpenter’s level, mason’s level, gunner’s 
level, balance level, water lesel, mercurial 
level, spirit level, surveying level, c*tc. All 
such instruments, however, may l)e reduced 
to three classes; — (1) Those in which the 
vertical line is determined by a suspended 
plumb line or balance weight, and the hori- 
zontal indicated by a line peri)endicular to 
it. Such are the carpenter’s and mason’s 
levels. (2) ’rhose which determine a hori- 
zontal line by the surface of a fluid at rest, 
as water and mercurial levels. (3) Those 
which p(dnt out the direction of a horizontal 
line by a bubble of air floating in a fluid 
contained in a glass tube. Such are spirit- 
levels, which are by far the most convenient 
and accurate. All levels depend on the 
same principle, namely, the action of terres- 
trial gravity. 

Levellers, a name more particularly given 
to a party which arose in the army of the 
Long Parliament about the year J647, and 
was put down by Fairfax. They aimed at 
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the eBtablishment of an equality in titles 
and estates throughout the kingdom. 

Levelling, the art or operation of ascertain- 
ing the different elevations of objects on the 
surface of the earth, or of finding how much 
any assigned point included in a survey is 
higher or lower than another assigned point. 
It is a branch of surveying of great import- 
ance in making roads, determining the [>ro- 
per lines for railways, conducting water, 
draining low grounds, rendering rivers navi- 
gable, binning canals, and the like. In 
ordinary ciises of levelling (for example, for 
canals, railways, &c.) the instruments com- 
monly employed are a spirit-level with a 
telescope attached to it, and a stand for 
mounting them on, and a pair of levelling 
staves. A levdlintj atnjf is an instrument 
used in conjunction with a spirit-level and 
telescope. It is variously constructed, but 
consists essentially of a graduated pole with 
a x^anc sliding u])on it so as to mark the 
height at any particular distancie above the 
ground. In levelling two of them are used 
t(.)gether, and being set up at any recjuired 
distance the surveyor, by means of a tele- 
scope placed between them [)erfectly hori- 
zontally, is enabled to compare the relative 
heights of the two places. 

Leven, Eaul of. See Lcdwy Alexaxidvr. 

Le'ven, Locii, a lake of Scotland, about 
10 miles in circumference, in the county of 
Kinross. It contains four islands, on one 
of which was formerly a priory, and on 
another stand the remains of the castle of 
Loch Leven, once a royal residence, granted 
by Robert III. to a Douglas. Mary Queen 
of Scots was confined in this castle after her 
capture by the confederate lords in 
but succeeded in escaping by the aid of 
Ge«)rge Douglas, her keeper’s brother, on 
the ‘2(1 May, 15()8. 

Lever, a bar of metal, wood, or other 
substance turning on a support called the 
fulcrum or projo, and used to overcome a 
certain resistance (called the xvcixjht) encoun- 
tered at one part of the bar by means of a 
force (called the poiccr) applied at another 
part. It is one of the mechanical powers, 
and is of three kinds, viz.: (1) When the 
fulcrum is between the weight and the 
power, as in the hand-spike, crow-bar, &c. 
In this case the parts of the lever on each 
side of the fulcrum are called the arms, and 
these arms may either be equal as in the 
balance, or unequal as in the steelyard. (2) 
When the weight is between the power and 
the fulcrum, as in rowing a boat, where the 
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fulcnim is the water. (3) When the power 
is between the weight and the fulcrum, as 
in raising a ladder from the ground by 
applying the hands to one of the lower 
rounds, the fulcrum in this case being the 
foot of the ladder. The law which holds 
in the lever is: the power multiplied by 
its arm is equal to the weight multiplied 
by its arm. It is evident that when the 
power has a very large arm, and the weight 
a very small one, a very small power will 
overcome a great resistance. In the lever, 
as in all machines when a small force over- 
comes a great one, the small force acts 
through a much greater distance than that 
thix)ugh which the great force is overcome, 
or as is sometimes said, ‘ What is gained in 
powfci* is lost in time.’ 

Le'ver, Charles James, an Irish novelist, 
born at Dublin in 1800. He graduated in 
arts at Trinity (/oUege, Dublin, in 1827, and 
in medicine in 1 83 1 , taking his doctor’ s degree 
a little later at Giittingen. He then re- 
turned to Ireland to prac;tise. In March, 
1834, he contributed bis first pa]>er to the 
newly-started Dublin University Magazine, 
of which he became editor in 1842. The 
first chapter of Harry Lorrequer appeared 
in that magazine in 1837. Meanwhile he 
was attached as physician to the Ib-itish 
legation at Brussels, where he practised for 
three years. During his three years’ editor- 
ship of the Dublin University Magazine he 
resided in the neighbourhood of the Irish 
capital, but after his resignation he toolc up 
residence on the Continent, mainly occupying 
himself with fiction. His CJharles O’Malley, 
Tom Burke, Jack Hinton, &c., constituted 
a literature entirely sxii fieucrls. His later 
novels were more thoughtful and artistic. 
He obtained a diplomatic post at Florence 
about 1845, was appointed vice-consul at 
Spczzia in 1858, and in 18(57 at Trieste, 
where he died in 1872. 

Leverrier, Urbain Jean Joseph, French 
astronomer, born at Saint-L6 (Manche) 1811, 
died at Paris 1877. He devoted himself at 
first to chemical research, but some memoirs 
on the stability of the solar system drew on 
him the attention of Arago, who induced 
him to persevere with astronomical studies. 
Hb observations on the transit of Mercury 
in 1846 procured him admission into the 
Academy of Sciences. His great work was 
his investigation of the irregularities in the 
movements of the planet Uranus, carried on 
simultaneously but independently with those 
in the same line by John Couch Adams, 
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which led to the discovery of the planet 
Neptune. He entered jwlitical life in 1849, 
and was made a senator by Napoleon III. 
Ho succeeded Arago as director of the ob- 
servatory, but his arrogance and violence of 
temper made his tenure of the office a fail- 
ure. His tables of suns and planets are in 
general use among astronomers. 

Levi, the third son of Jacob and Leah. 
The chief incident recorded of him, as apart 
from his brethren, is the part which he 
played in the massacre of the Shechemites. 
Three sons went down with him to Egypt — 
Gershon, Kohath, and Merari (Gen. xlvi. 2). 
Moses and Aaron were of this tribe. 

Levi'athan, a form of the Hebrew word 
livffathaiij meaning a long- jointed monster, 
applied in J ob xli. and elsewhere in Scrip- 
ture to an aquatic animal variously held to 
be the crocodile, the whale, or some species 
of serpent. 

Lev'irato, Lev'i ration (Lat. levir^ a hus- 
band’s brother), the custom among the Jews 
of a man’s marrying the widow of a brother 
who died without issue. ^J'he same custom 
or law prevails in some parts of India. 

Levis, a town of ( Janadii, on the south 
bank of the St, liawrence opj)osite Quebec, 
with which there is ferry comniuiiication. 
It carries on a large trade by river and rail. 
Fop. 778J. 

Le'vites, the name generally employed to 
designate not the whole Jewish tribe that 
traced its descent from Le\'i, but a divi- 
sifm within the tribe itself, in contradistinc- 
tion to the priests, who are otherwise called 
the ‘sons of Aaron.’ They were the niinis- 
ters of worshij), specially singled out for the 
service of the sanctuary. Together with 
the jiriests they formed the sacerdotal tribe. 
A permanent organization was made for 
their maintenance. In place of territorial 
possessions they were to receive tithes of 
the produce of the land, and in their turn 
to offer a tithe to the priests. After the 
settlement in Ganaan, to the tribe of Levi 
were assigned forty-eight cities, six of which 
were cities of refuge, thirteen of the total 
number being set apart for the priests. To 
the Levites was to belong the office of pre- 
serving, transcribing, and inteqjreting the 
law, and they were to read it every seventh 
year at the feast of tabernacles. Their 
position was much changed by the revolt of 
the ten tribes, and they are seldom men- 
tioned in the New Testament, where they 
appear as the types of formal, heartless wor- 
ship. 


Levit'icus, the name of the thinl book of 
the Pentateuch, so called from the first 
word of its contents. By the later Jewh it 
wius called the ‘Law of the Priests,’ and 
sometimes the ‘Law of Offerings.' It con- 
sists of seven principal sections, but it may 
be generally described as containing the 
laws and ordinances relating to liCvittM, 
priests, anti sacriKees. J’he integrity of the 
book is very generally admitted, the Eloliist, 
or author of the original document (see 
Elohim), being credited with having written 
nearly the whole of it, and the rest being 
considered originally Elohistic. 

Levkosi'a. See Nicosia. 

Levoglu'oOBe, L^wociaicosk, a sugar iso- 
meric with dextrogbicose, but distinguished 
from it by turning the plane of polarization 
to the left, and always ot;curring along with 
it in honey, in many fruits, and in other 
8accharifert)us vegetable organs, 

Lewes (li/es), a municipal borough of 
England, in Sussex, on the Ouse, 7 miles 
north-oast by cast of Brighton. It is built 
on an acidivity, and is a placre of great anti- 
<piiiy, cmitaining the ruins of many occle- 
siastical ImihlingH. The chief mamifacture 
is agricultural implements. In its vicinity, 
in 12(54, the barons, under Simon de Mont- 
fort, dcffoated the royal army under Henry 
III. .Pop. 11,249. ‘ 

Lewes (li^'es), GKoruiK Hknhv, philosophi- 
cal writer and contributor to most depart- 
ments of literature, born in l.<ondoii in 181 7. 
He was in turn a clerk, a medical student, and 
a student of philosophy in Germany, from 
which he returned in 1840 to devote himself 
to general literature. His first important 
work was his Biographical History of I'hilo- 
Hophy from Thales to Comte, originally pub- 
lished in 1845, and 8ubse<juerjtly much ex- 
tended and altered — a work written more or 
less from a Positivist point of view, and suffi- 
ciently proving his ability as a thinker and 
writer. From 1849 to 1854 he was literary 
editor of the Leader, during that time pub- 
lishing his Life of Kobespierre (1850) and a 
compendium of (‘omte’s Philosophy of the 
Sciences (1853). His Life of Goethe, which 
won him a European reputation, was pub- 
lished in 1856. From 1864 he was largely 
engaged in physiological investigations with 
8i}ecial reference to philosophical problems. 
To this period belong his Sea-side Studies 
(1858), Physiology of Common Life (IHGO), 
and Studies in Animal Life (18(51), besides 
papers contributed to the British Associa- 
tion on the spinal cord and on the nervous 
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system. In 1864 he published a study on 
Aristotle, and in 1865 founded the Fort- 
nightly Review, but was compellerl by ill- 
health to retire a year later. The chief 
work of his life, aiming at the systematic 
development of his philoso[)hical views, is 
entitled Problems of Life and Mind (1878- 
77). He died in 1878. Besides the works 
already mentioned he wrote The Spanish 
drama: Lope de Vega and Calderon (1846); 
two novels, Jianthorpe (1847) and Rose, 
Blanche, and Violet (1848); and prepared 
various i>lays for the stage under the pseu- 
donym of Slingsby I^aurence. Few writers 
have done as uniformly good work over so 
wide an area. His relations with George 
Eliot are well known. See EliMy George. 

Lewis (Id'is), the largest of the Hebrides, 
separated from the mainland of Scotland by 
a sea 30 to 35 miles wide, called the Minch. 
The south portion of the island, called 
Harris, is in Inverness-shire, the northern 
and largest portion being in Koss-shire. The 
entire leiigth of the island, south-west to 
north-east, is 52 miles; breadth, varying 
from 30 miles to 5 and 10 miles; area, 
nearly 700,000 acres. It is of irregular 
form, is deeply indented all round by bays 
and inlets, and though in general flat, con- 
tains some considerable elevations, two of 
which rise to 2700 feet above sea- level. In 
the interior peat-bogs occur, with numerous 
small lakes and short rivers. Both the 
inland and coast fishing is good. Up to 
1844, when the greater part of the land 
changed proprietors, agriculture as well as 
other industries was in a very backward 
condition; but considerable improvements 
have been since made, though the fishery 
still waits a satisfactory development. The 
Gaelic language is almost universally spoken. 
The principal town is Stornoway. Pop. of 
entire island, 32,160. 

Lewis, Sir George Cornewall, Bart., 
an English statesman and historian, born 
1806, died 1863. He was educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford, and was called 
to the bar at the Mhldle Temple, but never 
practised. In 1839 he succeeded his father 
as poor-law commissioner, holding that 
office till 1847, when he became secretary 
to the board of control. In 1844 he mar- 
ried a sister of the Earl of Clarendon, and 
in 1847 was elected M.P. for Hereford- 
shire, for which he sat till 1852. From 
1852 to 1855 he was the editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review. In 1855 he succeeded his 
father in the representation of Radnorshire, 


and was immediately appointed chancellor 
of the exchequer by Lord Palmerston. In 
1859 he became secretary of state for the 
home department, and secretary of state for 
war in 1861. His chief works were: Re- 
marks on the Use and Abuse of Some Politi- 
cal Terms (1832); Essay on the Origin and 
Formation of the Romance Languages 
(1 835); Essay on the Influence of Authority 
in Matters of Opinion (1850); Inquiry into 
the Credibility of Early Roman History 
(1855); Astronomy of the Ancients (1861); 
and A Treatise on the Methods of Observa- 
tion and Reasoning in Politics, 

Lewis, Matthew Greuorv, an English 
romance writer and dramatic author, born 
1775. He was educated at Westminster, 
and then travelled for some time in Ger- 
many, the romantic literature of which gave 
to him that passion for the marvellous and 
terrific which chiefly marks his writings. 
His earliest and most celebrated work was 
Ambrosio or The Monk (1794), a romance, 
the first edition of which wjis suppressed 
for its licentiousness. Other works were: 
Feudal Tyrants, aromance; Romantic Tales; 
Tales of Wonder, in verse; U'ales of Terror; 
the Castle Spectre, a romantic drama, 1 798; 
Adelmorn the Outlaw, 1800; Alphonso, 
King of Castile, 1801 ; a volume of miscel- 
laneous poetry; the Bravo of Venice (a 
romance translated from the German, 1804), 
and Timour the 'I'artar, a melodrama (1812). 
Mr. Lewis had for some years a seat in 
parliament. He died at sea in 1818, while 
on the voyage home from a visit to his West 
Indian possessions. 

Lewis River or Snake River, a river of 
North America, which rises in the Rocky 
Mountains, and runs north-west into the 
Columbia, 413 miles from its mouth; length, 
about 900 miles. Its course lies partly in 
Idaho, partly between Idaho and Oregon, 
and partly in Washington. 

Lewistown, a city of Maine, U. States, 
on the Androscoggin River, which here has 
a fall of 50 feet, the water ])ower being 
utilized by several manufactories (chiefly of 
cotton and woollen goods) and extensive 
saw-mills. Pop. 23,761. 

Lexicon. See Dictionary. 

Lexington, a city of the U. States, in 
Kentucky, 23 miles K.S.E. of Frankfort. It 
is the oldest town in the state (having been 
founded in 1775), and was once the capital. 
It is more a place of fashionable residence 
than of trade. There is here the Kentucky 
State university. Pop. 26,369. 
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Lexington, a small town of the U. States, 
in Massachusetts, where the iimt British 
blood was shed in armed resistance to the 
mother country. On April 18, 1775, the 
advance of a detachment of British troops, 
sent from Boston to seize some provincial 
stores at Concord, was opposed by the Lex- 
ington militia (70 men), who were dispersed 
with a loss of seven killed and three woun- 
ded. Pop. 3197. 

Ley. See Zyc. 

Leyden (I..at. Lugdumim liatavm'um), 
a town in Holland, 22 miles south-west of 
Anisterdam, on both sides of the Old Rhine. 
liCyden is encompassed by wind-mills, and 
surrounded by country - seats, pleasure- 
grounds, gardens, and fertile meadows. The 
streets are straight and broad, the Broad 
Street [Ihrede- straat) being esteemed one of 
the finest in Europe. In it is situated the 
town-hall {Stadhuis), a picturesque old build- 
ing, with some important paintings. None of 
the churches are very remarkable. The most 
important educational institution is the uni- 
versity, formerly one of the most famed in 
Europe. It is attended on the average by 
about 700 students, nearly one-half studying 
law. licyden has cloth and other manufac- 
tures. The population, about 1U0,000 in the 
17th century, is now (1900), .^>4,421. 

Leyden, J.\n, or John of. See article 
A nahapthts. 

Leyden, J ohn, a Scottish poet and orien- 
talist, born at Denholm, Roxburghshire, 
1775, died at Batavia 1811. Being intended 
for the Scottish church, be was sent to the 
University of Edinburgh in 1790. Here 
his studies included not only theology and 
the learned languages, but also French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, Icelandic, Arabic, 
find Persian. His great gifts secured him 
access to the best literary circles of Edin- 
burgh. He published translations and 
original poems in the Edinburgh Magazine; 
contributed to lewis’ Tales of Wonder; 
assisted Sir Walter Scott in procuring ma- 
terials for his Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, and wrote a History of African 
Discoveries. In 1798 he was ordained a 
Presbyterian minister, but the ministry not 
])cing to his taste, be accepted service as 
assistant- surgeon under the East India Com- 
pany, a post demanding a surgical degree, 
which he obtained after six months study. 
In India he continued his favourite philo- 
logical studies, became professor of Hindu- 
stani at Bengal College, and shortly after a 
judge at Calcutta; but fell a victim to cli- 
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mate and over-study, and died <»f fever dur- 
ing an expedition to Java with Lord Minto. 

Leyden, Luke op. See Lidr of Lnfdtn, 

Leyden-jax, an early form of electric 
accumulator, introduced to the scientific 
world by Muschenbroek of Leyden in 1746, 
hence its name. It consists of a glass phial 
or jar coated inside and outside, usually 
with tin -foil, to within a third of the top. 
A metallic rod, having a knob at the top, is 
fixed into the 
mouth of the 
jar, and is made 
to commiini- 
cate with the 

inside coating, j|0|p. 

and when the 
jar is to be 

knob of this rod 

is applied to the Leyden-jar. 

prime conduc- 
tor of an electric machine. As the electric 
fluid passes to tlic inside of the jar an ecpial 
(juantity passes from the outsitle, so that the 
two coatings are brought into opposite states, 
the inside being positive and the outside 
negative. The jar is discharged V)y establish- 
ing a communication between the outside 
coating and the knob. Wlien a number of 
jars are placed in a box lined with tin-foil 
connected with the earth, their knobs being 
joined together, they form a hatter y; a quan- 
tity of electricity equal to the sum of the 
charges which would be received by each jar 
can be collected in such a battery, capable 
of melting fine metallic wires, puncturing 
plates of glass or card-board, killing animals, 
rupturing bad conductors, &c. 

Leze Majesty, any crime against the sove- 
reign authority of a state; treason. 

Lhassa. See Lassn. 

L’Hdpital (lo-pi-tal), Michel PE,an emi- 
nent French chancellor and author; bom 
about 1504, died 1573. Admitted to the bar 
in Paris, he rapidly rose in his profession 
until he became superintendent of the royal 
finances in 1554, a position in which his ser- 
vices were of the highest value. In 1660 
he was appointed to the chancellorship of 
France, The country suffered severely at 
this time from the struggles between Catho- 
lics and Protestants. L’Hdpital rendered 
great service in mediating between the rival 
factions, and was the principal author of the 
Edict of Tolerance of 1 562. When violence 
was resolved on for the extermination of the 
reformed religion he found it necessary to 
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resi^fn. I'he atrocities of St. Bartholomew’s 
day in 1572 were a great shock to him, and 
he only survived that event by a few months. 

Li, Lb, or Cash, the only copper coin of 
China, with a square hole in the ndddle, and 
an inscription on one side. ’J’en lis make one 
candareen, 100 a mace, 1000 a liang or tael, 
the only Chinese silver coin, average value 
about r>.s. Li is also a (’hinese measure of 
length equal to about i of an English mile. 

Liability, Limited. See Joint~»tock Coin- 
panics. 

Lia-fail, or Stone of Destiny, a broad 
gray stone on which the kings of Scotland 
were crowned in the Abbey Church of Scone. 
In 1296 Edward I. carried it to England, 
and it still remains under the coronation 
chair in Westminster Abbey. Tradition 
has it that it is the very stone upon which 
the patriarch Jacob laid his head in the 
plains of Luz. 

Lian'as, a term applied to those climbing 
and twining plants found in profusion in tro- 
pical climates, where in many instances they 
overtop the heads of the tallest trees, and 
intertwine the entire forest by their cable- 
like shoots, forming an impenetrable net- 
work, which it is necessary to break through 
with the hatchet. Vanilla, Rarsai)arilla, and 
other medicinal plants are true lianas. 

Liaotung. See Lcao-toraj. 

Lias, in geology, the name given to that 
series of strata, consisting i)rinci pally of 
thin layers of limestone imbedded in thick 
masses of blue argillaceous clay, lying at 
the base of the Oolitic or Jurassic series, 
and above the Triassic^ or New Bed Sand- 
stone. Tlie formation is highly fossiliferous, 
ammonites being found in such quantities 
and varieties as to bo called into use in the 
classilication of the different beds. Cryphitos 
and belemnites are also very common mol- 
luscs. hdsh remains are frequent; but of all 
its fossil remains by far the most important 
are those of the great reptiles, of which the 
ichthyosaurus, plesiosaurus, and enaliosau- 
rus are representatives. Numerous remains 
of plants occur in the lias. See Geohnjif. 

Libanius, a distinguished Greek sophist 
and rhetorician, born at Antioch about a.d. 
814, died at the same place about 895. He 
studied at Athens, and taught with great 
success at Constantinople and at Nicomedia. 
He used his eloquence in obstructing the 
spread of Christian ideas, and in the defence 
of paganism. St. BasiJ and St. Chrysostom 
were warmly attached to him. His letters 
have, besides great literary merit, much 


historic value, as they were addressed to 
the most eminent men of his time. 

Lib' anus, Mount. See Lebanon. 

Libau (le'bou), an important seaport of 
Russia, government of Courland, at the 
mouth of the lake of the same name, on the 
Baltic. Its trade in corn, flax, hemp, &c., 
is considerable. Pop. 64,505. 

Libel, in law, the act of publishing mali- 
cious statements with intent to expose per- 
sons or institutions to public hatred, con- 
tempt, or ridicule, and thereby provoking 
them to anger, causing a breach of the 
peace, injury to reputation, business, &c. 
The difference between libel and slander is, 
that in the former case the defamation must 
have been effected in writing, j^rinting, or 
some other visible manner, while in the 
latter the offence is committed verbally. 
Publication is held to have taken place if 
the libel is seen but by one person other 
than the person libelled. The law distin- 
guishes (lefamatory, seditious, and obscene 
libel. A defamatory libel may result in 
civil and criminal proceedings against both 
the pulJisher and the writer, but to come 
under this category it is essential that the 
libel be false, malicious (the law presuming 
malice in every injury done intentionally 
and without justification), have a tendency 
to provoke hatred or contempt, and that it 
be non-privileged. In criminal law it is a 
misdemeanour to publish or threaten to 
publish a libel; or as a means of extortion, 
to offer to abstain from or to prevent others 
from jniblishing a liliel. In Great Britain 
the maximum punishment for this offence 
is three years imprisonment with hard la- 
bour. A seditious libel is one directed 
against the head of the state, the legisla- 
ture, the courts of justice, &c., and its pub- 
lication constitutes also a misdemeanour. 
The term obscene libel comprises any ob- 
scene publication, and the publisher thereof 
is liable to imprisonment with hard labour. 
If the charges contained in the libel are 
true a civil action cannot be maintained, 
but the truth of the libellous matter is no 
defence at common law; at the same time 
it generally secures the defendant the mer- 
ciful consideration of the court. In a civil 
action the plaintiff recovers damages, the 
amount of which is settled by the jury; 
u[>on an indictment, the jury has merely to 
ac(pnt the defendant or to find him guilty, 
after which the court passes judgment, and 
awards punishment, generally fine or im- 
prisonment, or both. Recent legislation 
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and decisions in this branch of law in Great 
Britain and the United States (the Ameri- 
can laws differ but little from those of 
Great Britain) have a tendency to limit 
liability for action to purely false, scanda- 
lous, and malicious libels. Truth, if pub- 
lished with good motives and for justifiable 
ends, is now admitted as a good defence, 
and even motive alone, though the state- 
ments may prove untrue. 

Libel, in the English ecclesiastical and 
admiralty courts, is the name given to the 
formal written statement of the complain- 
ant’s ground of complaint, in the civil liti- 
gation, against the defendant. In Scotch 
law, an indictment on which either a civil 
action or criminal prosecution takes place. 

Liberiula. See Drarjon-Ji y. 

Liber. See Baric. 

Liberal Arts. See A rU. 

Liberal Party, in jmlitics, the party which 
claims to be distinctively that of reform and 
progress. The main objects of liberal agi- 
tation and legislation are to vest increased 
power in the people, and to extend [)rivi- 
leges to the masses, which were formerly 
monopolized by the favoured classes. Most 
European cfumtrie.s have a powerful lilxsral 
party, and liberalism is rapidly spreading in 
Ihirope, particularly in Great Britain, (bu*- 
many, Italy, Spain, Holland, Norway and 
Sweden. In Great Britain Ijiberal and Goii- 
Hervative ministries follow each other at ir- 
regular intervals, and on the whole the sys- 
tem works well. In proportion to population, 
the Tdberal party is strongest in Scotland 
and Wales. The greatest of modern Liberal 
leaders is the Kight Hon. W. E. Crladstone, 
b\it his introduction, in 188(), of the Tri.sh 
Home llule and Land Purchase Bills alien- 
ated some of his most able suppoi-ters, and 
led to the formation of the Liberal U nionist 
Party. See next article. 

Liberal Unionist Party, in British poli- 
tics, a party formed in the summer of 1886 
by Liberals (under the leadership of the 
Marcpiis of Hartington), who objected to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Government and r^and 
Purchase Bills, as being destructive of the 
integrity of the United Kingdom, and dan- 
gerous to the empire. They gained their 
immediate object by coalescing with the 
Conservatives, and in the election which 
followed the defeat of the Gladstonian min- 
istry they succeeded in returning some 80 
members to parliament. They have since 
acted with the Conservatives. 

labe'ria, a negro republic on the west 
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coast of Africa, founded in 1820 by liber- 
ated American slaves under the auspices of 
the American Colonization Society, and 
recognized as an independent state in 1847. 
It lies between the rivers Sail Pedro and 
Manna, has 500 miles of seaboard, and e.x- 
tenda some 100 miles inland; area 14,000 to 
15,000 square miles. The soil is fertile, 
well watereil, and highly adapted to the 
cultivation of all tropical products, "^rhe 
chief crop is coffee, increasing quantities of 
which are grown from year to year and ex- 
ported, other exports being palm-oil, ground- 
nuts, caoutchouc, and ivory, 'idle climate 
is very unhealthy for Europeans. British 
Weights, measures, and moneys are mostly 
in use. The English language piedomin- 
ates among the goveniing class, Protestant 
churches and schools .are amply provided, and 
civilization is making rapid strides among 
the natives, ddie population consists of 
some 20,000 immigrants from the United 
States and their descendants, and alauit 

1.000. 000 natives; Monrovia is the capital. 
The government of the republic is on the 
model of the United States. 

Lib'ertines, or Liuekti'ni, a sect of fana- 
tics in the Kith century in Holland and 
Brabant, who maintained that nothing is 
sinful but to those who think it sinful, and 
that perfect innocence is to live without 
doubt. They advocated community of 
goods, &c. 'Idle name was also ap[>lied in 
England to the early Anabaptists about the 
middle of the 16th century. 

Liberty, ( 'ap op', a cap used as a symbol 
of liberty. In ancient times Koman manu- 
mitted slaves put on what was temied the 
Phrygian cap, in token of their freedom. In 
modern times the name cap (»f liberty was 
given to a red ca|> worn by French and 
other revolutionaries. 

Liberty of the Press. See Press. 

Libi-Dibi. See IHvi-divl. 

Liboume {li-b(>rn), a town of France iti 
the dei)artment of Gironde, on the l)i>r- 
dogne, 17 miles n.n.e. Bordeaux. It is ))uilt 
with great regularity, and has many ehjgaiit 
buildings. It has an important trade in 
wine, the famous St. Emilion being grown 
in the neighbourhood, and brandy. Jk>p. 

16. . 393. 

Li'bra, the seventh sign of the zodiac. 
At its first point the ecliptic crosses the 
equator to the southern hemisphere, and we 
have then the autum,n<d equinox. 

Library, the name given to a collection 
of books, and to the building in which it is 
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located. Libraries existed in an<nent Egypt 
and Assyria, and Bisistratus is credited 
with the honour of introducing a public 
library at Athens about u.c. 337. Cicero 
and various wealthy Romans made collec- 
tions of books, and several Roman emperors 
established libraries, partly with books ob- 
tained as spoils of war. By far the most 
celebrated library of antiquity was the 
Alexandrian. (See Alexfindrian Library.) 
In the West libraries of any note were 
founded in the second half of the 8th cen- 
tury by the encouragement of Charlemagne. 
In France one of the most celebrated was 
that in the abbey St. Germain des Pr^s, 
near Ibiris. In Germany the libraries .-'f 
Ftdda^ ( 'orvey, and in the 11 th century that 
of llirschau, were valuable. In S[)ain, in 
the 12th century, the Moors had seventy 
I)ublic libraries, of which that of Cordova 
contained 2r)0,000 volumes. In Britain and 
Italy libraries were also founded with great 
zeal, particularly in the former country, by 
Richard Aungerville; in the latter by Pe- 
trarch, Boccaccio, and others. After the 
invention of the art of printing this was 
(lone more easily and at less expense. The 
principal libraries of modem times are 
the National Library at Paris, with fully 
2,1)00,000 of l)Ooks arnl 100,000 MSS., and 
tlio British Museum lil)rary, London, with 
over 2,000,000 books and 100,000 MSS. 
UMie central court library at Munich, the 
imperial library at St. Petersburg, and the 
royal libi'ary at Berlin have each over a 
million volumes and thousands of MSS. 
Other large and valuable libraries are the 
imperial library at Vienna; the royal 
libraries at Stuttgart, Dresden, and Co- 
penhagen ; the university libraries of 
Genoa, Prague, Gottingen, Upsal, Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin; also the libraries 
of Moscow, Venice, Florence, Milan, Bo- 
logna, Naples, and the Advocates’, Edin- 
burgh. The Vatican library, Rome, and the 
Bodleian, Oxford, are particularly valuable 
in rare books and MSS. The spread of edu- 
cation, and the consec^uent growing taste 
for knowledge, has called into existence 
innumerable smaller libraries, ready of ac- 
cess, and providing such literature as the 
special class of readers demand. This public 
library system has naturally been most de- 
veloped in highly -educateci countries such 
as Germany, France, Great Britain, and the 
United States. The establishment of public 
libraries in Britain has been much fostered 
by the Public Libraiies’ Acts, which em- 


power towns, local board districts, and 
pari.shes to establish libraries to be main- 
tained by a rate not exceeding Icf. in the £. 
From 1850 up to 1902 about 450 places 
had taken advantage of these acts. The 
French government has established over 
25,000 popular libraries in connection with 
primary schools. The Bureau of Education 
of the United States records nearly 6000 
libraries with over 20 million volumes. The 
Congress Library. Washington, and the pub- 
lic library of Boston have each over half a 
million books, while the libraries of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Yale University, 
Newhaven, the Astor library, and the Mer- 
cantile Library Association, New York, pos- 
sess each several hundred thousand volumes. 

Libration, in astronomy, an apparent 
oscillatory motion of the moon, arising from 
the fact that it does not move round the 
earth with a uniform angular velocity ex- 
actly equal to its angular velocity of rota- 
tion on its axis, and that its axis is not at 
right angles to the plane of its orbit, but 
is inclined 1° 32' 9". In this way instead 
of seeing exactly one-half of the moon’s sur- 
face we see about fths, parts at the edge of 
the disc and also at the poles being some- 
times visible and sometimes out of sight. 

Lib'ya, an ancient name for all Africa 
west of Egypt, or used as equivalent to 
Africa, the real shape and dimensions of 
which were unknown. 

Lica'ta. See Alicata. 

License, in law, the grant of permission 
to do some lawful act, also the document 
conferring such authority. All civilized 
countries require that persons should not 
carry on certain trades or professions, or do 
certain acts, without previous grant of 
license, and such licenses may be imposed 
for the sake of regulating traffic or raising 
revenue. Most numerous are licenses issued 
to empower persons to sell certain articles. 
In Great Britain the articles not to be dealt 
in without a license include: beer, cider, wines 
and spirits, tobacco and snuff, patent medi- 
cines, gold and silver, game, sweets; l^esides 
these there are licenses for auctioneers, ap- 
praisers, armorial bearings, carriages, dogs, 
guns, hawkers and pedlars, male servants, 
pawnbrokers, &c. The total revenue derived 
from these licenses in Great Britain amounts 
to about £3,500,000, the bulk of this re- 
venue being furnished by the beer and spirit 
licenses. Numerous acts have been passed 
for the regulation of the liquor traffic as 
carried on by license, one of the most im- 
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portant being that of 1872, and the moat 
recent that of 1902. There are now in force 
very stringent provisions against adultera- 
tion ; the illicit sale of liquor; against drunk- 
enness and the selling of litiuor to drunk- 
ards; the harbouring of prostitutes; the 
treating and bribing of constables; the sale 
of liiiuor to children; &c. In Scotland legis- 
lation affecting licenses has been somewhat 
different from the English statutes. In 
England beer-houses are allowed to keep 
open for a certain time on Sunday, but in 
Scotland they are entirely closed on that 
day. The most important and best known 
of the Scotch acts is the one put in force 
in commonly known as the ^Forbes 

Mackenzie Act’ (which see). The Early 
Closing Act (Scotland) of 1888 provides 
that licensed houses close at 1 0 p.m. instead 
of 11 p.m. as heretofore, a few of the larger 
towns excepted. Occasional licenses for 
fStes, balls, &c., at which excisable liquors 
are sold, are granted, and licensed houses 
may for certain occasions obtain permission 
to keep open beyond the usual hours. The 
license laws of America vary in the different 
States. Some of the States have adopted 
Local Option, and several (notably Maine) 
have entirely prohibited the sale of intoxi- 
cants as a beverage; while others have im- 
posed an almost restrictive license duty. 
In (janada an act for the licensing of places 
f(»r the sale of li<iuor came into operation in 
1884. By it boards of licensing commis- 
sioners are established all over the country, 
and the number of hotel and saloon licenses 
to be granted in any locality is determined 
by the population. 

Licen'tiate, literally a person licensed. 
It may express that a person possesses 
certain medical or other qualifications. Thus 
there are licentiates of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, licentiates in dental surgery, &c. 
Among Presbyterians it is applied to a 
peraon authorized by a presbytery to preach, 
and who thus becomes eligible to a pastoral 
charge. 

Lichen (ll'ken or lich'en), in medicine, a 
skin disease affecting adults. It consists of 
a number of pimples, red or white in colour, 
either clustered or disseminated over the 
surface of the skin, with or without fever, 
or derangement of the digestive organs, 
usually terminating in slight desquamation, 
and very liable to recur, though not con- 
tagious. There are several varieties of this 
eruption, but in the milder forms all that 
is necessary is to avoid excess, especially in 


rich food and the use of stimulants, and to 
take a light diet, with diluent drinks, and 
a gentle laxative occasionally. Idtrong ex- 
ternal applications should not bo employed, 
but lotions of lime-water, or weak solutions 
of the bicarbonate of ammonia, afford relief. 
The prickly heat so well known to dwellers 
ill tropical climates, is a species of lichen. 

Lichens, a very extensive order of cryp- 
togamic or fiowerless plants. According 
to a modern theory lichens are not simple 
jdants, but are fungi parasitic on algie, the 
two being mutually dependent. They have 
neither stem nor leaves, but consist mainly 
of a thallm deriving its nourishment from 
the air. They are re[)roduced by spores 
contained in fruits callcMl apothceia^ which 
are regarded as the fungi f)f the particular 
lichen. They are common every\vhere, com- 
monly in the form of flat crusts, sometimes 
of foliaceous expansions, adhering to rocks, 
the trunks of trees, barren soil, &c. I^hey 
are found flourishing to the very verge of 
perpetual snow, and one species, the rein- 
deer-moss {(Jiadonia ratifflferiim), grows in 
the greatest profusion in the Arctic regions, 
where it forms the reindeer’s chief susten- 
ance. The Iceland -moss {Cdraria /.vian- 
dica) is also abundant in the Arctic regions, 
and often atfords aliment to the inhabitants. 
(See Iceland-rium.) Several other lichens 
afford dyes of various colours, these being 
chiefly obtained from rocks in the Azores 
and Canaries. Litmus is also obtained from 
a lichen. See Archil t Litmus. 

Lichfield, an episcopal city of Stafford- 
shire, England, 17 miles south-east of Staf- 
ford. The principal edifice is the cathedral, 
a large and handsome structure, partly in 
the early English, and partly in a more 
recent style, with a richly decorated west 
front, and three spires — two on the west, 
each 180, and one in the centre 280 feet 
high. The most distinguished native is Dr. 
Johnson, to whom a monument has been 
erected facing the house where he was born. 
The see of Lichfield was founded in 656. 
For parliamentary representation the city is 
now included in the Lichfield division of 
Staffordshire. Pop. 7902. 

Lich-gate (literally ‘corpse-gate’), in archi- 
tecture, a sort of open shed or covered gate- 
way at the entrance to a churchyard, be- 
neath which the bearers of the coffin awaited 
the arrival of the priest, who there com- 
menced to read the burial service, and 
thence walked before the mourners to the 
grave. 
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Lichtenstein. See Liechtenstein. 

Lick Observatory, an American observa- 
tory on Mount Hamilton (4200 feet), 60 
miles s.B. of San Francisco, California, 
founded by James Lick, a piano manufac- 
turer (1796-1876), and formally handed 
over to the Ifniversity of California in 1888. 
It is supplied with instruments of the most 
perfect kind, and in particular possesses a 
refracting telescope with an object-glass 36 
inches in diameter, being the next largest 
lens in existence. 

Lictors, in Home, were the public ser- 
vants who attended upon the chief magi- 
strates, consuls, prtt3tors, &c., to clear the 
way for them, and cause due respect to be 
paid to them. They carried axes tied up 
in bundles of rods, called fasces, as ensigns 
of office, and were selected from the lower 
class of free men. The number of lictors 
preceding the state dignitaries depended 
upon the rank of the latter. 

Lieber, Fkancis, a (iermano- American 
writer, born at Berlin 1800, died at New 
York 1872. In youth he served as a volun- 
teer, and fought at IJgny and Waterloo. 
On the tennination of the war he again 
took up his literary studies, and in 1821 
obtained his degree at Jena. Getting into 
trouble with government on account of his 
liberal opinions, he went to London in 1826, 
and the following year sailed for America, 
where he edited the Cyclopedia Americana, 
based on the German Conversations-Ijexi- 
kon. The South (Carolina College, (k)lumbia, 
elected him in 183,5 professor of history and 
political economy, a |X)8t he held until 18.56, 
when he accepted a similar ap[)ointment in 
Columbia College, New York. He has 
written many books and pamphlets on 
morals, education, and political economy, 
and some of them have been translated into 
French and German. 

Liebig {Whih), J ustus, Baron von, one of 
the most eminent of modern chemists, born at 
Darmstadt 1803, died at Munich 1873. At 
the age of sixteen he entered the University 
of Bonn, and afterwards that of Erlangen, 
where, in 1 822, he gained the degree of Doctor 
of rhilo8oj)liy (Physical and Mathematical 
Sciences). At the expense of the Grand 
Duke of Hesse he repaired to Paris to com- 
plete his studies. He first secured the 
attention of the chemical world in 1824 by 
reading a paper before the French Academy 
of Sciences on fulminic acid and the ful- 
minates, the true composition of which 
were until then unknown. This also gained 


him the favour of Humboldt, and through 
the latter’s influence he was appointed extra- 
ordinary, and in 1825 ordinary professor of 
chemistry at the University of Giessen, a 
chair he held for 25 years. In 1850 he 
replaced Professor Gmelin at Heidelberg, 
and in 1852 he accepted the chemistry chair 
at Munich, with charge of the laboratory. 
The Munich Academy of Sciences elected 
him president in 1860. The results of 
Liebig’s labours were generally given in the 
scientific reviews of the time, but chiefly in 
his own organ, The Annalen der Pharmacie, 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, and the M^moires de I’Acadthnie 
des Sciences. Liebig is regarded as the 
founder of organic chemistry, owing to the 
many discoveries he made in this depart- 
ment. He did much to improve the methods 
of analysis; his Chemistry of Food has 
brought about a more rational mode of 
cooking and use of food; while agriculture 
owes much to his ap[)lication of chemistry 
to soils and manures. The Grand Duke of 
Hesse created him an hereditary baron, and 
he received many honours from universities 
and learned societies of Europe and America. 

Liechtenstein (le/i/ten-stin), a small prin- 
cipality, practically a portion of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, between Vorarlberg, 
Tyrol, and Switzerland; area, 68 sq. miles, 
pop. 9124. The surface has a fertile soil, 
yielding abundance of pasture, corn, wine, 
fruit, and flax. The chief place, Vaduz, has 
about 1000 inhabitants. 

Li^ge (li-azh; Flem. Luik; Germ. Lilttich), 
a town of Belgium, capital of the province 
of same name, ,54 miles east by south of 
Brussels. It is picturesquely situated on both 
sides of the Meuse, the larger part rising on 
heights above the river on the left bank, op- 
posite the influx of the Ourthe. It dates 
from the 6th century, was once strongly 
fortified, and still has a citadel and another 
fort. Liege is the principal manufacturing 
town of Belgium, its foundries, firearm, metal, 
and tool manufactures being very extensive; 
besides these there are important woollen- 
mills, tanneries, and printing-offices. It 
has many fine examples of Gothic archi- 
tecture, including its cathedral, the church 
of St. Jacques, and others, and its public 
buildings are mostly elegant structures. 
The town is rich in collections of various 
kinds, and has a university with a large 
library. The older parts have narrow and 
dirty streets, but these are being rapidly 
replaced by large thoroughfares and hand- 
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fiome buildings. Pop. 157,760. — The pro- 
vince has an area of 1117 square miles, 
with a population of 835,800. Until 1796 
it was an independent state, governed by 
prince-bishops of the German empire; in 
that year France included it in the depart- 
ment of the Ourthe, but it was restored to 
Belgium in 1815, excepting certain portions 
annexed to Prussia. 

Liegnitz (leA'nits), a town of Prussia, in 
the province of Silesia, 40 miles w.n.w. of 
Breslau. It is an old but well-built town, 
defended by a castle, and surrounded by a 
boulevard planted with fine trees. It con- 
tains interesting churches, schools, and other 
public buildings. Its manufactures include 
machinery and hardware, pianos, gloves, 
woollens, cottons and linens, hosiery, &c. 
Pop. (1900), 54,839. 

Li'en, in law, in its most usual accepta- 
tion, signifies ‘the right which one person, in 
certain cixses, possesses of detaining property 
placed in his possession belonging to another, 
until Home demand which the former has is 
satisfied.’ In (xreat Britain liens are of two 
kinds : 1, particular I icns, that is, where the 
person in possession of goods may detain 
them until a claim, which accrues to him 
from those identical goods, is satisfied; 2, 
(ji neral liens, that is, where the person in 
possession may detain the goods, not only 
for his claim accruing from them, but also 
for the general balance of his account with 
the owners. 

Lieou-Kieou. See Loo-Choo. 

Lierre (le-ar), or Lier, a town of Belgium, 
in the province and 10 miles south-east of 
Antwerp, at the confluence of the Great 
and IJttle Nethe. It manufactures linen, 
woollen, silken, and cotton fabrics, lace, &c. 
Pop, 22,654. 

Lieutenant (I'rench lieu, place, tenant, 
holding), in military language, the officer 
next below a captain. The distinction be- 
tween first and second lieutenants exists in 
the British army and in that of the United 
States. A lieutenant in the navy is the 
officer next in command to the captain of a 
ship. He takes rank both in the British 
and United States’ services with a captain 
in the army. 

Lieutenant, Lord, of a county, in Great 
Britain, an officer appointed by the crown, 
the permanent and chief local representative 
of the sovereign. The office is supposed to 
have been instituted about the reign of 
Henry VIII. He appoints a certain num- 
ber of duly (jualitied deputy -lieutenants, 


these appointments being subject to his 
majesty’s approval; he adso nominates to 
the lord chancellor persons to serve as jus- 
tices of the peace for the county, the latter 
being also sub-deputy lieutenants. He may 
also recommend for first commissions in the 
reserve forces. He is officio a member of 
the County Council. 

Lieutenant-colonel, in the British army, 
is the officer next in rank to a colonel, and 
the senior of a major. He has actual com- 
mand of a regiment, and is responsible for 
the discipline and comfort of the troops 
under his command, and for the various de- 
tails of their organization. 

Lieutenant-general, a general officer in 
the army, ranking above a major-general 
and below a general. 

Life. To give an unobjectionable defini- 
tion of life is impossible, as whatever the 
definition nmy be it will probably err either 
from redundancy or defect. Life has been 
defined as; ‘the sum total of the forces that 
resist death,’ ‘the constant uniformity of 
phenomena with diversity of external in- 
fluences,’ ‘ the sjiecial activity of organized 
bodies,’ ‘organization in action,’ ‘a collec- 
tion of phenomena that succeed each other 
during a limited time in an organized body,’ 
‘the twofold internal movement of composi- 
tion and decomposition, at once general 
and continuous.’ Herbert Spencer’s con- 
ception of life is: ‘ The definite combination 
of heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous 
and successive, in correspondence with ex- 
ternal coexistences and 80 (|uenceH.’ Mr. 
G. H. Lewes suggests the definition : ‘ Life 
is a series of definite and successive changes, 
both of structure and cora{) 08 ition, which 
take place within an individual without de- 
stroying its identity.’ 

Life-azBurance. Heo Insurance. 

Life-boat, a boat for saving persons from 
shipwreck. The first life-boat was patented 
in Great Britain by Imkin in 1785, but H enry 
Greathead introduced an improved form in 
1789 which proved very successful, and till 
1 861 was almost the only one in use. A boat 
approved by the Royal National Life- boat 
Institution of Britain is now the recognized 
English model, and possesses in the highest 
degree all the qualities which it is desirable 
that a life-boat should possess : — 1. Great lat- 
eral stability, or resistance to upsetting. 2. 
Speed against a heavy sea. 3. Facility for 
launching and taking the shore. 4. Imme- 
diate self-discharge of any water breaking 
into her. 6. The important advantage of self- 
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righting if upset. 0. Strength. 7. Stowage- 
room for a large number of paHHengers. The 
life-boat transporting carriage is an impor- 
tant auxiliary to the boat. The life-boat is 
kept on this car- 
riage in the boat- 
house ready for 
immediate trans- 
portatii >n to the 
spot most favour- 
able for launch- 
ing to the wreck. 

Jn this way a 
greater extent of 
coast can secure 
the benefits of 
the life-lx)at than 
could otherwise 
bo the case 
besides, a 
can be readily 
launched from a carriage through 
a high surf, when without a 
carriage she could not be got 
off tlie bead). I’he machine is 
admirably contrived, and the 
boat may be launched from it 
in an upright position with her 
crew on board. The most ex- 
tensive and perfect life -boat 
service is that of the Royal 
National lafe-boat Institution of Great 
Britain, founded in 1821, and supported 
by voluntary contributions. No less than 
39,000 lives have been saved since the 
foundation of this institution till 1896, and 
£80,680 were expended in life-boats, life- 
boat carriages, boat-houses, stores, wages, 
and rewards for gallant services during 
the year 1894 alone. The fleet consists of 
above 300 fully-equipped boats. About 
£3000 are required to provide and endow a 
life-boat of the English pattern. The Life- 
saving Service of the United States is sup- 
ported by government funds, and the Atlan- 
tic and some of the lake coasts are now 
studded with life-saving stations, provided 
with suitable boats, appliances, and houses 
of refuge for the saved. France and Ger- 
many have also made considerable provision 
for the saving of life from wrecks, and simi- 
lar services have been organized and are be- 
ing extended in Italy, Spain, Russia, Den- 
mark, and Scandinavia. 

Idfe- buoys, Life -rafts, &c. Various 
kinds of buoys or other apparatus for the 
preservation of human life in cases of ship- 
wreck or danger from drowning in other 


circumstances have been introduced from 
time to time, constructed in all sorts of 
shapes and materials. India-rubber has been 
largely used in the construction of life- 
buoys, generally 
in the form of 
belts which can 
be easily inflated 
by the wearer in 
the course of a 
few seconds. They 
are very buoyant 
and portable, but 
easily punctured 
r>r torn, and soon 
decay if put 
aside while damp. 
Hence the inte- 
rior has come to 
be divided into 
cells, so that the 
rupture of one effects only a 
partial damage. Another sort 
is in the form of a waistcoat; 
and inflated pillows and mat- 
tresses made on the same prin- 
ciple have been found very 
effective. Naval officers have 
also strongly recommended mat- 
tresses stuffed with cork. U'he 
life-buoy most favoured by sea- 
men of late years is composed of slices of 
cork so neatly arranged that they form a 
buoyant zone about 32 inches in diameter, 
6 inches wide, and 4 inches thick. It con- 
tains about 12 lbs. 
of cork, is compactly 
covered with painted 
canvas to protect it 
from being injured 
by the water, and fur- 
nished with looped 
life-lines, that sev- 
eral, if necessary, 
may at once have a 
convenient hold. The 
belts in use by the 
Royal Life-l>oat In- 
stitution are made 
of cork fastened 
in canvas, securing 
great buoyancy with 
strength, while they 
afford at the same time a certain amount of 
protection in cases of contact with rock or 
wreck, and some degree of warmth. Vari- 
ous new life-saving suits have been shown 
at recent exhibitions. 
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boat A. Dock, n, llolievin« tul)eH. C, Si<lc air-caKOH. 1 ), End air-chjim- 
ncTM. E, Ballast, i, Alr-souttles. ii, Scuttle for air aud immp. 
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A, Side air-caseK. B, Rc- 
lievinc tubes. 0, Spaces 
packed with cork, d. Ven- 
tilation scuttle. 




Seaman with Life-belt 
(of Cork). 
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Life-estate, in English law, an estate or 
interest in real property for life. 

Life-guards. See G'uards. 

Life-insurance. See Insurance. 

life-rent, in Scotch law, the use and en- 
joyment for life of a sum of money or an 
heritable subject, the person enjoying it 
being called a life-renter ^ the proprietor of 
the subject the./mr, and the subject the fee. 

Life -rockets, projectiles by means of 
which a rope is thrown either from a ship in 
distress to the shore, or from the shore to the 
ship, generally the latter. The most reliable 
missiles are those that are discharged from 
a mortar or gun by gunpowder, having a 
line attached to them. The life-mortar of 
Captain Manby, invented in 1807, is prac- 
tically still that in use, though variations in 
details have been made on it from time to 
time. His missile was a shot with curved 
barbs, resembling the flukes of an anchor, 
to grapple the rigging or the bulwarks of a 
ship. An ingenious rocket-apparatus now 
in use is Rogers’ life-anchor. It consists of 
a three-fluked anchor, 12 lbs. in weight, 
having the flukes so hinged that they pack 
closely together. When the anchor has been 
shot out from a mortar 100 or 200 yards, 
the flukes open and fasten to the beach or 
to a ship, and thus establish a communica- 
tion between the two for dragging boats or 
men ashore. I’he best lines are those made 
of loosely-spun Italian hemp. There are sev- 
eral ways of arranging or fakiny the line so 
that it may run out quickly without kink- 
ing or entangling. I^e sling life-buoy is 
employed in conjunction with the rocket 
apparatus, after communication has Ixjen 
established by a rope from the shore to the 
vessel. It consists of a circular cork life- 
buoy, having a pair of canvas breeches at- 
tached to it. The legs of the occupant pro- 
trude below the breeches, while his armpits 
rest on the buoy. The shipwrecked are by 
this means brought to the shore one by one, 
the buoy being drawn backwards and for- 
wards by means of a travelling block. Or 
the life-car, a sort of covered boat, may be 
used to convey the men ashore. In Britain 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 put 
the management of the life-rocket apparatus 
imder the Board of Trade. There are nu- 
merous stations. Home of these are provided 
with mortars only, some with rockets only, 
and the rest with both mortars and rockets, 
and are supported by annual parliamentary 
grants, and contributions from the Mercan- 
tile Marine Fund. 
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Llffey, a river of Ireland, which rises in 
county Wicklow, runs w. into Kihlarc, thon 
turns N.K. and passes through the county 
and city of Hublin into the Irish Sea; length, 
50 miles. See Dublin. 

Lifts, Hyduaulic, &c., contrivances n<*w 
in common use for raising goods or persons 
from one story of a building to another. 
They consist usually of a cage or platform 
suspended by a rope or chain, and rising v(‘r- 
tically in a shaft within the building, the 
motive power being the pressure of water on 
the plunger of a hydraulic press. Ships also 
are lifted for repair by means of contrivan- 
ces called liftSy which are either screws, hy- 
draulic-presses, or balance-pontoons. Many 
lifts are worked entii*ely by steam power, 
and have no water-ram. The lifts in mills, 
grain and wool stores, &c., are now generally 
called elevators; and in the United States 
this term is ap{>lied to almost every descrip- 
tion of lift. 

Ligament, in anatomy, the strong, ten- 
dinous, inelastic white In^dies which sur- 
round the joints, and connect bones, or 
strengthen the attachments of various or- 
gans, or keep them together. Kvery joint 
is surrounded by a capsular ligament; the 
tendons at the wrist and ankle are bound 
down by what are called the annnlar liga- 
ments. In dislocations of joints the cap- 
sular ligament is often broken. 

Ligan. See Flotsmn. 

Light, the agent which enables ns through 
the organ of sight to take cognizance of ob- 
jects; it has a heating and chemical action 
which is all-important to animals and plants; 
without it there would probably bo neither 
animal nor plant life. 1’he sun, the fixed 
stars, nebulas, certain meteors, and terres- 
trial bodies in a state of incandescence or 
phosphorescence are self-luminous. The 
origin of light has been explained by two 
main theories, the emission or corfmscular 
theory adopted and developed by Ntjwton, 
and the undvJatory or wave theory, the fun- 
damental principles of which were laid down 
by Huygens and Euler. Mewton held that 
the sun and other light-giving bodies threw 
ofif, with immense velocity, vast nurnlicrs of 
infinitely minute particles of matter, which 
passed into space, and by their mechanical 
action upon the eye brought about the sen- 
sation of light. Numbers of distinguished 
men accepted this theory, and many of the 
phenomena of light were plausibly ex- 
plained by it. Huygens suggested that 
light wo? due to some sort of wave motion 
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transmitted through a medium. His theory, 
offered towards the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, made little progress until the begin- 
ning of the present century, when its truth 
was amply established by the labours of 
Young, Fresnel, and others; and it is now 
universally accepted. Iliough we are war- 
ranted in recognizing the existence of the 
transmitting medium called ether, of its 
nature we know as yet next to nothing. 
Kays of light proceed in straight lines, and 
when a screen is removed to twice or three 
times its distance from a luminous point it 
receives only one-fourth or one-ninth of the 
light per unit of area which it received 
formerly. This is the law of in verse scjuares, 
or, — the intensity of the light received from 
a luminous point is inversely pro})ortional 
to the square of the distance from the point. 
Advantage is taken of this fact in deter- 
mining the relative illuminating powers of 
two sources of light by means of the photo- 
meter. In 1 676 Koemer discovered that light 
is not instantaneously propagated from lumi- 
nous bodies to the eye; and he calculated its 
velocity. Bradley, Foucault, Fizeau, Cornu, 
&c., made similar measurements, and it has 
been determined that light travels at the 
rate of about 186,000 miles per second. 

When light falls upon the surface of a 
body part of it is reflected. When the sur- 
face is smooth and regular an eye placed to 
receive the reflected rays generally observes 
an image of the source of light, and the sur- 
face may be called a mirror. When it is 
not smooth the light which falls upon it is 
scattered in all directions, so that the surface 
itself becomes visible; planets and nearly 
all terrestrial objects become visible in this 
way by means of reflected solar light. While 
part of the light which falls upon the surface 
of a body is reflected part enters into the 
body, which absorbs or destroys a certain 
amount of it and may allow the rest to pass 
through. When light falls nearly vertically 
on a glass surface very little of it is reflected, 
but as the incidence becomes more and more 
oblique a greater and greater proportion of 
the light is reflected. Folished metals, par- 
ticularly silver, are good reflectors of light 
at all incidences, and hence metallic sur- 
faces are most commonly used as mirrors. 
The law of reflection was known to Archi- 
medes; it is — the incident and reflected 
rays make equal angles with a perpendicu- 
lar to the surface, and lie in the same 
plane with it. When a ray has passed ob- 
liquely from air into water, although in the 


water as in the air it is a straight line, this 
is not a mere continuation of its old path; 
it is bent to some extent at the point where 
it enters the new medium, the bending of 
the ray being called refraction. This bend- 
ing of a ray when it passes from one 
medium, such as air, into another homoge- 
neous medium, such as glass or water, or 
from air into denser air, is subject to a par- 
ticular law. The law of refraction was dis- 
covered in the I7tb century; it is — whatever 
be the obliquity of a ray passing from one 
medium to another, the sines of the angles 
made by the incident aud refracted rays 
with the perpendicular to the refracting 
surface are in a constant ratio, which has 
been called the index of r(fraction. When 
a ray of light passes through a medium, 
such as the atmo8[)here, which continuously 
varies in density from place to place, its 
direction continuously changes, so that it is 
a curved line, a fact to which the pheno- 
menon of the mirage is due. The application 
of mathematics to the two laws of reflection 
and refraction is called optics: this science 
includes the formation of images by mirrors 
and lenses, the eye, microscopes, telescopes, 
&c. See Optics. 

Newton found that red light is not so 
much refracted as blue light when it passes 
from one medium to another. When a ray 
of solar light is refracted in passing through 
a glass prism he found that a great number 
of rays of different colours left the prism, 
the blue ray being most bent from its former 
path and the red ray least. (See Prism, 
jRainboir.) Letting these rays fall upon a 
screen he obtained a band of colours which 
he called a spectrum. Thus he had decom- 
posed solar light and found it to consist of 
a mixture of lights of every gradation of 
refrangibility. On permitting all the col- 
oured rays to pass through a lens before 
falling on the screen they combined and 
became white light again. Newton failed 
to observe one peculiar feature of the spec- 
trum which has since been studied, and has 
led to important results — namely, that it 
w’as not really continuous, but was crossed 
by a number of dark lines. From this baa 
arisen the instrument called the spectroscope 
and the branch of physics called spectrum 
analysis. See these arts. 

In Newton’s experiment with solar light 
and the prism we And that the blue and 
green rays very slightly affect a thermom- 
eter, the yellow rays affect it sHghtly, and 
the extreme red rays possess great heating 
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properties; moreover, when the thermometer 
is passed beyond the red into a space in 
which there are no luminous rays a maxi- 
mum heating effect is produced. Again, 
the red and yellow rays are all but incapable 
of blackening photographic paper, whereas 
the blue and violet rays exert a rapid chemi- 
cal action, and this is even exceeded by the 
invisible rays beyond the violet. It is evi- 
dent then that (1) some of the solar rays 
which pass through the prism do not affect 
the retina; these rays are either less refran- 
gible than red light, or are more refrangible 
than violet; (2) the least refrangible solar 
rays possess most heating power; (3) the most 
refrangible rays are capable of exerting the 
most powerful chemical action. As glass 
prisms absorb many of the heat rays it is 
convenient to use prisms of rock-salt in ex- 
amining the heat (red) end of the spectrum. 

Young showed that two rays of light may 
destroy each other’s effects and produce 
darkness. He applied this disc;overy to the 
explanation of many natural phenomena, 
such as the colours in mother-of-pearl, on 
soap-bubbles, &c. It has also been shown 
that rays of light may bend round obstacles. 
When a ray of light enters Iceland-spar it 
divides into two rays which tra\'el in differ- 
ent directions; these two rays possess pecu- 
liar properties wliich are not exhibited by 
ordinary rays of light, and are said to be 
polarizfd. These polarized rays cannot be 
made to interfere or destroy each other’s 
effects, but either of them may be divided 
into two interfering rays. 'I’hese and other 
allied phenomena are accepted by physicists 
as proofs that (1) there exists throughout 
all space a very elastic medium of small 
density, known as the ether; (2) the par- 
ticles of all bodies are in a state of vibra- 
tion; a rise in temperature of a body indi- 
cates an increase in the rapidity of vibration 
of its particles; (3) radiation of heat con- 
sists in the communication of these vibra- 
tions from the particles of a body by the 
ether to all parts of space ; (4) when these 
vibrations communicated by the ether be- 
come rapid enough they are able to affect 
the retina of the eye and are then called 
light ; (5) lights differ in colour when their 
vibrations are not executed in equal times; 
(6) the vibrations of particles of the ether 
are all executed at right angles to the direc- 
tion of propagation of the light; (7) in a ray 
of polarized light the vibrations are all exe- 
cuted at right angles to a certain plane 
called the plane of polarization; (3) the 
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planes of polarization of the two rays in 
Iceland-spar mentioned abo ve ai'c at right 
angles to one another. 

Light, Abebration of. See 
Light, Artificial, any kind of illuminant 
for supplementing the light < )f the sun. Some 
form of artificial light must have been in use 
for domestic purpt)8es from the very earliest 
times, but though large cities and a high 
state of civilization existed among the Egyp- 
tians, Greeka, and Homans, the systematic 
lighting of streets was unknown to theni. 
Fnmi the writings of Libanius, however, 
who lived in the beginning of the 4 th cen- 
tury after Christ, we may conclude that the 
streets of his native city, Antioch, were 
liglited by lamps, and Edessa, in Syria, was 
similarly illuminated about a.d. 500, Of 
modern cities Paris was the first to light its 
streets. In the beginning of the lOth cen- 
tury it was much infestetl with robbers and 
incendiaries, so that the ii\habitants were 
onlered, in 1524, to keep lights burning 
after nine in the evening, before all houses 
fronting a street. In 1558 Jh/otH (a large 
vase hlled with pitch, n»8in, an<l other com- 
bustibles) were erected at the comers of the 
streets. In London the inhabit’ints were 
instructed to hang out (jamlltis in 16(58. A 
more delinite order wiu4 issued in 1690. 
Every housekeeper was re(iuired to hang a 
light or lamp, every night, as soon as it was 
dark, between Michaelmas and Lady -day, 
and to keep it burning till the lumr of twelve 
at night. Successive acts of parliament and 
orders of the common council provided from 
time to time for the better lighting of Lon- 
don. l^he Hague commenced street light- 
ing in 1552, Hamburg in 1675, Porlin in 
1679, Copenhagen in 1681, Vienna in 1684, 
Hanover in 1696, Leipzig in 1 702, and Dres- 
den in 1705. The application of coal gas to 
economical purposes by Murdoch in 1805 
opened a new era in artificial lighting. See 
Electric Lights Gas, Parajjin, Petroleum. 

Light, Eleotrio. See Electric Light. 

Light Cavalry, or Horhb. See Cavrdry. 

Lighter, a large, open, flat-bottomed 
vessel, employed to carry goods to or from 
a ship. 

Lightfoot, John, an English divine and 
Hebrew scholar, bom at Stoke-upon-Trent 
1602, died at Ely 1675. He was educated 
at Cambridge. He held various livings, 
and in 1655 became vice-chancellor of Cam- 
bridge; but his claim to notice rests chiefly 
on his great knowledge of rabbinical litera- 
ture and Hebrew antiquities, and his able 
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biblical cnticism. Of his writings the Hor® 
Hebraioae et TalmudictE, &c., are the most 
important. 

Lighthouse, a tower or other lofty struc- 
ture with a powerful light at top, erected 
at the entrance of a port or on some rock 
or headland, and serving as a guide or war- 
ning of danger to navigators at night. The 


Pharos of Alexandria, founded about 800 
B.C., is the earliest building erected ex- 
pressly as a lighthouse of which we have 
any authentic record. It is stated to have 
been 550 feet high. lighthouses are sup- 
posed to have been erected by the Romaus 
at Flam borough H ead, Dover, and Boulogne. 
In modern times the first important light- 



house erected was the Tour de Cordouan, 
at the nunith of the Garonne in France, 
founded in 1584 and completed in 1610, 
altered and improved in 1727. It is 197 
feet in height, and in architecture sur- 
passes all other lighthouses in the world. 
The first sea-light on the British coasts, for 
which a toll was leviable, was that of Dunge- 
ness, for which letters patent were granted 
by James I. shortly after his accession. 
Until about 1676 nearly all the lighthouses 
were provided by private persons; subse- 
quently they began to be built by the cor- 
poration known as Trinity House, and an 


act passed in 1836 empowered the corpora- 
tion to purchase all private lights. By the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, the supervi- 
sion of the lighthouses passed into the hands 
of the Board of Trade, Trinity House remain- 
ing the administrative body for England 
and Wales, the Commissioners of Northern 
Lights for Scotland and the Isle of Man, 
and the Port of Dublin Incorporation for Ire- 
land. The light dues vary between £300,000 
and £400,000 annually. In the United States 
the lighthouses are under the Lighthouse 
Board, which has charge of all buoys, beacons, 
&c., on the coasts and waters of the States. 
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The earlier lights were simply of wood, a«d 
later fires of coal exposed in c>i»en chauffers 
upon the top of a tower. When oil was 
first introduced as an illuminant is not 
known. An immense improvement in light- 
ing was made a few years previous to the 
French revolution by the introduction of 
parabolic reflectors, which concentrate and 
throw forward in a horizontal direction the 
rays of light proceeding from lamps placed 
in their foci. At the same time the re- 
volving frame cairying the lamps and re- 
flectors was introduced, which has proved 
of the greatest utility in establishing a dis- 
tinction between lights. The reflectors are 
composed of sheet-copper plated with silver, 
and formed into a parabolic curve by a 
laborious and delicate process. This mode 
of lighting is termed the catoptric or rrficet- 
ing system, and was rapidly adopted in Bri- 
tain after its first employment in France. 
It is so called in opposition to the dioptric 
or refracting system, in which the illumina- 
tion is produced by a central lanjp, the rays 
from which are transmitted through a com- 
bination of lenses by which it is suiTounded. 
The adoption of lenses in lighthouses, though 
suggested as far back as the middle of the 
18tii century, WiW first carried into practical 
effect in 1788 by M. Augustin Fresnel, a 
distinguished French savant. The superior 
advantages which this system has been 
found to i) 0 S 8 e 88 over that of reflectors has 
led to its general adoption in most light- 
houses. Fresnel likewise contrived a com- 
bination of the two systems, the ap[)aratuB 
in which consists of thirteen rings of glass 
of various diameters, arranged one above 
another in an oval form. The five middle 
rings form a cylindric lens through which 
the rays from the central lamp are trans- 
mitted by refraction, while the other rings 
or prisms, five of which are upper and three 
lower, are constructed in such a manner as 
to project by reflection the light from the 
focus in a direction parallel with the re- 
fracted rays. The light thus obtained is 
termed the catadioptric light. A modifica- 
tion of the dioptric and catadioptric systems, 
so as still further to prevent the loss of the 
rays of light, and thereby increase the in- 
tensity of their resultant beam, was intro- 
duced by Mr. Thomas Stevenson under the 
designation of the holophotal system, its 
object being to effect the useful application 
of the whole of the light. The catoptric, 
dioptric, and catadioptric systems are illus- 
trated in the accompanying figures. In the 
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first the reflecttirs o o are shown as .arranged 
on the revolving frame, p p being the oil- 
lights, r r copper tubes conveying away the 
smoke. In the dioptric apparatus f is the 
light, L L l' l' are lenses, m m plar\o mirrors 
reflecting the rays falling on them in a hori- 
zontal direction, z z zones or belts of glass 
prisms. In the other figure abo, a'b'c', are 
respectively upper and lower zonesof priaius, 
PKF the cylindric refracting belt, various 
recent advances have been made by the use 
of more powerful lenses, new arrangena nts 
of lenst^s and prisms, &c. 

To eiiahle seamen to distinguish one light- 
house from another, lights in proximity are 
arranged to exhibit different characters. 
The characters in common use are: fixed 
light; fiashing light, showing one fiasli at 
intervals of a few seconds; group-flashing 
lights, show'ing two or more flashes in (jiiick 
succession followed by a longer period of 
darkness; occulting lights, which show a 
fixed light and arc eclipsed for a few seconds 
at regular intervals. A Hystem of alternate 
flashes and eclipses (on the Morse alphabet 
principle) has Ix'cn in some eases afloj)ted 
to mark particular liglits. CJolonred lights, 
red .and grei'ii, are also u.sed with any of 
the foregoing eharacters to produce further 
distinction.s, but in general only to mark 
danger arcs, or in conjunction with a white 
flsush, as the tinted -glass shades re(pured 
seriously im})air the power of the light, tlie 
colour of which, moreover, is not easily dis- 
tinguishaVde in foggy weather. The use of 
flashing and occulting lights is becoming 
more and more common, few fixed lights 
being now .set up, and many having been 
converted. To produce the various char- 
acters requires the use of a revolving appa- 
ratus bearing the lenses. 

Oil, particularly mineral oil, is commonly 
employed at present, and it is likely to re- 
main in use in isolated lighthouses, (las 
has been substituted for oil in some light- 
houses; with gas an eclipse can he simply 
produced by a partial stoppage in the supply 
pipes, and there is no such waste of light tis 
when oil is employed, A burner for gas 
has been invented by Mr. J. 11. AVigham, 
which presents a total of 108 jets arrangtal 
in concentric circles. Gas has been success- 
fully employed in illuminating buoys for 
the guidance of vessels. The buoys (which, 
of course, are gas and water tight) are 
charged to a pressure of perhaps ten atmo- 
spheres, giving a continuous light for three 
or four months; a luminous paint has also 
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recently been applied with advantage to 
buoys. The electric light has been adopted 
for a number of lighthouses, and recent ex- 
periments prove it to be the most powerful 
and penetrative of all lights; there are, how- 
ever, still some drawbacks to its general 
application, and some authorities report 
against it as a lighthouse illuminant. The 
Eddystone and Bell Rock are the two most 
celebrated British lighthouses. Other im- 
portant lighthouses on the British coast are 
those of Skerryvore and the Dhu Hartach, 
both on the western coast of Scotland; the 
Wolf Itock Lighthouse at the entrance to 
the English Channel; that of the Bishop 
Bock off the Scilly Islands; and the Chick- 
ens’ Bock Light south of the Isle of Man. 
Lighthouses in very exposed situations, such 
as the Eddystone, require to be very strongly 
built, and much ingenuity and engineering 
skill have been expended on such structures. 

Lightning, a flash of light resulting from 
a sudden discharge of atmospheric electri- 
city. It may be a diffused reddish white or 
violet flash, seemingly spread over a con- 
siderable extent of the sky, or a zigzag or 
rather sinuous line of very brilliant light, re- 
sulting from a discharge between two clouds 
or between a cloud and the earth. Heat or 
sheet lightning unaccompanied by thunder; 
it is now generally held to be the reflection 
from aqueous vapour and clouds of a dis- 
charge occurring beyond the horizon. Some- 
times during a thunder-storm Jire-halls are 
seen, but no exact observations of them 
have yet been made. Experiments show 
that the duration of a flash of lightning is 
inconceiva])ly small, in some instances not 
more than a milli(jiith part of a second. I’he 
spectrum of lightning shows the presence of 
incandescent nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, 
and sodium. Certain electroscopic experi- 
ments seem to show that previous to a 
di.scharge between two clouds internal dis- 
charges are taking place in both. Lightning 
in passing through air and non-conductors, 
metallic rods, &c., exhibits all the pheno- 
mena of the passage of a very great quan- 
tity of electricity; it kills animals, splits 
trees and stones, and melts thin wires. 
Sometimes on entering the earth the light- 
ning melts the siliceous substances in its 
way, producing the tubes called fulgurites. 
After a lightning discharge the peculiar 
odour of ozone may be observed, as in the 
neighbourhood of an electric machine. Ob- 
jects at a distance from a place of discharge 
may have previously been charged with 


electricity by the induction of the clouds; 
the distant discharge suddenly sets free 
this electricity so that it passes through the 
objects to the ground, producing a return 
shock; men and animals have often been 
killed in this way. The Boyal Meteorolo- 
gical Society have collected a large number 
of photographs of lightning flashes from all 
parts of the world, and it is hoped that by 
their means many obscurities connected with 
the phenomenon will soon be cleared up. — 
Thunder is due to the sudden disturbance 
of the air produced by a lightning discharge; 
the long rolling effect is perhaps due to 
echoes from the clouds, perhaps partly to 
there being a number of discharges at dif- 
ferent distances from the observer. Sound 
travels at ordinary temperatures about 1100 
feet per second, so that a thunder-clap from 
a distance of one mile would reach us in about 
five seconds. See Conductor, Electricity. 

Lightning-rod. See Conductor. 

Lights, in public worship. Light in 
Scripture is frequently referred to as a 
symbol of the Divine Presence, and in the 
ceremonial worship of the dews and early 
Christians candles and candlesticks, or lamps, 
play ail important part. (’andles were 
lighted during the reading of the gospel, at 
baptisms, at funerals, and round the tombs 
of martyrs. I’lie I'east of the Purification 
was popularly called Candlemas, on account 
of the numerous lights employed in its cere- 
monies. In the Boman Catholic (Church 
lights are kept burning during the whole 
time of the celebration of mass. Candle- 
sticks, and sometimes candles, are placed 
on the altar in many English churches, but 
they are not lighted for ceremonial purposes 
except by the ritualists. See Ritualists. 

Light-ship, or Light- boat, a vessel, usu- 
ally single -masted, serving as a lightliouse 
in positions where a fixed stimeture is im- 
practicable. Octagonal lanterns, fitted with 
Argand lamps placed in the foci of para- 
bolic reflectors, are usually hoisted on the 
mast; but they are less efficient and more 
expensive in maintenance than land lights. 

Lign-aloes. See Aloes-wood. 

Lignine, a modification of cellulose (which 
see). 

Lignite, or Brown Coal, compressed and 
altered vegetable matter intermediate in its 
qualities between peat and coal. It occurs 
chiefly in the tertiary strata in many Euro- 
pean countries, occasionally in thick beds, as 
in Germany and France, and is to some ex- 
tent used as fuel. 
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Llgnum-¥it». See Guatacum. 

Ligny (I6n-y6), Battle of, June 16, 1815. 
See Quatrebras and Waterloo, 

Lig'ula, Lio'ule, in botany, a strap-shaped 
petal of flowers of the order C^omposita?; 
also the membrane which occurs at the base 
of the lamina of a grass leaf, as that of 
millet. Hence the term liaulate^ applied 
especially to the rav florets of Compositai. 

Liguori (lig-\i-6Ve), Alphonso Maria 
DE, an Italian prelate, born 1696, died 1787, 
the founder of the sect called Hedemptorists, 
or Liijorists. In 1732 he founded a monaa 
tery at Villa Scala (Principato Citra) with 
the approbation of the pope, the members of 
which, forming the Order of the Mo,9t Holjf 
Redeemer, were to be employed in the in- 
struction of the people. In 1762 he was 
appointed bishop of Santa Agata de’ Gotici 
(in the Principato Ultra) by Clement XIII., 
which office he held until his retirement in 
1775 to Nocerade Pagaiii, the cliief seat of 
his order. Since 1816 his name has been 
enrolled among Koman C.^atholic saints. 

Ligu'ria, one of the larger divisions (com- 
partimenti) of Italy; area, 2055 sq. miles; 
pop. 1,077,473. It includes the towns of 
Genoa, Spezzia, and St. Kerao, and is the 
most important maritime division. The 
Koman Liguria was much more extensive. 
The Kepublic of Genoa existed as the />///«- 
rian Republic, under a democrats; ('onstitu- 
tion granted by Bonaparte, from 1797 to 
1805, when it was annexed to France. 
From 1814 to 1860 it formed part of the 
kingdom of Sardinia. 

Lig'urite, a variety of sphene, a mineral 
occurring in oblhpie rhombic prisms, of an 
apple-green colour, occasionally speckled ex- 
ternally; so called on account of its being 
chiefly found in Idguria, Its colour, hard- 
ness, and transparency have caused it to be 
classed as a gem. 

LigUB'trum. See Privet. 

Iiilac {Stfrineja vuhjaris, nat. order Ole- 
acese), a familiar fragrant -flowered shrub, 
8 -10 feet high, is a native of south-eastern 
Europe and Asia, and was introduced into 
Britain some 300 years ago under the name 
pipe-tree. There are several varieties, the 
most common colour of the flowers being 
lilac, but some are white. 

Lilbume, John, a celebrated English 
sectary, bom 1618, died 1657. For tracts 
against the Anglican hierarchy he was 
whipped and imprisoned in 1637, but the 
lx>ng Parliament released him in 1640. 
His friends got the conviction declared il- 
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legal and tyrannic, and Lilburne received 
£3000 as indemnity. He then joined the 
army, and rose to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. He was one of the party known as 
the Levellers, and for his attacks on Crom- 
well and others was oftener than once sent 
to the Tower. Having been condemned to 
exile, and having returned without leave, 
he was put in prison and tried for his life, 
when he was acquitted but not liberated for 
some time. Latterly he liecame a member 
of the Society of Friends. Hume describes 
him as Hhe mi>8t turbulent, but also the 
most upright and courageous of men.’ 

Lilia'cese, the lilies, a large natural order 
of endogenous plants. They are stemless 
herbs, or shrubs with a simple or branched 
trunk, with bulbous or fascicled roots. They 
have six hypogynous or perigynous stamens, 
with usually introrse anthers; a three-celled 
ovary, each cell being usually many-ovuled, 
an entire style, and a capsular fruit. They 
are much more abundant in temperate cli- 
mates than in the tropics, whore they chiefly 
exist in an arborescent state. The lily, fri- 
tillary, hyacinth, star of Bethlehem, tulip, 
dragon-tree, squill, aloe, onion, garlic, ike., 
belong to this order. 

Lilith, according to Rabbinical legends 
Adam’s first wife, mother of giants and 
demons. 

Lilium, a genus of bulbous plants. See 
Lilt/. 

Lille (l«'l), a town of France, capital of 
the department Nord, and chief fortress of 
the north-east of I^rancc, near the Belgian 
frontier. It is remarkably well built; has 
spacious, regular streets, lined with large, 
massive houses of brick or stone, with tlie 
usual public buildings and institutions found 
in large cities. '^I’he Haute and Basse 
Deule, sluggish streams, traverse the town, 
and are connected by a canal, while the 
country around is 8C» flat that for about 14 
miles it can be laid under water. Lille 
is the centre of an extensive commerce. 
The manufacture of linen and cotton thread 
and fabrics are the most important, but 
fine woollen cloth, velvets, and carpets are 
also largely produced; in fact, the factories 
of Lille cover almost the whole range of 
textile goods. Chemicals, leather, machinery, 
paper, beet-sugar, &c., are also turned out m 
ever-increasing quantities. Lille originally 
belonged to the counts of Flanders. In 
1667 it was taken by Louis XIV., and was 
fortified by Vauban. It was taken after 
a siege of several months by Eugene and 
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Marlborough in 1708, but was restored to 
Krance by the Peace of Utrecht in 1713. 
In 1792 it was ineffectually besieged and 
bombarded by the Austrians. Pop. 232,568. 

Lillibulle^ro, originally, it is said, a watch- 
word of the Irish Roman Catholics in their 
massacre of the Protestants in 1641; after- 
wards, the refrain and name of a political 
song popular during and after the reign of 
James II. 

Lillo, Georok, an English dramatic writer, 
born in London 1693, died 1739. Although 
carrying on the trade of a jeweller, he found 
time to write a number of well-received 
pieces for the stage, distinguished by great 
knowledge of human nature and morality. 
The most successful was his domestic drama 
entitled '^llie London Merchant, or the 
History of George Barnwell, 1731. 

Lilly, IjILY, or Lyly, John, an English 
dramatic and miscellaneous writer, bom 
about 1553, studied at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. He wrote nine dramatic pieces 
which are now forgotten. He attempted 
to reform and purify the English language 
in two fantastic romances entitled Euphues 
and his Anatomy of Wit (1580), and 
Euphues and his England (1581), which 
met with great success. He died in 1606. 

Lilly, or Ltia, Wilt jam, English astrolo 
ger, born in 1602, died in 1681. He assumed 
the role of prophet and seer, and the cre- 
dulity of the age was such that he was con- 
sulted and believed in by high and low. In 
1644 he first published his Merlinus Angli- 
cus, which he continued annually until his 
death. He wrote a number of mystic books, 
which generally met with a ready sale. His 
autobiography is very entertaining. He not 
only acquired fame, but also a large fortune. 

Lily, a genus of plants, natural order 
Liliaceas. The root is a scaly bulb; the 
leaves simple, scattered, or verticillate; the 
stem herbaceous, simple, and bearing at the 
summit very large and elegantly -formed 
flowers. The flower consists of six petaloid 
sepals, the calyx and corolla being alike in 
form and colour. There are many species, 
those best known in Europe being the white, 
orange, and scarlet lilies, the tiger lily, &c. 
The common white lily {Lilium candidum) 
is a native of Syria, Persia, and other east- 
ern countries. The finest American species 
is the L, superb uniy which grows in marshes 
to the height of 6 or 8 foet, bearing reflexed 
orange flowers spotted with black. A well 
known Japanese lily {L. auratum) is one 
of the noblest flowering plants in existence, 


and highly fragrant. L. giganteum grows 
to the height of 12 feet. In the middle 
ages and in modern times the white lily has 
been the emblem of chastity, hence the 
Virgin Mary is often represented with a lily 
in her hand or by her side. 

Lilybse'um, the name given by the ancients 
to Cape Bceo, the most western promontory 
of Sicily. The Carthaginians, about b.c. 
350, founded here a town of the same name, 
which became their principal naval station 
in Sicily. See Marsaln. 

Lily-of-the-valley {Convallaria rtutJdUtt)^ 
a plant of the natural order Liliacea), dis- 
tinguished for its beautiful bell -shaped 
flowers. It is found in Europe, Asia, and 
North America. The flowers, generally 
white, form a terminal unilateral raceme on 
a curved stalk; and their odour is agreeable. 

Lima, the capital of Peru, is situated at 
the foot of granitic hills, 7 miles from Cal- 
lao, its port on the Pacific, on the small river 
Rimac. It is regularly built, and many of 
the streets have a stream of water running 
down the centre. The numerous domes and 
spires give Lima a fine appearance from a 
distance, but the houses are mostly of un- 
burnt brick. Among the public buildings 
and institutions the cathedral, the convent 
of San Francisco, the exhibition palace, and 
the university with its national library and 
museum, deserve special mention. I’he manu- 
factures are unimportant, but there is a con- 
siderable import and export trade through 
the port of Callao, llie climate is very 
agreeable, but the locality is subject to 
earthquakes, the most destructive being that 
of 1746. Lima was founded in 1535 by 
Pizzaro, and called Ciudad de los Reyes 
(City of the Kings). In January, 1881, 
Lima capitulated to the Chilians, who occu- 
pied it for upwards of two years. Pop. 
estimated at 100,000. 

Limas'sol, or Lmrs'so, a seaport of Cy- 
prus, on the south coast, with a considerable 
trade. Pop. 6000. 

Lima-wood, a name sometimes given to 
the wood of Caesalpinia echinata. See 
Brazil-wood. 

Limax. See Slug. 

Limber. See Gun-carriage. 

Limbourg, or Limburg, a province of Bel- 
gium, separated by the Maas from Dutch 
Limburg; area, 931 sq. miles; pop. 220,658. 
Hasselt is the capital. 

Limburg, a province of Holland, partly 
intersected by the Maas; area, 850 square 
miles; pop. 254,846. Agriculture and cattle- 
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reaiiiig are tbe chief occupations, and there 
is a large export trade in butter and cheese. 
The capital is Maastricht. 

Limburg, a town of Prussia in the dis- 
trict of Wiesbaden, on the Lahn, with a fine 
old li. C. cathedral in the Romanesque style, 
recently restored. Pop. 8466. 

Lime, the oxide of the metal calcium. 
This oxide, which in a state of combination 
is one of the most abundant bodies in nature, 
has been known and used from the remotest 
anti(iuity. The forms in which it occurs 
native are very numerous, but it does not 
exist in a pure state in nature, its affinity 
for carbonic acid being such, that it absorbs 
it from the atmosphere, when it becomes 
converted into carbonate of lime. Com- 
bined with carbonic, sulphuric, phosphoric 
and other acids it constitutes lai’ge rock 
masses, and even mountains; it is present 
in sea and other waters; it is a con^ituent 
of most soils and of a great number of 
minerals; and is essential to plants and 
animals. 

Ordinary lime is obtained with most 
facility from the carbonate (see Lime- 
fifoiuj, from which ]»y a strong heat the car- 
bonic acid may be expelled. This process 
is conducted mi a large scale with the 
ditfercnt varieties of limestone, which are 
calcined or burned in order to obtain the 
caustic earth, or (juicldiine, as it is called. 
The lime thus obtained, however, is rarely 
pure enough for chemical purposes. I’ure 
lime is a soft, white substance, of the specific 
gravity of 2*3. It is quite infusible, but 
when heated in the oxyhydrogen blowpipe 
it emits one of the intensest of artificial 
lights, and it has accordingly been employed 
for a signal light and for facilitating the 
observation of distant stations in geodetical 
operations. It is soluble in about 700 
j)arts of cold water. The solubility is dimin- 
ished by heat. If a little water be sfirinkled 
on new burned lime it is rapidly absorbed, 
with the evolution of much heat and vapour. 
^'his constitutes the phenomenon of slacking. 
'I'he heat proceeds from the combination of 
the water with the lime, forming a hydrate^ 
as the slacked lime is called. This is a 
compound of 56 parts of lime with 18 of 
water, or rather more than 3 to 1. The 
water may be expelled by a red heat. Idme- 
water is astringent, and somewhat acrid to 
the taste. It renders vegetable blues green, 
and yellows brown; and restores to roildened 
litmus its usual purple colour. Lime, sub- 
mitted to the action of galvanism in high 
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intensity, afforded Sir Tl. Davy satisfactory 
evidence that, in common with the other 
earths, it consists of a metal, which he 
denominated calcium^ and oxygen, the pro- 
portions being 72 of calcium and 28 of 
oxygen. {Boe Calcium.) Chlorine combines 
directly with lime, forming the very impor- 
tant substance used in bleaching, called 
chloride of lime or bleachi tiff -powder. It is 
formed by passing chlorine gas over slacked 
lime, (-hloride of lime is also used as a 
disinfectant. 

'I’he uses of lime are almost too numerous 
to mention, for there is hardly any opera- 
tion in the arts for which lime is not at 
some part indispensable. In the manufacture 
of basic Bessemer steel (see Steel) it forms 
about one-half of what is called ‘Thomas 
slag,’ which, when ground, makes a cheap 
and efficient fertilizer; it is employed in the 
early stages of leather dressing to remove 
hair, fat, from the hides; it is used in 
metallurgy as a flux; in soap-boiling to 
causticizc the alkaline Ihiuors; in the manu- 
facture of washing soda; for neutralizing 
acids; for making mortars and cements; in 
agriculture to destroy inert or noxious vege- 
table matter, and to decompose heavy clay 
soils; and in the materia mcdica, chiefly as 
an antacid. 

Lime, or Lindkn {Tilia, nat order 'rilia- 
cem), a large tree, with alternate, simple, 
and cordate leaves, and sweet ■ scented 
flowers, disposed on a common peduncle. 
The common linden {T. europcea) is a well- 
known tree. The inner bark of all the 
species is very tenacious; it is called bast^ 
and mats are made of it in Russia in large 
quantities. The wood is rather soft, close- 
grained, and much used by turners. The 
American lime, or bass-wood (7'. americdmi)^ 
is a large and beautiful tree, resembling the 
European species. 

Lime {Citrus limeUa), a small globular- 
shaped lemon, the fruit of a shrub about 8 
feet high. It is a native of India and 
China, but was introduced into Europe long 
before the orange, and is now extensively 
cultivated in the south of Europe, the West 
Indies, and some parts of Southern Amer- 
ica. The fruit is agreeably acid, and its j nice 
is employed in the production of citric acid, 
in beverages, &c. 

Lime Light, .‘■'oe Oxyhydroffen Liyhi. 

Lim'erick, a city of Ireland, capital of 
Limerick county, and a county of itself, is 
situated at the interior extremity of the estu- 
ary of the Shannon. It consists of three parts, 
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connected by five bridges, one of which, the 
Wellesley Bridge, a magnificent structure, 
crossing the harbour, cost £85,000, The 
principal buildings are the Episcopal and 
l^man Catholic cathedrals, savings-bank, 
chamber of commerce, exchange, assembly- 
hou8e,linen-hall,and corn and butter markets. 
The industries include the curing of bacon, 
the preparation of butterine, flax spinning 
and weaving, and lace-making. There are 
distilleries, breweries, tanneries, corn-mills, 
a large military clothing establishment, and 
ship-building slips. Limerick is the leading 
port on the west coast for the shipment of 
produce. The borough returns two members 
to parliament. Pop. 38,085. — The county 
belongs to the province of Munster, area, 
680,842 acres, of which one-fourth is under 
tillage. The surface is in general fiat, or an 
undulating plain, excepting in the north-east, 
south, and south-west, where it rises into 
mountains. The principal river is the Shan- 
non, the estuary of which forms great part 
of the northern boundary. The occupations 
are chiefly agricultural ; pasturage and dairy 
farming are most general. Large quantities 
of farm produce are exported. Limerick re- 
turns two members to parliament. Pop. 
(1901), 146,018. 

LimeBtone, a species of mineral com- 
prising numerous varieties of carbonate of 
lime, differing considerably in external ap- 
pearance, structure, and composition. It is, 
if pure, essentially composed of 57 parts of 
lime and 43 of carbonic acid; but in some 
rocks the limestone is intermixed with 
magnesia, alumina, silica, iron, kc. All 
limestones give readily to the knife. They 
are infusible; but when impure, by an ad- 
mixture with a portion of other earths, they 
vitrify in burning. All limestones effer- 
vesce when a drop of strong acid is applied 
on the surface, and they dissolve entirely 
in nitric or hydrochloric acid. Limestone 
is found both in primary and in secondary 
rocks, but most abundantly in the last. It 
is also not uncommon in alluvial deposits, 
when it is called calcareous tufa. Lime- 
stone has frequently a granular structure; 
and the size of the grains is variable, in 
some degree corresponding with the relative 
age of the mineral. Thus limestone which 
occurs in beds in gneiss, has usually a coarse 
texture, and large granular concretions; 
but when its beds exist in mica slate, or 
argillite, its texture becomes more finely 
grained, and its colour less uniform. Silu- 
rian and Devonian limestones have a texture 


more or less oompact; the colours are often 
variegated; and they often contain fossils. 
Secondary limestone has a compact texture, 
a dull fracture, and usually contains shells, 
and sometimes other organic remains. It 
is always stratified. The specific gravity 
of limestone varies from 2*50 to 2 '90. Cal- 
careous spar is the purest variety of car- 
bonate of lime. It is frequently very trans- 
parent, and is then strongly double -refrac- 
tive, this peculiarity being best seen in the 
variety known as Iceland spar. Among the 
varieties of limestone are: calcareous spar^ 
granular limestone, foliated limestone, com- 
pact limestone, oolite or roestone, peastone or 
pisolite, &c. Compact limestone passes into 
chalk when the particles are somewhat 
loosely connected with each other, so that 
the whole assumes an earthy character. A 
variety of very fine-grained compact lime- 
stone is used in lithography, the best being 
that obtained near Pappenheim and Solen- 
hofen in Bavaria. 

Limit, in mathematics, is a determinate 
quantity to which a variable one continually 
approaches in value. Thus if a polygon be 
inscribed in a circle, its area is of course less 
than that of the circle; but as the inscribed 
polygon is made to have more and smaller 
sides its area gets more nearly equal to that 
of the circle, though it can never quite 
equal it. 

Limitation, in English law, a certain 
time, assigried by statute, within which an 
action must be brought, varying according 
to the subject of action. This matter is 
regulated by certain acts of parliament, 
called Statutes of Limitation. According 
to those now in force, actions are limited as 
follows : — Actions for the recovery of land, 
rent-charge, or redemption of mortgages, to 
12 years after right accrued; of debt or 
covenant, if founded on a deed, to 20 years, 
on less formal agreement, to 6 years after 
breach; bills, promissory notes, trade ac- 
counts, arrears of rent or dower, to 6 years. 
In the case of persons under disabilities, 
as infancy, coverture, idiocy, lunacy, or 
absence beyond seas, the action may be 
brought within 1 2 years of its accruing, or 
within 6 years of the disability ending or 
the disabled person dying, but in no case 
does the limit allowed exceed 30 years. 
Actions for slander are barred after 2 years; 
actions on penal statutes, if brought by the 
party injured after 2 years, if brought by 
a common informer after 1 year. Actions 
by the crown are limited to 60 years. An 
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Ibction for assault, battery, &c., must be 
brought within 4 years, an action for death 
by accident within 1 year. In a charge of 
murder the injured person must have died 
within a year and a day of the time when 
the injury was indicted. These limitations 
do not apply to prosecutions for crime, or 
for breach of trust on the part of tmstees, 
these may be instituted at any time. The 
American law is mainly based on the Eng- 
lish statutes. For the law of limitation in 
Scotland see Prescription. 

Limited Liability. See Joint-stock Com- 
panies. 

Limnaa'a, a genusof f resb-water, univalve, 
gasteropodoua molluscs, having a lung sac 
instead of gills. Tliey have the power of 
floating on their back, the foot forming a 
kind of boat. They are found in all ])art8 
of the world, and occur fossil, especially in 
the Wealdeu. 

Limoges (li-mozh), a town of Western 
France, capital of the department of llaute- 
Yienne, and former capital of Limousin. The 
most remarkable edifices are the cathedral; 
the bishop’s palace, the finest modern edifice 
of the town; the town-hall; and the public 
library. The principal industry is the 
manufacture of artistic jjorcelain, known as 
Limoges ware, and employing over fiOOO 
hands; there are also wool and cotton spin- 
ning-mills, cloth factories, foundries, paper- 
mills, and extensive slioe and clog making 
establishments. In 1790, and again in 1 8()4, 
whole quarters of the city were destroyed 
by fire. Pop. 83,560. 

Li'monite, a very important ore of iron, 
varieties of which are bog iron ore and 
brown hiematite. It is a hydrated oxide 
of a brownish colour, occurring in main- 
millated or botryoidal masses, and found in 
various parts of England, and abundantly 
on the Continent and in America. 

Limousin (li-rnd-san), an ancient province 
near the centre of France, forming at pre- 
sent the chief part of the departments of 
Haute -Vienne and of Corrlize. Limoges 
was the capital. 

Limoux (li-md), a town of France, dep. 
Aude, on the Aude. Pop. 6037. 

Limpet, a gasteropodous mollusc which 
adheres to rocks partly by the suctorial 
powers of its broad disc-like foot and partly 
by a glutinous secretion. The common 
limpet {PateUa vnlgdris) is often found en- 
sconced in a shallow pit excavated out of 
the rock, and which it has made or rasped 
out by the siliceous particles embedded in 
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its foot. From this pit the limpet, when 
covered by the tide, makes short jounmys 
in quest of its food, which consists of algie, 
and which it eats by means of a long ribbon- 
like tongue covered with numerous rows of 
hartl teeth. The limpet is used ss bait, and 
is eaten by the poorer chissos of S(;otlantl and 
Ireland. In tropical seas limpets attain an 
immense size, one species having a shell 
about a foot wide. 

Limpo'po, or Ckocodilk Hivku, a river 
of Southern Africa, which rises in the 'rrans- 
vaal not far from Pretoria, Hows noi th-west, 
then north-east, forming for a considerablo 
distance the boundary of tlie IVaiisvaal, 
then south-east into the Indian Ocean north 
of Delagoa Lay; length about 11 00 miles. 

Lim^ulus. See l\ in<j-crab. 

Lina'ceas, the flax family, a small natural 
order of exogenous plants, seatterefl more or 
less over most parts of the globe, those in 
temperate and southern regions btiing lierbs, 
while the tro])ical representatives are irtHW 
or shrubs. ^I’hey are principally character- 
ized by tlnar regular tlowers, wfitli imbricate 
glandular HOj)alH having a disc of five glands 
outside the stain in al tube; tbu<»vary is three 
to five celletl, with two ovules in each cell; 
the albumen is tlesliy ; the leaves are simple, 
usually stipulate, rarely ojiposite. ^Phe teria- 
city of the libre and the mucilage (»f the 
diuretic seeds of certain species of Linutn, 
such as the common ilax (/>. usllatissimum), 
arc well known. 

Li'nacre, or Lynaceii, 'Pmomaw, an emin- 
ent physician, horn at Canterbury about 
1460, died 1524. After retteiving his first 
education in bis native town Ih) entered 
Oxford University, afterwards proceeded to 
Italy, and on his return was intrusted by 
Henry VII. with the education of IViiice 
Arthur. He ultimately abandoned his medi- 
cal practice for the church. In 1518 be 
founded the (kdlege of I’hysicians, of which 
he continued president till 1524. He made 
a Latin translation of the works of Calen. 

Linaloe-wood, a wood obtained from 
tropical America (probably from a sjiecius 
of Amj/ris)j yielding a fragrant oil used in 
perfumery. 

LinaYes, a town of Spain, prov. daen, the 
chief town in a district rich in lead mines. 
Pop. 38,245. 

Lina^ria, a genus of monopetalous, dico- 
tyledonous plants, of the natural order Scro- 
phulariacese. Seven or eight species inhabit 
Britain, where they are popularly known aa 
Toad-Jlax. 
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Lincoln (ling'kon), a city of England and 
a county in itself, capital of Lincolnshire, 
120 miles north of London, situated on the 
Witham, and at the junction of several rail- 
ways. It has been identified with the Ko- 
luan Linduin Colonia, and at the time of 
"William the Conqueror was a place of con- 
siderable strength and importance, llie 
principal edifice is the cathedral, situated on 
a height (dating from the 11th century, and 
restored since 1862), chiefly in the early 
English, but partly also in later styles, with 
a tower over 200 feet high, in which is the 
famous bell known as ‘ Great Tom of Lin- 
coln,’ cast in 1610, cracked in 1827, and 
since recast into a new bell. The other 
most conspicuous buildings are the Guild- 
hall or Stone-bow (of the time of Kichard 
III.), the remains of the castle which w'as 
founded by William the Conqueror, the old 
episcopal palace, and the fine old Roman 
arch spanning Hermin Street, a theological 
college, and school of art, &c. The manu- 
facture of agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery forms the chief branch of industry. 
Before 1886 Lincoln sent two members to 
parliament, but then lost one. Pop. (1901), 
48,783. — Ltncolnhhihe is a large maritime 
county on the east coast, bounded by the 
1 1 umber, the German Ocean, and the Wash, 
and by the counties of Cambridge, Nor- 
thampton, Rutland, Leicester, Nottingham, 
and York; area, 1,767,879 acres. The sur- 
face is generally an uninterrupted plain, the 
greater portion of which lies below the level 
of the sea, being protected by embankments. 
In a few places the fens and marshes con- 
tinue nearly in their natural state, but round 
the Wash a great deal of very fine land has 
been gained from the sea since the com- 
mencement of the present century, and the 
embankments are gradually extending. In 
consequence of the richness of its pastures 
liincolnshire has been long celebrated for its 
breed of horses, cattle, and sheep. In the 
best parts of the fens and marsh under til- 
lage the crops chiefly cultivated are oats and 
wlieat. Principal rivers, Trent, Witham, 
Welland, and Ancholme. The Witham has 
been made navigable from Boston to Lin- 
coln ; and the county is intersected by an 
intricate net -work of canals and dikes. 
Lincolnshire is divided into three parts — 
Holland, Kesteven, and Lindsey; and for 
parliamentary purposes it has seven divi- 
sions, each returning one member. Lincoln 
city. Great Grimsby, Boston, and Grantham 
return each a memlwr. Pop. 498,781. 


Lincoln, capital of the state of Nebraska, 
on the right bank of Salt Creek, a tributary 
of the river Platte. The public buildings 
include the U.S. revenue offices, court-house, 
and post-office in one building; state-house, 
university, schools, and churches. It has a 
large triie in all kinds of merchandise, 
grain, live-stock, and lumber. Pop. 40,169. 

Lincoln, Abraham, the sixteenth presi- 
dent of the United States of America, born 
in Kentucky 1809. He removed with his 
family in 1816 to Spencer county, Indiana, 
and for the next ten years was engaged in 
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laborious work of various kinds, having only 
about a year’s schooling at intervals. On 
the breaking out of the Black Hawk wai 
in 1832 he joined a volunteer company, and 
as captain he served three months in the 
campaign. He next opened a country store, 
was appointed postmaster of New Salem, 
Illinois, began to study law, and at the same 
time turned amateur land-surveyor. In 
1834 he was elected a member of the Illinois 
legi.slature, to which he was again returned 
at the three following biennial elections, 
and in 1836 he was licensed to practise law. 
In 1846 he was elected a representative in 
Congress for the central district of Illinois, 
and voted steadily in Congress with the anti- 
slavery party. In 1849 and again in 1858 
he was unsuccessful in attempts to enter the 
Senate. In the Republican national con- 
vention held at Chicago in May, 1860, he 
was nominated as a candidate for the pre- 
sidency, and after several votes he gained a 
majority, and was eventually chosen unani- 
mously. The Southern States, exasperated 
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at this defeat, and alarmed at the aggres- 
81 ve antifilavery policy which many of the 
leading Republicans had procladmed their 
determination to follow, refused to acquiesce 
in Lincoln’s election, and began one after 
another to announce their secession, and to 
organize the means of resisting the enforce- 
ment of the claims of the central govern- 
ment. The election of Lincoln took place 
in November, 1860, and he assumed office 
ou the 4th of March, 1861. It was the in- 
tention of Lincoln to use every means of 
conciliation consistent with the policy he 
deemed it essential to the national interest 
to pursue. On one point, however, his re- 
solution was steadfast, to admit no seces- 
sion, and before his assumption of office 
secession was as resolutely determined on 
w the other side. On the 4th of February 
t.\e Southern Confederacy had been consti- 
tuHed, and on the 14th of April the first 
bio v in the civil war was struck by the cap- 
ture of Fort Sumter by the Confederates. 
The events of the civil w’ar during the next 
four years in Lincoln’s career belong to the 
history of tlie United States. Lincoln’s 
persistence in raising and pouring in fresh 
troops after every disaster finally enabled 
the F ederal government to subdue the seces- 
sion. The toleration of slavery was always 
in Lincoln’s opinion an unhappy necessity; 
and when the Southern States had by their 
rebellion forfeited all claim to the protec- 
tion of their peculiar institution, it was an 
easy transition from this view to its with- 
drawal. The successive stages by which 
this was effected — the emancipation of the 
slaves of rebels, and the offer of compensa- 
tion for vohintary emancipation, follow'ed 
by the constitutional amendment and un- 
conditional emancipation without compen- 
sation — were only the natural steps by 
which a change involving consequences of 
such vast extent was reached. The determi- 
nation of the Northern States to pursue the 
war to its conclusion on the original issue 
led to the re-election of Lincoln as president 
in 1864. The decisive victory of Grant over 
Lee on 2d April, 1865, speedily followed by 
the surrender of the latter, had just afforded 
the prospect of an immediate termination of 
this long struggle, when, on the 14th of the 
same month, President Lincoln was shot in 
Ford’s Theatre, Washington, by an assassin 
named John Wilkes Booth, and expired on 
the following day. In the affections of the 
Americans Lincoln holds a place second 
only to Washington. 
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Lincoln College, a college of Oxford 
University founded in 1427 by Kicha^ 
Fleming, bishop of Lincoln. 

Lincoln’s Inn. See /n»w of Oovrt. 

Lind, Jenny (Madame Oito Gold- 
schmid), singer, born in Stockholm 1820, 
died 1887. She received part of her musicJ 
training under Garcia at Paris; achieved 
her first success in Berlin in 1845, and sub- 
sequently was received with a great ova- 
tion in her native city of Stockholm. She 
made her first appearance in Ijondon at 
Covent Garden in 1847 before an enthusi- 
astic audience; went to the United States, 
where she married Herr Goldschmid in 
1852; returned to Europe and made an ex- 
tensive tour, finally settling in England. In 
recent years she seldom came before the 
public, but as professor in the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, and as trainer of the female 
voices in the Bach choir conducted by her 
husband, her talents were not lost. 

Linden, a handsome forest tree. See 
Lime. 

Lindisfame. See //ol// Island. 

Lindley, John, botanist, born at Catton, 
Norfolkshire, 5th February, 1799, died Ist 
November, 1865. His father was the owner 
of a nursery garden, and he received his 
education at the grammar-school of Nor- 
wich. He began at an early age to write 
on botanical subjects; received the appoint- 
ment of assistant-secretary to the Horti- 
cultural Society in 1822, and became pro- 
fessor of botany in Ijondon University in 
1829. He was editor of the Gardener’s 
Chronicle from 1841 until his death. His 
treatises on botany are numerous and of 
the utmost importance, the chief being the 
Vegetable Kingdom (1846). 

Lindsay, or Lynixsay (lind'za), Sir David, 
an ancient Scottish poet, usually described 
as *of the Mount,’ an estate near (hipar in 
Fife, was born about the year 1490, died 
L555. He studied in the University of St. 
Andrews, and in 1509 became page of hon- 
our to James V., then an infant. In 1528 
he produced his Dreme, and in the follow- 
ing year presented his Complaynt to the 
king. In 1530 he wjis inaugurated lyon 
king-at-arms, and knighted, and in 1531 
sent on a mission to Charles V., on his 
return from which he married. He soon 
afterwards published a drama entitled a 
Satyre of the Three Estatis, followed in 
1536 by his Answer to the King’s Flyting; 
and by the History and Testament of Squire 
Meldrum in 1 538. His last work, The Mon- 
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ftrchie, was finished in 1653. For more than 
two centuries Lindsay was the most popular 
poet in Scotland. His satirical attacks on 
the clergy in some degree paved the way 
for the Reformation. 

Line, in military language, the infantry 
of an army as distinguished from cavalry, 
artillery, militia, volunteer corps, &c.; but 
in some cases it is also applied to the ordi- 
nary cavalry regiments. A ship of the line 
is a ship of war large enough to have a 
place in the line of battle, and formerly a 
ship with not less than two decks or two 
tiers of guns. 

Linen, cloth made of flax, has had a very 
ancient and extensive use. On the early 
monuments of Egypt artistic representa- 
tions of the various processes of linen manu- 
facture have been found, and the fine linen 
fabric in which the Egyptians wrapped their 
embalmed dead still gives evidence of the 
skill which they possessed. The Jews took 
with them into Canaan a knowledge of the 
manufacture; Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage 
seem also to have acquired the industry; 
while at an early period the manufacture of 
linen appears to have been common in Greece 
and Koine. In the middle ages linen and 
woollen were the chief articles of dress in 
all European countries, and among the 
Flemings in particular the flax manufacture 
rose to great importance. The linen manu- 
facture has been known in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland for a long period. As 
early as the 7th century the Anglo-Saxon 
women were skilled in the weaving of this 
faliric, and fine linen was made in Wilts and 
Sussex in the 1 3th century. Since the ex- 
tensive introduction of cotton, however, the 
linen industry has decreased in relative im- 
portance, this result having come about 
mainly within the present century. The 
chief centre of the manufacture in England 
is Leeds and neighbourhood. In Ireland the 
manufacture of linen was well established in 
the 17th century; subsequently it declined; 
but lately it has again obtained a flourishing 
position, Belfast being the centre of the 
manufacture. Dundee is the chief centre in 
Scotland for linen (especially coarse fabrics) 
as well as the allied jute manufacture. Dun- 
fermline is celebrated for its table linens. 
The machinery used both in spinning and 
weaving linen is in general, with the excep- 
tion of some special adaptations, the same as 
that used for cotton. (See Cotton Spinning 
and Weamn{fj also Flax.) The chief varieties 
of linen now manufactured are : lawn, which 


is of fine quality and mostly produced In 
Ireland; plain cloths for shirtings, bedding, 
&c.; damasks, table-cloths, and other orna- 
mental fabrics ; and cambric, which is the 
finest of all linen fabrics. 

Line of Beauty, a term used by some 
artists for an ideal line, frequently repre- 
sented in the form of a very slender elongated 
letter 8. 

Ling {Lota molva)^ a species of sea-fish 
allied to the cod family (Gadidie), and 
measuring from 3 to 4 feet in length. It 
abounds around the British coasts, and is 
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caught with hook and line, and preserved in 
immense quantities in a dried state. From 
the beginning of February to May the ling 
is in highest perfection; the spawning season 
commencing in J une. 

Lingam, among the Hindus, the emblem 
of the male generative power of nature. It 
is worshipped either alone or in conjunction 
with the yoni or female generative power. 

Lingard, John, an English historian, born 
at Winchester 1771; died at Hprnby 1851. 
He was educated at the English CJollege, 
Douai; established a new college at Crook 
Hall, near Durham, himself being vice- 
president, ill 1794; became a priest in 1800 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne; opened XJshaw Ro- 
man (Catholic College in 1808, and in 1811 
retired as priest to Hornby in Lancashire, 
where he died. He was offered a cardinal’s 
hat by I^eo XII.; in 1839 he accepted a 
pension of £300 from the queen. His An- 
tiquities of the Anglo - Saxon Church ap- 
peared in 1858, and his great work on The 
History of England from the Invasion of 
the Romans to the year 1688 was first 
printed in 1819-25, and reached a fifth 
edition in 1850. Lingard’s History is con- 
sidered a standard work from the Roman 
Catholic stand -point. 

Linguaglossa, a town of Sicily, on the 
north-east slope of Etna. Pop. 10,410. 

Lin'gula, a genus of molluscs of the class 
Brachiopoda and family Lingulidse, a family 
that has survived with but little change 
since the early Silurian period. These mol- 
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luges are one of the few examples of pedun- 
culated bivalve shells. The members of the 
genus inhabit the Indian Archipelago and 
the Australasian seas. 

Liniment, in medicine, a species of soft 
ointment of a consistence somewhat thinner 
than an unguent, but thicker than oil. The 
term is also applied to spirituous and other 
stimulating applications for external use. 

Link, in land-measuring, a division of 
Gunter’s chain, having a length of 7 ‘92 
inches. The chain is divided into 100 
links, and is 66 feet in length. 100,000 
square links make an imperial acre. 

Linkdping (lin-cbeup'ing), a town of Swe- 
den, capital of the Ian of East Gottland, in 
a fertile district on the Sting, near Lake 
Roxen. The town has a handsome cathedral, 
a library rich in rare editions of the Bible, 
episcopal castle, &c. Top. 14,6r)3. 

Linlith'gow, a royal and j>arliamentary 
burgh of Scotland, capital of Linlithgow- 
shire, 17 miles west of Edinburgh, in a hol- 
low along the southern bank of Linlithgow 
Loch. It consists j)rincipally of one irregu- 
lar street, about 1 mile long, lying east and 
west. The principal buildings of interest 
are the palace, now a ruin, where dames V. 
and Mary Queen of Scots were born; and 
the church of St. Michael, an ancient Gothic 
edifice. It was in the High Street of Lin- 
lithgow that Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh 
assassinated the Regent Murray in 1570. 
Pop. 4279. — The county of LinI; 1 TH(;ow, or 
West Loi’KIAN, is bounded by the Firth of 
Forth, Edinburghshire, Stirling, and i^anark; 
area, 76,806 acres. This county is one of the 
richest in Scotland in minerals, including 
coal, shales, ironstone, freestone, limestone. 
The soils are generally strong and well 
drained, but in the south-west parts of the 
county there is a considerable extent of thin, 
l>oggy ground. The principal manufacture is 
that of parafhii-oil, which is carried on at 
Bathgate, Uphall, and other places. Princi- 
pal rivers, Almond and Avon. The county 
returns one member to parliament, while 
Linlithgow is part of the Falkirk group of 
parliamentary burghs, and Queensferry part 
of the Stirling group. Principal towns, 
Unlithgow, Bathgate, Borrowstounness, 
and Queensferry. Pop. (1901), 65,699. 

Linnsd'a, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Caprifoliaceae (honeysuckles). It con- 
tains but one species {L, boredilu)^ a creeping 
evergreen plant found in woods and in 
mountainous places in Scotland and other 
northern countries, including North America 
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as far south as Maryland, bearing two beauti- 
ful drooping fragrant bell-8hape<i pink flowers 
on each flower-stalk. The plant was an 
especial favourite with Linn sms, and was 
named in honour of him by Grnnovius. 

Linnman Society, a society in i.oiiclon, 
instituted in 1788 by Dr. (afterwards Sir) 
J. E. Smith, and incorporated in 1802, for 
the promotion of the study of all depart- 
ments of botany and zoology. It has au 
excellent library, a museum, and herbarium, 
the nucleus of which were formed by the 
collections of Lin mens himself. Fellows 
take the initials F.L.S. 

Linnee'us. See next article. 

Linn8 (lin'na), Kahl von, commonly 
called liiNN.tios, the greatest botanist of 
his age, was born at Rflshult, Sweden, 1707, 
and died at Upsala in 1778. He was the 
son of a clorgyinaii, who had him educated 
at the grammar-school and the gymnasiutn 
of AVexid. He showed an early inttjrest in 
botany; entered the University of Lund, 
where his botanical tastes were encouraged; 
and removed to Upsala in 1728, where he 
undertook the supervision of the botanic 
garden. Here bo made the ac*juaintance of 
the botanist Kudheck, whose assistant he 
became. Aided by the Academy of Scieiic^es 
at llpsala Idime made a jf)urney tlirough 
Lapland, the result of which was shown in 
his Flora Lapponica, published 1735. In 
this year he went to the University of liar- 
derwyk in Holland and took an M.l). de- 
gree ; afterwards visited Tjt.'yden, where he 
published the first sketch nf his Systerna 
Naturaj and Fundaineiita Botanica. In 
1736 he visited England, went to Paris in 
1738, and afterwards settled in Stockholm 
as a physician. He became }>rofc8Hor of 
medicine at Upsala in 1741, and then of 
botany and natural history: was made a 
knight of the Polar Star with the rank of 
nobility; and died on his estate near U[»Hala 
from apoplexy. The groat merit (jf Linn<5 
as a botanist was that he arrange<l {dants 
on a simple system of sexual relationship 
and prepared the way for the more natural 
and satisfactory classification which has 
superseded the Linnsean system. Nor must 
it be forgotten that he was eminent not 
only in botany, but in all the sciences of 
his time. His chief works besides those 
already mentioned were : — Genera Planta- 
rum (1737), Classes Plantarum (1738), 
Flora Suecica (1745), Fauna Suecica (1746), 
Philosophia Botanica (1751), and the Spe- 
cies Plantarum (1758). 
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Lin'nell, John, artist, born in London 
J792, died 1882. He was a student at the 
Iloyal Academy; a pupil of Benjamin 
West; and the friend of William Blake, 
mIioso portrait he painted. His earlier 
reputation is associated with portraiture, 
but in his later period his fame became iden- 
tiricd with landscape, and more especially 
tlie BCtmery of Surrey, llis sous Jamks 
Thomas Linnkll and William Linnell 
are also well-known artists. 

Linnet, a small singing bird of the finch 
family, i'r>'Wfllla llnota or cannahlna. Its 
general jiluraage is brownish, the top of the 
iiead and breast being reddish in the breed- 
ing season. It is one of the commonest of 
British birds, everywhere frequenting open 
heaths and commons, and breeding in the 
furze and other bushes. They are cheerful 
and lively birds, and very sweet and pleas- 
ing songsters. Called also provincially 
Lintie and Lintwhitc. 

Linoleum, a preparation of linseed-oil 
with chloride of sulphur, by which it is 
rendered solid and useful in many ways. 
When rolled into sheets it is used as a sub- 
stitute for india-rubber or gutta-percha; 
dissolved it is used as a varnish for water- 
proof textile fabrics, table-covers, felt car- 
pets, and the like; as a paint it is useful 
both for iron and wood, and for ships’ bot- 
toms; as a cement it possesses some of the 
qualities of glue; vulcanized or rendered 
hard by heat it may be carved and polished 
like wood for mouldings, knife -handles, &c.; 
and mixed with ground cork and pressed 
upon canvas it forms floor-cloth. 

Li'uotype, a recently-invented printing- 
machine, in which types are discarded, and 
matrices used instead, these being brought 
to the proper places by touching correspond- 
ing keys, the rows of matrices being then 
automatically filled with molten metal so 
as to produce solid bars or lines of type, and 
then automatically returned to their places. 

Linseed-oil, the oil got from the seeds of 
flax either by pressure in the cold or by 
heating to about 200° Fahr. It is of a pale 
to dark yellow colour; may or may not have 
a smell; has specific gravity from 0*928 to 
0*91; and remains liquid even at zero Fahr. 
Linseed-oil is largely used in the arts, for 
painting, for printer’s-ink, &c. ; and in medi- 
cine, especially for bums. Limeed-cake is 
the solid mass or cake which remains when 
oil is expressed from flax-seed. It is much 
used as food for cattle and sheep, and is 
called also OU-cake, 


Linstock, a pointed staff with a crotch or 
fork at one end to hold a lighted match, 
formerly used in firing cannon. 

Lint, in surgery, is the scrapings of fine 
linen, used by surgeons in dressing wounds. 
Lint made up in an oval or orbicular form 
is called a 'pledget; if in a cylindrical form, 
or in shape of a date or olive stone, it is 
called a dossil. 

Lintel, in architecture, a horizontal piece 
of timber or stone over a door, window, or 
other opening, to discharge the superincum- 
bent weight. 

Linum, the flax genus of plants, which 
gives its name to the nat. order Linacese. 
There are about eighty species, herbs or 
rarely small shrubs, chiefly found in the 
temperate and warmer extra- tropical re- 
gions of both hemispheres. Few are of 
any importance, except the flax plant (L. 
usitatissmium ) . 

Linz (lints), the capital of Upper Austria, 
situated on the right bank of the Danube, 
98 miles w. of Vienna. It is defended by 
a circle of detached forts extending over a 
circuit of 0 miles. It has an old cathedral, 
a new cathedral, provincial parliament house, 
castle, town-house, bishop’s palace, &c. The 
manufactures consist chiefly of woollen, linen, 
silk, and cotton goods, machinery, hardware, 
&c. There is an extensive trade on the 
Danube. Pop. 58,778. 

Lion {Felis Zco), a quadruped of the cat 
genus, the most majestic of all carnivorous 
animals, distinguished by its tawny or yel- 
low colour, a full flowing mane in the male, 



Head of Guinbi.'iu Lion {Felis Leo gambianus). 

and a tufted tail with a sort of sharp nail 
at the end of it. The largest lions are from 
8 to 9 feet in length. The period of ges- 
tation is five months; one brood is produced 
annually, with from two to four at a birth, 
and the mother nourishes the whelps for 
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about a year. The mane of the male lion 
begins to grow when it is three years old; 
the adult age is reached about six or seven; 
and the extreme age is about twenty-two, 
although authorities differ from this esti- 
mate. The lion is a native of Africa and 
parts of Western and Central Asia. He 
preys chiefly in the night and on live ani- 



Ilead of Maneless Lion (Pelii Lto goojraUmii). 

mals, avoiding carrion, unless impelled by 
intense hunger. He approaches his prey 
with a stealthy pace, crouching when at a 
proper distance, when he springs \ipon it 
with fearful velocity and force. 'I'he whole 
frame is extremely muscular, the foreparts 
being particularly so, giving with the large 
head, flashing eye, and copious mane, a 
noble appearance to the animal, which has 
led to his being called the ‘ king of beasts,’ 
and to fancies of its noble and generous 
nature which have no real foundation. Of 
the African lion there are several varieties, 
as the Barbary lion, Gambian lion, Cape lion. 
The Asiatic varieties are generally smaller 
and may want the mane, as the maneless 
lion of Gujerat, The American lion is the 
puma {Felis concolor). 

Lip'axi Islands, a cluster of volcanic 
islands in the Mediterranean, which take 
their name from the principal one of the 
group, about 24 miles from the n. coast of 
Sicily. Lipari, the largest, is well cultivated, 
producing figs, grapes, and raisins, sulphur, 
&c. It is about 15 miles in circumference, 
and has a population of 7500. On the 
eastern coast is situated a town of the same 
name, containing a cathedral; pop. 5000. 
The other islands are Stromboli, Panaria, 
Vulcano, Salina, Alicudi, and Filicudi, with 
two or three smaller ones. Stromboli is an 
active volcano. Pop. of the^^roup, 20,224. 

Lipetzk, a town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Tambov, on the Voronej, on two 
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elevations, the cathedral beiug on one. It 
has much- frequented minoral springs Pol). 
20,323. * 

Lippe (lip' pc), or incorrectly Lipi’k-Dkt- 
MOLD, a principality of north Germany, 
bonuded chiefly by Rhenish Prussia and 
Hanover; area, 438 sq. miles. It lies on 
the Teutoburger Wald, and drains into the. 
Weser, the Ems, and the Rhine. Over half 
of the surface is arable, more tban a fourth 
under wood. There are some valuable saline 
springs. The principal towns are Detinold, 
Lemgo, and iloru. Lii)po is a member of 
the German Empire, and sends one member 
to the Bundesrath and one to the Reichs- 
tag. A very large majority of the inhabi- 
tants are Protestants. Pop. 130,238. 

Lippi, Fra Filiito, an Italian painter, 
born in Florence about 1412, died at Spoleto 
1469. He was placed in a monastery at 
Florence, where he studied and showed a 
great capacity for drawing, and where ho 
[tainted, it is said, a fresco in one of the 
cloisters. He left the monastery about 
1432, was for some time a slave in llarbary, 
being set at liberty returned to Italy ami 
painted at Florence, Prato, and finally Sjto- 
leto. His most famous paintings are a C^oro- 
nation of the Virgin, h'lorence; frescoes oti 
the stories of St. Stephen and John the Bap- 
tist in the Diiomo of Prato; and a Vision of 
St. Bernard, in the National Gallery, Lou- 
don. -Filipino Lippi, an Italian [jainter, 
and the reputed son of the former, was born 
at J<Torence about 1 4,57, ami died there 1 504. 
Most of his paintings are to bo seen in Plor- 
euce. 

Lippia, a genus of plants, nat order Ver- 
benacefo. L. psendo-thea, a native of Brazil, 
is aromatic and fragrant, and when dried 
makes an agreeable tea. 

Lippstadt, atf)wnof Westi)balia, Prussia, 
in the government of Arnsberg, 24 miles 
N.N.E. of the city of that name, on the Lippe. 
Pop. 11,504. 

Ifipsius, Ju.sTUH, properly Jokht liiPH, a 
llemish scholar, born in 1547, died 1606. 
He was educated at Brussels, and subse- 
quently at Cologne and Louvain; held posi- 
tions at liome, Jena, Cologne, and Louvain; 
changed from Catholicism to I’rotestantisin 
and back again; and finally died at Louvain 
as professor of ancient history. Hib works 
were numerous, and he rendered im])Oi tant 
services to the study of the Latin authors, 
especially Tacitus, Seneca, Plautus, &c. 

Liquation, or E liquation, the process of 
separating by a regulated heat an easily 
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fusible metal from an alloy in which ia a 
metal difficult of fusion. Thus in the refin- 
ing of tin to remove slag, iron, copper, and 
other metals, the ingots are heated in a 
reverberatory furnace to a temperature just 
sufficient to melt the tin, which ia allowed 
to nm into a basin, while the impurities are 
left behind on the hearth. 

Liqueur (li-kcur'; the French name), a 
palatable spirituous drink composed of 
water, alcohol, sugar, and an aromatic in- 
fusion extracted from fniits, seeds, &c. The 
best-known liqueurs are absinthe, 
anisette, chartreuse, curayoa, 
maraschino, kummel, and noyau. 

Liquid. See Gaa^ Hi/draulicSf 
IJf/drostatics^ &c. 

Liquidam'bar, Liquidamber, 
a genua of trees of the nat. order 
Haraamelidaceie. I'hey are hand- 
some trees, with lobed shining 
leaves, and catkins or globular 
heads of monoecious flowers. The 
fragrant licjuid resin called oil 
of liqiiidambar and copal balsam 
is obtained from the Liquid- 
ambar styracijlua^ found in 
Mexico and the United States. 

L. orientfilc (oriental liqiiidambar 
tree) yields common storax, which 
is used as a stimulant expec- 
torant. 

Liq^uidator, a person appointed to con- 
duct the winding up of the affairs of a firm 
or company, to bring and defend actions 
and suits in its name, and do all necessary 
acts on behalf of the firm or company. 

Liq'uorioe, a name for herbs of the genus 
Glycyrrhim, belonging to the nat, order 
Tiegumitiosje, and growing in S. Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. G. glabra is a perennial 
plant with herbaceous stalks and bluish 
papilionaceous flowers. The well-known 
ii(|iiorice juice, used as a demulcent and ex- 
pectorant, is extracted from the root as well 
as from that of others. Indian liquorice is 
A hrm precatorius. See A hrm. 

Lira (from the Latin pound), is the 
name given to an Italian silver coin of the 
value of about English money. It 

corresponds to the French franc, and is equal 
to 100 centesimi. 

Li'ria, a town of Spain, in the province 
and 17 miles north-west by west of Valen- 
cia, on the left bank of the Guadalaviar. 
Pop. 8920. 

Lirioden'dron, a genus of North American 
trees belonging to the nat. order Magnolia- 


ceee, and containii^ only one species, the 
tulip-tree {L. tuiipifira). See Tulip-tree. 

Lisbon (Portuguese, Liahoa\ the capital 
and principal seaport of Portugal, on the 
right bank of the Tagus, about 9 miles above 
its mouth. It is built on and at the foot of 
a succession of hills, in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, and the churches, convents, and 
houses of a dazzling whiteness, have an im- 
posing effect when viewed from the river. 
The streets of the older parts in general are 
steep, narrow, crooked| badly paved, and 


filthy ; but the more modern parts of the 
town are regular and well built. The chief 
open space is the Pra 9 a do Commercio, a 
large and handsome square, surrounded by 
public buildings. The western quarter of 
the city, called Buenos Ayres, is airy and 
pleasant, and chiefly occupied by foreigners. 
The town of Belem, still farther to the west, 
forms a sort of suburb to Lisbon. Above 
it stands the royal palace of Ajuda, a con- 
spicuous edifice of white marble. Among 
the chief buildings are the castle of St. 
George or citadel, the cathedral, the church 
do Oora^ao de Jesus, the custom-house and 
other government buildings on the Pra^a 
do Commercio, the town-hall, &c. But the 
most remarkable specimen of architecture 
of which Lisbon can boast is the aqueduct 
which conveys water to the city from springs 
about 104 miles distant. The scientific and 
literary institutions comprise the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, Polytechnic School, Na- 
tional Museum and Picture-gallery, Na- 
tional Library, containing about 200,000 
vols. The harbour is one of the finest in 
the world, and the quays extend between 
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2 and 3 miles along the bank of the river. 
The exports consist chiefly of wine, oil, and 
fruit; and the principal imports are cotton, 
cotton tissues, sugar, grain, coal, tobacco, 
coffee, &c. The manufactures are tobacco, 
cotton, wool, silk, paper, chemicals, soap, 
&c, Lisbon is a place of remote antiquity, 
its earliest name being Olisipo. In 1755 it 
was visited by an earthquake, which threw 
down a considerable portion of the city, 
and destroyed above 30,000 of its inhabit- 
ants. It was taken by the French in 1807, 
but resisted an attack by Mass^na in 1809. 
Pop. (1900), 357,000. 

Lis'burn, a town and former pari. l)orough 
of Ireland, in the counties of Antrim and 
Down, 8 miles south-west from Belfast. It 
has a cathedral church of the united dioceses 
of I )own, Connor, and Droinore, which con- 
tains a monument to Jeremy Taylor, who 
died here in 1(0)7. Flax spinning and weav- 
ing, and the manufacture of thread and mus- 
lin, employ the greater number of the in- 
habitants. Pop, 11,461. 

Lisieux (liz-yea), a town of Franco, de- 
partment of Calvados, on the 'J\)U(pies, 27 
miles K.s.E. of Caen. Its principal edifices 
are a tine Gothic cathedral of the 1 2th cen- 
tury, and an episcopal palace. The manu- 
factures consist of muslin, broad-cloth, flan- 
nel, (&c. Pop. 16,039. 

Liskeard (lis-kiird ), a municipal (and 
formerly a pari.) borough of Fngland, county 
of Cornwall, 18 miles north-west of Idy- 
mouth. There are tin, lead, and copper 
mines in the vicinity. Liskeard ceased to 
be a pari, borough in 1885. Pop. 3984. 

Lismore', an island of Scotland, off the 
west coast of Argyle, and forming i)art of 
that county, at the entrance of Loch J iinnhe; 
area, 15 square miles. In ancient times 
Lismore was the residence of ihe bishops of 
Argyle and the Isles, and the remains of 
their palace are still seen. Pop, 500, 

Lissa, an island belonging to Austria, 
in the Adriatic, off the coast of Dalmatia; 
length, 10 miles; breadth, 5 miles. From 
18] 0 to 1 815 it was held by the British, who 
built some fortifications and defeated all the 
attempts of the French to dislodge them. 
Pop. 7871. — The town of Lissa, or Sau 
Giorgio, on a bay on the north-eastern side 
of the island, was attacked by the Italian 
fleet on August 18 and 19, 1866, and on 
the 20th an engagement took place between 
the Italian and Austrian fleets, in which the 
Italians were defeated. Pop. 4317. 

Lissa, a town of Prussia, prov. of, and 
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44 miles a.B.w. of Posen. It has a castle 
and manufactures woollens, leather, and 
tobacco. Pop. 12,109. 

Lister, Sir Joseph, Baron, English sur- 
geon, was born at Upton, Essex, in 1827 ; 
became M.B. of London Umvorsity, and a 
fellow cf tho Royal College of Surgeons in 
1852. From 1860 to 1869 he was professor 
of surgery in Glasgow University; from 
1869 to 1877 professor of clinical surgery in 
the University of Edinburgh, being in the 
last- men tinned year appointed to the corre- 
sponding chair in King’s College, London. 
His name is more e8j»ecially connected with 
the successful application of the antiseptic 
treatment in surgery, which inaugurated a 
new era in this branch of medical science. 
He received the prize of the Academy of 
Paris; the me<lal of the Royal Society; was 
madeari LL. D. of Glasgow irnivxTsity and 
of Cambridge; D.C.L. of Oxford. Made a 
baroiuit in 1883, he was raised to the peer- 
age in 1897. He haspublished various papers 
on Surgical Pathology, &c. 

laston, John, comeilian, tho son of a 
Tiondon watchmaker, born in 1776, died 
1816. He made his fii>it appearance at the 
Haymarket in 1806, transferring his services 
to l)rury Lano in 1823, and attaching Idm- 
self to Madame Vestris’ company at the 
Olympic from 1831 to 1837. Among his 
most famous characters were Mawworm in 
the Hyf)ocrite and Paul Pry. 

Liston, Robert, a Scottish surgeon, born 
1794, died 1847. Ho studied at Edinburgh 
College, became one of the houHO-surgoons 
at the Royal Infirmary there in 1815; de- 
livered lectures on anatomy and surgery, 
and in 1833 published his Frinfiiples of Sur- 
gery. Tho following year htJ removed to 
London as surgeon to the North Tiondon 
Hospital, and subsequently became professor 
of clinical surgery in University ( Villege, an 
office which ho retained till his death. He 
was one of tho most eminent surgeons of his 
time. 

Liszt, Abb^; Franz, distinguished pianist 
and composer, was bom in Hungary in 1 811 , 
and died in 1886. He made his first public 
appearance in his ninth year; studied in 
Vienna and Paris; produced an opera in 
1825, and became director of the (Jourt 
Theatre at Weimar in 1849. This ga' o him 
the opportunity to introduce the music of 
Wagner, Berlioz, Schuman, and the writers 
of what is known as ‘the music of the 
future.’ In 1861 he took up his residence 
in Rome, where ho joined the priesthood. 
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In 1870 he became director of the Conser- 
vatory of Music at IVst. His chief works 
are the Faust and Dante symphonies, and 
the oratorios St. Elizabeth and Christas. 

Lit'any (from the Creek UUtn^ia^ suppli- 
cation), a term generally applied to a series 
of short prayers or supplications together 
forming one whole. The term wfis used by 
the early church to denote any form (if 
prayer, and it was not until the 5th cen- 
tury that litanies came sfwcifically into use. 
Tatanies became afterwards very c»>inmon, 
and every saint of the Roman calendar had 
his litany. The best-known litany at tluj 
present day is that of the Anglican ( 'hun h. 
It is chanted in the morning servicte, the 
priest uttering one prayesr, and the pe(H)le 
reai)ouding with another alternately. 

Litchfield. See Uchfuhl. 

Litchi, or JjKvAUikk [DlmomrpuH or 
Nrpheliurn Litchi)^ the fruit of a tr(‘e l>e- 
longing to the natural order Sapindaceai, a 
native of the south of ('hina. The tree is 
of a moderate size, with brown bark, the 
leaves large, and the fiuit is j ►reduced in 
bunches, wdiich are pendant from the ex- 
tremities of tlie twigs. The litchi is a red 
or green berry, about 1 or 2 inches in 
diameter, w ith a tough, tliin, leathery (;oat, 
and a colourless halb transparent pulp, in 
the (jentre of which is a single brown seed. 
The pulp is slightly sweet, and grateful to 
the taste. 

Lit de Justice (h“ de zhuH-tes; literally 
‘bed of juHti(M)’) was formerly a solemn 
proceeding in France, in which the king, 
with the princes of the blood royal, the 
peers, and the olHcem of the crown, state, 
and court, proceeded to the parliament, and 
there, sitting U[)on the throne (w'hich in the 
old French language wiis called lit)^ caused 
those commands and orders which the par- 
liament did not a]>prove to be registered in 
his presence. The last lits de justice were 
held by Louis XVI. in 1787 and 1788. 

Literaxy Property. See Vopt^rlght. 

Lith'axge, the yellow or nxldish prot- 
oxide of lead partially fused (PbO). It is 
extensively used in the manufacture of glass, 
of enamels, of artificial gems, of lead plaster 
and lead soap, of sugar of lead, white and 
red lead, and other compounds. *See lA tul. 

Lith'ia (Li/)), the only known oxide of 
the metal lithium, which was at first found 
in a mineral called j>etelite. It is of a w'hite 
(xdour, very soluble in water, acrid, caustic, 
and acts on colours like other alkalies, 
Lithio Acid. See Uric Acid. 


Lithium, symbol IJ, atomic weight 7, the 
metallic base of lithia, which base was ob- 
tained by Sir H. Davy in the electrolysis 
of fused lithium chloride. It is of a silver- 
white lustre, but quickly tarnishes in the 
air. Lithium may be cut with a knife, but it 
is scarcely so soft as potassium or sodium; 
it fuses at 180^ C^, and takes fire at a some- 
what higher temperature. Lithium floats 
ii}K>n rock-oil; it is the lightest <*f all known 
solid bodies; sp, gr, 0*54)36. It forms salts 
analogous to those of jKutassium and sodium, 
(’oinfMHjnds of lithium arc used in pyro- 
techny on account of the Kp!<;ndid red colour 
they impart to flame. In medicine the (;ar- 
honate is employed (^specially as a solverjt 
for uric acid, to prevent the formation of 
(calculi and te remove it from the system in 
gout. Effervescing lithia water is sometimes 
used in pla(ie of soda or jK)ta8h water. Ci- 
trate of lithia is also employed. Its thei’a- 
peutic properties are similar to those of the 
carbonate. 

Lithog'raphy, the art of drawing upon and 
printing from stone. 1’lie Lwjility with 
which this is acconiplishcd arises from the 
antagonistic (jualities of grease and water. 
I’he j>rocc88e8 of the art depend on the 
lidhesion to a grained or polished stotie of a 
certain grefisy composition which forms the 
lines of the drawing, &c. ; on the power 
acMjuired by those parts penetrated by the 
greasy composition of aUracting and be- 
coming covered with a sjKJcially prej)ared 
ink ; on the interposition of waiter, which 
prevents the ink adhering to the parts not 
impregnated with the grease ; and on 
pressure, which transfers to paper the greasy 
tracings or drawings. It is the invention 
of Alois Senefelder, a native of IVague 
(1771-1834). At first the progress of the 
art was slow; but latterly its developments 
have been rajud, so that Germany, France, 
and Great Britain vie with each other in 
the artistic beauty of their lithographic 
productions. The materials, instruments, 
and methods of tills art are as fol- 
lows: — 

The lithographic stones, first used by 
Senefelder, have proved to l)e the most suit- 
able for the purposes of lith(»graphy. I'his 
stone, which is found in the district of Kell- 
heini, Bavai'ia, is a species of slaty lime- 
stone; its colour in the best quality is pale- 
yellowish drab, and for printing purpi^ses its 
thickness must be from 1.^ to 4 inches. In 
preparing stones for the printer they are 
•quared, levelled, ground, and iiolisbed. 
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lifcliographic in A* is made of wax, white 
soap, tallow, shellae, inaatic, aud lamp-black. 
What are called i'halk» ai-e made from much 
the same materials; these ingredients l)eiug 
subjected to heat until they are fused, 
poured out on a slab to cool, and then cut 
into the required sizes. 

'lliere are vaidous styles in which draw- 
ings on the stone are executed. Drain n(f 
on the smooth atone is executed with steel 
pens and sable- hair brushes. The design, 
&c., is drawn on the stone in reverse, after 
which it is slightly etched with dilute acid. 
In chalk dram' Tiff the surface of the stone is 
roughed or grained, after whi(:h the drawing 
is traced upon the stone. The tinting or shad- 
ing follows. When (‘ompleted the drawing is 
etched, after which it is put into the hands of 
the printer for printing. In cfu/ravhitf on 
atone the stone is first prepared with a solu- 
tion of acid and gum. It is then washed with 
water, and a dry red or black powder rubbed 
over it. 'Fhe drawing is produce<i l>y lines 
scratched through this ground into the stone. 
These lines arc then spread with linst^ed -oil, 
and afterwards chanjtd with printing ink, 
from which impnsssions are taken. Etchintj 
on atone is in rmtst respects similar to 
etching on copf>er, 'Fhe stone is prepareil 
in the same manner, the biting-in is effected 
witli dilute acretic aend, aud the lines filled 
in with printing-ink. The method of draw- 
ing directly on the stone; has been largely 
superseded by the use of prepared paper, 
both grained and smoiHh, on which the 
drawing is executed, and afterwanls trans- 
ferred to the stone. Tintintf and chromo- 
lithograph if is ranch practised in the repro- 
duction of works of an artistic character. 
See Colour-printing and also Photo- Litho- 
graphf/, under Photography. 

In the year 1850 steam-power began to 
supersede manual lalxmr in tlriving the 
lithographic press, and afterwards a cylinder 
machine was introduced, which from time 
to time has been greatly inifiroved. This 
machine, running at 500 revolutions in the 
hour, can produce good work, but for printing 
fine chalk drawings of large size the hand- 
press is still prfi;ferred. The number of 
g(SKl impressions that can be taken from one 
drawing or transfer ranges from 500 to 5000; 
cbalk drawings producing few and ink draw- 
ings many copies. The drawing or writing 
can also be preserved g<x>d on the stone for 
any length of time by rolling it with a special 
kind of ink and covering it with gum mixed 
with sugar-candy. For similar purposes 
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zinc baa l>eeu treated in much the sanm 
manner as stone. See /Jneography, 

Lithoph'agl, I.ithophaUid.k, a name ap- 
plied to bivalve and univalve moUuaci^ Ac., 
that penetrate stones and masses of corals. 
Lithospermum. See Crommd. 

Litbot'omy, in surgery, the technical 
name for the operation popularly called 
cutting for the stone. As usually performeil 
it consists in cutting through the perineum 
in frtmt and to the left of the anus, so as to 
reach and divide the urethra and neck of 
the bladder wbere it is surroumled by the 
prostate gland. A grooved and cui*ved staff 
is intrtHluced into the bladder first, and tlien 
the incision is made in tin; perineum to 
reach the Madder, the groove in the staff 
serving as a guide to the knife. When thus 
performed, tlie op(*ration recjuires seldom 
more than three minutes, and in favourable 
cases the vvotmd heals in the course of a 
month. 

Lithot'rity, in surgery, the o(>eration of 
crushing a stone in tlui bladder into frag- 
ments of such a size that tliey may be ex- 
pelled by the urethra. 'Phe instrument by 
which the sttme is broken up is introduced 
in the same manner as a catheter or stuuul 
into the bladder, and after catcldng the 
stone eitluu’ crushes, bores, or bammors it 
to pieci B. 'riie instrument, which is (lalled 
a lithotrite;, has two movable blades at the 
extremity, which are brought together to 
enish the stone by means of a powerful screw. 

Lithua'nia, a region in eastern Kurope 
which formed a graml-duchy in tin; 11th 
century; became united to Poland in the 
14th century; and at the dismemhennent 
of that kingdom, in 1773 was nearly all 
appropriated by Russia, now forming the 
governments of Mobile v, Vitepsk, Minsk, 
Vilna, and GriMlno; area about 1 (if), 000 
square miles, of which 0700 are in Ib ussia. 
libo Lithuanians are a race of [s ople closolv 
akin to the Letts. I’hey are fair haired, 
blue eyed, and light-skinned; of mild dis- 
position, and chiefly occupied in agriculture, 
llieir language is akin t<i the Lettic. and 
Old Prussian, and forms with these the 
Lithuanian or Lettic branch of the Aryan 
family of tongues. 1’heir literature consists 
chiefly of popular songi and hymns, reli- 
gious works, tales, Ac. 

Litmus, or Imcmus, a peculiar colouring 
matter procured from MoccelLa tinctoria and 
some other lichens. Paper tinged blue by 
litmus is reddened by the feeblest acids, and 
hence is used as a test for the presence of 
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adds; and litmus paper which has been 
reddened by an acid has its blue colour re- 
■tored by an alkali. 

Litre, the French standard measure of 
capacity in the decimal system. The litre 
is a cubic decimetre; that is, a cube, each 
of the sides of which is .'3 '987 English 
inches; it contains 61*028 English cubic 
inches; the English imperial gallon is equal 
to fully 44 litres, or more exactly 4*54345797 
litres. 

Littleborough, a large and populous vil- 
lage of Ijancashire, Krigland, 94 niiles n.e. of 
Kochdale. ^Fhe inhabitaiitH arc ohioHy em- 
ployed in cotton and woollen manufactories, 
lire-brick works, and collieiries. Pop. 1 1,166. 

Little Ohristians, a sc(;t of religious dis- 
senters i LctJiitly fonned in Kussia. They 
abstain from many oi the olwcrvances of 
the national church, iiave neither priests 
nor images, and claim to be the possessors 
of a sjHjcial njvelaUon. Their numbers 
havt> rapidly inere>ised. 

Littlehampton, a maritime town of Eng- 
land, (bounty of .Sussex, 18 miles west of 
llrighton, at the influx r>f the A run into the 
English (^liHUnel. It has become a fashion- 
able sea-bathing resort. l\)p. 7363. 

Little Rock, a city of the United States, 
capital of Arkansas, on the right bank of 
the Arkansas, here navigable, 250 miles 
from its mouth. It stands on a rocky blulT, 
rising about .50 feet above the river. It has 
the usual variety of oliurcliea, a state-houso, 
court-house, jail, theatre, military college, 
kc. Pop. 38,307. 

Littleton, or Lytti.kton, Thomas, a cele- 
brated huiglish judge, lM)rn at the begin- 
ning of the 15th century, <lied 1481. In 
145.5 he went the northern circuit as judge 
of assize, and was in l itIO a}>pointed by 
Edward TV\ one of the judges of the 00 m- 
inou pleas. His work on ^renures, with the 
oommoutary of ( V)ke, passed thnmgh a great 
uuml>er of editions, and was at one time the 
principal authority t»n I'eal pro|)6i'ty in Eng- 
land. 

Littorina. See Peri wi nkle. 

Littr4, M A X j M imen-Paul- ltMii.K,a Frtmch 
phiU)logist, was bom at Paris in 1801, and 
died there in 1881. Ho originally studied 
medicine, then ttK)k up philosophy and phi- 
lology, adt>pted the positive philosophy of M, 
Uomte, and published works connected with 
this subject, as well as works connected 
with medicine, including a translation of 
Hippocrates. In 1862 he brought out his 
Histoire d© la Ijangu© Fran^aise. His chief 


work, a dictionary of the French language 
was begun in the following year, and o<im- 
pleted with Huj)plement8 in 1877. It is a 
monument of erudition an<l industry, and 
its success was prompt and complete. In 
1871 he became a representative in the 
iS^ational Assembly, in 187.5 was named 
senator for life, and next year was admitted 
a member of the French Academy. 

Littrow, doBEF’H Johann von, an Aus- 
trian astronomer, Ixirn in 1781, died in 1840, 
He became joint-director of the observatory 
of Buda, and in 1819 director of the obser- 
vatory of Vienna. Hopuljlished numerous 
books on astronomy, the best known of 
whhdi are Hie Wander des Hirninels (1834), 
and Theoretische und praktiselie Astrono- 
mie (1822 26). 

Lit'urgy, a special series of prayers, hymns, 
pieces of Hcrij>ture, or other devotional mat- 
ter, arranged and proHcril>e(l for use in wor- 
ship; or in a narrower sense a prescribed 
service for the celebration of the eucharist; 
hence in the U. Catholic ( ’biirch ecpii valent 
to the mass or service contained in the M issal. 
There are a number of ancient liturgies 
connected with various places or names of 
various persons, Imt there seems to have 
been no written liturgy earlier than the 
5th century. 'Phe chief liturgical books in 
the ibunan (^atholic (Jmrch are the Missal 
and the Breviary (which see), both in Latin. 
In 1523 Luther drew up a liturgy, or form 
of })rayer and administration of the sacra* 
ments, which in many points differed but 
little fnuji the inass of the Church of Rome. 
He did not, lu)wcvcr, contine his followers 
to this form, and hence every country in 
wliieh Imtheranisin }>revails has its own 
liturgy. (5i.lvin prepared no liturgy; but 
his followers iii Ceueva, Holland, France, 
and other places drew u]» forum of prayer, 
of which the (ienevese and the French are 
the most iinp<»rtant. In England before 
the Reformation the public service of the 
church was jx'rformed in Latin, and dif 
ferent liturgies were used in different parts 
of the kingdom. 3 'he most celebrated of 
these were the Br©\iary and Missal Hecun- 
Hum usum (that is, as used at Salis- 

bury), compiled by the Bishop of Salisbury 
alK)ut 1(*80. I'he English Book of Common 
IVayer dat<*s from the reign of Edward 
VI. (See (yommon Prayer.) It was based 
on the Roman Breviary. In the portions 
of Scriptui'e contained in the Prayer Book 
the auth<»rizetl version was latterly adopte<i, 
except in the Psalms, which are according 
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to \ ‘overdale’s Bible. The liturgy of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland is the same 
as that of tho (liurch of England, except 
that there is a dilTet'ent communion ottice, 
which, however, is used only in some of the 
Scotch churches. The Kirk of Scotland, or 
the Scotch I’reabyterian Church, has no 
liturgy, tho Directory for the Public Wor- 
ship of God l>eing only certain genend rules 
for the conduct of public worship. The 
Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant 
Episcopal (diurch in the llnited Statt^s was 
atiopted in 17SJ) with some minor dev iations 
from the English. 

Liutpraud, or LriTPltAND, historian, pre- 
late, and di[)lomati.st, was born at Pavia 
aljout 920, and died at Cremona alsnit 972. 
From being page of King Hug<» of Italy 
he rose to be chancellor under his succes8(>r 
Berengiiriiis. He was then patronized hy 
the Emperor Otto of (Jennany and ap- 
pointed lUsltop of Cremona. He was em- 
ployed as Hti amhas.sador on several im- 
portant mis.Hions, and hud in tliis w'ay an 
excellent epjtortunity of studying the events 
of tlie period. lUwides an interesting nar- 
rative of a mission to ( '<tnHtHntino}>le, he 
has left us a History of Otto; and his 
AntajxKlosis, a history' of Euroj»e in six 
books, from 88d to 'I'liese works art) 

the chief historical authority for that [>eriod. 

Livadia, the name givaui under the Tur- 
kish rule Ut Ni>rthern (Jreece. 

Livadia, or Lku vdka, a town of (Jretjce, 
.^»2 luilt'H north-west of Atliens. It is |Ks>rly 
built, and consists of narrow, ill - pave<l 
Btreets, Pop. SH6. 

Live Oak. See Oak. 

Liver, the glandular structure, which 
secretes the bile, d’bi.s gland is not con- 
fined to the V'^erteljrate animals, all of 
which- save tho Amphioxus or lancelet — 
possess a well-developed liver, but is found 
in many Invertebrata. In man the liver 
is part of the alimentary apparatus, and is 
situated just below the diaphragm on the 
right side, extending across the middle line 
of the body towards the left side. Its front 
l)order reaches Just l>elow the lK)rder of the 
chest w'hen the jwisture is sitting or stand- 
ing ; but when the person lies down the 
liver passes slightly up so as to be com- 
pletely under cover of the ribs, except a 
small portion which extends beyond the 
lower end of the breast- bone. From its 
prwition it is extremely liable to compres- 
sion and injiiry. It is the largest ghand in 
the body, and weighs from 50 to 60 otmees 
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avoirduiuus. In its general fonuth«^H\or 
is Hat, broad, and thick towards tlw riyht 
side, becoming narrow' and thin towards the 
left side. Its upper surface is ctuivex or 
arched and fits into the otiucave surfaee of 
the diaphragm, whilst its lower surfact' is 
irregularly divided into certain ‘lobes,' tivc 
in number, and separated by clefts or fis- 
stiree. These lobes are know'u as the right, 
left, spegelian, caudatus and quadrate h)bos. 

When microscopically examined tin? cn- 
tin> m^wa of tho liver is found to consist 
mainly of large many-sided cells containing 
granular protoplasm. They are arraugeil in 
groups or masses, each little ujass being 
called a lohnie, and each lolmie slightly 
inap|KKl f)ff lyy connective tissue aiul con- 
taining a mesh- work of blood- vessels and 
ducts, ‘rhesc; blood-vessels are branches of 
the porta! re in. This vein receives the 
bl(W)<l which has circulated in tho stomach 
and intestines and carries it througliont 
the entire liver by a net-work of finely sub- 
dividoil veins, ft is fnan this supply of 
blood that the bile is sircretod. ‘I’he bhuxl 
pivflses otf from tlie liver by the fir/intir iria, 
formed hy tho union of small vessels w'hich 
begin in the t'entre of the lobules. The 
connective tissue of the liver is supplied 
with artcTial blood by the fapatir or/rry. 
^I'his blood, like that wliich has entered 
tluough the portal vein, is drained olf into 
the Impatic vein, 'rhere is, however, another 
set of vessels which ramify through the Hvt'r, 
namely the h\!r diir-tH, wliose busimjss it is 
to carry otf the bile iirodiKaal in the glamt 
These ducts intersect and unite until in the 
end two channels are formed, one from tho 
rigdit and the (»thorfrom the hjft of the liver, 
which ultimately form one common exit into 
the small intestine (billed the comwoe. !a/f> 
dact. 'I’huH, when the Idle has been secreted 
by the liver-cells, it is transferred hy way of 
this hepatic duct into the small intestine, 
where it mingles with the food. When this 
flow of bile ceases, as It does when intes- 
tinal digestion is interrupted, the supply 
which still continues is stored in the gall- 
bladder, which forms a kind of reservoir 
situated under the liver. 

The functions of the liver would seem to 
be, at least, threefold. It serves (1 ) to secrete 
from the blood received from the stomach 
and intestines that amount of bile which 
is necessary for the purposes of digestion. 
The bile, however, contains waste matter, 
which has been separated from the blood. 
The liver therefore (2) has a direct function 
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in separating and casting fortli the waste 
impurities of the bloofl. Further, it appears 
from recent investigation that (»‘i) the liver 
•ecretes a sul»tauce which is called (/iycogen 
or animal starch. The use of this substance, 
which is readily convcj*ted into sugar, would 
seem to be to supply the tissues with ma- 
terial for their energy and heat. 'J’he func- 
tions of the liver, Ijowever, still form the 
BUf»ject of disjmte and investigation among 
jjlnysiologists. See liile and GaU-bUnUler. 


There are many diseases connected with 
this inifwrtant gland. There is corajestian 
of ttic Liver^ which indicates that the struc- 
ture is surcharged and choked with blood. 
This arises from various causes; heart dis- 
ease, disease of the lungs, or even excess in 
food t»r drink will produce congestion. 'I he 
symptoms are excessive weight, fulness, 
and a tenderness in the organ, which may 
be pno'od by a slight push in the region 
beyond the breast-bone. Irflammation of 
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the liirr is frecpient in hot countries; is 
closely connected v\ ith dysentery, and its 
symptoms are similar to those connected 
with congestion. (Urrhosis of the iiver or 
(irmUanV H liver is fretjuently caused by 
excessive spirit-drinking — but not neces- 
sarily so, as it has been known to occur in 
cbihlren. The symptoms are many and not 
easily recognized; and the disease may re- 
main for years Iwfore a fatal issue. Fott}/ 
deycn.crat i<m of the liver occurs when the 
ceils l)eot>me cwwded with globules of oil, 
and it becomes large and pale. This rt*sult 
usually arises from overfeeding or drinking 
and want of exercise. See Jaundice. 

Liyer-flttke. See Dhtomn. 

Liverpool, an episcojml city, pari., county, 
and municipal borough, and seaport of 
England, county of Lancaster, on the right 
bank of the Mersey, about 4 miles from its 
confluence with the Irish Sea, 1S5 miles 
north- went from Loudon. Iiver{)ool has 


hud a rajud and recent growth, (^amden 
speaks of ‘ Litherpoole commonly called 
Idr|>oole’ os the place ‘where is the mc»st 
convenient and most fro(]uented }>aH8age to 
Ireland;’ and it was the coiKpieHt of that 
country which gave the first impulse to the 
trade of LiverpooL Its commerce declined, 
however, in the 16th century, so that it was 
mentioned in Queen Elixalaith’s reign as 
‘ her majesty’s |XH)r decayed bnvn of Liver- 
pool;’ and in 16:16 it was rated at L20 fi»r 
ship-money when Bristol was rated at iTOOU, 
In 1769 the first wet-doclc in the kingdom 
was erected at Liverpool, and from that 
time, but more particularly during this 
century its inc rease in wealth and influence 
has lieen immense. It stands partly on flat 
ground along the margin of the river, but 
chiefly on the slopes of a series of moderate 
eminencea The general appearance of the 
towm has been greatly altered in recent 
years by the formation of new streets and 
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by the widening of many old ones. In the 
central districts in particular the densely 
jMiopled courts and narrow unhealthy alleys 
have been opened or demolished. 'Phe chief 
public buildings are tlie towm-hall, muiiici 
pal otiices, revenue buildings, St. George’s 
Hall, exchange, public library and museum, 
art gallery, I’icton reading* rtmm, the Wel- 


lington rooms, government offices, and law 
courts. The town-hall is a Greek building 
dating from 175 4. but greatly altered and ex 
tended since. I t contains a fine suite of apart- 
ments, and serves iw the ofticial ivsidence of 
the mayor. The municipal offices were com 
pleted in 1S<*>8, at a cost of .i;lf)0,00li. he 
Imilding is in the Paliadian style, and tlie 



central clock-tower and spire, fihout 200 feet 
higli, is a conspicuous feuturt; in the centre 
of the town. The revenue building.s form 
a somewhat heavy structure with four lofty 
porticoes, each of eight loniccolumns, and the 
(!(aitre is surmounted byadonie. 8t. George’s 
Hall, completed in 1851atacosttd £250,000, 
is a l)uil(iing in the Grecian style, eH))eciaUy 
notable for the excellence and iHtanty of its 
architecture. The free public library and 
mu.seum, erected at the ex{)ense of the late 
Sir William Brown, a Liverpool merchant, 
a handHome structure (»f the Corinthian 
order, has Ikhuj greatly extended, and the 
buildings ri(*w at‘con»mo<late a central t«ich- 
nical scdiool, while one pfiriion is occupied 
by the reference library of 120,000 volumes, 
29a 


and another section by the museum. Near 
tlie library and museum another Liverpool 
citizen, Sir Andrew Barclay Walker, erected 
at his sole expense (upwards of £80,000) a 
galh ry of art for the unrestricted use of 
the people. Betw'cen the museum and the 
art-gallery the town-council has erected a 
public reading-room, called the Picton 
reading-room. In connection with the cen- 
tral library there are nine lending libraries, 
together containing more than 90,000 vol- 
umes. The exchange is an edifice of great 
magnitude, consisting of a centre and two 
winj^, W'ith a frontage of 1500 feet. The 
provision markets are spacious, airy, covered 
buildings. There are altogetlier upwards 
of 800 places of worship in Liverpool, and 
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many ol the ohurchea and cbapek are very 
hauasome buildings. When Liverpool wae 
oonstituted a bishop's see in 1880, the parish 
church of St. Peter was made the cathedral. 
The charitable and l)ei»evolent institutions, 
such as hospitals and infirmaries, &c., are 
numerous. The educational institutions in- 
clude University College (affiliated to the 
Victoria University, Manchester), Inverpool 
College, the Koyal Institution, the Liver- 
pool Institute, School cd Art and (iallery 
of Art, Ac. The sciuartis and open spaces 
of the city are not numerous, but it is ex- 
ceptionally well provided with jniblic j>arkH, 
and around these niany elegant private 
rcHidences, Hefton Park (400 acres) is the 
largest. Ilie city is partly supplied with 
water from th«j hilly di«tri(;t between Bolton 
and Blackburn, but an additional and m<jre 
important supply has been obtained from 
the Vyrnwy in North Wales. Next to 
London -if it may be called next^-this city 
is the chief seaport in the United Kingdom, 
or indeed in the world. The tonnage en- 
tered and cleared annually is smaller than 
at J jondon ; but the foreign trade in some 
years is even greatttr, the exports in 1888 
being valued at Till 220,000, in 1800 at 
£07,282,007, the imporlsbeingJl'n 0,1 02,919 
in 1899. Immense docks lie along the Mer- 
sey, witli a length of 8 miles, a tpiay space 
of 30 miles, and a total water area of over 
500 acres (including those of Birkenhead). 
In connecti(»n with the river one of the prin- 
cipal heiture.s is the famous floating Landing 
stage, its lengtli of 2063 feet resting upon 
pontoons, whi(di rise and fall with the tide. 
The total number of vessels which cleared 
from the port in 1895 was 19,261, the total 
tonnage being 8,525,185. Among the im- 
Ijorts cotton holds the chief place, followed 
l)y provisions and live-stock, cerejils, fruits, 
hides, palm and oliv(?-oil, wine and spirits, 
tobacco, &o. C\)tton goods form by far the 
principal export ; other ex}K)rt8 are machinery, 
woollens, Ac. Manufacturing industries are 
varied, and include engineering, iron- and 
brass - founding, chemicals, sugar-refining, 
brewing, rone-making, Ac. Liverpool is the 
chief iK)rt in Britain for the departure of 
emigrants. There are five approaches to 
the town by railway, and by the opening of 
the tunnel under the Mersey, the railway 
facilities Imve been materially increased. 
Liverpool is, next to London, the largest 
town in England. The city is divided into 
twenty-nine wards, each returning three 
councillors. Since 1885 the representatives 


sent to parliament have been increased from 
three to nine, the divisions within the city 
l)eing — Kirkdale, Walton, Everton, West 
Derby, Scotland, Exchange, Abercromby, 
East Toxteth, and West Toxteth. Pop. 
(1901), 685,276. 

Liverpool, Hobebt Banks JENKrNftON, 
Eakl of, horn 1770, died 1828. He entered 
parliament under Pitt’s auspices in 1790, 
and on his father being created Earl of 
Liveipool in 1796 he Ixjcame Lord Hawkes 
bury. As f(»reign secretary in the Adding- 
ton ministry he negotiated the treaty of 
Amiens, anti he became home secretary in 
1804. On the assassination of J^erceval in 
1812 ho became i)reniier, and held that 
position till 1827. His opposition te all 
liberal measures, the severity with which 
he repressed internal disturbances, and his 
prosecution of t)ueen Caroline rendered him 
extremely unpopular. — His father, Chari.eh 
.Ienkinkon, first Eaulof Liveupooi. (1729- 
1808) held several subordinate offices in the 
government, and wiis the author of several 
political pamphlets, a collection of treaties, 
&c. 

Liverpool Plains lie in the northern in- 
terior of New South Wales, and were named 
by Mr. Oxley, the discoverer, in 1818 after 
Lord Liverpool. I'hey form a pastoral 
area of over 16,000 scjiiare miles. 

Liverpool Range forms a spur of the great 
mountain system which extends along the 
eastern (X>a8t of Austra-lia. Its length is 
about 1 50 miles, and its highest peak, Mount 
Oxley, is 4500 feet in height. 

Liversedge, a township in the W. Riding 
of Y orksliire, 1 1 miles b. w. <»f 1 .ceds. I’here 
are inaniifac.torie8 of machinery, cloth, car- 
pets, chemicals, Ac. Pop. 13,668. 

Liverworts (from the apin araiice of the 
plants), a natural order (Hepaticti*) of tryp- 
togamic plants, differing somewhat fnun 
moBHos, to which, however, they are closely 
allied. 

Livingstone, T)a\ id, missionary and Af- 
rican traveller, was born at Blantyre, Ijan- 
arkshirt^, 1813, and dievl near Lake Bang- 
we<»lo, Africa, 1st May, 1878. His parents 
had settled in the neighbourhood of the 
cotton mills near Blantyre, where David 
became a ‘piecer’ at the age of ten. While 
at work in the mill he learned Latin and 
reatl extensively, and having attended the 
medical and Greek classes at Glasgow Uni- 
versity during the winter mouths, he finally 
became a licentiate of the Faculty of Phy- 
•ioiaus and Surgeons of Glasgow. Under 
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the auspices of the Loudon Missionary So- 
ciety he pr(x;eeded in 1840 to South Africa, 
where lie joined Robert Itloffat in the mis- 
gionary held. Hie first station was in tho 
Bechuana territory, and here his labours for 
nine years were associated with ]Mr. Moffat, 
whose daughter he married. Ifaving heard 
from the natives that there was a large lake 
north of the Kalahari desert, he proceeded 
to explore that regi'‘n, and disco vere<l tho 
valley t>f the Zouga and Lake Ngami. Sub- 
seiiurutly he penetrated further northwest 
until he reached Idnyanti, tlio capital of the 
Makololo territory, situated on the t^holK^, 
a tributary of the Zanjl>esi, which river he 
also visited. Tn 18r)3“;')h he made a great 
ex{»Ioratory journey, or series (»f journevs. 
Starting from Linyanti he ascended the Lee- 
ambyo (Upper Zambesi), journeyed ovt'r- 
land to Lake I>ilol»), and thence to St. Laid 
de Loanda on tlu; w*?st coast. Returning to 
Linyanti, he struck eastwards from there 
in 1855, tracing the Zambesi to the Indian 
Ocean, and reaching (^hiiliinane on the east 
coast in 1^5(1, having thus en»K,se<l tho en- 
tire continent.. The record of this jour- 
ney is found in his Missionary 'J'ravfls ami 
Researches in South Afib^a (Loud, 1^57). 
After making various jinirneys and explor- 
ing the Lake Nyassa and Zambesi region, 
Livingstone set forth in 18<)5 to set at rest 
the (piestion <if tl)e 8onr<;eH (»f the Nile. 
From this time till his deatli he was toi- 
gaged in laborious explorations in the lake 
region of S<nith Africa, especially to tho 
westward of Nyiussa and 'raiiganyika, where 
he discovereil Ijakes Rangwcjolo and Moero, 
the 1 1 pper ( 'ongo, Ac, F < >r about tlirce years 
no communication had come from him, and 
the doubts ri;garding the traveller’s safety 
were only set at rest when it wim known 
that H. IVr. Stanley, the special corrcispon- 
dent of th«5 New York Iferald, hfwl scien 
and assisted laviiigstone at Ujiji, on Lake 
Tanganyika. T’hey parted in Nlarcdi, 1872, 
Livingstone going to explore tho southern 
end of T'anganyika, and Stanley proceeding 
to Zanzibar. After another year’s wander- 
ings be was att^mked with ilysentery near 
Lake Bangweolo, and there he died, ffis 
body was buried in ^V"ewtmin8te^ Abl)ey, 
having l^eeri conveyed to the coast, rudely 
preserved in salt, by his faithful followers. 

Livingstonia, a mission of tho Free Church 
of Scotland, established in 1875, at the south 
end of Lake Nyassa, S. Africa ; head-cpiar- 
ters now on west side of lake (Bandawe). 
Wv'itti, Titub, Batavinus, often called 
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Livy, a celebrated Koinan historian, h«'ni 
at Patavium (f’adua) in the year 59 b.o. 
Nothing is known of his life except that he 
came to Rome, secured tho favour of Au- 
gustus, and became a person of some conse- 
quence at court, that he was married, and 
had at least two children, and that he dio«i 
in his native town, according to some au- 
thorities, A.i>. 11, and to others, a.d. 19 or 
17, His Roman history begins at the land 
ing of /Fneow in Italy, and comes down to 
the year of the city 744 (ac. 9). His whole 
work consisted of 140 or 3 42 hooks, of which 
we have remaining only tho first ten, and 
thost' from the twenty-first to the forty-fifth, 
or the first, third, and fourth decades, and 
half of tho fifth, f )f all the hooks, lumever, 
except two, we possess short epitomes or 
tables of contents. In the first ten Ijooks 
the history extends from the foundation of 
Rome 753 to the year 294 n.o. ; tho 
portion between tlm twenty-first and forty- 
fifth hooks contains the a(‘count of tho 
second Punic war and thf^ history f)f the 
city betw'oen at’. 219 ajnl 201. TTie fourth 
and the half of the fifth <]ecade bring down 
the history to the year n.t. 197. Rivy 
makes no })retensu»ns to tlm character of a 
critical historian; his graml purptwe was to 
glorify his country, and ho mloptod all the 
legends of the early history without troub- 
ling his mind aboiit their authenticity, 

lav'iuB Androni'ouB, the father of Roman 
poetry, by birth a ( I reek of 'rarentum, and 
resident in Home at the beginning of tho 
3d century h.c. Ho introduced upon tho 
Roman stage dramas after the Hrocian 
model, and, besides several epic ]>oems, 
wrote a translation of the Odyssey in tho 
old Saturnine v«tsc. We have only a few 
fragments of his writings. 

Livo'nia, or Kiua, a government of Ku»- 
sia, including the island of Oesel, bounded 
west by the Baltic; area, 17,9U9 S(|. miles. 
For the most part the country is fiat and 
swampy, yet a great part is under cultiva- 
tion ami yields good crops of oats. T'he 
forests are extensive, T’he governing classes 
and landed prof)rietors are chiefly Oermans 
and Russians, while the peasantry are mostly 
of Mnnish and fiettish origin. T’he inhabi- 
tants are alnutst all Protestants. T'lie capital 
is Riga. Pop. 1,207,887. 

Llvre (le-vr), an old French money of 
account, not now in use, having been super- 
seded by the franc. The Uvre tournois was 
worth 20 sous, about lOd, sterling; the livre 
25 sous, about 1#. 
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Livy. See hivius. 

Lixu'ri, a seaport in Cephalonia, one of 
tbe Ionian Islands, a principal depot for wines 
and currants. Pop. 6000. 

Lizard is the popular English name of 
numerous reptiles forming the order Lacer« 
tilia or Sauria, and having usually two pair 
of limbs and an elongated body tenninatiug 
in a tail. 1'he lizards nuniber more than a 
tlniusand species, accommodatingthemselves 
to all crtnditions except cold, and increasing 
in size and number in tropical regions. In 
some the tongue is thick and fleshy and in 
otliei-8 it in dividtid, while in most cases it 
is protrusi 1)1,0, *S(ime lizanls are vegetable 
feeders, but for the most part they are car* 
nivoroiiH and live upon small birds, insects, 
^c. 'Iluj eggs are deposited and left to be 
batched witjjoiit care from the parents. Of 
tile three H})ocies found in (ireat Pritain the 
Ooinnion Lizard {Laeerta vivipdra) is the 
most widely distributed ; the Sand Lizard 
(I/ucrrfd is confined to jiortions of 

England, and the (Ireeu Inzanl {hiccrta 
riridis) is found in the island of (luernsev. 
'!llie chief families of lizards are the Scin- 
cidie, or Skinks; the (leckotidie, orfJeckos; 
tlie Iguanithe, or Iguanas; mid the ( 'hamie- 
leouidie or ( ‘hameleons. Poison glands are 
wanting in the lizards; the only excej)tien 
being the Jldoiirrmo of Arizona and Mexico, 
which is capable of indicting a poisonous 
bite by means of poison glands connecte«l 
with groovetl teeth. 

Lizard Point, a headland <»f England, in 
('Ornwall, forming the most southern point 
of (Jreat Britain, 21 miles k.s.k. of Land's 
End, and having two lighthouses with fixe<l 
lights 224 feet above sea-level; lat. IIL 57' 
42" N.; loll, td 12' w. 

Lizard-stone, a name foj' the serpentine 
marble stone obtained in Cornwall, iu the 
vicinity of tbe Lizard I’oiut. It is workotl 
np into chimney pieces, ornaments, &c. 

Llama (la'ina or lyama; A uchrnm)^ an 
ungulate ruminating (juatlnipod found in 
South America, closely allied to the camel, 
and included iu tbe family I'ylopoda. They 
iliffer from the camel iu having no hump 
upon the back, in having a deeper cleft be- 
tween the toes, the callous pad of the foot 
is less develojied, and the interval between 
the canine and the back teeth is greater. 
The tail being short and the hair long and 
thick, the llama has the general ap}>earance 
of a long-necked shwp, standing alnnit 3 
feet at the shoulder. Of the four known 
species the guauaco and the vicuna are 


found in a wild condition, while the Uama 
and the alpaca have long been domesticated. 
The llama is used by the inhabitants of 
Chili and l^eru to carry burdens after the 





manner of a earned. When loadeil with 
about a hundredweight it can travel some 
1 4 miles a day across the mountain passes, 
'^rhey are gentle and docile creatures. 

Llandaff' {Linn 7V?/', (dmreb of the lYtf), 
an ancient city of South Wales, (flamorgan* 
shire; now a mere village, situated on the 
right bank of the 'i'atf, 2 miles north -wtist 
of (Cardiff. It is the seat of a bisliop, its 
cathedral datiug from tbe 12th ceiiturv. 
Pop. 576. 

Llandeilo-beds (lan-di'lo), iu geology, tlie 
name of one of the lower Silurian nudv 
groups. See Orolouff. 

Llandud'no, coast town and fashionalde 
watering* phw!e in t-arnarvon, W'^alcs, on a 
peninsula between ( Irme’s Bay and the estu- 
ary of the Conway. It has a fine parade, 
iroraenade pier, and affvmls excellent sea- 
>atbing. There are interesting anti([uities 
in the neighlxiurhood. Poj). 9307. 

Llaneriy, a parliamentary Iwrough of 
South Wales, in Carmarthenshire, situated 
on the Bury, 1 4 miles south by east of Car- 
marthen. It is the outlet for the products 
of extensive collieries, iron-foundries, cop- 
per, till, lead, and silver works, in which a 
large iiumlier of the inhabitants are em- 
phiyed. I’be trmle is facilitated by four 
ooiuuiodiuus docks, from which great quati- 
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titles t>f coal are exported. It mdtea with 
ranimrthen in returning a member to par* 
liament Pop. (1901), 25,017. 

Llango'Uen (Welsh pron. Alan-goth'len), 
a town of North Wales, county of Denbigh, 
21 miles south-east of Denbigh, pictur- 
eH(|uely situattxi in a ntvrrow valley on the 
right iiank of the Dec, greatly resorted to 
by summer visitants. Pop, 3304. 

Llanidloes, a municipal and parliamen- 
tary borough of Wales, in Montgomery- 
shire, on the Severn, 18 miles north-west of 
Montgomery. It unites with Montgomery 
and other places to return a member to 
parliament. Pop. 2769. 

Llanos {lyii'nos), the Spanisli name given 
to the v.ast plains situated in the north part 
of South America, particularly in (Momhia 
and the basin of the OriiuxMj. Dtiring the 
dry HCJUion the vegetation is burned up hy 
the sun, while in the rainy period they are 
dootied with water. Hetween these two 
seasons the llanos are covered with thick 
grass and ranged by vast herds of cattle and 
horse.s. Fartiier south such plains are called 
jiximpdit, and in North America .so/v/^/m/Zov, 

Llanquihue (lyan-k« 'w:i), a southern pro- 
vince of Chili, Kituat(id between tin? Andes 
and the I’acifie ( )cean. Its area of tiearly 
80(HI H<piare miles is extremely fertile, yield- 
ing abundant liarvests to its iidiabitants, 
who are mostly (lermans; capit d, Puerto 
AL.ntt. Po}). sh.OoO. 

Llerena (iye-rii na), a city of .Spain, in tin? 
pno inee and 57 miles soutli-ejist of Hailajo/,. 
Pop. (5<>22. 

Llorente (l\<t-ren't;l), Ji an Antonio, a 
Sjuudsh historian, lH»rn in 1758, died in 
1823. He received his edinration at I'arra- 
gona, entered the clerical »»rder in 1778, 
was made a jiriest il779), heeamo vicar- 
general of Calahorra in 17H1, and chief- 
secretary to the Impiisition in 1 791. When 
the Iiupiisithm was Buppressed by order of 
Napoleon and the Cortes, Llorente received 
many documents connt:cte<l with it, and pub- 
lished his ( 'ritittal History of the ln<juisitiou 
in Spain in 1817. Having been exiled from 
Spain on the return of Ferdinand VII. in 
1814, he resided first in England and then 
iu Paris, where he piiblished (1822) his Por- 
traits Politiques des Papes, a work which 
enraged the French clergy, and caused its 
author to be expelled from France. 

Lloyd’s, an incorjmratod society of per- 
sons engaged in marine insurance in liondon, 
or otlierww(j <!onnected with shipping, hav- 
ing rooms in the Lomion Koyal Fxcltange. 
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^lemluirs are lulmitted by subscription, and 
the affairs of the institution are <'<»jHluet«d 
by a commitb e. Ueports are receiveil daily 
from all foreign ports, and this itjformati<ni 
is posted in the coinnnm or moreh.ants' room. 
Besides this, there are other rooms for the 
use of the uinlerwriters and forship-auctions, 
a library, rosbinrarit, &c. Llo 3 ors Lint, con- 
taining shipping reports, is published daily, 
and Lloyd's llegister of shipping is issued 
annually. Originally the Loinlon under- 
writers met at Lloyd’s Coffee-house, hence 
the name. See /nsurtincc. 

L6, St. (san hi), a town of I’rance, ca|)ital 
of the department of La Manche, on the 
right hank of the Vire, 158 miles west hy 
north of Paris. Pt)p. 10,121. 

Loach, a small fish (Co/d/zx Ixirfurftiht) in- 
habiting small clear streams in i'lngland, 
and (^steeme«l dainty fiMsl. A smalhjr specios, 
the spined loacli or groundling (C. ttnua), 
also occurs in England. The name is also 
given to Ujo etd pmit VKh/firin) aiid 

the three - Ix ardcd ns kling {Motdia vnl- 
iftrri.s). 

Load line is a line dmwn on tln^ side of a 
h1u[» to indicate that if she is loadixi so sis 
to sink deeper she is c)verioade(l. In the 
Morehant Shipping A<^t, 1875, p»)W«n' is 
given to tiu! Board t)f Trade to see to the 
marking of the load-line. 

Loadstone (IVCb), an ore of iron, con- 
sisting of tin; ])rotoxide and peroxide iu a 
state of eoniltinaiion, and frequently ealle«l 
the magiujtie oxirie of iron. It was known 
to tin; aneieids, and tliey were ae<juainted 
with tin; .singidar pro|K!rty whieh it has of 
attracting iron. See Zron, Min/urL 

Loam, a soil eompouinled of various 
earths, of wdiieh the chif'f are sand, clay, ami 
carbonate of lime or chalk, the elay pre 
dominating. Ihu’ayed vogotahh; and animal 
matter, in the form of humus, is often found 
in lo.ams in consiiierahle (pnintiticH, and the 
soil is fertile in proportion. 

Loan, anything lent or given to another 
on <;on<lition t^f return or payment. In law 
loans are considered to be of two kinds 
mutuum and commodaU. ; the fortm;!- term 
being applied to the loan of such articles as 
ate consumed in the use, as provisions, or 
money ; tl»e latter to the loan of such ar- 
ticles as must isj individually returned to the 
lender. 'J’he fM'kiiowledgment of a loan of 
money may be made by giving a b<»nd, a f>ro- 
misHory note, (*r an I.C.C., the last of which 
requires no stamp. In lOngland the con- 
tract of loan may he proved by the lender’* 
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oath, supported by circumstantial evidence 
or letters of the borrower. 

Loan'da, Bt. Paul de, a 8ea]r)ort town and 
island in Bouth-western Africa. The town 
is a bishop* s see, and the chief settlement 
of the Portuguese in this part of Africa 
Principal exports, ivory and bees’ - wax. 
Pop. 12, 000. —The island, opposite the town, 
and separated from the mainland by a nar- 
row channel, is about 1 8 miles in length and 
2 miles in breadth. It contains seven or 
eight villages. 

Loan'go, a maritime country in Africa, 
stretching northward from the < ’origo along 
tlu! Athifitic. d'he chief products are palm- 
oil, gum, caoutchouc, coffee, cotton, &c. Nei- 
th(ir }jcrH(*H, cows, sheep, nor asses thrive. 
Idle popiilation is dense, but barbarous and 
supeistitiouH. d'he country now belongs 
diiefly to France. Loanoo, the chief town, 
is a collection of huts and factories. 

Loan Societies, institutions established 
for advancing money on loan, and receiving 
re[)uymoijt liy instalments with interest. 
In Britain these societies may not advance 
to one })erson more than ill 5, and no second 
loan can bo made until the first is paid. The 
maximum rate of interest on sums advanced 
is fixed at 12 ])er cent ])er annum. As in 
the ease of friendly societies, ollicers are ap- 
pointed by the crown for the control and 
recognition of loan societies, and copies of 
the ndes must he lodged with them, d'he 
projterly of the socit^ty must lie vested in 
trustees b»r its use, ami the treasurer and 
other orticers of the society must give to the 
trustees security for the discharge of their 
duties. An abstract of the accounts is to 
be made up yearly to the 81st December. 
Alauy building-societies are a kitul of loan 
societies. 

Ldbau (Irw'boii), a town of (Jermany, 
kingdom of Saxouy, 11 miles south-east of 
llautzen. It has manufactures of woollen 
ami linen, Ac. Pop. 9627. 

Lobelia (named after Matthew Lolad, 
physician and InAanist to Janies I.), a very 
extensive genus of beautiful lierlm, natives 
of iilniost all parts of the world, osjmcially 
i)f the warmer parts of Ainerit^a, tribe Lo- 
Doiiaooie, natural order t^ampaimlaceu*. h. 
itijldia i.H the Indian tobacco, which is culti- 
vated in North America, and is employed 
in meKlicine. llie Binall blue lobelia so 
jx»pular in gardens is L. /.Vi'nws, a (-ape 
species. A brilliantly scarlet-flowered species^ 
L, cardinMiSt is &e cardinal - flower. L, 
iiphUiCioaf an Aiuerioau species, possesses 


emetic, cathartic, and diuretic properties. 
Two species are found wild in Britain. 

Lobelia'ceas, a tribe of Campanulaceae, 
differing from Campanulaceae proper in 
having irregular flowers, and like the Com- 
posittt* syngenesious anthers, but otherwhie 
resembling them very nearly. 

Lobipedldie, a family of aquatic gral- 
latorial birds, including the c(X)ts and phala- 
ropes. 

LobloUy-bay, the jxipular name of (Jor- 
donia iM^ianihuH^ nat. order Linaceiv, an 
elegant ornamental evergreen tree of the 
maritime [larts of the southern I'liited 
States, having large and showy white flu were. 
It gr<nv8 to the height of hO or 60 feet. 

Loblolly-pine [Pinm Utda), an American 
pine, next to the wdiite pine the loftiest in 
North America. Its leaves are 6 inches 
long, united by threes or fours. It.s timl>er 
is of little value. 

Lob-Nor, a salt lake in ( ’entral Asia, in 
Eastern Turkestan, which reiseives the river 
Tarim. 

Lobos, or Skal Ihlandh, three islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, off the coast of Jh ru, 
lat. 6" 29' H., Ion. 80“ oS' w. The largest, 
called liobos de I’lerra, is 1 0 miles distant 
from the mainland, ami is alxnit 6 miles 
long, and 2 miles broad at the widest jiart. 
Large quantities of guano have been ob- 
tained from those islands. 

Lobster, the common name of the mac- 
rurous (long-tailed), decapodous (ten-ff>oted), 
stalk- eyed crustaceans, belonging to the 
genus Homdrus. The first [lair of ambu- 
latory limbs bear the well-known and for- 
midable lobster-claws. The abdomen has 
rudimentary limbs on its under side, among 
W'hich are lodged the newly excluded spawn. 
The tiiil ci)nsistH of stn eral flat slndly plates 
capable of bei.ig spread like a fan, and 
used as a swimming oigan. d'hey inhabit 
the clearest water, living in the (Te\i(;e8 
of a rocky bottom, 'riie common lobster 
(//. rulijdria) is found in great abundance) 
on many of tlie European shores. Lobsters 
are esteemed a very rich and nourishing 
aliment, but dangerous unless fresh and in 
goisl comlitiou. I’hey are generally in their 
best season from the middle of October till 
the Imgiiming of May. JI. anurkduus, 
closely allied to the British lobster, is found 
on the coasts of North America. The fresh- 
water lobster is the crawfish or crayfish. 

Lobwom a genus 

of Annelida or Worms. It has a round, 
obtuse head, a body about the ske of a 

m 
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large earthworm, and respireg through thir- 
teen pairs of gill-tufts. Traces of the lob- 
worm may be found on every sea-beach in 
the little coils of 8an<l which it leaves w^heii 
burrowing after the tide has ebbed. It is 
used for bait in deep-sea fishing. It is 
called also Lugworm. 

Local Authority waa the name applied 
more e8f>ecially to the adminintrators of the 
Public Health Act of 1875 in districts estab- 
lished under the act as either rural or iirlwin 
sanitary districts, the local authorities thus 
including town councils, n\unicipal aiittiori- 
ties, improvement commissioners, lK>ards of 
guardians, Ac. 8ee next article. 

Local Government is the term used to 
denote the government or management of 
the various subdivisions of a country, as dis 
tinguished from the supreme government. 
Its function is chieHy administrative ami 
judicial; and it may he carried out by par- 
ishes, municipal boroughs, Ac. In England 
and Wales a uniform system of local govern- 
ment was intro<iu<;ed by the Local (ooern- 
meiit (England and Wales) Act, 188H, hastMl 
on the direct representation of the inhabi- 
tants, a principle already recognized in re- 
gard to urban communities. The adminis- 
trative county, as defined by the act, Ima 
been divided into ele<.’t«iral tlivislorm, each 
returning one member to the county council. 
The electors of these county councillors, as 
defiTied by the County Electors Act, 1 888, are 
those persons who, in the county, posgtiss the 
burgess (pialification in a borough (as required 
by the Muidci[)al ( ’oriK)rations Act, 18H12), or 
who occuj»y land to the value of ten jMUinds, 
The county councillors thus electe<l form 
three-fourths of the council, and the otlier 
fourth, called county aldermen, are selected 
by the council. I’he chairman is appointe<l 
by the council from among their numl>er,aiid 
the councillors, after serving three yearn, re- 
tire together. Thus constituted, the council 
hiis superseded (jiiarter sessions in conducting 
the administrative and financial business of 
the county. Its powers and duties are the 
levying and expending of all county, hun- 
dred, police, and other such rates; the l>or- 
rowing of money for a period not to ex- 
ceed 80 years; the licensing of race-counes, 
pawnbrokers, houwjs for music, dancing, and 
stage plays ; the management of asylums 
for pauper lunatics; the establishment and 
maintenance of school reformatories; the 
purebfise and upkeep of bridges and roads; 
the appointment of a public analyst, a coro- 
ner, and a medical officer of health; the 
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administration of the acts relating to weights 
and measures, contagions diseasesof animals, 
wild fowl preservation, fish conservancy, 
explosives, and the pollution of rivers; the 
certifying of plact^ of w'omhip; and the 
opposing of bills in parliament. As regards 
the county police they are now nianagtHl by 
a joint committee of (piarter sestsions (that 
is, the justices of peace), and the (bounty 
council. '1V> defray its expenditure tlu^ 
council receives the proceeds of local taxa- 
tion, licenses, iis collected by the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, as also four- 
fifths of oiu»-half of the probate duties. 

For the purposes of this act the following 
bomugiis are now formed into administra- 
tivecouiities,viz. : Hariv»w, Hath, Hirkciihead, 
liirmingham, Hlackbuni, Bolton, Bootle, 
Bournemouth, Bradford, Brlght«)n, Bristol, 
Bundtjy, Burton, Bury, (,’lanterbury, (Cardiff, 
(Chester, (./4»v('ntrv, Ch'oydon, Ih'rby, Ihwon- 
porl, I )u(lh‘y, Exeter. (iatcHhead.l tioucester, 
(Irimsby, Halifax, Hanliy, HastingH, ll\id- 
dersfield, Hull, IpHwi»ii, Leeds. Ltjic'ester, 
Lineolu, Liverpool, jManehestor, Middles- 
borough, Newcastle, Newport ( M ou, ), North- 
aiupton, Norwich, Nottingham, Oldham, 
Oxford, Blymouih, Portsmouth, Presbin, 
lioading, Kotrhdale, St. Helen's, Salford, 
Sheffield, Southampton, S. Sl»i«'ldH, Stfude- 
port, Sunderlamf, Swan.sea, Walsall, War- 
ringbm, W. Bromwieh, West Ham, Wigan, 
W<)lvtirham[»ton, Worciester, Y^armouth, 
York. Ah settled, the mayor, aldermen, aiirl 
burgoHHeHCjf thoHt; (;ounty Iwjroughs hs/Vtjnow, 
with modifications, the powers of a c(»unty 
council uinler the act. 'Plie modifications 
art* in those clauses which tleal with tlm 
election and constitution of the council, the 
apjM)iiitmcnt of its oflicers, the joint com- 
mittee of t,)uarter Sessions and tlie ( 'oiincil, 
and th<» powers e.oniiectcd with the cimnty 
and t)ther ratis, for these dt> not apply tf> 
the county horoughs. d'hc atljuHtmtmt of 
financial matters l)etween the county and 
lM»rough authorities is arrived at by mutual 
agretunent, or if necessary by reference t(» 
the commissioners app* tinted under the act. 

Under this act also, Lomhui by itself is 
erectcid into an administrative county. 'I’lie 
area thus designated (which includes [lortions 
of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent) has a lord- 
lieutenant, a sheriff, a coramiHsitui of the 
peace, and a court of quarter sessions. The 
number of county councillors for Ijondou is 
to l>e double the number of the members of 
parliament for the Metropolitan bttroughs; 
that is, the number of couucilloni is to be 
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1.18, and the number of county aldermen 
elected by these is t*> be not more than 
one-sixth of their numl>or, or 19. 'i’o this 
council the powers, duties, and liabilities of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works are now 
transferred, that authority haviiij^ ceased tf> 
exist. It is also provided that the powers, 
duties, and liabilities of county councils as 
defined by the act and e-nuinerated above, 
shall apply to this London county council. 
By an act of 1899 the administrative County 
of Ltmdori (the City excluded) was divided 
into ‘2H niunieij)al borou^hH, each with a 
municipal council, nhleiin'-n, ami mayor. 

'I’lic j)rovi8ions for local ^ji^overnment have 
fuither been extended by the liocal (ioveni- 
ment (Scotland) Act ihH9, takinj' effect 
frorii May 1890. P»y this act a county coun- 
cil is « Htal>liHhed for the mana^mrnont of the 
.'ulniiniHtr;itive and financial himiness of each 
(MjiiJity. 'I’hc county having been divided 
into electoral divisions by tlie Boundary 
( 'onimission, (*ne councillor is elected for 
(!ach division ; the term of office is three 
years, and the whole number retire together. 
OV) be registenjd as a county elector is the 
• pialifieation for election (women excepted), 
and the electors are the registered parlia- 
mentaiy electors with the adtlition of women 
and j)ia!rH. 1 i is further provided that every 
burglv (that is, a par 1 i amen tary or royal 
burgh) which contains less than 7900 inhabi- 
tants hecoines, for the j)urposcs of this act, 
merged in tin? county, contributes to its fi- 
nances, ami is entitled to be represent(*d on 
the ( bounty Council, the repreHcntatives be- 
ing elected by the town council from among 
their own nmnlair. 'Idie powers and duties 
conferred on this County (^nmcil are those 
which have been transferred from (1) 'Phe 
Com missiomu'Hof ►Suppl y, including such mat- 
ters as apportioning the incidence of the land 
tax, the levying of county assessments, prison 
visiting, police management, lands valuation, 
division of old valued nnit, Ac.; (2) The 
powers and duties of the County Road I'nis- 
tees; (>\] d'he ]K>wersand duties of the Ia>eal 
Authority of the county umler the Contagi- 
ous Diseases (Animals) Acts and the Dis- 
truetive Insects Act; (4) d'he whole janvers 
ami duties of tlu* Local Authority umler the 
Public Health Acts, with the exwption of 
burghs and police burghs; (ft) The admini- 
strative powers and duties of the Justices of 
tlie Peace of the county in respect of gas 
metres, exploHi\’e substamx's, weights ami 
measures, Iiabitual drunkiu'ds, and lunatic 
asylums; but otherwise the powei-s aud 


duties of the justices are to remain as here- 
tofore. i^’or the purposes of borrowing, for 
the management of police, and for the un- 
dertaking of works involving capital expen- 
diture, a standing joint-committee of equal 
numbers is appointed by the County Council 
and the Commissioners of Supply. As re- 
gards finance it is provided that after Slst 
March, 1890, certain duties and local licenses 
collected by the Commissioners of Inland Re- 
venue, together with eleven-hundredth parts 
of one-half of tlie proceeds of the probate 
duties shall be j>lace<i at the disposal of the 
(bounty Ctumcil. d’lie ordinary revenue, 
however, will Ikj derived from the rates for- 
intjrly received by tlie Commissioners of 
Supply, and by contributions from the burghs 
affected by the act, but if this fund is found 
to be insufficient the ( -ounty Council is em- 
poM’-ered to levy additional rates. All re- 
ceipts of the council from whatever source 
shall be carried to the ctmnty fund, and all 
paymentH shall be made, in the first instance, 
out of that fund. It is also er>a(*tcd that 
the debts and liabilities of any authority 
whose powers and duties are transferred by 
the act, shall become the debts and liabili- 
ties of tlu! County (!(Uincil. 

By n<ds of 189-1, for England and Wales 
and Scotland res])cctively, Parish (.knincils 
were ert:ated (see /VemA); and by the 
Education Act of 1902 the local adminis- 
tnition of education was tran.sferred to 
County Councils, County Bonuigha, and 
aimilar autlioritie.s in England and Wales 
(London ex(H*])ted). By an act of 1898 
C«»unty Councils were set up in Ireland. 

Local Government Board, a government 
(h'p.'irtmeiit establislHsl in 1871, having 
umler it.s supervision all matters local 
government, public health, relief of the 
}K>or, registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages, &c. The jmesident of the Injard 
is a meinlH.tr of the government. lTndt:r it 
are insjKJCtors, medical officers, clerks, &c. 

Local Option, a term ap[tlied to the 
principle by which a certiiiu majority of 
the inhabitants or ratepayers of a ceHain 
locality may decide as to wdiether any, or 
how many, Mlu»ps for the sale of intoxicating 
liijuors shall exist in the locality. A motion 
emlHHlying this principle has been carried 
in the llouse of Commons, but no legislation 
has yet taken place in this direction. What 
considerations shouhl determine a l<x;ality, 
whoshouM be tlie constituents, what should 
be the maj«»rity necessary to vote tlie alxili- 
tiou of licenses, aud whether the trade thuA 
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aflfected should mceivt* conipensathm or iu»t, 
are points nt»t as yet satisfactorily settled. 
This principle operates in several of the 
American states. 

Local Preachers are a body connected 
with Methodism, apart from its reifuhu* 
ministry, who are engaged in secular em- 
ployments, but devote themselves to Sun- 
day preaching. This order of lay preachers, 
established by Wesley, has had great in- 
dnence in the development and spread of 
Methodism. 

Locar'no, a small town <jf Switzerland, 
fonnerly one of the thrtje capitals of the 
Canton Ticino, in a charming but unhealthy 
locality on Lago IMaggiore, T*op. 26 15. 

Locative Case, in grammar, is the case 
expressive of locality. Such a case existed 
originally in all the Aryan languages; in 
Sanskrit all nouns and pronouns have a 
locative case. 

Lochaber-axe (from Lochaher, a district 
in Inverness shire), a weapon, consisting of 
a pole betiring an axe at its upper end, for- 
merly used by the Highlanders of Scotland. 

Loches (losh), a town of Franco, <lep. of 
Tndre-et- Loire, on the left bank of the Indre, 
14 miles sonth-east of Tours. In its eiistle 
several kings of France resided, and Ijixiis 
XI. used it as a statt? prison. Pop. 

Loch Katrine. See Kntrinr^ Lorh. 

Loch Leven. See lAiven. 

Loch Lomond. Sc^e lAnmnni^ Loch. 

IiOck (of firearms). See Slunkdy He- 
voh'eTy Hijlf\ Slv. 

Lock, an inclosure in a canal, with gates 
at each end, used in raising or lowering 
boats as they pass from one level to another. 
When a vessel is descending, water is let 
into the look till it is on a level witli tlie 
higher water, and thun permits the vessel to 
enter; the upper gates of the lock are then 
closed, and by the lo\ver gates being gradu- 
ally oi>ened, the water in the lock falls to 
the level of the lower water, and the vessel 
passes out. In asiiendiiig the operation is 
reversed, that is, the vessel enters the lock, 
the lower gates are closed, and water is ad- 
mitted i by the upper gates, which, as it fills 
the lock, raises the vessel to the height of 
the higher water. 

Lock, an appliance used for fastening doors, 
chests, drawers, Ac. A good lock is tlie mas- 
ter-piece in sraithery, and requires much 
art and delicacy in contriving and varying 
the wiu*d% springs, bolts, and other parts of 
which it is compoeed, so as to adjust them 
to places where they are serviceable, and to 


the various (Mwasions of their use, 'Hie 
principle upon which all locks «lcprna h 
the application of a lever to an interior 
bolt, by means of a eominuni<’ation from 
without, BO that by means of the i.uit r the 
lever acts upon the bolt, ami movi*s it in 
such a manner as to secure the door or lid 
from biung opened by any pull or push 
from without, 'i'he security of locks lu 
general, therefore, dependa on the number 
of impediments that can Ih; intorpttgod Ix.'- 
tween the lever (the key) ami the bolt w'hicli 
secures the door, and these iuifiedimcnts 
are known by the name of vuinh (whiih 
slip into corres{M>nding gr<H)vea of the key), 
the number and intricacy of which are sup- 
posed to distinguish a reliable look from one 
that may easily picked. See also ( 'hnbh- 
loeh. 

Locke, JoHX, eminent English philoso- 
pher, was born at Wrington, in Somerset- 
shire, 1632, and died 1701 at Oates in Fmscx. 
He was sent to Westminster School ; from 
there he went to (’hrist Church, Oxford, 
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wh(!re he took the degix es of Ik A. and 
M.A., and applied himself to the study of 
iiiedicine. In 1666 Locke ma<le tlie a(;quMint* 
ance of Jiord Ashley, afterwards hhirl of 
Shaftesbury, and held various offices in the 
patronage of that nobleman. When in 
16h2 his patron was obliged to retire, for 
political reasons, to Holland, Locke aecioni- 
panied him in his exile. Owing to tlio 
troubled condition of his country, and the 
continued triumph of the party which ho 
had opposed, Locke continued to reside 
abroad. He returned to England at the 
Revolution, and was appointed commissioner 
of appeals under the new government So 
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early as 1670 Locke hacl formed the plan of 
his famous Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, a plan which he had carefully 
elaborated in his exile, and which he pub- 
lished in its completed form in 1690. It 
was received with muclj opptisition, notably 
by the University of Oxford, who rtjsolved 
to discourage it; but despite this it ac<|uired 
a great reputation throughout Europe, and 
w(M translated into French and liatin. 
Locke was made a commissioner of trade 
and plantations in 1695, but retired when 
unaljie to perform its duties, and lived with 
his friend Sir F. Masham until his death. 
Briefly, it may be? stated that the chief pur- 
pose of Jjocke’s celebrated Essay was tt> find 
the original sources and the sco[)e of human 
knowledge. 'Vhe conclusions he arrived at 
were tljat there is no such thing Jis an 
Onnate idea;’ that the human mind is a 
sheet of wliite pa[)er prepared to be written 
upon; that the knowledge thereon written 
is supplied by experience; and that ‘sensa- 
tion’ and ‘reflection’ are the two sources of 
all our ideas. Among other works of Locke 
are three Jjetters on 'roleration; Thoughts 
c(jncerning Education; Kea8(>nai)lene8H of 
( Uiristianity ; two 'rreatises on (Government; 
N<»teK upon St. Paul’s Epistles to the (iala- 
tiauK, Uorinthians, 1 tomans, and l^ijdiesians; 
and a 'iheatise on the (Jonduet of the Un- 
derstanding. 

Lockhart, John (Iihhun, auth<*r, and 
editor of the Quarterly Kevitjw, was born 
at ( ‘amlmsnetlian 1791, and died at Abbots- 
ford 1H54. He was educated at (ilasgow 
University; gained an exhibition at Baliol 
(k)llege, Uxford; studied for the Scottish 
bar, but never practised ; and began his 
literary career in 1817 as a contributor to 
the newly -established Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, In 1820 ho married the daughter of 
Sir alter S('ott, and in 1826 succeeiied Mr. 
(Gifford as editor of the (Quarterly Keview, 
a position which he occupied for twenty- 
seven years. As a verso writer he published 
trauslations of the Spanish Ballads, and as a 
novel writer we have his Valerius, Reginald 
Dalton, and Adam Blair; but it is as the 
author of the Life of Sir Walter Scott that 
be will continue to be remembered. 

Lookport, a tlourisbing manufacturing 
town of America, in New York State, near 
a series of locks on the Erie Canal, 25 miles 
fi'om Buffalo. Fop. 16,038. 

Look'yoL Joseph Norman, KU.B., Eng- 
lish astronomer, bom at Bugby in 1 836, and 
educated privately. He entered the War 


Office in 18.57; became astronomical lecturer 
at South Kensington, and directed the eclipse 
expedition to Sicily in 1870, and to India in 
1871. He is best known as a popular lec- 
turer on science, and in connection with his 
discoveries in Bj)ectrum analysis. His con- 
tributions to literature include Elementary 
1 wessons in Astronomy (1868), Studies in 
Spectrum Analysis (1872), Solar Physics 
(1874), Star-gazing (1877), the Chemistry 
of the Sun (1887), &c. 

Lode (lok'l), a town of Switzerland, in 
the canton and 10 miles w.n.w, of Neiif- 
ch^tel. It has important manufactures of 
clocks and watches, and among otlier insti- 
tutions a school of watch-making. Poj). 
12, .583. 

Locomotive Engine See Hteam Jyn</hi£. 

Locomotor Ataxy, is a peculiar disease 
of the nervous system, deriving its name 
from the fact that the sufferer from it can- 
not order the movements of his limbs for 
definite purposes. The patient retjuires to 
guide his feet and legs by means of his 
sight, and even then the feet are jerked out 
and brought down in a violent w\ay. 'J'his 
difficulty of movement is called ‘ want of 
co-ordination of movement.’ The causes 
of this disease are obscure, its j)rogrcs8 
usually extends over a number of years, and 
recovery is rare. 

Locris, the name of two portions of an- 
cient Greece, the one on the east opj)t)Hite 
the island of Eulxca; the other on the west, 
on the north side of the (ku'inthian Gulf. 
'J'he Locriaiis played an unimportant part 
in (Greek history; but a city established by 
them in Southern Italy, in the Bruttiau 
peninsula (or toe of Italy), attained a very 
flourishing condition. 

Locus, in geometry, the Hue traced out or 
generated by a point which is constrained to 
move in ticcordance with certain determinate 
conditions; thus, the /oca.s of a point moving 
in a plane, and wdiich must preserve the 
same uniform distance from a fixed point, is 
a circle. 

Locust, the name of several insects of 
the order Orthoptera, of which the genus 
Locustn is a type, allied to the grasshoppere 
an<l crickets. Their hind-legs are large and 
powerful, which gives them a great jiow'er 
of leaping. Their mandibles and maxillae 
are strong, sharp, and jagged, and their food 
consists of the leaves and green stalks of 
plants. They fly well, but are often con- 
veyed by winds where their own powers of 
dight could not have carried them. The 
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most celebrated species is tiie Toi|jrratory 
locust {L. migrator ut). It is about inches 
in length, greenish, with brown wing-covers 
marked with black. Migratory locusts are 
most usually found in Asia and Africa, 
where they frequently swarm in countless 
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numbers, darkening the air in their excur- 
sions, and devouring every blade of tlie vege- 
tation of the land tliey light on. They are 
destructive both in the larval, nymph, and 
perfect comlitions. 'I’he Arabs and others 
use them iis b>od. When dried in the sun 
they are pounded up and Ixiked into bread, 
or hied in oil as a delicacy. In America 
locusts are usually known as ‘gnisshoppers.’ 
There are two sjmcially flestruotive species, 
one of which, ('(tioptmus fanurruhrnin^ is 
found in Northern New England and Ca- 
nada ; and the other, 
breeds abundantly west (»f the Mississippi. 
In the sninmer months this latter S]H;cies 
commits widi'spreiul ravages in 'I'e.vas, Ran- 
sfifl, and ( .'ol(»radf>. 

Locust-beans. See ( 'aroh-tnr. 

Locust-tree, or A( a( ia {Hohinia 
iirncia, natural order Leg!imin<w»f)i found 
in the Eastern StaUiS of Nortl* America, but 
grows to its l>est in Kentuetky and Ten- 
nessee. 'I'liere it acquir<*8 a girth of 4 feet 
and a height of li(f feet. 'Khe leaves are 
pinnate, smooth, prickly at the i>aHe; the 
Howera grow in |Muidulous raf'ernes, white, 
fragrant, and f>r{)ducing smooth pods. ''Fhe 
wood of the locust- treo is highly valued for 
certain purposes, being close-grain c-d, buigh, 
light, and elastic in the best variety; it is 
re<ldi«h -tinted. It is used for house- work, 
fences, railway-sleepers, cabinet* making, Ac. 
The locust grows rapidly, but is liable to 
be attacked by destructive insects, and its 
branches are easily broken by winds. 

Lodeire (lo-dav), a town of France, dep. 
Ht^rault, 33 miles w. x.w. of Mont|)ellier. It 
has an old cathedral; manufactures of wool- 
len cloths, Ac., and mineral springs. Fop. 
8262. 

Lodgo, Thoxnai, dramatist, was bom in 
lincolnshire 1555, and died ot the pli^^e 
1626. He came up to Ixmdon fiY>ra Oxwrd 
University and entered Linctiln’s Inn as a 
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law student in 1584. and after an 

actor and a soldier he studied medicine and 
practised in London. He {mblished his tale 
of Rosalynde, FAiphues' iiolden Logacie 
(1590), which was the source of Shakspere’s 
As You Like It; the drama of Marivm 
and Sylla (1594); and in conjunction with 
Greene he wrote a Lofiking Glaase for Lon- 
don and England (1594). 

Lodger is a tenant who holds part of a 
house in his exclusive possession, while the 
landlord or his agent holds possession over 
the house as a wliole. M’^hat is know n as 
the lodgrr franehim was established under 
the Representation of the Feople Acts of 
1867 and 18t)8. By it any male lodger of 
full age who has occupied rooms fm- a year 
continuously previous to the lost day of d uly 
iit any year in the same bouse, and has paid 
f<»r such rooms, if unfurnished, a yearly rcrit 
of ut least XI 0, or if furnislietl a rent tspii va- 
lent to one of XU) or more for unfurnished 
lodgings, may have himself registered as a 
voter hn* that year; but if his right to vote 
is to continue iiis claim must l)e renewed 
every year. 'J'his franchise rumld originally 
be held only in lioroughs, but the act of 
1884 extended it to counties. 

Lodi, a t< )wn in Ntabh Italy, in tin# pro- 
vince of Milan, in a fertih? plain on the 
right bank of the A<lda, 18 miles south east 
of Milan. 'i’h(; f)rincipal Imildings are the 
cathedral, a Gothic structure of the 12th 
century, and the (dairch of the Incoronata. 
The maunfiicturos consist of majolica, silk, 
linen, and the great article of trade is Par- 
mesan cheese. Here Naj>oleon elFected the 
famous passage of tho Bridge of Is^di against 
the Austrians on the 10th of May, 1796. 
Fop. 27,8 11. 

Loda ( PuHsian, Lodai)^ a town in Ilussian 
Fohmd, in the government of I*i«)trokow, 
76 miles south-west of Warsaw, and next 
to it the numt po]*ulous town in P(»land. 
It has extensive trade and manufactures, 
osfiecially in woollens and cottons. Pop. 
(1897), 315,209. 

Lo'eas (German pron. leus), a (iennan 
term applied In geology to a finely com- 
minuted sand or pulverulent loam of a yel- 
lowish colour which occurs as a pleistocene 
alluvial deposit chiefly in the valleys of the 
Khine, the Danube, the Missouri, and 
some other rivers. It consists chiefly of 
argillaceous matter combined with carbon- 
ate of lime, quaiiztjse and micacoouH sand. 

Lofod'don, or Ijoro'nsN, a group of islands 
off the north-west coast of Norway, and 
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stretching south-west to north-east a})out 
175 miles. They have almost all hohl, pre- 
cipitous, rugged, and deeply-indented coasts, 
and an elevated and very sterile interior. 
The chief value of the group is derived from 
the immense shoals of cod and herring which 
frequent them, and the extfmsive and valu 
able fisheries which are consequently carried 
on at the prof>er seasons, about 4000 lx>at8 
being employed, ''rhe principal cod -fishery 
ends in April, when the herring-fishery be- 
gins and contifunjs during the siiiimier. 
The celebrated whirlpool, the Maelstrom, is 
situated at the southern extremity of thcHo 
islands. Permanent population about 400o. 

Log, a contrivance used to rneaHun? the 
rate of a ship's velocity through the water. 
For this puqvose there are Severn! inven- 
tions, but the one most generally used is the 
following, called the covi- 
7ti(i'n lotf. It is a piece of 
thin Iward, forming the 
(piadrant of a circle of 
about 6 inches radius, 
and I)alanced by a small 
plate of lea<l nailed on 
the circular part, so as 
to swim perpen<lieularly 
in the water, with the 
greater part immersed. 

One end of a line, called 
the lon-linr, is fastened to 
the log, while the other 
is wound round a reel. Wlien the log is 
thrown out of the ship wliile sailing, as HtH)n 
as it touches the water it ceases to partake 
of the ship’s motion, so that the shij) goes 
on and leaves it behind, while the Hue is 
unwound from the reel, so that the length 
of lino unwound in a given time gives the 
rate of the flhi|>’H sailing. This is c^culated 
by knots made on the line at certain dis- 
tances, while the time is measured by a sand- 
glass running a certain numljer of seconds. 
The length between the knots is so pro}X)r- 
tionod to the time of the glass that the 
oumhor of knots unwound while the glass 
runs down shows the number of nautical 
miles the ship is sailing {jer hour. Thus, if 
the gloss he a half-mimito one, it will run 
down 1*20 times in an hour. Now, since a 
nautical mile contains about 6i)76 feet, 
the 120th part of this is about 50§ bet; 
so that if the spaces between the knots be 
50if feet, the number of knots and parts of 
a knot unwound from the reel in half a 
minute is the number of miles and parts of 
a mile the ship runs in one hour. 
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Log. See Log -hook. 

Lo'gan, John, Scottish poet and clergy- 
man, bom in 1748, died 1788. His name 
is now chiefly known in connection with a 
celebrated Ode to the C’uckoo, declared by 
J.ogan to have been written by himself, but 
which appears rather to have been the work 
of Michael Bruce (which see). 

Logan, SiK William Kdmond, a (’ana- 
dian geologist, horn in I7‘d8 at IVlontreal, 
educated chiefly in Eurof)e. He devoted 
himself to the study of the geology of 
(.'anada, and was the chief of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of (■ana<la from 1848 to 1871. 
ilis writings appeared in the annual reports 
of the CamMlian Survey; in the I’loceedings 
of the British Association, the Geological 
Society, &c. He assisted also in the geo- 
logical survey of Britain. He received the 
degree of LL.l). from M‘Gill University, 
was knighted in 1856; was a knight of the 
lA3gion of Honour, and recipient of the 
Wollaston medal from the liondon Geolo- 
gical Society. He died in 1875 in Wales. 

Logania'cese, a natural order of tropic^al 
dicotyledonous plants, consisting of trees, 
shrubs, and herha<5eous plants, some of 
which, as the members of the genus Sfri/<'h- 
noKf are remarkable for their poisonous 
<|ualitieH. They have opposite, entire, stipu- 
late leaves, calyx four- or five-parted, corolla 
four-, five-, or ten-cleft, and stamens vary- 
ing in number. 

Wgansport, a town of the Ifnited States, 
in Indiana, at the junction of the Wal^ash 
and Eel rivers. Pop. 16,204. 

Log'arithmB. The common logarithm of 
a number is the index of tlie p<tvver to 
which 10 must he raised to he equal to the 
number. Thus 10'’ -1000, so that the lo- 
garithm of 1000 (usually written log. l(MtO) 
is 3. Now 10’ = 10, 

1,000,000, and it is well known that 


-1, 10-*- 

:0*1, 10- 

--- 0*01, 

&c., thus 

Log 0 001 

= - 3 

1 G)g. 

10:- 1 

Log. 0 01 

= - ‘2 

hog. 

100:r!? 

Log 01 

= - 1 1 

IX^g. 


Log 1 

= -o 1 

Log. 

HU)00:-4 


It is evident that the logarithm of any 
number greater than 1 and less than 10 is 
fractional; the logarithm of any numljer 
greater than 1 0 and less than 100 is greater 
than 1 and less than 2. Again, the loga- 
rithm of aaay number less than 1 is nega- 
tive. Siippcwe we wish to know the loga- 
rithm of the number 18*1. In a book of 
tables we only find the fractional part of 
the logarithm, it is *257679. Now 18*1 is 
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greater than 10 and t)u»u 1<>0, 8o that 
it« lotfju'ithra is greater than 1 ami less than 
2; henee log. 18’1 - I ‘-*57079. The integral 
part of a logarithm is called its ckantcter- 
utic, the fractional part its manttsm. IjO- 
garitUrns make arithmetical computations 
more easy, for by means of a table of them 
the operations of multiplication, division, in- 
volution or the hnding of powers, and evolu- 
tion or the finding of r<K)t8, art; changed to 
those of mlditiou, subtraction, njultiplication, 
and (Uvishui rt?spectively. For instance, if x. 
and y are the logarithtus of any two numbers, 
the fiumlwra arc 10" and !(>*: now the product 
of thest? numbers is 10' t \ so that the loga- 
rithm of the product of tw«i mimlters is tho 
Hum of the logarithms <if the tiuudjcrs. 
Again, the <piotient rd the uunibcrs is 
so that tlio logarithm of the (piotiont of two 
numbers is the difference of the logarithms 
of the uumbeiH. Again, 1(>* raised to tht! 
nth power is Id"'; go that the logarithni of 
tlie oth power of a mun!)cr is u times the 
logarithm of the nuinber. L*»garitljni8 <»f 
this kiml are cor/n/me /of/ftrif/t mu, and were 
invented by llriggn; their hafi^ jis it is 
called, is Id. Logarithms were hrst used 
by Napier of Merchiston (see A'opor, John), 
and he employed a base which is smaller 

than Id, namely, the number ‘2*71 82H1 8 , 

or the sum of the infinite scries 2 ^ | + 3 *;j ^ 

2 {} ^ t iVc, 'riiis base is denotesd by f in 
inatlicmntical treatises, atid the AVfy>?Vrmn 
logarithm of any innubcr, say 7, is h»gt 7, 
to distinguish it from h»g. 7, which is the 
common logarithm, wdiose biwe is Id. The 
common logarithm of a number is found 
from the Napierian by multiplying by 
U‘ ld4‘2‘.M-l8. Naj»ierian logarithms are of 
great importance in the higher mathematics. 

Log-book, a book kept in shifts an<l into 
which the direction of the wind, course of 
the shift, state of tlie w'eather at all Inturs 
of the day, are daily transcribed at noon, 
together with every circumstance <leserving 
notice that may hapften to the ship or with- 
in her cognisance, either at sea or in a 
harbour, &c. 

Loggia (loj'a), a word used in Italian 
architecture with several significations. 
First, it is af>plie<l to a hall open (»n two or 
more sides, where there are pillars to stip- 
{wrt the Yoofj such as the Loggia de’ Lanzi 
in Florence. It is alsc^ applied to an open 
ctdonnade or arca<lc surrounding a court, or 
to an ofHUi gallery at the height of one or 
more stories in a building, as seen in the 
figure. The name loggia is also given to 
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the large ornamental wdnd(»w, (>oni^i»ting 
several parts, which is often st^eu iji old 
N'euetian palaces; and lastly, it is used 
designate a small airy hall, usually o|>t'n tm 
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all sides, constructed on the roof of an 
edifice. 

Logic, a department or division of mental 
science which has Ixaui differently defined 
by authorities. 'I'hc older school of Ii>gi(!ians 
agrocai on tho wdiolc in considering it as 
mainly treating of reasoning and the of»era- 
tions of niiml subsidiary to reasoning; and 
this definition sulficieiitly indicates the view 
(»f the science liehl by such logicians a^ 
Whatcly and Hamilton. A<’cording to them 
h>gie dealt only with the/orm of thought, 
that is, w'ith what is comnum to all roasoii- 
ings, judgments, and ct)ncei)ts rcHfK^ctively, 
and had nothing to do with i\nvmn(f( t\ tliat 
is, the subject or content reasonings, judg- 
ments, k-c. In this view tins stdonct! of logit; 
was merely (frdudiir, and tho syllogiMtit; 
process, or the iutfdlectual act funformed 
in deducing fuirticular truths from general 
truths already givefi, was the main subjec t 
of the 8(;ience. U is evident, howtwer, that 
in f>ractical restsarch there is another move- 
ment <»r fu’oeess of tln^ mind <»f at least etfiial 
importJiucc vi/., the pro(;eHM by whi(,:h the 
mind reaches general truths from the obstir- 
vation of f)arti(!ularH. 'rids latte.r is the in- 
duett IX process, and on it, rcjgardcd as the 
more important element iu inferenite ami tin; 
tiscertainment of truth, .lohn Stuart Mill 
founded his now system of in duet ire liKjie. 
Tho nature of Hcieiitific evidence, the methods 
and j)riiiciple8 involved in scientific research, 
are the chief subjects of study in this systeui 
of logic. Very different from both of these 
are the conceptions of logic given by the 
chief (:reniiaii philowjphers. Kant, in de- 
claring that only fchf3 matter {not tin; f<;rm) 
of experience was given to the mind, Invl 
recognized thought as the essential fiu;tf>r 
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ol oc^itioH) md had initiated a new so* 
called tramcendental hgic, wliich was an 
analysis of the general coiiditious under 
which the objective world became cogniz- 
able. Thus the foundation was laid for a 
view of reality as in its very nature consti- 
tuted l)y thought. Thought or the e<jo is 
itself the real, and there i)eing no separate 
reality logic I jocomes the system of the forms 
in ami through which thotight or intelligence 
is realized. I jogic thus appears, m in llegel, 
a complete theory of knowledge and a ineta- 
jihysic. Tlie earliijst work on logic is the 
Organon of Aristotle, who practically gave 
the Hcnence the shape it possesses. See De- 
durf lott, Ind iir.l ion^ Falhtf'ffy &c. 

Logogxaph'ic Printing, a contrivance in 
printing in whi(;h words or parts of words 
u.re (nist iis ty])eH instead of single letters. 
Ji was tried in the Times [)rinting-oHice, but 
was not HUCcesHful. A simplified system of 
types, however, consisting of single oft-re- 
curring syllaliles or parts of words, has been 
elaborated, but has found as yet no general 
acceptance. 

Logoma'nia, a diHcjise of the faculty of 
language generally tissociated with organic 
disease of the nervous stnicture, as iu para- 
lysis. In this disease, while conceptions and 
ideas remain clear, the power of associating 
thi?se with tlje words by wliich they are ex 
piuissed is lost, and the ])atient can either not 
give any names to Ids conc‘('j)ti<ms at all or 
expresses them erroneoiisly. Sometimes one 
class of words is lost and others retained. 
Thus a patient may forget his own name, 
or nouns only, and l emeinlier all other words. 
Sometimes ho f<»rg(»t 8 <Mily parts of the vvonl, 
fwi terminations, and not unfretpiently in 
another f(»rm of the disease ho inverts his 
phrases. 

Logos (Greek, word, thought, reason), in 
Ghristian thetdogy, a word usisl in certain 
passages of the Stadjitures, which has been 
tht! source (»f eoiitinual disputes ever since 
the :id et'iitiiry of our era. The passage in 
the Bible which gives rise to this discussion 
is tlu' opening of the C»(> 8 |>el of St .lohn: 
‘In the beginning was the W<»rd, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same wiw in the beginning with Gml. 
All things were made by him, and without 
him was not anything made that was made,’ 
&c. in the Greek text the expression hero 
translated ITord is and the question 
is, what w© are here to understand by / 0 . 70 s, 
whether a j>erson of the Deity, the creative 
intellect of God, or the Sim, through whom 


he created, or the di vine truth which was to 
lie revealed, or something else. 

Logrono (lo-gron'yd), a town in Spain, 
cajut^ the province of game name in Old 
Castile, on the right bank of the Ebro, which 
is crossed by a new stone and a new iron 
bridge. It is well built, and has several 
interesting churches. l’o(). 19,475. — The 
jirovince, in the north, where it borders the 
Ebro, is level and fertile, but in the south is 
generally mouiitainous and Imrren. It is 
rich in minerals, but is (jiiite undevelo|>ed 
in this respect. Area, 1944 sq. miles; pop. 

Logwood, a jiojnilar name for the lift via- 
toxi/lan cavipcrfi/anavi, a tree belonging to 
the nat. order Leguminosa!, which grows 
ill moist and swampy places iu (’eritnil 
America, and particularly rouml the Bay of 
Campeachy; but 
is now natural- 
ized iu Jamaica 
and man y of the 
West Indian 
islands. 'I'lie true 
is usually from 
40 to 50 feet 
high, with pin- 
nate leaves and 
small yellowish 
bowers. 'rinj 
wood is red in 
colour, ting<!<l 
with orange and 
black, HO heavy 
as to sink in 
water, and sus- 
ceptible of re 
(reiving a good 
polish. It is used chieby as a dyewood, the 
trees being cut down, the bark and alhurnum 
removed, and the bard centre p.'irts out into 
J-f(.*ot-long logs. 'Fo obtain tin* colouring 
matter it isbc wu into rnueb smaller ])i»;ceH, and 
ground or rasped to small chips, or t'> a coarse 
powder. ’Phe ii(|ue(>us extract is imnldy and 
of a reildish -brown colour. By acids tlie red 
ctdour is made paler; by alkalies it is con- 
verted to purple. By mordanting the fabric 
with iron, black i.s prixluced; with alumina, 
violet and lilai*; with cop}>er, blue; and with 
chromium, a black or green. 4’he colouring 
|>ow'er of logwood de|)eud 8 chieby on a cry«- 
talline ingredient called hjematoxylin. It 
is employed in calict>- printing to give a black 
or brown colour, and also in the preparation 
of some lakes. An extract of logwootl is 
used iu medicine iw an astringent. 
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Loheia, a seapoH town of Arabia, Yemen, 
on the Red Sea, 130 miles w .N.w\ of Sana. 
It has a trade in coffee, and a pop. of alM)ut 
10 , 000 . 

Lob'engrin, the hero of a CJerman poem 
of the end of the 1 3th century, represented as 
the son of Parcival and one of the giiiu'dians 
of the Holy (irail. Sent by King Artluir 
to help the IVincess Klsaof Brabant, he ar- 
rivtfs in a vehicle drawn by a swan, (lolivers 
the princess from captivity, and marries 
her; accompanies the emperor in a ciwnpai^u 
agaijiHt the Hungarians, and tights against 
the Saracens. He then returns to his l>ride 
at ( 'ologtie, but being pressed by herte state 
his origin he is |>revailiul njKUi to tell it, 
after which he must, in terms of his vow, 
return home to the Hrail. The logtmd has 
IxH-n rnatle the subject of a well-known opera 
by Wagner. 

Loir (Iw'ar), a river of N. W. France, rising 
in dep. Flure-et-Loir, traversing la>ir-et-(’her 
and Sartlic, and falling into the Sarthe a 
few miles alM)ve its junction with tlm Loire; 
length, 180 miles, partly navig.altle. 

Loire (Iwar; anc. A.yrr), the largi st river 
<tf Fraiice, which it divides iiit(» tw<» nearly 
e(jual portions. It rises on tlie western shipe 
of the CevenneB, in th(^ <lepartmeni of Ar- 
di*eh»*, ainl Hows generally n..n.\\. and w. till 
it falls into the Bay <d Fuseay below' Nantes. 
Its (U'iiieipal aHliuaits on tier right are the 
Arroux, N'ievre, Maine, dtc. ; on the left the 
Allier, V’ieimtj, (’her, Indn?, ^c. Btdow 
Nantes, where it first feels tlie influence of 
tl»e tide, it is inort! an estuary than a river, 
and is studded with islets. Above Nantes 
navigatiem is mueli iinpedtal by shaU«>w'B. 
Its wdudc eourse is about 045 miles, of which 
alxiut l.vO mil(;s are navigable, d’be river is 
nnndi subject to disastrous inundations, and 
<likes (lev/x^s) have been constmetud along 
its course. It is connected by canals with 
the SaOne, Seine, and Vilaiue. Its name 
ajifx'ars in those of a number of depart- 
ments. 

Loire, a central department of France; 
area, 1837 square miles. The department 
o( . upies the upper part of the Loire basin, 
and corisists of the fertile plains which ex- 
teml on InUh sides of the river, forming its 
valley, and long ridges of the Oeveunes, 
which hem the valley in on every side. 
More than one-half the surface is arable. 
A gcMxl deal of wine is prcxluccfl, but ranks 
only as a rat ordinaire of go<Ki quality. 
(^t)ala are raised to a large extent, part of 
the de|)artment Ijeing in the coal-field of the 
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lioire, the most important in VratuH). Inm 
is ameltetl, and extensively manufactured 
into sttjel and articles of hardware, i^c., em- 
ploying 25,000 hands; silk, ribbons, vidvtt, 
Ac., aiHi> also made, the silk luanufacture 
alone employing about 1 2,000 workers. 1’he 
capital and great centixj of industry is St. 
^Itienne; other towns are Roauue and Mout- 
brison. Pop. 6 17,033. 

Loire, llAi Tif.- (ot-Uvjir; l^pjxr Loire), a 
department of Stiuth-eastera i'Vature; arojg 
lyih 8(juare miles. It is travei-sod by tlio 
Loire, is suiTOUiuhxl on all sides by lofty 
mountains, which belong to the t’evennes, 
and hjw the character of a jdaieau inter- 
8ect»*d by <let»p river valleys. Tht‘ moun- 
tains are generally co venal with forests, in 
which wihi Ixmrs, w'olves, foxes, deer, \*c., 
abouinl, or W’itli verdant jaistures, «m which 
herds of cattle are reared. Sonm w'ine is pro- 
duced; blit the (4iief industry is tlio manu- 
facture of various sorts of liu’e, largely a 
home industry, I .e Buy is the capital. I’op, 
311,058. 

Loire-Inf<lrieure (Iwar-an-fa-ri car; Lower 
lioire), a w'ciitern maritime department of 
France, inUtrsected by the lower Ijoire and 
its estuary ; area, 2053 Bijiiaro miles. 'Plio 
Hurfiwie is fiat. 'I’lie coast is much indented, 
and is covered with salt marshes which 
yiehl a iMuisiderable <piantity of salt l^a- 
gfMins and lakes are very numerous. The 
largest is (Iraudlieu, whhdi has an ansa of 
24 squartt miles. 3'h(j soil is gentirally pro- 
ductive, yielding grain, sugar bijct, arm large 
quantiti(':s of wine, 'riie oak bu'cstH pasture 
great numbers of swine, Hhiji-buildlng and 
the allitid trades are (uirried on to a (to^Hi<l(^r- 
able extent. Hmelting furmw:eH, machine- 
works, sugar- refineries, are also in opera- 
tion. 'i'o these may bo added tanneries, 
glass-works, potteries, pa[)er - mills, Ac, 
Wrine, salt, corn, cattle, Ac., are expoi’ted. 
The ]»rin(!ipal ports are Nantes and St. Na- 
zaire. Nantes is the capital. 001,07 1. 

Loiret (Iwa-ra), a central dejiartinent of 
France; area, 2014 square miles, 'riie sur- 
fac<5 is partly Hat, partly undulating, with 
scarcely any bills, and is traversed by the 
Loire, which divides it into two unequal por- 
tions, the northern of which is the larger, 
and is fertile and well cultivated, whilo the 
southern is bleak and sterile, 'i’ho Loiret 
is an unimportant tributary of tho lx>ire. 
The chief products are grain and wine. 
Pottery and porcelain are the chief manu- 
factures. Orleans is the chief town. Pop. 
360,000, 
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Loir-et-Cher (Iwar'e-shar), a c»;riti*al de- 
partment of France; area, ‘2451 wpiare milcB. 
It conHirttrt alinoRt entirely of exteriBive 
plains, traversed by the Loire, Loir, and 
Cher, all navigable rivers. 'I'hesoil is gener- 
ally fertile. More than one-half of the whole 
is arable, and leas than one-eighth waste. 
Cereals of all kinds, hemp, beet-root for 
sugar, wine, fruits, an; [troduced, and horses, 
cattle, and sheep an; reare<l on excellent ]»aH- 
tures. d'hc capital is lllois. Pop. 27r>,r)d8. 

Loja (lo7/a), a city of FiCuador, in the 
valley of (Jasilaunlui, ‘230 mileH s. of C’dto, 
is well built, has a college, Home nuinnfac- 
tures, and a tr.id * in cinchona bark. lV>p. 
10 , ()()(). 

Loja, <»r Lo\a (loVoi), a town in Spain, 
Amlalusift, in the- valley of the ( lenil, 25 
miles w.H.w. of Cranada. Idle streets are 
steef) and very irregular, and the houHCS 
mostly of mean aj)pearjince. d’he town with 
its castle was an important military post 
(luring th(! Moorish wars. Pop. 18,429. 

Lok, or liOKi, in Scandinavian mythology, 
the evil deity, fatlujr of Ifel or Hela, go<l- 
dcHH of tile infernal regions, lie is a per- 
sonification of the principle of evil, described 
as of handHomo apjieanince, but jxirpetnally 
engaged in works of wick«jdne8s partly 
direetijd against the other gods. 

Loke'ren, a town of Belgium, in the pro- 
vince of Fast hdanders, on the Dunne, has 
manufactures of cottons, lace, soap, tobacco, 
Ac. Pop. 18,811. 

Lokman', a name that r;giiri‘s in the tra- 
ditions of tlio Arabians as that of a sage or 
pirophet. In tlie Koran there is an account 
of a Jjokmau the Wise who lived at a time 
anterior to that of King J >avid. He is re- 
jireaented as the author of a colletrtiou of 
fables, wliich, however, an^ of a later date 
than the first century (jf the llejra. 

Loli'go. See Caftunari/. 

Lolium, a genus of gnisses of the trilie 
Ilordea*. Bee Ihiniti and 

Lolland. See LdnUmd. 

Lollards, a name which arose in the 
Netherlands about the heginning of the 
14th century, and was applied as a term of 
contempt to viuioiis sects or fraternities 
deemed heretical, being probably <lerived 
from the Low (lerman follrn, to sing in a 
low tone, 'riie name bec.'ime well known in 
England about the end of the 14th century, 
when it was applied to the followers of Wick 
liffe, and to others more or lews influenced 
by his teaching. The Wat Tyler revolt of 
1381 was directly connected with Ddlar- 


dism, and latterly the Lollards drew upon 
themselves the enmity of the civil powers, 
and numbers of them wert; j)nt to death, 
especially during tfie reign of Henry V., 
when apjmrently another revolt was in- 
tended. 

Lollia Pauli'na, a Roman empres.s who 
was married to Paligjda in 38 a.d., hut was 
8f>on after discarded and put to death in 
49 A.D. at the instigation of Agrippina. 

Loma'mi, a river of BouthtTn Africa, an 
important rnivigablc tnluitary of the ( '<»ngo, 
which it enters a little below Btanlcy I 'alls, 
after flowing nearly paralh4 to its upper 
coiirst;. 

Lombard, Pktku, (»r .Pktui;s Iaj.mhauduh, 
one of the most celel>rate(l of the schoolmen, 
born near Novara, in lA>nd)ardy, about the 
year 1100. He was a schedar of Abelard in 
the University of Paris, b<.*came a teacher 
of theology, and at last, in 1159, bishop of 
Paris, where he seems to have died in 1164. 
His work Sententiarum Libri (^iiatuor is a 
classified collection of the opinions of the 
fathers on points of doctrine, with a state- 
ment of the objections made to them, and 
the answers given by church authoiities. 
Hence he is known as the Master of .Sen- 
tences. 

Lombard Architecture, the form w hich 
the RomaneK(pK) style of architecture as- 
suuied under the hands of th(‘ Uothic in- 
vaders and colonists of the north of Italy, 
comprising the buildings erected from about 
the beginning of the 9th to the beginning 
of the 13th century. It forms a connecting 
link between the rmnanized architecture 
of Italy and the (lothic of more northern 
countries. 3'he most characteristic feature t)f 
the churches built in this styh^ is the general 
intr(»duction and artistic development of tlie 
vault, that feature which afterward.s became 
the formative principle of the wh<»le (Jothic 
style. In the Lombard architecture also 
jdllars consisting of several shafts arranged 
round a central mass, and butti esses of 
small projection, appe.ar to have l>een first 
employed, 'the temiency to the prevalence 
of vertical lines throughout the design, 
iaste.ad of the horizontal lines of the classic 
archit^ecture, is also characteristii:, as well as 
tlie use of the dome to surmount the inter- 
section of the choir, nave, and transepts. 
Mr, Fergusaon mnarks: ‘(Generally 8[>eak- 
ing the moat l>eautiful part of a launbard 
church is its ejistern end. I’he apse with 
its gallery, the tran.septs, and, al)ove all, the 
dome that almost invariably surmounts thenr 
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intersection with tlie choir, constitute a 
g-ixtup whicli ahvavs has, a pieoeing elfeot, 
iitol i« very often highly artintie and beauti' 
fill/ A.-< examples of I /omharvl architecture 



may he mentioned the ehureh of St. Michael, 
I’avia; San Zerioni, \'crona; and the atrium 
of San Arnhrogio, Milan. 

Lom bards, LoNonnA/iDr, or L,\N(;on.\Khi 
(ho cullinl eithtu* from tljc lorn} hnr(( or sjKiar 
whi' h they carried, or from tlie /o /»7 /vnn/.v), 
a (Iennaui<‘ or 'I'l iitonic people wlio at the 
heginning of the ( 'hrislian era were tlwidl- 
iijg on the Ia>wer Fdhe. 'riiey make little 
lippearam'o in history till the Tith century, 
hen, nnder tlieir king Alhoin, they entered 
Italy in A['ril fidS, and, with the help of 
SaxouH and othern, eompiered the northern 
portion, whi<‘h hema; received tlie name of 
Lomhanly. Alhoin was aHHiiMninated in TiTd 
(see AUxihi), and after Home years of great 
c-onfurtioti Antharirt was recogni/^ed in fiSri 
as king. He was a w arlike and politic ruler, 
who gained the good-will of the subject 
Komaii iiopulatiou, ami iiiHtituted a better 
syHtem of government than had hitherto 
existed. He married d’hoodeliiide, a I’rank- 
inh princess, who l>egan the process of con- 
xerting the Lombards from A nanism to 
the orthodox faith, d’he only king of note 
among the sticeessors of her family was 
Rothari, w'ho in 643 promulgated a system 
of laws, which, with subsequent additions, 
l>ecame among German jurists the basis of 
the study of law during the middle ages. 
From 7i3 to 744 the Ivombards had a 
powerful king in the jierson of Liutpraiit, 
who extended his sway, at least temjxirarily, 
over the whole of Italy. From that time the 
power of the Txunbards gradually declined, 
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and finally ( 'liarlemaguc capixired Pavia 
after a six months' siege, and pin, im end to 
the Lombard Kingdom (773 or 771), the 
last momindi being Desiderius. 

Lom 'hardy, the part of l'p{>cr Italy 
which took its name from the LoiuVnir ls 
(sec //oni/wi ;•(/,'?), and which at lirst extended 
from tin; Adriatic to the Saioyan Alps. 
AftiT the overthrow of the Lombard Km 
pire a mimher of indeiiendent duchies and 
repnhlies, Mantua, Milan, Venice, Gemng 
Ac., were gradually formed, originally as 
fiefs of the Holy Roman Empire, but soon 
praotically indepomlent, ( hi the west side 
the grow th of the Iiouho of Savoy ultimately 
aliHorhed all minor principalities to the lino 
of tht‘ Ticino, while the extension of the 
\*enetian authority during the llith (rentury 
over the districts to tlie east rt‘Htrieted the 
use of the name of Lomhnrdy to tln^ country 
west of tin* Lago di (lanla and the Mituio, 
a ilistrict which piissed under the dominion 
of Austria in 170<», and was cedeil by that 
jHiwer to Italy in I HiM). Lombardy is now 
the name of an Italian department (eoiii- 
pai timeiito), emhrai'ing eiglit provinces 
(Lergumo, Ih'eseia, ( V>mo, < 'nmioua, Man- 
tua, Milan, I’avia, and Houdrio), contairdug 
an area of poHU Hipiarc miles and a popula- 
tion ol 4,ghg,7lif'. 

Lombok, an island, lielonging to the 
Dubdi, in the Indian Archijielago, It li<?H 
IxAween Ikili on the west and Snmbawa on 
tlie east, and has an area of siptare 

mites. Ih'twecn the two ranges which tra- 
vtTse the island, one of tluun rising to the 
height of I LfiOO feet, tliere is a I'lain fertile 
in rice, cotton, maize, coffee, ami tohaeito. 
'I'here are several active volcanoes, d’he 
fauna and flora have strong AustralitHiaii afli- 
nitii^H, Louihok being east of Wallace's Line, 
The ruling (dass arc Bralimans, hut tlie 
inaxs of the population is Mohammedan. 
'Idle capital is Alutarum on the W'est coast. 
Fop. 10.5, 0(»0. 

Lotn^nie de Brienne, Ktiknnk (hiAui.F.H 
DK, count, cardinal, archbishop, and minis- 
ter of state in France, born in 17*27, died in 
1794. At the first breaking out of the re- 
v«»lution.ary diseontents in l^Vauct*, llnenne, 
tlieu archbishop of Toiilouhe, was among the 
most active of the reform agitators, and 
wjis ultimately intrustcel wdth the finances, 
in which he failed ignoininiously, ami was 
dismissed in 1 73H. He was arrested by the 
revolutionary party, and <lied in prison. — 
His brother, Athanahe T>oi;ih M ahik, Iwra 
in 1730, entered the army, liecaine a general, 
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And was made war minister while his brother 
was finance minister, retired from office with 
him, and was guillotined 1794. 

Lomond, IjOCH, a l)eautiful lake of Scot- 
land, renowned for its scenery, lying within 
the counties of Stirling and Dumbarton. 
Its length is about 24 miles ; the breadth 
at the lower or southern end 7 miles, at the 
upper end consideralily under half a mile. 
The lake is almost entirely surrounded with 
hills, one of which, Ben Lomond, is 3192 
feet high ; and its surface is studded with 
numerous islands. The greatest de])th is in 
tlie narrower part of the lake, where in some 
parts it reaches 600 feet. Fish, including 
salmon, trout, pike, &c., are abundant. 

Lom-Palauka, a town of Bulgaria, 22 
miles H.K. of Widin, on the Danulxj, where 
it is joined by the Lorn. Pop. 7000. 

Lomza, a town rrf Russian Poland, capi- 
tal of the goverimitmt of the same name, on 
the Nar(!ff, 80 miles n.k. of Warsaw. Pop. 
18,000. The government of Lomza covers 
an area of 4760 scjuare miles, mostly flat and 
of a fertile soil. Poj), 608,000. 

London, the caj>it}il of the British Em- 
pire and the largest city in the w(U'ld, is 
situated in the south-ciast of England <ui 
both sides of the River Thames, which winds 
through it from we.st to east. The riv<‘r is 
crossed by numerous bridges, and is <h;ep 
tuiough to allow largt! vessels to come up to 
London Bridge, the lowest of thest* (exc.ept 
th(^ inovahlc! Tower Bridge), wliere it is 26)6 
yards wide. London may In; .said to stretch 
from ejuHt to we.st about 1 I miles, fi*om north 
to south al)out 10. Its area may be stated 
at 74,672 acres, this being the area to which 
thc! rtjgistrar-gemuurs tables of mortality 
rt^fer. The pojrulation within this area wius 
4,228,317 in 1891, and 4, .636, 063 in 1901. 
This is also the area of the administrative 
county, an<l of the school l)oard di.striet of 
London, '^riie area embraced by tile Metro- 
politan and City police districts, including 
all juirishi'H within 16 milesof Charing Cross, 
is spoken of as Greater London : it covers 
443,252 acres; jMip. in 1891, 5,633,806; in 
1901, 6,580,516. As regards population 
Loudon is thus on a level with Scotland, Hol- 
land, Portugal, or Sweden. Tlie table lalow 
iihowH the London parliamentary boroughs, 
or those in the county of London, with 
West Ham, w’hich is in Essex. Ibider the 
Act of 1899 London includes the munioi|>al 
boroughs of Battersea, Bermondsey, Bethnal 
Green, Camlierwell, Chelsea, Deptford, Fins- 
bury, Fulham, Greenwich, Hackney, Ham- 
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mersmith, Hampstead, Holbom, Islin^ott, 
Kensington, Lamlieth, Lewisham, Padding- 
ton, Poplar, St. Marylebone, St. Pancras, 
Shoreditch, Stoke Newington, Wandsworth, 
Westminster, and Woolwich. 

General Featurci . — The greater portion of 
London lies on the north side of the Thames, 
in the counties of Middlesex and Easex, 
mainly the former, on a site gradually rising 
from the river, and marked by several in- 
ci^iualities of no great height, except in tht^ 
northeni suburbs, where the elevation of 
430 feet is reached ; on the opposite bank, 
in the county of Surrey and partly in Kent, 
the more densely built j)arts cever an 
extensive and mmrly uniform flat, in some 
place.s Inflow the hivel of the highest tides, 
while the outskirts are mostly elevated. Tlu; 
nucleusof London was formed by what isstill 
distinctively the City of London, situated in 
the heart of the metropolis on the north bank 
of the "j’hames. The City is a separate nm- 
nieijwility, having a civic corporation of its 
own, at its head being the Lord- mayor of 
London. The City oceu])ieH only (571 a<TeR, 
and has a r«%sidcnt population of only 27,000. 
Westminster, another portion of old London, 
u.s.Ho<flated with the sovereigns, the f>arlia- 
ments, and the supreme courts of justice of 
England for over 800 years, borders with 


Lomlori I'avl. Uoroughn. 

Pol*, in lixu 

No of 
M.P.’b. 

London. City 

‘2(1.897 

2 

liatttirHeu Clapliani 

‘22:i,210 

2 

Bethnal (Ireen 

129.712 

2 

Cainherwt'll. 

2S2..M2 

3 

Chelsea 

9a, 841 

1 

I)ei>tford 

110,181 

1 

Finshiiry 

Kir*. 8(55 

3 

Fulham 

127,249 

1 

Greenwich 

: 95.020 

1 


' 252.215 

3 

Hammersmith 

! 111,976 

1 

Hampstead 

1 82,229 

1 

Islington 

2:14,9(H; 

4 

Kensington 

Lamhetl) 

172.(H5S> 

2 

2‘>S,891 

4 

Lewisham 

128,813 

122.2‘23 

; 1 

Marylebone 

2 

Newington 

122,1.53 

2 

Paddington 

St. (leorgo, Hanover Sq.. .. 

127,200 

2 

77.989 

1 

St Paneras 

234.882 

4 

Shoreditch 

117.898 

2 

Southwark 

214,085 

3 

Strand 

53.237 

1 

Tower Hamlets 

467,239 

7 

Wand.sworth 

179.882 

1 

West Ham 

267,308 

60.758 

2 

Westminster 

1 

M^oolvrlch 

117,167 

1 

Total 

4,810,688 1 

61 


810 
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the City on the west; -while across the river 
from the City lies the ancient quarter of 
Southwark, or ‘I’li© Borough.’ Besides 
these, Jjondou consists of a great number of 
quarters or districts, tlie most important of 
which now form se})arate parliamentary con- 
stituencies, as shown in the accom{)anying 
table, though there arc many other minor 
districts, the names of which are also per- 
fectly familiar to the outside world, such as 
Whitechapel, Spitalfields, tnerkenwell, Pim- 
lico, Bh)omH})ury, Bermondsey, &,c. Another 
rough division of liondon is into the West 
End or fashionable ejuarter, the residence 
of the wealthy, and the East End, the great 
seat of trade aud manufactures. 

London, on the whole, may })e calle<l a 
well-built (;ity, brick being the material 
generally employed, though many public 
and other odifiees are V)iult of stone. In 
some streets the brick fronts are nnwle to 
imitate stone by })eing coated with cement. 
’I'he streets are generally well kept and well 
paved and lighted, but, except in some of 
the more recent (juarters, the general ap- 
poaranct! of London is not attractive, much 
of the efTect of tlie fine buildings being lost 
l)y overcrow<ling and the want of fitting 
sites. What generally most strikes a stran- 
ger to 1 jotidon is its immense size, which can 
only lie grasped by actually travelling about, 
or by obtaining a view from some elevation, as 
Primrose Hill in the north-west, or the dome 
of St. Paiirs ( 'athedral near the centre, the 
most conspicuous building in the metropolis. 
Other striking and also attractive features of 
London are the parks, ('Specially Hyde Park 
and Kegeiit’s Park, so valuable as breathing 
spaces; and the handsome and massive stone 
embankments along the Thames, forming 
wide roadways and jiromenades bordered by 
trees for long distances. As the ca}>ital of 
the British Empire lioiulon is from time to 
time the residence cf the sovereign and court. 
It contains the buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of jiarliament ami all the gwat govern- 
ment departments. It is the chief inkd- 
lectual centre of Britain, if not of the world, 
and is e(|ually groat as a centre of com- 
merce, banking, and finance generally. 
JMauy of tbo institutions ami objects of in- 
terest noiiited in the following paragraphs 
are also treated in 8ej)urate articles. 

Main Streets, Jirithjes, ilr. Although in 
the different districts of Ismdon, with the 
excej)tion of the parts most recently bnilt, 
there ai-© numerous narrow and crooked 
streets, yet the whole extent of the metro- 


polis is well united by tniuk lines of streets 
in the principal directions, which render it 
comparatively easy for a stranger to find his 
way from one district to another. Piccadilly 
ami Pall Mali; the Strand aud its continua- 
tion Fleet Street; Oxford Street and its con- 
tinuations, Holborn, Holborn Viaduct, and 
Oheapside, are among noteworthy streets 
running etist and west; while of those run- 
ning north and south, Kegent Street, per- 
haps the handsomest street in Iiond(jn, and 
the location of fashionable shops, is the chief. 
U’he ’rhames embankment on the north or 
Middlesex side, known as the Victoria Em- 
bankment, also forms a magniticent thorough- 
fare, adorned by important buildings, and 
at different points with ornamental grounds 
and statues, A number of magnificent 
bridges cross the Thames. The lowest is 
the Tower Bridge, a ‘bascule* bridge open- 
ing by machinery so as to let ships pass 
through. The others most remarkalde in 
u[)ward onler {exclusive of railway bridges) 
are Ijondoii Bridge, 900 feet long, and built 
of Aberdeen granite; Southwark Bridge, and 
Blackfriars’ llridge, all connecting the city 
with Southwark ; Waterloo Bridge, B380 feet 
long, (HUisisting of nine elliptical arches of 
Aberdeen granite; AV'e-stmiiister Bridge, an 
elegant structure of iron, 1*200 feet long, 
(crossing the river from Westminster to 
Lambeth ; the Jjambetli and Vauxhall 
lu'idges, the (lielsea Suspension Bridge, and 
the Albert Bridge. A considerable traffic 
passes under the riei r by means of tunnels 
or underground paKsages, some of tliein for 
electric railways. ’J'he old Thames ’i’unnel, 
2 miles below L'indou Bridge, opened in 
1843, is now traversed by a railway. 

Parks and S<juares.~ 1’ho chief parks are 
in the western portion of the metropolis, the 
largest being Hyde Park and Begent’s Park, 
which, together with St. JumcH’s Ikirk and 
the (Ireeii Park, artj royal parks. Tl'he most 
fashionable is Hyde Park, containing about 
400 fwres. It is Hurrounded by a carriage- 
drive 2.\ miles long, has some fine old trees, 
large stretches of grass, and contains a hand- 
some sheet of water sadly misnamed the 
Serpentine Ili\ er. Kensington Gardens (360 
acres), with which Hyde Park communi- 
cates at several points, are well wcK)ded 
and finely laid out. St. James’s Park, 83 
acres, and the Green Park, 71 acres in ex- 
tent, adjoin Hyde Park on the south-east, 
llegeut’s Park, in the north-west of London, 
north of Hyde Park, containing the gardens 
of the Zoological Society and those of the 
312 
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Koyal l^tanic Society, covers an area of 
4 7 0 acres. The Zoological Gardens contain 
the largest ctdlection in the world. There 
are, besides, Victoria Park in the north-east 
i»f liimdon, Battersea Park in tlie south-west, 
West Ham Park in tho 
extreme east, Greenwich 
I’ark at (Greenwich, <!tc. 

\ if the squares the most 
central and mdeworthy 
is ’I’rafalgar Stiuare, with 
( 'haring ( 'rcss adjoining. 

Some of the sqnarea are 
planted with hue trees. 

Mon a ntrn /.s. - - A mongst 
the jmhlio inomiments 
are ‘ 'Phe Moiinmeiit’ on 
Fish Stiwt Hill, Ia>nd(m 
P>ri<lge, a fluted Doric 
colmnn 202 feet iiigb, 
erected in D>77 in com- 
memoration of the great 
fire <*f London; the York 
( 'ohimii, iti Waterloo 
IMiice, 121 feet hi-h; 
the Gnards’ Mcimuial 
(tlio«t‘ who fell in the 
( 'riincaK same place; the 
N'elsjtn ('olumn, in 'IVa- 
fa 1:: ar Squani, t7<5,;, fei.'t 
Ingli, with feur colossal 
lions hy Sir E. Landseer 
at its hase ; the nati(»nal 
memorial to Priin’c Al- 
hcTt in Hyde Park, pro- 
hahly one of the finest 
monuments in Ihirope, 
heing a Gothic stnu^turc 
17t5 feet hi'jih, with a co- 
lossal Ktatnc of the prilu'tf 
seated under a lofty can- 
opy; (’leo))atraV Needle 
<»;i the d’harnes Lmhank • 
iiient; a handsome m«»d- 
ern ‘cross’ at (diaring 
< ' r< WH ; n umerous statu or 
of public men, &c. 

PuftHe liuild iriffs. — 

Among the royal palacea 
are St. James’s, a brick 
building erected by Henry VHII. ; Bucking* 
liam Palace, the King’s I,(Ondon rcHideiice, 
built by Georg<‘ IV.; Marlborough Houscj, 
the residence of tho Prince and Priucoss o( 
Wales; Kensington Palace, a plain hri<ik 
buikliiig, the birthplace of Gueen Victoria. 
These are all in the west of Ijondoti, Lam- 
beth Palace, the residence of the Arch- 
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bi»hopa of { anterhury, Ik hituj»leJ on the 
Siirrt>y sitlc of the river. On the north 
bank of tho Thames Hfjtud tlu; Ibtusch of 
Parliannuit, a magnifit t at striicturo in tb »3 
Tudor Gothic styic, with two lofty towers. 


liU<U;ate lliU aist Ht. i'aiirH, l^ontUni. 

The bnildijigs <!over ahont 8 acnis, and 
co8t Westminster Hall, ad- 

jacent to the Hoiikch of 1 ‘arli.'Uia nt, a noble 
old pile l>iiiU by William I'ufim, wn-s hjf- 
merly the [dace in which the Supremo 
Courts of Justice sat, Imt in now incrcly 
a promenade for rncml«!rs of fmilmtiwnL 
In and near Whitehall in the samo (piar- 





ter are the government offices, compris- 
ing the Foreign, Home, Colonial, and India 
Offices, the Horse wards and Admiralty. 
Somerset House, which contains some of the 
public offices, is in the Strand. The Post- 
olhce in the City otjcupies two spacious and 
handsome buildings. Adjoining the City 
on the east is tlie Tower, the ancient citadel 
of London, which occupies an area of 12 
acres on the banks of the '^I'haines. 'Jffie 
most ancient part is the White 'J'ower, 
erected about ]()78 for William the (km- 
queror. One of the most iinpmtant of re- 
cent jmblic l)uildingH is the new Law Courts, 
a Cothic building at the junction of the 
Strand and Fleet Street. ( )ther noteworthy 
buildings are the Bank of Fiiglarnl; tluj 
Koyal Lxcliange; the Mansion House, the 
offical residence of the lord-mayor ; the 
(fuildhall, the seat of the municipal govern- 
ment of the city; the four Inns of Court 
{Inner and Middle Tein])le, Lincoln’s Inn, 
Cray’s Inn); &c. 

(JhurchjK . — Amongst the churches the 
chief is St. I’anl’s Cathedral, completed in 
1710 by Sir ( ’hristopher Wren. I t is situated 
in the (hty, occujiit^H the summit of Ludgate 
Hill, and is a cljiHsic buihling, 510 feet in 
length, with a dome 4oO feet in height. 
Westminster Abbey, one of the finest 
S[)ecimenH of the pointed style in Croat 
Britain, dates from the reign of Henry HI. 
and Edward I. It adjoins the Houses of 
Parliament, is 531 feet long, including 
Henry YIT.’s chapel, and 203 feet wide at 
the transepts. Here the kings and quficus 
of Englaml liave been crowned, from J^ld- 
ward th(‘ Oonfeasor to Edward A"ll. In 
the south transept an! the tombs and monu- 
inents of great poets from ( diaucer down- 
wards, whence it is called ‘Poet's (’orner;’ 
and in other parts are numerous sculptured 
monuments to sovereigns, statesmen, war- 
riors, philosophers, divines, ])atriots, ami 
eminent individuals generally, many of 
wdiom are interred within its walls. Among 
others of the old chundies are St. Bartholo- 
mew’s in West Smithtiehl ; the Chapel 
L’oyal, Savoy; St. Andrew’s Hndershaft; 
St. Ciles's, (’ripplegate ; St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster; St. Stephen’s, Walbrook; the 
Temple Cliurch, Bow Church, St. Bride’s in 
Fleet Street. The Koman (^atholic (.hithe- 
dralvS at Weatminster and in Southw'ark 
may also l)t) mentioned. 

Phtces of A m nsem ent. — These are naturally 
exceedingly numerous, the theatres alone 
numbering nearly forty. The i)rincipal are : 


Covent Garden, the borne of opera; llruiy 
Lane and the Lyceum, identified with the 
higher drama; the Strand, Criterion, and 
Gaiety, well known for farce and burlesque; 
the Haymarkec, Vaudeville, St. James’-s, and 
Court for comedy; the Adelphi, Princess’s, 
and Olympic for melodrama; the Savoy, 
Avenue, Prince (*f Wales’s, Shaftesbury, 
and Comedy for opera-bouffe. The chief 
musical entertainments are given in St. 
tTamen’s Hall and the (’oncert Hall at the 
Sydenham Crystal Falaee (see Cnjsial Pal- 
ace). '^riie Albert Hall, Kensington, capable 
of holding an audience of 8000 persons, i.s 
also used for concerts, kc, 

(ir. Among.st museums and 

galleries the principal is the British Mu- 
seum, the great national collection, in a very 
central position fts regards the rest of the 
metropolis. It contains an immense col- 
lection of books, mamiscrij)t8, eugraviugs, 
drawings, sculptures, (!oius, kc. (See Pr/ti.sh 
Muifcum.) I'he South Kensington Museum 
is a caj)aeious series of buildings containing 
valuable colleetioMS in science and the fine 
and decorative arts, and there is a branch 
museum from it in P>etlmal Green, in the 
East End. {Saa M u.srut/i,) Tlie 

natural history dt'partment of the Ihutish 
M useum occupies a fine Komanesque build- 
ing at South Kensington. Idie India and 
the Patent Museums are also at South Ken 
sington, and here luis been built the Imperial 
Institute, partly intended as a museum t)f 
home and coloniiil products. '^I’lie Soane 
Museum contidns many valuable objects of 
art, ^c. ’J’he chief picture-galleries are tlie 
National Gallery, in Trafalgar Square (seo 
National GaUvrij), the National (iallery of 
British Art, the collection in South Ken- 
sington Museum, and the National Portrait 
Gallery. Other museums are the United 
Service, the (Tcological, the College of Sur- 
geons, &o. The chief libraries are tht' P>ritish 
Museum, Lambeth Palace library, the G uild- 
hall library, Sion College library, the Lon- 
don Library, London Institution library, 
besides large circulating libraries. Many 
free libraries have recently been established. 

Educational and Scientijic Jyistitutions . — 
The chief is the University of London 
(see LondoUy University of), which was re- 
organized in 1900 as a teaching as well 
as examining and degree-conferring body. 
It now occupies part of the Imperial Insti- 
tute building. Incorporated with it are 
University and King’s Colleges, as well 
as many other institutions. There are 
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(tenominational eollegea for theology (in 
some combined with general education); 
inatitutions for professional education, as 
the Royal Naval College, (Treenwich; the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich; the 
Royal College of Science; the Royal College 
of }*hvsiciana and the Royal ('ollege of 
Surgeons, which grant medical diplomas 
after t xamination ; the metlioal schools at- 
tarhfd to the various hospitals (see below); 
Royal Academy of Painting, Ac.; Royal 
Aeademy of Music; Royal (’ollegeof INfusic; 
THrtity College, chietl}' for ?inisic; several 
CM*lleges forlaciies; City andCuilds Institute 
for 'reehnical Education; tin; Art Training 
Seht'(»l, Scmth Kensington. The great 
‘gramjnar’ or seeorulary hcIu»i»1s include St. 
Paul’s Sc'hool, Morcliant 1’aylors’ School, 
W(*Htmiiistt‘r Sehot)!, tlie Mrreors* Scltool, 
City of London Sohool, TTni\orsity Colhgt* 
School, tte. KU'nn*ntary odueatjon w.as 
placed under the Tiondon County Council 
in 1001. The total number on the roll 
in board and voluntary schools in 1000 
was 7f»r>,010. 'I’hf revonue for th<‘ yoar 
1 Slip 1000 amounted to An 

institution of a nni<jue kind is the !*eo 
pie's P.'ilnce f(»r East Lomlon, ofxuied in 
1SM7, and designed partly for educational 
and partly for reenaitivt! pnr[toses. the 
niimeiams swcictios tor the prouiotlui of 
seienee, art, learning, tVc., we ined only 
mention the Royal So(>i(dy, the oMest, 
ine<»rp'>rated by Charles 11. in 1603. 

linAfuitilA, • Among h(S4j»italH and 
charitable iiiMtitutions tin? ehi«d are tin? 
three great endt>wed hosjntals, St. Rartlne 
loinew's Hospital, in West Smithtield; ( oiy’s 
H ospit.d, Southwark; and St. 'rinunas's 
Hospital, Lambeth, on the ^'haTues Lmbank- 
m(?nt oftposite the HoiiHf?H of Parli.ainont. 
Other hospitals are St. Oeorge’s Hospital, 
Middlesex Hospital, Westminster Hospital, 
Charing Cross Hospital, King's College 
Hosj)ital, University College Hospital, 
St. Mary’s Hospital I’here are medical 
schools attached to all the above institu- 
tions. Bethlehem IL^spital (Bedlam), in St. 
Oeorge’s Fields, south of the river, is the 
chief hospital or asylum for lunatics. I’lie 
Foundling Hospital, Chelsea Hospital, and 
(ireenwich Hospital are institutions by 
themselves. 

Vrthi in u n i rat I'onji, Trade, dr. — About 
15,000 licensed carriages, including 7500 
hansom cabs, ply on the streets. The lion- 
don General Omnibus Co. carries about 
60,000,000 passengers annually. There are 
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tramw'ays towards the outskirts; but the 
narrowness of the Htnuds and the press of 
trattic exclude them from the lujsioMi dis- 
triets. Numeitnis small steamers ply on the 
Thames, touching at all imjKutaut }M>ints 
on b»)th sides of tht? river. Ad the great 
railways have termini in Londt)n, and tlu ir 
stations (‘orrespond with the magnitude of 
the traffic. I'bere are also linos inteuded 
entirely for local trallic, ]>Hrtieid!uly tlie 
underground lines t»f the Metropolitan and 
District Railways; so that altogether L(»n- 
doii is provided with a <;om])leto network of 
railways, d'lio principal markids art^ Ril 
lingsgate for fish; Covent Garden for vege- 
tahjes, flowers, Ac.; l/©adeuliall for poultry, 
game, «!te. ; Smithtiehl feu' dead meat, poul- 
try, and fish; the llonmgh market, South- 
wark. The inannfaeturiug imhistries of 
Lojulon, though not to Im? eoniparod with 
its <’ommereial imjxtrf.i.nce, are ('xtensive. 
It eoiitaiiiH the largtiHt hrevvt.'ritts and distil- 
hu’ie.s in the kingdom; and sugar-refining, 
manuf.w'tures in metal, ineluding platt?, 
jewelry, watches, A’e., the making of elothes 
ami of l>o(»tM and shoes, are exteuHi\(?ly ear- 
rh'd on. 'I’here are large »uigiru?eriiig and 
<*hemi<Ml works, Rrinting, puhlisldng, and 
journalism have their chief seat liere. I.oii 
don is the greatest ointre of ('ommeree in the 
woild, yV must e\ti nsiv»^ trade by sea is 
carried on between Ih'itaiii and the ('on 
tinent, the Fast Indites and China, Afri('a, 
Australia, the West Imlitjs, as well as other 
parts, and there is an immensi? eoasting 
tradi'. 'Dm* docks are very extensiv*?, corn- 
prising nuimu'oiis basins aiid their /erom- 
pauying ae<*ommodation on both sides of 
the rivtu* i)e)ow London Ilridgo, a, ml hav- 
ing a total water anni of over 7<H) acres. 
Tlie vessels lielonging t(j the port in 
nundiered 1 226 sailirig and 16.M steam; ag- 
gregate tonnage, 1,631),1H5, 'I'lui total ex- 
ports from London in IMtU amounted to 
£88,178,166; the imp<*rtH to £ 1 61,1 05,61fr>. 
In 1 809 tlu?re entered at the port (»f Iy<mdon 
26,226 vesaejlB, with a tonnage (»f 1 5,388,228. 
London is inferior to Liverpool iti the value 
of its exports, but otherwise considerably sur- 
nasses it in trade, ^’be customs duties col- 
lected annually amount to over £9,(K)0,000. 
The money passed through the bankers’ 
clearing-house in 1894 amounted to 6337 
ntillions sterling. 

Sanitary Condition, dc . — London Is one 
of the healthiest of the large cities of the 
world, the annual death-rate per 1000 being 
in recent years ab^mt 18 or 1 9. The sewerage 
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system is necessarily gigantic, there being 
altogether al)out 250 irales of sewerH. '^I'liere 
is no single system of water supply, the 
water being furnished by several companies 
frouj the Thames, the Lea, and other sources. 
The chief supply is that brought by the 
New Liver ( hmipany established in the time 
of .rauies L, and obtaining its supplies partly 
from springs ami artesian wells, but mainly 
fnnn the lliver I^ea at Hertford, 'J'hese 
tjoin panics have a total cijdtal of about 
Tl 1, 000, 000. 'I'he water supply at present 
is barely sullichiiit, ami the (juality of the 
J^ea arifl Thames water is defective. 'J’he 
giis is also supplied by several companies, 
tliei r capit.'d amo\ I nti ng to abou t £ L‘1,000,000. 

Popidftdoii.- 'I’lni population of London 
has nndtiplied fivefold since IHOl. From 
LSOI t • 1881 it increased at the rate of 
alxmt 50,000 annually. About one-third of 
tlie inhabitants were born outside the limits 
of lamdon. Of tlic L^l 1,748 pcrsoii.s within 
the v(!giHtration area of lamdon in 1891, 
58, ,890 were returmal a.s natives of Scotlaml, 
(it), 4 65 as natives of Ireland, 29,628 as 
iiative.s of Colonies, ko., and 106,150 ns 
foreign bom. A birth takes place about 
once every four minutes. 

Civic Adminisf ration. — The City of Ijon- 
don proper is governed by a lord-mayor, 
chosen annually, and by twenty-tive alder- 
men, four sberilTs, ami two hundreil ami 
thirty-two common councilmen. 'Die lord- 
mayor is ehictod by the mciubcrs of the City 
guilds or companies, known as the liverymen, 
and numbering about 7<H)0. He receives 
an jillowance of 10,006 a year, which does 
not usually, however, meet the expenses he 
incurs. The other districts of London arc 
variously governed. A body known as the 
Metropolitan Hoard of Works, created in 
1 8.')5, took charge of all general improvo- 
lueuts, ami bad tlie management of all pub- 
lic works ill vvhich the ratepayers of the 
nietro])olis had a common interest up to 
1 8,89, wluiii it was superseded by the London 
(k>uuty Council under the Local (Govern- 
ment Act of 1888. The administrative 
county of London coinprehemla the whole 
of the metropolitan parliamentary boroughs, 
which elect 118 county councilloi*8; there 
being also 19 aldermen (or a number not to 
exceed one-sixth of the councillors). The 
(^ity of London is unaffected Viy this ch.ange, 
except that its sheriffs are no longer sheriffs 
of Middlesex, and the right of apjH)inting 
certain judicial officers is transferred from 
the corporation to the crown. By the Lon- 


don Government Act of 1899 the county 
was divided into separate boroughs, each 
under its own mayor, aldermen, and council. 
Thti nu tropo] it an police force numbers nearly 
16,000, the city p<4ice over 1000. Annual 
ratable value fully £34,000,000. 

//i .dor I/. Ill the reign of Claudius (41- 
54 A.1).) the southern ])art of Britain was 
made a Homan province, and .London be- 
came a llomaii station. In the time of 
Constantine, about 3(Hi, the Homans forti- 
fied and walled it, ami it eventually became 
a great commercial (rity. After the with- 
drawal of the Homan legions, Lomlon re- 
mained for a considerable time in po.ssession 
of the Brit Ills, but was at length taken by 
the Saxon invaders, became the capital of 
the East S.'ixons, and under Egbert of Wes- 
sex (,82S 837) had the position of capital 
for all England south of the Forth, In 8,51 
it was taken by tlu; Hanes, but was regained 
by Alfred in 884. Ihider (3»ut ami hi.s son 
Harold many Danish colonists settled in 
Lomlon, contributed largely to the develop- 
ment of its eominerct', ami practically made 
it the capital of England. At the (omjiiest 
Ixmdon submitted to William, and received 
from him a charter, which is still preserved. 
It also obtained charters from Henry I., 
Stephen, Hichard I., and John. The first 
mayor was ILmry I'dt/. Alwin, 1189 -1212. 
In 1218 the forest of Middlesex was cleared, 
and that portion of Lomlon north of the 
('ity began to be built. In 1285, London 
having outgrown its water snpj)ly, leaden 
pijies were laid to convey water from d’y- 
burii Brook. In 1349 and 13()1 Ijondon wjts 
visited by the plague. In 1 381 much damage 
w'as done iluring Wat Tyler's insurrection. 
In the 15th century some of the jirincipal 
streets were paved; the plague or sweating 
sickness r.aged in several years of this cen- 
tury. Jii the Kith century M'estuiinster was 
connected with the (Uty by a row of noble- 
men’s mansions along the river, the la.st of 
which, Northumberiaud Hou.se, recently 
made way for the Grand Hotel. St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hosjiital and St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital were now foumled, and theatres began 
to be an important feature. In the 17th cen- 
tury the metropolis w’as greatly extended. 
The New Kiver was completed, and many 
houses were supplied with water; sewers 
were dug; pavements vi’ere laid down for 
passengers; and Imckney-coaches came into 
general use. But the streets were so nar- 
row and dirty, and the houses in so filthy a 
state, that the city was scarcely ever exempt 
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from ibe plague, whi('li wmn-timt'S oom- 
mitteil great ravages, the great j»lagne, 
wbirh lasteil from iKceiaher, ItJbt, to 
January, DhUJ, carrying tJf alxuit tiUjOOO 
j)er8on8. In Dithi the great fire ])roke out, 
and spread over tJJh acres, <le8troyirig 13,200 
house^s, ninety diurches, and many public 
buildings. I’opulaiion and trade now rapidly 
inereaHed, partly from the immigration of 
French l’n>testaut8 tlriven from tlmir coun- 
try by the rtjvoi'ation of the Kdictof Nantes. 
In th(i l>th oeiitury the metropolis steadily 
advanced in extent, prosperity, and splen- 
dour. AfU‘r the a<a'essiou of (Jeori^e IT. 
iiv 1727 t^\o new bridges, I’daekfriaiH’ and 
Westminst* r, Were uddetl b)llui single bridge 
vvlueh at tliat time spanneti the 'riiamvs in 
the metropolis. ju tin; mid<lle of the cen- 
tury the {»opulatior« was about (i(M)yMHt In 
17;*0 the llrittsh \!u.s» um, founded on Sir 
Hans Sloane*s C'olleetion.H purchased by thi^ 
government, was opened. About this time 
the hous«'S begun to he numbere«l and the 
nanns of streets nuirl.ed at the corners. 
In 17H1 the (lorth.ii liots took place, wlurn 
the fiiol) wvvii in ]n.s«t ssion of Lomhui f<»r 
tvvodius. and commiMtd gjcut h.ivoe. in 
lMt7 gusli'^lit was introduced in llie stn^i'ts. 
In 1 ''12 ti»e extcnsioiHif tlie metropolis aiumt 
Kegont's Park commem'cd, and an act for 
the foruiatiofud !»<•”( nt Street vva.s ohtuim^'l 
in I*' lb. In 1S17 \Snterl<»o Lridge was 
op< ned, in 1 M 1* Soutliuurk Ibidgf*. InlHb) 
new London Hridi.;e was opened. In lSb,| 
tin* old Hous(*H of Parliament were luirm d 
down; tlw jocsent hnildings we re begun in 
ISMk in the uicat inb'rnatiomd »‘x- 

hilaiion w.as held in Hyde Park, and h *l to 
nunie-i'JUH exhibitiotjs of a simihir kiml. 
Since thm tlie histoi’v of London hua ho<>n 
a .story v)f e«»ntii»ued growth and j»rogre.ss, 
the most riotablt! imj)rovcni(‘nts being the 
formation <>( tluLFhames I'jnbankui' nts, the 
Holboru Viaduct, and the in< rea.sing u.se of 
stone in building. 

London, a town of ('anuda, the cupital of 
Middlesex county, Ontario, on the i'hamcs 
and the Oreat Westeni Railway, l2l miles 
w'(‘Ht of Toronto. It w'as first laid out in 
LS-:.'», and is wadi and regularly built, with 
some handsome public Imildirngs, ariiong 
which are the city-hall, court-houses, Wes- 
tern rniversity, Ilellmuth Lfolies (kdlege, 
and other colleges. There are exteiiMive 
oil-rtffming works, iron-foundries, chemical 
works, and other manufacturing establish- 
ments. It is the c«*utre of a fine agricul- 
tural region, and canies mu an active trade 
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in wheat and agricultural i rv-iluec, Pi iv 

37 , 981 . 

London, Univi:usit\ or, wus . ng’cuUv 
cstablishcvl iv,s a jtd»»t st«>ck umU-itakiug ia 

1825. lu 183(5 tw e chaiteiH wcie granted, 
one to London Fniverwity, wuh power 
merely to exandne and giant d< giet s, an- 
other to a teaching body <'C(Upying tin* 
original premises in tJower Sinai, wldeh 
totik the name of Fniiu rsity Follege, Sup 
]>lementarv charters wa re grantid in L''hS. 
18(13, and 1878, the last mlmitling women 
to all ilegi'ees and prizes, d'he univa isily 
itself still continued to etmfer degrei s sim- 
ply. but by an act pass<-d in LsiCS provision 
was made for its reconstmetion, w hereby it 
sinudd l>eeome botli a tt'.'u'hiiig and an e.v 
aminingbody ; and in ai'coitlant'e wit h regula- 
tions, coming iti force in 1 l»IU), the univeisif y 
eml)raees a nund»erof institutions, in whieh 
studt nt.s receive' instruction in all branches 
of knowledge. 'I liesc iticlude I'niveridty 
t’ollege, King’s ('olh'ge, and a nninlier of 
tin t roj olitaii institutions, medical, theolo- 
gical, Hvientitie, the faculties ij tlio 

university bung ei-ht iti number, 'liut 
tmiversitv still e«intinues to confer degices 
on all Conors after e.xaniination, admitting 
a.s .a eandidale Jiny pei'sun who is ah'iM> 
sixt' ell Nt'e.rs of age. Provincial examin- 
atioOH aie carried on Himultain ouhI y with 
the l.oiidoo <tiies. d he university k( ikIh a 
represen 1 at i ve to ]»ar!iuun'nt. Its hi ad- 
(|uart('rM are now in tin: Ini[>eiijd I list i 
tnte, Soutli IveiiMingtoti, 

London-clay, the most important of the 
Koccim tertiary fornmtions of ( Ireat Priiain, 
largt'ly dowdoped in the v.iiley of the 
'ritatnes iiinlcr and around the inelropoliM. 
'rids fm-mation consists of ji hluish or brow n • 
ish clay containing layers of argilhiecous 
nodular limestone. 'Fhe shells, fruits, Xr., 
fvmml iu the Jaunlou < Iay inostly belong to 
genera now iidiabiting warmer seas than 
those of iJritaiii- 

Londonderry, a city and seaport in tlie 
north of Ireland, capital of the county of the 
HJime name, on the river h’oyle, wldeh is hen- 
crosHeil l)y an iron liridge 1200 feet h»iig, and 
erweted at an expmiHe of .i;HO,000. 'J'lie city 
Btsiuds partly on a hill crowned with tlie 
Droteatant catliedral, rind still retains its 
old w'alls, though the huildings mm streti h 
far beyond them. 'Phero is also a handsome 
R. (’atholic (jathedral. 'I’he chief e<luca- 
iional in«tituth»u i» Magee ('ollcgc, which 
gives courses in arts and theology, the latter 
»|>ecially ailapted for Presbyterian HtudeiiU. 
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The harbour is commodioun, and vesaek of 
large tonnage can diacharge at the town. 
An extensive trade is carried on> linen is 
manufactured, and there are shirt-factfjries, 
timber-mills, grain-mills, foundries, distil- 
leries, &c. 1 )erry took origin in a monastic 
establishment erected by Columba in 540. 
'.rhe corporation of London, who obtained a 
grant of the town from dames 1., fortified 
it, and gave it the name of Londonderry, 
Here the Protestants of Ulster took refuge 
at the It(*.v(>lution, and made a famous de- 
fence against th(i force's of darnes Tf., the 
siege lasting from ‘ilst April till the Ist 
August, 1 689. Londonderry Houds one mem- 
ber to parliament. Poj). 39,892. — The 
(ionnty is bounded on the north by Ijough 
J<\>yl(j and the Atlantic Ocean, elsewhere by 
Tyrone, Lough Neagh, and Antrim; area, 
522,31.') acres. Jt is very diversified in sur- 
fac(i, (consisting partly of wild and bleak 
tra(;tH of mountain and moor, partly of Hat 
alluvial lands. ^I’lie principal rivers are the 
Foylt', the Faughan, the Uoe, the Hann, and 
the ^loyola. The fisheries are important. 
9'he stjiple manufacture is linen. The (county 
returns two inembers to parliament. The 
city of Jiondonderry is the only })arliameu- 
tary borough; <^)leraine is the next town in 
si/.e. A great j)art of the county belongs 
to several London livrery (companies, having 
b(Jen granted to tlucm by dames 1. in 1609, 
after the flight of tine Farls of I'yronc aiul 
O’Donnell. Pop. (1901). 1 14,104. 

Londonderry, Rohekt Stkwaht, Se('oni) 
MAlUiUlH OF, British statesman, born in 
(.comity Down 1769. In 1796 ho became 
Ijord ( ^isthcreagli, and, being a mumi)er of 
the Irish parliament, next year he was made 
keeper of the j*rivy-Heal for that kingdom, 
and the year after chitef secretary to the 
loi'd-lienteinuit. After the Union he sat in 
parliauK'iit as member for Down, and iu 
1802 was made j)resideut of the Pxiard of 
(’ontrol. In 180.^ he was appointed stnire- 
tary of war and the colonies; Imt on tlio 
dicath of I’itt he retired until the dissolution 
of the briicf administration of 1806 restored 
him to the same situation in 1807; and he 
held his oflice until the failure of tin; expedi- 
tion to Walcheren, advocated by him, and 
his duel witli his colleague, (’aiming, pro- 
duced his resignation. In 1812 he became 
foreign secretary, and he was a member of 
the Uongress of \lenna in 181 4. He became 
very unpopular through his conduct on this 
occasion and his suppoH of the Holy Alli- 
ance; and the responsibilities whitch he had 


to assume as virtual prime-inmister in con- 
nection with repressive measures for the 
protection of order, and the fatigues of an 
arduous session, seem to have unhinged his 
mind, leading him to commit suicide in 1822. 
He had succeeded his father the year before 
as Marquis of Londonderry, 

London - pride {Saxifrdya urnbrOm), a 
perennial evergreen plant of the saxifrage 
order common in Britain. It has flower- 
stems 6 to 1 2 inches high, with small spotted 
pink flowers. It is also known by the name 
of Nonc-so- pretty, and iu Ireland as St. Pat- 
rick’s ( ’abbage. 

Long, Edwin, an English artist, born in 
1839, died 1891, gained a high reputation as 
a painter of historical scenes from Eastern 
history. Amongst his more important works 
we may mention, Babylonian Marriage Mar- 
ket (1875), An Egy])tian Feast (1877), Gods 
and their Makers (1878), Esther and Vasbti 
(1879), Why Tan*y the Wheels of his Cha 
riots (1882); »Iudith, Thisbe, Anno Domini 
(1884); Uallista the Image Maker (1887). 
Mr. Long has also achieved considerable 
Huc(;(!88 in portraiture. He was elected a 
member of the Royal Academy in 1882. 

Long, George, English scholar, born 1800, 
died 1879. He was (xlucated at (’ambridge, 
became professor of ancient languages in 
the University of V^irginiaiii 1824; professor 
of Greek in the University of London in 
1828, but resigned in 1831; professor of 
Latin at University Uollege in 1842 46; 
chiHsi(;al lecturer at P»right()n Uollege 1849 - 
71. He w.'is one of the founders of the Royal 
G(!ographical Society, and did much work 
in connection with the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, including the 
editing of the Penny Uyclopiedia. He cou- 
tributiul largely to Smith’s 1 lietionuries of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biogra{)hy, 
and Geography. Amongst his works an; a 
translation of Select Lives from Plutarch 
(1844), a (9assi(;al Atlas (1854), ’I’he Decline 
of the Roman licpublic ( 1864 74). H(; was 
also general eclitor of the Bil.)liotli(''‘ca ( ’las- 
sica, to whicl) he contributed a valuable edi- 
tion of CM(;en>’s Drati(nis. 

Long, Eoi’n, a narrow pietures(|ue arm of 
tin* 8(;a, iu Scotland, stretching with a slight 
curve north and north-east from the Firth 
of (Hyde for alxiut 16 miles between the 
comities of Argyle and Dumbarton. 

Longan, an evergreen Eastern tree (iVc- 
jMitan Lonyanmn), a native of the south 
of China, yielding a delicious fruit. It is of 
the same genus with the litchi, but its fruit 
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is brown and smaller, being about inch in 
diameter. It is grown to some extent in 
Euroj)€an hothouses. 

Long-boat, a large ship’s boat, car v el built, 
from 32 to 40 feet long, having a beam from 
‘29 t«> ‘25 of its length. 

Long-bow. See Bow. 

Long Branch, a fashionable watering- 
place in New Jersey, llnited States, 3U miles 
south of New York. It has wide avenues 
with mimerouH hotels, boarding-houses, and 
cottages. The permanent population is 
about 9000, but during summer is some- 
times increased by 30,00(1, 

Longevity, a term which is used both for 
averagt‘ or probable dur»itiou of life in a 
caunnmnity, or for great length of lib^ 
reached by particular individuals. For Bri- 
tain the figures givt*n in the life table ex- 
hibiting the combined e.xperieiU5e of seven- 
teen assurance offices, may l.>e taken as a 
fair indication of the facts. jVccording to 
their ex|>erienct» a person at the age of 10 
Years luis sti aMTiigc e.\pectation of living 
years longer; at ‘20 years U‘19 years 
longer; at 30 yt‘ars 3 143 years longer ; at 
4o years 27'2S years longer; at .'>0 years 
s years longer; at OO years Li 1; years 
longer; at 70 ytws S 7)4 years longer; at 
>0 years 4‘78 ytiars longer; at 90 years 2*11 
years longer. When tlie sexes are considt'nsl 
sejKU'ately tlie average durati si of life is 
somewhat higher in wtmien than in men. 
'riie ijutistion of the extreme, limit to whieh 
human life may possibly attain is also <»f 
great interest. Ordinary observation lea<ls 
to the conclusion tliat a comparatively stmdl 
number of men reac h th(* age of 70, a very 
mucf» diminislnid nuinl>er attain to 80, 
while 90 i.s rare. O'herc; are, however, well- 
autlnnitieated cases of persons wIjo have 
re;w;h(;d 100 years, and even a few years 
more; but such cases jih tliat of Thomsis 
I’arr, said to have Isien 152 years old, and 
Henry Jenkins, said to have been 109, r« Ht 
on mere unreliable assertion. 

Longfellow, Hknuy WAimwourn, Ame- 
rican poet, was born at I’ortland, Maine, 
1 so; ; died 1 8H2. He entered Bowdoin < ol- 
legt^ at fourteen years of age {1821) and 
grinluated in 1825. Wdule at college he 
distinguished himself in the study of mo- 
dern languages, and published some short 
poems, amongst which w'as the Hymn to the 
Moravian Nuns. In 1820 he aitcepted the 
professorship of modem languages at Bow- 
doin, lieing allowed three years to prepare 
himself for the tKwt by study aud travel in 
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Kurope. In 1833 he ptiblishmi a volume of 
translations from Coplaa de Manrique, with 
an essiiy on the Moral and 1 )evotional 1 \k try 
of Spain; in 1835 appeared Outre Mer, a 
volume of prose sketches, and in the siune 
year he was elected to the chair uf luodorn 
iangnages and literature in Harvaixl I'ui- 
versity. After spending another year in 
Europe, studying Scandinavian languages 
and literaturt;, he entered on his professor- 
shij) in IS.'id. In 1839 he published H vjh- 
rion, a Ivonmnce, aud \ t ticca of the Night, 
a Hcrie-s of poems. Ballads and other Btsuris 
and a small volume of Booms on Slavery 
appeared in L842: tlie Spanish Stiideut, a 
drama in tlmio oi'ts, in 1843: tin* IhJfry <»f 
Bnig<‘s in 1848; Evangeline in 1847. In 
1845 he published a volume 'Ihe I'ts'ls 
ami B<H‘try of Europe, containing transla- 
tions by himself and otlua-s from about 
three Imndt’tHl ami sixty authors, Ihinish, 
Swedish, l>utch, < M'rnmn, l*''reneh, Italian, 
Spani.sh, Btutuguest*, Anglo-Saxon, aud leo- 
landic, with mucli valuable information re- 
H^vectirig tlie writers. In 1819 lu' published 
Kavauagh, a tale in idyllie prose; in 1850 
tlie Seaside and the Fire»i<le; in IS.M J'ho 
(Joldeii Legeml; in 1855 Hiawatha; in 
1858 tlie (’ourtship of Mihts State Hsh; in 
1883 Tales of a Waysific Inn; in LStiO 
Flower de liUee; in I8tt7 70 an cxi'ellent 
poetical tratwlution of Dante; in 18(19 New 
England 'rragetlios; in 1871 tint (>ivine 
JVago.dy; in 1872 'I'liree Bottks of S<»ng; in 
1874 the Hanging of the ('raiie; in !h 75 
Morituri Salntnmus jind tho *MaHt|ue of 
Batidora; ao<i in 1878 Keramos. He re- 
signed Ids chair at Harvard in 1854. In 
I8»l8-{i9 he again travelhtd in Eutopir, and 
received the degree of Id.*. I), and 
from the UniverKitioH of ( 'ambridge and 
Oxford respec tively. His jmm jhk ate eipially 
popular on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Longford, an inland county of Ireland, 
in the pnivincc of Jadnster, boumhsl on the 
west by the Shannon and lamgh K.e<!; area, 
2(19,409 acTCH. d'he surfat'o is tnostly Hat, 
and bogs are niitnerous and extensive, (!s- 
pecially around liough Hoc and in tlm wi'.st, 
but a great ]>ortioii of the south consists tj 
lich soil Huitahle for growing all kinds of 
grain ami green crops. Grazing and dairy 
farming are the principal pursuits. By 
mt^ans of the Itoyal Oanal and the Sfian- 
non, tho county has water eommuiii<ration 
with Dublin and Idmerick. It returns two 
memlxirs to parliament. ( -hief towns, J snig 
ford, (iranard, and Ardagh. Bop. 40,581, 
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— The comity town, Longford, gtands on 
the left bank of tlu" Ciitnliii, 70 miles north- 
west of Dublin. J t contains a county court- 
house, prison, barra(ikK,cf>rn-niillH, tan-yards, 
&c. Pop. 3747 

Longicom Beetles, a family of (.'(»leo])tera, 
iiKjluding a va.st numlxu' of large and beau- 
tiful beetles, all remarkable f<u' the lengtli 



of their antenme, which, in the males of 
M<»nie of the H])ecie8, are several times longer 
than their hodhjs. 'rhe females deposit tlxdr 
eggs beneath the bark of trees by means of 
a long, tubular, horny ovipositor, and the 
larva: are very destructive to wood. 

Longi'nus, Dionysius, or (U.ssins, a 
Greek writer, born about a.d. 213, accor- 
ding to some at Athens, according to others 
at Kmosa (»r I’alniyra. 1 le taught criticism, 
rlietori(!, and grammar at .Athens, visiLal 
the East, and became eoutisellor to Ztuiobi.a, 
(pieen of Palmyra, whom he encouraged to 
throw o(f the Uomaii } oke, for which, after 
the recomiuest of Palmyra, he was put bi 
death by the Kiiiperor vXurelian a.d, 27’'. 
Of the many writings of Ijonginus the trea- 
tise on the Suldirae is the only one extant. 

Longirostres (L. lorujim, long, and ro.s*. 
truiii, a beak), a group of wading birds 
(Grallatores), characteri/,e<l by the posses- 
sion of long, Hlcmler, soft bills, mf»stly fre- 
(juenting marshy districts, moors, fens, 
'Phis group comprises the snipes, woodtNK'k, 
sandpipers, curlews, rutl, godwit, turiistoue, 
avosot, (Ac. 

Long Island,. an island bedonging to the 
state of New York, extending 1 18 miles in 
length, and varying from 12 to 23 miles in 
br^rndth; area, 1(>S2 s^p miles. It is coii- 
nacttul with New A'ork city by a great sus- 
pension bridge carried across Kfist Ki\er, 
and is separated from (kuinectictit by Long 
Island Sound. Thei’c are considerable trat'ts 
covered with timber; the most fertile por- 
tions are carefully cuHivatt'd, and much pn)- 


duce is sent to New A^ork and Br(M)klyn. 
Railways are numerous, 'i’he chief city is 
l>rof»klyn, but there are many popular sea- 
side resorts along the coast. Pop. l,0gl»,oiU. 

Long Island, a name sometimes given to 
the whole of the Outer Hebrides. 

Long Island City, a town of the United 
States, on the w'est coast of Long Island, 
and separated from Brooklyn by Newtown 
( 'reek. 'Phe city contains extensive ware- 
houHc.s, oil-refineries, timber-y an Is, luacliiiie- 
shojts, mainifaeture.s of carpels, iSinee 
189.S it }i;m been part of Greater Tvew 
York. Pop. 4S,272. 

Long Island Sound, an arm of the sea 
between Long Island and the state <»f (’ou- 
necticut, about ll.h miles long and gener- 
ally about 20 miles wide. It is coiinecU:d 
with New York Bay by the strait called 
J^kist River. See River, Ildl date. 

Longitude, in geography, the distance of 
a place due east or west from a meridian 
taken as a starting-point, this distance l>eing 
measured along the equator or a ]»aralh:l of 
latitude; in other words, it is tlie angle be- 
tween the UKU’idhiu plane of one place and 
some fixed meridian plane. L<mgitiides are 
geuerally reckoned from the mcjLlian of 
Greenwich; the meritlians of Paris, Ferro, 
and Washiiigton ar c or have been also em- 



ployed. (See Meridian.) Since the paral- 
lels of latitude get smaller towanls the poles, 
at which all the meridians converge, it is 
evi<lent that degrees of longitude which are 
1)9^ statute miles long at the equator get 
sliorter towards the f>oles, at wliich they 
finally become 0, as will be understood from 
the accompanying cut. As the earth makes 
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one revolution on ita axi^, tiiat i» turns 
through 360** of longitude from west to east, 
in twenty-four hours, if the sun or a star 
is on the meridian of any ph^ at a parti- 
cular time it will be on the meridian of 
another place 15 west of the firat in one 
hour. Thus 15'* of longitude represent one 
hour of difference in time, and hence longi- 
tude may be easily determined by the use 
of the chronometer set to Greenwich time, 
which is the method commonly employed at 
sea. Longitude is reckoned to east- 
warti or w'estward of the fixed meridian. 
The latitude and longitude of a place /ire 
what enables us to fix its exact position on 
a map or globe. ( ’eleatial longitude is (piite 
analogous to terrestrial. 

Longstreet, General Jamkh, American 
soldier, born in South Carolina 11S21. He 
graduated at the Military A<?ademy in 1842; 
saw much service on the Mexican frontier, 
and took a proiniueiit part on the (V>it- 
federate sitle during the civil war. Sinw 
the close of the war he lias tHreupied several 
important offices, including that of amlias- 
sailor to Constantinople. 

Loiigton,a inunici[)iil Urroughof England, 
in Slaffonlsliirc, in pari. Ixir, of Stokc-ujwm- 
Treiit. It is a seat of chitm and eartlien- 
ware luaiiufaoture, and has breweries, malt- 
kilim, brick-works, and in the vicinity col- 
lieries and iron-mines. l’o{>. (11*01 ), 35,825. 

Longus, a Greek novelist, probably of the 
3d century after (’hrist. He is tlie author 
of the pastoral romance of I)a[»hiiis and 
(.'hloe. 

Longwy (lon-vi), a town of France, de- 

? artment of Meurthe-et-Moselle, near the 
Belgian frontier, a fortress of the second 
class. In the war of I87o Longw'v was 
besieged by the Germans, and capitulated 
after a severe bombardment. Pop. 0174. 

Lonice'ra, a genus of plants, species of 
which are caUed fufuryauckU. See I/(mey- 
suckle. 

LouB-le-Saunier (lon-h* so-nyfi), a town 
of France, capital of the department of the 
Jura, 45 miles 8.w. of Besan^on. It has 
manufactures of Bi)ectacle8, textiles, &c. Pop. 
12,935. 

Loo-Choo, Lew- Chew, Lic-Kiu (Japa- 
nese, Riu-Kiu), a chain of islands in the 
Pacific, betw’een Japan and Formosa, and 
between lat. 24* 10' and 28* 40' n.; but the 
name is sometimes extended also to the 
group further north, profMsrly known as the 
Liiischoten Islanda 'fhe largest island is 
Okinaw, or Great Loo-Choo (area about 
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500 8(|. m\lm), Gshima, the island next in 
sixe, has an area of 300 stp miles. I'he 
climate is healthy, temiKirate, and favour- 
able for agriculture. The chief pHnlucts 
are rice, wheat, maize, and batatas; the 
sugar-cane, cotton, sago, tol>acc<i, indigo, the 
fig, and the banana are also grown. The inha- 
bitants art‘ mainly of race akin to the tlapa- 
nese, hut their manners and civilimtion are 
chiefly those of the (^hlnese. Since 1874 
the archil >elago has lielouged to the Japa 
ne»e empire, ('oufucianisin is the prtnail- 
ing religion, but Buddhism has a eormider- 
able nurnlier of adhorents. l*op. 460,000. 
Loodiana. 8t>e Ludhiam^ 

Loom. See HVrifu'n^. 

Looming. Bee Mirayr. 

Loon, a name given to the great northern 
diver or oml>er gcKvse fmm its awkw^aixlncss 
in w'alking, Direr. 

Loofthais, a oollectiou of wild trilais on 
the north-eastern frontier of India. See 
Luahitis. 

Lope de Vega. See Veya. 

Lopes, (’ai'E, a low nrornontory tm the 
wtjst coast of Africa, in the delta of the river 
( )goway, territory of the French colony of 
Gabun. In 188.3 M. do Brazza made it a 
station and entrepot. 

Lopes, FiiANt’JHCo Soi.ANo, J’resident of 
Paraguay, lK)rn at Asuncion in 1827, »<*n of 
Don Carlos Antonio I/»pez, then president. 
His early e<luc}itiou was neglected during 
thedictator8hi|u»f Francia. In Ids eighteenth 
year his father rntwlo him a brigadier-general 
in the war against Kosas, the dictator of 
Buenos Ayres, but he t<K>k no actual part 
in the struggle. He afterwards filled some 
of the principal offices of state, and was sent 
U> Europe in 185.3, accrediteti t<i the chief 
courts there. In 1855 lie returned to Para- 
guay, became minister of war, and on the 
ileath of his father, in 1862, president for 
ten years. He ha<i long been aiming at the 
foundation < J a great inland empire, and as 
his military preparations were now complete, 
and his army 8ui>erior to that of any of the 
South American States, he t<x)k opportunity 
in 1864 to commence hostilities against 
Brazil The Argentine Republic and Uru- 
guay allie<l themselves with Brazil, and after 
five years' conflict Lo|>ez was reduced to 
extremities, end was finally surprised on the 
banks of the Aquidaban by a troop of Bra- 
zilian cavalry and slain, 1st March, 1870. 
The latter part of his career ha<J been stained 
by many cruelties and wanton murders. 

Lophius. See Angler, 
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Lophobrauchil, the Bub-order of TeleoB- 
tean hsheB, including the peculiar ‘Sea* 
horBOB* and the ‘Pipe-fiBhes.’ See Pipe^ 
fi$hes and Sea-horses. 

Loquat {EHobotrya japonica)^ a Japan 
fruit-tree of the nat. order Koeaceae, and 
oloBely allied to the medlars. The fruit la 
about the uize of a large gooBeberry, of a hue 
yellow colour. The tree is a beautiful ever- 
green, whose white flowers have a fragrance 
like that of hawthorn blossom. It attains a 
height (>f from 20 to 30 feet, .but when cul- 
tivated it is not allowed to exceed 12 feet. 
It thrives well in Australia, and Ib often 
reared in hothouses in Britain. 

Lorantha'cesB, a nat. order of exogenous 
plants, of which the mistletoe is the type, 
the perianth being often brilliantly coloured, 
all in one piece, or formed of many sepals. 

Lorca, a town of Southern Spain, in the 
province and 42 miles south-weat of Murcia, 
consists of an old Moorish town on a slope 
crowned by a castle, and a lower modern town. 
'Jliere are manufactures of coarse woollens, 
linens, leather, soap, and earthenware, and an 
important annual fair which lasts fourteen 
days. In the vicinity are lead-mines. Pop. 
69,836. 

Lorcha, a light Chinese sailiim vessel, 
carrying guns, and built after the European 
model, but rigged like a Chinese junk. 

Lord ( Anglo-Saxon AW/ord, for hldfweardy 
that is bread-keej>er), a title of honour or 
dignity, used in different senses. In the 
feudal times a lord was the grantor or pro- 
prietor of land, who retained the dominium 
or ultimate [iroperty of the land or fee, the 
use only being granted to the tenant. A 
person who has the fee of a manor, and 
consequently the homage of his tenants, is 
called the lord of the manor. Loosely all 
who are noble by birth or creation, as the 
i>eers of Britain, may be called lords. The 
lords temporal.^ in contradistinction to the 
lords spiritual are the peers who sit to- 
gether in the House of Ix)rd8, as opposed 
to the bishops who have seats in the house. 
Ijord is sometimes only an official title, as 
lord advocate, lord fmyor, &c. It is also ap- 
plied, but only by courtesy, to the sons of 
dukes and marquises, and to the eldest sons 
of earls. { See J ddress, Forms of.) In Scot- 
land the judges of the Court of Session pre- 
fix the title * lord ’ to their surname, or to 
some territorial designation assumed by 
themselves. Judges, when on the bench, 
are addressed as l^nf ’ throughout the 
thrne kingdoms, 


-LORD’S SUPPER. 

Lord Mayor, the title given to the chief 
magistrates of London, Dublin, York, &c., 
during the year for which they hold oflSce. 

Lord-Mayor*B-Day, the 9th of November, 
on which a great procession accompanying 
the newly-elected Lord Mayor of London, 
from Westminster to Guildhall, takes place. 
The procession, formerly famous for its his- 
torical and allegorical devices, has now much 
dwindled. 

Lords, House of. See Parliament; also 
Pritainf Peerage. 

Lord’s Prayer, a formula of prayer enun- 
ciated by Christ on two different occasions, 
for which see Matt. vi. 5-18, Luke xi. 1-4. 
Among the earliest Christians it was ac- 
cepted as the standard form of prayer, and 
its luie in the liturgy is frequently mentioned 
by the early fathers. The concluding clause 
of the prayer, known as the doxology, ‘For 
Thine is the kingdom,’ &c., is not found in 
St Luke’s gospel, and even in that of St. 
Matthew it is only found in some of the 
later manuscripts, in which it is generally 
held to be an interpolation. It is generally 
retained by Protestants, but is discarded by 
Homan Catholics. 

Lord’s Supper, one of the sacraments of 
the Christian religion ; so named because it 
was instituted by our Saviour when he took 
his last meal with his disciples, on the occa- 
sion of celebrating the Passover. It has 
also the names of eucharist and communion, 
and among the Catholics that of the mass 
or sacriflce of the mass. It has undoubt- 
edly been celebrated, with certain differ- 
ences, ever since its institution, and still 
is celebrated by all sects of Christians 
except the Quakers, however much their 
views may differ as to its nature and virtue. 
The chief controversies regarding the nature 
of the rite have been chiefly on the question 
of the ‘real presence’ of Christ’s body and 
blood and the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. The doctrine of transubstantiation, 
first started by Pasebaaius Radbertus in the 
9th century, was 80 (ju generally received, 
and at last was officially approved by the 
Council of Rome in 1079, and solemnly con- 
firmed in 1 21 5 by the fourth Lateran CounciL 
According to this doctrine the whole sub- 
stance of the bread and wine is changed into 
the body and blood of Christ, only the ap- 
pearance of bread and wine remaining; and 
the Roman Catholic Church further main- 
tains that Christ is given wholly and en- 
tirely l>oth under the form of the bread and 
under that of the wine. From the doctiina 
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of iransubatantiation sprang the adoration 
of the host (or sacred bread), as well as 
the custom of refusing the cup in the oom- 
luuniou to the laity and non*odiciating 
priests, a practice hrst authoritatively sanc- 
tioned at the Council of Constance, 1415. 
At the Reformation both the German and 
Swiss reformers agreed in rejecting the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation and the mass, and 
maintaining that the Lord’s supper ought 
to be celebrated before the whole congre- 
gation, and with the administration of l^th 
bread and wine. In explaining the words 
by which the supper was instituted Luther 
imd Zuinglius differed, and their different 
opinions on this subject formed the principal 
subject of dissension between the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic churches. Luther took the 
words, ‘This is my body,’ &c., in their literal 
sense, and thought that the body and blot)d 
of Jesus Christ are united, in a mysteHous 
way, with the bread and wine, which, how- 
ever, remain unchanged, so that the com- 
municant receives, in, with, and under the 
bread and wine, the real Ijody and blood of 
the Redeemer. Zuinglius, on the other side, 
understood the words in a figurative sense, 
and maintained that the Lord’s supper was 
a mere commemoration of the death of Christ, 
and a profession of belonging to his church. 
This view is in substance adopted by the 
Socinians, Armiuians, and some others. 
The opinion advanced by Calvin, by which 
a spiritual presence of the body and blood 
of Christ is supposed in the communion, 
partaking of which the faithful receiver is 
brought into union with Christ, through the 
medium of the Holy Ghost, though it came 
nearer to the Lutheran doctrine than that 
of Zuinglius did, yet was essentially dif- 
ferent. The Greek Church has not adopted 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation in its 
whole extent; yet her doctrine, which was 
defined and sanctioned by the Synod of 
Jerusalem in 1()72, comes nearer to this 
dogma than to that of the Reformed church. 
1'he Anglican Confessions incline more to 
the view of Zuinglius. The 28th Article 
of the Church of England declares that 
‘the body of Christ is given, taken, and 
eaten in the supper only after an heavenly 
and spiritual manner.’ The doctrine adopted 
by the Presbyterian Church of Scotland in 
the main agrees with that propounded by 
Calvin. 

Lorelei (l5're-li), a precipitous cliff on the 
Rhine, about 450 feet high, half a mile above 
St Goar. Legend gives it m the abode of 
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a siren, who by her singing enticed boatmen 
thither to their destruction. 

Lorenio Marques. See Delagoa Rey. 

Loret'to, or Lork'to, a city of Italy, in the 
province of Ancona, about 3 miles from the 
sea. Pop. 4134. The city is a famous resort 
of pilgrims, who come to visit the Casn i^nnta 
or Holy House of I^oretto, which is said to 
have been the house of the Holy Family at 
Nazareth, and to have been miraculously 
conveyed by tlie angels first to Fiume in Lal- 
matia, and afterwards to I^oretto. lliia 
Holy House, which is in the centre of a church 
built by Majano and Rramante (1464-1687), 
is covered externally with white marble, 
is 30 feet long, 15 wide, and 18 feet high, 
and richly ornamented. The number of 
pilgrims amounts to 50,000 yearly. 

Lorient, or Ij'Oriknt (lo-ri-iin), a fortified 
seaport of I'Vance, in the department of Mor- 
biban, at the mouth of the Scorf. It is 
well built, and has a safe and capacious har- 
bour lined by handsome (piays, is a second- 
class fortress, and has extensive docks and 
ship-building yards, a marine arsenal, large 
artillery barracks, schools of marine artillery 
and hydrography. Poj). 42,1 1 6. 

Lorikeet, the general name of certain 
small Australian birds belonging to the 
parrot tril>e and forming the genus IVieho- 
(/hmuny remarkable for their extensible 
tongue, furnishod with a [icncil at its ex- 
tremity, by winch they are enabled to suck 
up tlie nectar of flowers. 

Loris, a genus of quaflrumaiious mammals 
allied to the lemurs. I'wo species only are 
known, the short-limbed loris {L. iardi- 
(frtiduH) and the slender loris (A gracilis) , 
lK)th natives of the Fast Indies. They are 
not much larger than rats, and are nocturnal 
and arboreal in their habits, 

Loris-Melikoff, Michael Tarielovitch 
Tainoef, Count, Russian general, born 1826 
at Tiflis, died 1888. He entered the army 
in 1843; distinguished himself in the Cau- 
casus in 1847, and at the siege of Kars in 
1854; was ma<.le lieutenant-general in 1863; 
commander of the army in Armenia in 1876, 
and took Kars. In 1878 he was made a 
count; in 1879 governor-general of (bar- 
kow, in which post he suppressed the Nihi- 
listic conspiracies with much vigour. In 
1880 he was appointed minister of the in- 
terior, in which post he showed a tendenev 
towards measures of a wide remedial kind, 
and had jiersuaded the czar, Ab^xander II., 
to call a kind of national reprcMeniative 
assembly, when the assassination of the latter 
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occurred, Martsh, 1881, On the accession 
of Alexander III. Lorifl*MelikofFg position 
became untenable, and be resigned in 1881. 

Lorne, Kiuht Hon. John George Doug- 
las Sutherland Campbell, Marquis of, 
eldest son of the eighth Duke of A rgvH, born 
in 1845, and educated at Eton, St. Andrews 
University, and Cambridge. He repre- 
sented Argyllshire in the Liberal interest 
(1868-78), married the Princess Louise in 
1871, and was governor-general of Canada 
from 1878 to 1888. He succeeded to the 
dukedom on iiis father’s death in 1900. He 
has written several books, tales, &c., among 
them I'he Book of Psalms, literally ren- 
dered in verse; A Trip to the Tropics; 
Memoiia of Canada and Scotland. 

Lorraine (Gorman, Lothrinffen; anc. Zo- 
tharingia), a territory now divided between 
(Jerrnany and France, was originally so 
named as l>eing the kingdom of Lothaire II. 
It was afterwards divided into two parts. 
Upper and Lower Lorraine. The latter, 
between the Uhirie, Meuse, and Scheldt, 
became the duchy of Brabant, and ultimately 
a part of Belgium. Upper Lorraine, be- 
tween the llliino, SaOne, and Meuse, was 
for long an independent duchy, but was 
ceded to France in 1736. The inhabitants, 
though of German origin, speak the French 
language, except those of the district be- 
tween Metz and the Vosges, which was on 
that account called OervKin Lorraine. At 
the end of the war between France and Ger- 
many in 1870-71 a considerable portion of 
Lorraine, including the fortresses of Metz 
and Tbionville, was annexed to Germany, 
and now forms part of the imperial territory 
of Alsace-Lorraine (which see). 

Lorraine, Claude. See CUimie Lorra i ne. 

Lory, a group of scausorial birds, of the 
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family Psifctacid® or parrots, having broad 
tails, and dense soft plumage, the colours of 


which are extremely brilliant. They are 
found mostly in the Eastern Archipelago, 
but also in New Guinea, Borneo, and the 
South Sea Islands. There are several species, 
as the collared lory {Lorius domiceUus), 
cream lory {L. garrSlui), scarlet lory {L, 
arruleatm). The collared lory is the most 
highly valued, and is easily taught to speak. 

Lob Angeles (los an’je-les), a city, the 
capital of Los Angeles county, California, 
on the river of the same name, about 15 
miles from the Pacific coast. It has exten- 
sive vineyards, orange and olive plantations, 
com -mills, paper-mills, distilleries, iron- 
foundries, and an active commerce. Gold, 
silver, copper, and zinc are found in the 
neighbouring mountains. Pop. 102,479. 

Lost Property, strays and waifs excepted, 
may be retained by the finder with im- 
punity, after proper means have been taken 
to advertise it; and if it cannot be con- 
veniently preserved without hazard he may 
dispose of it if not claimed. If, however, 
the loser can identify his property he has a 
right to restitution, and a third party pur- 
chasing lost property from the finder must 
restore it to the owner if called upon. 
There are certain cases in which a jury 
will construe the retention of lost property 
into larceny. "J’he finder is not obliged to 
incur expense in advertising for the owner. 
In cases of treasure-trove, that is, the finding 
of gold, silver, &c., deposited in the earth, 
the finder must, under a penalty, give notice 
to the crown, in which the ownership of all 
treasure -trove is vested. 

Lot (lo), a department in the south of 
France; area, 2020 sq. miles. The arable 
land, amounting to a half of tlie whole, has 
deep alluvial soils, adapteil tt) wheat, maize, 
hemp, and tobacco; and lighter soils, more 
suitable for barley, rye, and root crops. 
Vines, the mulberry for silkworms, and 
plums are extensively grown. Sheep-roar 
ing is ail important industry. Corn and 
other agricultural products are largely ex- 
ported. Tlie capital is Gabors. l\)p. 
271,514. — The river Lot, which gives name 
to the department, is one of the largest 
tributaries of the Garonne. Total course, 
about 250 miles, of which 180 miles are 
navigable. 

IiOt-et-Garonne (l6-e-ga-ron), a depait- 
ment in the south-west of France; area, 
2050 sq. miles. It is intersected by the 
Garonne and its tributary the Lot, hence 
the name. More than a half of the depart- 
ment is arable, producing crops of wheat, 
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maize, rye, &c. Other important crops are 
tobacco and hemp. Prunes and chestnuts 
are largely exported, and the cork-oak is 
abimdarit. There is an active trade in 
wine, brandy, meal, hemp, resin, &c. Capi- 
tal Agen. Pop. 27vS,740. 

Lothaire, a name of old German origin, 
borne by kings of the Franks and early 
German emperors. See Louis I. 

Lothian, East. See Haddingtonshire, 

Lothian, Mid, See Edinhurghshire. 

Lothian, West. See Linlithgowshire. 

Lotions, liquid remedies, consisting prin- 
cipally of distilled or filtered soft water, 
holding in solution various medical sub- 
stances, and applied externally. Lt)tion8 
are either cooling, stimulating, astringent, 
soothing, or sedative. 

Lotoph'agi, or lotus-eaters, in ancient 
Greek legends, the name of a people on the 
north coast of Africa who lived on the fruit 
of the lotus-tree. According to Homer they 
received ITl^'sses and his followers hospit- 
ably, but tlie sweetness of the fruit imluced 
such a feeling of hai>py languor that they 
forgot their native land and cejised to desire 
to return to it, their sole object being to 
live in delicious dreamy idleness in Tjotus- 
land. See Lotus. 

Lot'tery, a scheme for the distribution of 
prizes by chance, the plan being generally 
to have a certain numl>t!r of prizes and a 
much greater number of tickets, the prizes 
being allotted according as the drawing of 
mimixjred tickets from a suitable receptacle 
shall decide. Lotteries on the large scale 
originated in Italy, from which they passed 
into France. In England the first public 
lottery occiirred in 15<)9, the proceeds being 
devoted to public works. In Idl 2 a lottery 
was granted in behalf of the Virginia Com- 
pany. In 1709 the rage for private, and, in 
many instances, most fraudulent lotteries, 
was at its height in England, and towards 
the close of the year an existing act of par- 
liament was put in force for the suppres- 
sion of such lotteries as public nuisances. 
Government lotteries still continued, how- 
ever, and large sums of money were raised 
by them; but in 1826 lottericis were entirely 
abolished in Britain, except in the case of art- 
unions, which are i>enmtted from their sup- 
posed gfK>d effects in encouraging art. In 
France the demoralizing inffuenceof lotteries 
caused their suppression in 1836, with the 
effect of largely increasing in the following 
year the deposits in the savings-banks. They 
are still exceptionally permitted. liOtteries 
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for merohandieo of all kinds, from estates to 
pictures, are ounmon in Germany; and in 
Italy and Austria the governmeutH draw an 
important part of the revenue from their 
management of money lotteries. In most 
of the United States lotteries, formerly very 
commonly resorted to as a means of assist- 
ing colleges or benevolent institutions, have 
been abolished, or at least reipiire a special 
authorization from the legislature. 

Lotus, a name applied to a number of 
different plants, from the lotus famous in 
Greek legend. One of these is the '/izih 
pkus Lotus, a native of Northern Africa 
and Southern Europe, belonging to the nat. 
order llhamnacete. It is a slirub 2 or 3 
feet high, bearing a fruit, the jujube, which 
is a drupe of the size of a wild plum. Some 
think this was tlie food of the Lotophagi 
(see Lotophagi), though others consider 
Homer’s lotus to have l»een the date, or the 
berry of the Rhamnus Lot as, a, North African 
shrub, while others again refer it to the agree- 
able berry of the Aitraria (ridentata, still 
greatly prized by the Berbers. The name 
lotus was also given to several species of 
water-lily, as the blue water-lily 

the Egyptian water-lily {N. lA)tus), 
and to the n(5luml)o {Nd umhi urn speeifmun), 
which grow in stagnant or slowly running 
waters. Nginphaa cairulca and N. Lotus 
are often found figured on Egyptiati htiild- 
iiigs, columns, &c., and the nelunibo, or 
Hindu ami ( Chinese lotus, beai^s a prominent 
part in the mythology of these countries. 
The name is also given to a genus of plants, 
natural order iiOguminosje, consisting of 
creeping herbs and undorshrubs, cbieHy na- 
tives of tenq>orate regions throughout the 
world. Four or five srieeicjs are found in 
Britain, whore they are known as bird’s-foot 
trefoil. 

Lotze (lot'se), Kudoi.f Heumann, a Ger- 
man philosopher and physiologist, born at 
Bautzen in 1817; studied philos(>|)by and 
medicine at Leipzig; was appointed professor 
of philosophy at Gottingen in 1811, and was 
called in 1881 to Berlin, where ho died the 
same year. As a philosopher the standpoint 
of his system may bo described as a teleolo- 
gical idealism, according to which the suffi- 
cient ground for all being, and for all that 
takes place in the universe, is found in the 
idea of the Goo<l. Among his works are 
Metaphysik (1841), Universal I'atbology 
(1842), Logik (1843), On the Idea of 
Ileauty (1846), Medical P^chology (1852), 
Miorocosmus, Ideas for a History of Nature 
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atifl ttumanity (1856), System of Philosophy 
(1874-84). 

Loudoxh John Claudius, a Scottish hor- 
ticulturist, born 1783, died 1843. He prac- 
tised landscape-gardening in England, and 
was the author of numerous works, the prin- 
cipal of which are the Encyclopsedias of 
Gardening (1822), of Agriculture (1824), 
and of Plants (1829). He edited the Gar- 
dener’s Magazine from 1826 to 1843 and 
Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History from 
1828 to 1836. The work which he in- 
tended to be his greatest, the Arboretum 
et Pruticetura Britannicum, and which was 
published in 1838 at his own expense, in- 
volved him in a debt of £10,000. — His wife, 
Jane Wbbb Loudon, was also the author 
of several popular botanical works, such as 
British Wild Flowers (1846), Botany for 
Ladies (1849). She died in 1868. 

Loughborough (luf - ), a town of England, 
ill the county and 1 OJ miles N.N.w. Leicester. 
It is neatly built, and has a thriving ap- 
pearance. The principal manufacture con- 
sists of hosiery. There are also a famous 
bell-foundry, dye-works, brick-works, &c. 
Pop. 21,608.— Loughborough gives name to 
a parliamentary division of Leicestershire. 

Loughrea (lo/i-ra'), a town of Ireland, 
county Galway, on Loughrea, a small lake 
4 miles in circumference. Pop, 2557. 

Louis I., or as a German name Ludwig, 
Burnained Le Dibonimire, or the Pious, the 
son of Charlemagne, born in 778, succeeded 
his father in 814 as King of the Franks and 
Emperor of the West. In 817 he divided 
his dominions among his three sons, Lo- 
thaire, Pepin, and Louis. His nephew Ber- 
nard, king of Italy, revolted at this division, 
but was allured by Louis to Cli81ons, where 
he was put to death. In 829, in consequence 
of the urgent solicitations of his second wife, 
i) udith of Bavaria, who had borne him a son, 
he made a now division of the empire. The 
result was that the elder brothers revolted 
and commenced a war, which, with various 
fortune to the parties chiefly concerned, 
lasted till the death of the eraj^ror in 840. 
He was succeeded as em|>eror by his son 
Lothaire I.; and by the treaty of Verdun 
in 843 his son Charles the Bald obtained 
the territories from which France as a sepa- 
rate nationality developed; while another 
son, Ijouis the German, obtained territories 
from which the distinctive German na- 
tionality developed. See France, Germany, 

Louis VIL of France (counting from the 
abuve Louis I.), born in 1120, succeeded his 
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father Louis VI. in 1137. He joined tii6 
second crusade to Palestine in 1147, but 
returned two years afterwards, having suf- 
fered many disasters, and lost most of his 
men. His divorced wife Eleanor married 
Henry II. of England, who thus acquired 
Guienue and Poitou. He died in 1180, and 
was succeeded by his son Philip Augustus. 

Louis IX. (St. Louis), King of France, 
eldest sou of liouis VIII., bom in 1216, 
succeeded to the throne in 1226, but re- 
mained some time under the regency of his 
mother. In the year 1244, when sick of a 
dangerous disorder, he made a vow to imdei - 
take a crusade to Palestine; and in August, 
1248, sailed with his wife, his brothers, aiul 
80,000 men to Cypms, and in the following 
year proceeded to Egypt. Landing at Ha- 
mietta, in 1 249, he took this city, and after- 
wards twice defeated the Sultan of Egypt, 
to whom Palestine was subject. But famine 
and contagious disorders sixin compelled him 
to retreat; his army was almost entirely de- 
stroyed by the Saracens, and himself and 
his followers carried into captivity. It was 
not till the year 1254 that Louis returned 
to France, and employed himself in improv- 
ing the condition of the people by wise laws. 
In 1270 he determined to undertake another 
crusade. He sailed to Africa, besieged 
Tunis, and took its citadel. But a contagi- 
ous disorder broke out, to which he himself 
(1270), together with a great part of his 
army, fell a sacriflee. In 1 297 be was canon- 
ized by Boniface VIII. 

Lotds XI., King of France, eldest son of 
C'harles VII., was born in 1423, and on his 
father’s death in 1461 he assumed the crown. 
His unscrupulous ambition soon caused a 
league headed by the dukes of Burgundy, 
Lorraine, and others, to be formed against 
him, but his craft and the promises of con- 
cessions which he made brought about the 
dissolution of the league. After the death 
of Charles the Bold of Burgundy before 
Nancy in 1477, Louis took possession by 
force of a considerable part of bis dominions 
as vacant fiefs of France, on account of 
which a w^ar arose between him and Maxi- 
milian of Austria, who had married Mary, 
the daughter of the deceased duke. It was 
eventually agreed that the dauphin should 
marry Margaret, daughter of Maximilian, 
and receive the counties of Artois and Bur- 
gundy. In 1481 Louis, who had been twice 
affected by apoplexy, haunted by the fear of 
death, shut himself up in his castle of Plesds^ 
leS' Tours, and gave himself over to super- 
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stitious and ascetic practices. He died in 
1483, The great object of Louis was the 
consolidation of France, the establishment 
of the royal power, and the overthrow of that 
of the great vassals, and in achieving this 
end he was very successful, although by 
most unscrupulous means. He encouraged 
manufactures and trade, and did much for 
the good of his kingdom, but was cold- 
hearted, cruel, and suspicious. Louis XI. 
was the first French monarch who assumed 
the title of Most Christian Kiny^ given him 
by the pope 1469. 

Louis XII., King of France from 1498 to 
1516, called by his subjects le P^re du Penpk, 
was Wn in 1 462. He was the son of Charles, 
duke of Orleans, grandson of Charles V. 
He divorced his first wife Jeanne, daughter 
of Ijouis XI., and married the widow of 
Charles VIII., thus uniting the Duchy of 
Brittany with the crown. In Italy he con- 
quered the Duchy of Milan, took possession 
of Genoa, and fought with Ferdinand the 
Catholic for the Kingdom of Naplea Louis 
took part in the League of Cambray against 
the Venetians, whom he defeated at Agna- 
dello in 1509. In 1510, however, he had to 
face the Holy Ijeague fonned against him 
!)>’ Julius II., Venice, Spain, England, and 
the Swiss; was beaten at Novara by the 
Swiss in 1513, and by the English at Guine- 
gate, and had to retreat out of Italy. At 
the age of fifty -three he married a second 
wife, Mary, the sister of Henry Vlll. of 
England, and died alx)ut three months 
afterwards (1.516) without male issue. Ho 
was succeeded by Francis I. 

Louis XIII., King of h'rauce, sumamed the 
JuHt^ the son of Henry IV., born 1601. He 
ascended the throne (1610) after the murder 
of his father, his mother (Maria de’ Medici) 
l^ing made guardian of her son and regent of 
the kingdom. In 1 61 4 Jxmis was declared of 
age, and married the year following Anne, 
daughter of Philip III. of Spain. His mother 
was now exiled from court, and excited 
a civil war, during which the Huguenots 
also rose in arms against the king. liouia 
gave himself up to the guidance of Cardinal 
Kichelieu. A peace was concluded in 1623, 
hut it was not of long continuance. Even- 
tually Bocfaelle, the headquarters of the 
Huguenots, was captured (1628), and the 
revolt, headed by the queen-mother, was 
broken by the defeat of the insurgents at 
C’astelnaudary (1632). Louis was now in- 
duced by Kichelieu to take part in the 
Thirty Years’ war, and obtained frequent 


successes over the Austrians and Spaniards, 
adding Roussillon, Alsaie, and tlie Duchy 
of Bar to France. He died in 1643. 

Louis XIV., King of Franco, known as 
Louis theOreaty son of Louis XIIL and Anne 
of Austria, was bom at St. Germain-en-Laye 
1638, and succeeded his father in 1643. His 
minority was occupied by the continuation 
of the wars against Austria; by the vic- 
tories of Condt^ — victories crowned by the 
Treaty of Westphalia; by the stniggloH of 
the parliament against the regent and I\la- 
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zarin; by the Moody troubles of the l^Vondo 
faction; the revolt of CondcS; &c. In 16.59 
peace was concluded with Si)aiii, and T.ouih 
married Maria Theresa, daughter of Philij» 
IV. of Spain. On the death of Ma/.arin in 
1661 Louis resolved to rule without a minis- 
ter. He reformed the administration and 
the taxes, and made the famous CJolbe-it 
superintendent, who aticoraplished a seri' s 
of financial reforms, created the ("ompany 
of the Indies, miule roads, canals, and 
founded manufactures. In 1662 he pur- 
chased Dunkirk for 5,000,600 livres from 
the needy Charles II. On the death of his 
father-in-law he claimed Franche- Combi 
and Flanders, and invaded those territories, 
Turenne and Cond^ leading his armies, in 
1667. In 1672 he declared war with Hol- 
land, and in a few weeks he had conquered 
three provinces; but the formation of the 
Grande Alliance between the Emperor, 
William of Orange, Spain, Denmark, Ac., 
checked his ambition. Still the Treaty of 
Nimeguen (1678) left Louis in posseiwion of 
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Franche 'Collate and a part of Flanders. 
Louis was now at the height of his glory, 
and the splendour of his court, adorned by 
whole groups of great generals, poets, phi- 
losophers, and notable men, far outshone 
that of other European courts. Maria 
Theresa having died in 1683, he secretly 
married Madame de Maintenon about 1684 
or 1685. She is said to have had a con- 
siderable part in the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, which drove so many indus- 
trious Protestants into exile. (See Nantes,) 
The League of Augsburg was now formed 
against Louis by Spain, Holland, England, 
Sweden, &c. A general war continued with 
frequent and severe losses to the French till 
the Peace of Ryswick (1697), by which 
Louis was to restore all his recent concjuests 
and most of the acquisitions made since the 
Peace of Nimeguen. The question of the 
Spanish Succession once more brought Louis 
into conflict with a united Europe. The 
principal episodes of the war were the vic- 
tories of Blenheim, Bamillies, and Malpla- 
quet, gained by Marlborough and Prince 
Eugbne. Hostilities were terminated by 
the Peace of Utrecht in 1 713, without alter- 
ing the relative position of the combatants. 
Louis died on the 1st of September, 1715, 
and was succeeded by his great-grandson 
Louis XV. I'lie brilliant reign of JH)ui8 
left France impoverished and most of her 
industries languishing. 

Louis XV., the great-grandson of Louis 
XIV., was bom 1710; commenced his reign 
in 1715, but did not actually assume the 
government himself till 1723. In the in- 
terval the country was under the regency 
of the Duke of Orleans (see OrUam)^ by 
whose folly, and by the rash financial schemes 
of John Law (see Law)^ it was brought to 
the verge of ruin. In 1726 Louis placed 
his tutor Cardinal Fleury at the head of 
the administration. In 1 726 he had married 
Maria, daughter of Stanislaus Leczynski, 
the dethroned king of Poland, and in 1733 
became involved in a war in support of his 
father-in-law’s claims. After two caraimigns 
he acquired for Stanislaus the Duchy of Lor- 
raine. After the death of Charles V 1. in 1 7 1 0 
the war of the Austrian Succession broke 
out, in which the victories of Count Maurice 
of Saxony gave new splendour to the French 
arms; and by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in 1748, France regained her lost colonies. 
Louis now began to sink into the grossest 
indolence and sensuality, abandoning the 
management of state affairs to Madame de 


Pompadour, who recklessly squandered the 
public money. From 1769 he was gov- 
erned by Madame du Barry, who is said to 
have cost the royal treasury in five years 
180,000,000 livres. The Seven Years’ war 
(1766-63), in which France was involved, 
brought severe losses and humiliations on the 
country, and transferred to Great Britain 
Canada, Ca{>e Breton, and other territories. 
Under the auspices of the Duke de Choiseul 
the Jesuits were expelled from France in 
1764. In 1771 a quarrel between the new 
prime-minister, the Duke d’Aiguillon, and 
the parliament induced the king to banish 
the members of the parliament from Paris, 
and soon after to abolish the parliaments 
entirely. Louis died in 1774 of small-pox, 
leaving a debt of £160,000,000 and a de- 
moralized kingdom. 

Louis XVI., King of France, grandson of 
Ijouis XV., was born 1754, and in 1770 
married Marie Antoinette of Austria. He 
ascended the throne in 1774. His moral 
character was far superior to that of the 
previous king; but his weakness and want 
of decision made liim very unfit for wielding 
the sceptre of a great country, especially 
at such a critical period. Pie could not 
comprehend the situation of affairs indeed, 
and had no thought of checking his personal 
extravagance; while the queen also gave 
herself up to her love of gaiety, and the 
festivals of Versailles and Petit Trianon 
were on a scale of lavish magnificence. At 
last, in 1789, all the grievances and discon- 
tents which had been gathering during a 
long period of misrule found vent; the popu- 
lace attacked and destroyed the Bastille; 
and the revolution was accomplished. In 
June 1791 the position of the king had 
become so perilous that he attempted to 
escape, but was intercepted at Varennes and 
forced to return. Amongst the events which 
followed were the attack of the populace 
of Paris on the royal palace, June 20, 1792; 
the king’s arrest in the national assembly, 
to which he had fled for refuge; finally, his 
trial before the convention, where he replied 
to the charges with dignity and presence of 
mind. (See Frame.) On January 16, 1793, 
he was declared guilty of a conspiracy against 
the freedom of the nation, by a vote of 690 
out of 719; on the 17th he was condemned 
to death, by a majority of only five in 721, 
and on the 21 st be was guillotined. 

Louis XVII., King of France, second son 
of Louis XVI., was born in 1785. On the 
death of his elder brother in 1789 he be- 
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LOUIS NAPOLEOK. 


came dauphin, was proclaimed king* by the 
royalists on the death of Louis XVI., was 
soon after separated from his mother, sister, 
and aunt, and delivered (1793) to a shoe- 
maker named Simon, a fierce Jacobin, who, 
with his wife, treated the young ('^apet with 
the most unfeeling barbarity. He survived 
this treatment only till June 8, 1795, when 
he died at the age of ten years and two 
months. 

Louis XVIII., King of France, third son 
of the dauphin, the son of Louis XV., was 
born in 1755, and died 1824. At the acces- 
sion of his brother Louis XVI. in 1774 he 
received the title of Monsieur. He favoured 
the Ke volution in its first stages, and se- 
cured the extended representation of the 
Third Estate. He lost his popularity, how- 
ever, fled from Paris the same night as the 
king, and by taking another route reached 
the frontier in safety. After the death of 
LouisX VI. Monsieur proclaimed his nephew 
King of France as Louis X VII., and in 1795 
he was himself j)roclaimed by the emigrants 
King of France and of Navarre. For many 
years he led a wandering life, supported by 
foreign courts and by some friends of the 
house of Lourbon. He at last took refugt^ 
in England in 1807, and lived there till the 
fall of Napoleon opened the way for him to 
the French throne. He entered Paris in 
May, 1814; had t() fly on NaiK)leon’8 e8ca|)e 
from Elba, but was replaced on the throne 
by the Allies after Waterloo. He was weak 
in character, but gained considerable esteem 
and affection. 

Louis, St., a city of the United States. 
See St. Louis. 

Louisburg, a seaport of (-ape Breton, 
province of Nova Scotia, Canada, on the 
8.E. side of the island. It was strongly 
fortified under the French; but was taken 
by the British in 1745 and again in 1758, 
the island being ceded to them in 1763. It 
has a fine harbour with a lighthouse on the 
east head ; is a port of call for steamers, but 
the inhabitants consist of only a number of 
fishermen. Pop. 1588. 

Louis d'Or (lb -S dor ; Fr. , * a Louis of gold ’), 
or simply Louis, a gold coin of France, first 
struck in 1640, in the reign of Louis XIII., 
and continuing to be coined till 1795. It 
ranged in value from about 16«. Id. to 18«. 
9|(i. stg. In 1810 the louis d’or was re- 
placed by the napoleon of 20 francs, or 15«. 
lOJ. stg., and when the coin was again 
struck under the restoration the same value 
(20 francs) was retained. 
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Louisiade Archipelago, a group of three 
small islands and a number of islets off the 
s.E. extremity of New (luiuea. They be- 
came a British p<i8ses8ion in 1885. 

Louisiana (Ib-iz-i-an'a), one of the South- 
ern ITnited Statesof America, bounded north 
by Arkansas, north-east and east by Missis- 
8ip[)i, from which it is partly separated by 
the river of that name, south-east and south 
by the Gulf of Mexico, and west by Texas, 
from which it is separatf)d chieffy by the 
Babino. It btw an area of 48,720 scpiaro 
miles. The surface is generally flat and 
low; the delta of the Mississippi, and the 
land along that river, having to bo protected 
from inundation by levies or artificial em- 
bankments. The coast is a low swampy 
region producing large quantities of rice 
aiul sugar-cane; towards the north and 
north-west, where the highest elevation is 
reached, the land is less pnxhictivo, but 
bears vuluidJo tiinl)er. ^Jdie chief rivers 
are the Mississippi, which runs for about 
600 miles along the border «)f and through 
the state; the lied Kiver, whi('h crosses the 
state diagonally and forms an important 
avenue of inland commerce; the Washita, 
Snldne, Pearl, A-c,, all navigable. I'here 
are also numerous ‘bayous’ or secondary 
outlets of the rivers of much im})ortance 
for both navigation and drainage purposes, 
the chief of which are the Atchafalaya with 
its series of lakes, the bayou I'eche, bayou 
de Large, bayou La Fourche, and bayou 
Btnuf. Ntimerous lakes and lagoons are 
Scattered ov(‘r the state, mostly land-locked 
bays and expansions of rivtu's. ^J’bo climate 
is semi-tropical, and the rainfall heavy along 
the coast, ( -oal, iron, sulphiir, and rock-salt 
are found; the chief agricidtural products are 
cotton, sugar, rice, maize, and tobacco. Free 
education is established, and the University 
of Louisiana, at Baton liougo, and other in- 
stitutions are devoted to tb(^ higher educa- 
tion. 'I’here are about 1400 miles of rail- 
way. The capital is Baton llouge, but New 
Orleans is much the largest town. Loui- 
siana was colonized by the French in 1 699, 
and was ceded in 1717 to a chartered com- 
pany, one of the schemes of the notorious 
Law. Inl720itwa8 resumed by the crown ; 
in 1768 it was ceded by France to Hpain; in 
1800 re-ceded to France; and in 1803 pur- 
chased from France by the United Btates. 
It was admitted into the Union in 1812. 
Pop. in 1890, 1,118,587; in 1900, 1,381,627, 
about a half being coloured. 

Louis Napoleon. See Napoleon III. 
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IiOuiB Phili|ype, King of the French, bom 
at Paris 1773; di^ at Claremont, England, 
1850. He was the eldest son of Duke Louis 
Philippe Joseph of Orleans, surnamed ^Iga- 
lit4 (see Orlmns)^ and during his father’s 
lifetime he was known as Duke of CJhartres. 
He entered the army in 1791, and favour- 
ing the popular cause in the Revolution he 
tfiok part in the battles of Valmy and Je- 
mappes; was present at the bombardment 
of Venloo and Maestricht, and distinguished 
himself at Neerwinden. Dumouricz had 
formed a scheme for placing him on the 
throne asaconstitntional monarch, and being 
included in the order of arrest directed 
against Dumouriez, in 1793, he took refuge 
within the Austrian territory. For twenty- 
one years he remained exiled from France, 
living in various European countries, and in 
America. He had become Duke of Orleans 
on the death of his father in 1793, and in 
1 809 he married the daughter of Ferdinand 
IV. of Naples. After the fall of Na|K>leon I. 
he returned to France, and was reinstated 
in his rank and property. At tlie Revolu- 
tion of July, 1830, he was made Mieuteuant- 
general of the kingdom,’ and in August 
became king of the French. He reigned for 
eighteen years (see when the Revolu- 

tion of 1848 drove him from the throne to 
England where he remained till his death. 

Louis-Quatorze Style (lo-e-ka-torz), the 
name given to a style of architecture and 
internal ornamentation 
prevalent in IVance in 
the reign of Louis XIV., 
specially applied to pa- 
laces and large man- 
sions, Externally the 
forms are classical, free- 
ly treated, and rustica- 
tion is much employed; 
the windows are larger 
and the rooms more 
lofty and spacious than 
in buildings of the period 
immediately preceding, 
and there is generally 
an effort at sumntuo\i8 
elegance. The palace of 
Versailles and the east 
front of the Louvre are 
prominent examples of the style. The 
most characteristic features of the liouis- 
Quatorze style, however, are seen in the 
internal ornamental decoration, the great 
medium of which was gilt stucco-work, and 
its most striking characteristics are an in- 


finite play of light and shade, and a certain 
disregard of symmetry of parts and of sym- 
metrical arrangement. The characteristic 
details are the scroll and shell. The classical 
ornaments, and all the 
elements of the Cincpie- 
cento, from which the 
Louis - Quatorze pro- 
ceeded, are admitted 
under peculiar treat- 
ment, or as accessories; 
the panels are formed 
by chains of scrolls, the 
concave and convex al- 
ternately; some clothed 
with an acanthus folia- 
tion, others j>laiD. — The 
name Louu-Qulnze (lo- 
e-kanz) is given to the 
variety of this style 
which prevailed in 
France during the reign 
of Louis XV. In it 
the want of symmetry 
in the details, and of symmetrical arrange 
ment, which characterize the Louis XIV. 
style, are carried to an extreme. It is 
crowded with meaningless })art8 devoid of 
beauty and expression. 

Louisville (loi-vil or lo'is-vil), a city of 
theU. States, the commercial capital of Ken- 
tucky and county seat of Jefferson county, 
on tlie south bank of the Ohio, immediately 
above the falls. It has a river frontage of 
8 miles, and is connected with the towns of 
New Albany and Jeffersonville on the op- 
posite bank of the river, in the state of In- 
diana, by a bridge 5218 feet long. A canal 
2h miles long carries the river traffic round 
the falls or rapids. In addition to the river 
traffic an enormous trade is carried on by 
railway, tobact'o, whisky, pork, and flour 
being among the chief articles. I'he manu- 
factures are imj)ortant and varied. The prin- 
cipal publics buildings are a fine court house, 
the city-hall, the public library, the jail, 
a custom-house, and four spacious market- 
houses, besides churches, asylums, and liter- 
ary and scientific institutions. There are 
four medical colleges. An artesian well 
2066 feet deep, having a daily flow of 330,000 
gallons, forms part of the city water- works. 
Fop. (1900), 204,731. 

Louie (lo-lft")» a- town of Portugal, pro- 
vince and 9 miles n.n.w. of Algarve. It 
has the ruins of a Moorish castle, and is 
surrounded by a Moorish wall. Pop. 
22,511. 
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Panel in the Loui»- 
Quinsse style. 
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Lonrdes (lord), a French town, dep. of 
HauteS'Pyr^n^, on the Gave de Pan. In 
1858 a peasant girl declared that she had 
been favoured with visions of the Virgin 
Mary in a cave in the neighbourho^ 
Since then pilgrims have docked to Lourdes, 
and a church, convent, and other buildings 
have been erected in connection with the 
cave. Pop. 8708. 

Louren90 Marques. See Belagoa Bay. 

Louse, the common name of a genus 
{PedieiUus) of apterous insects, parasitic on 
man and other aniifials. The common louse 
is furnished with a simple eye or ocellus, on 
each side of a distinctly differentiated head, 
the under surface of which bears a suctorial 
mouth. There is little distinction between 
the thorax and abdomen, but the segments 
of the former carry three pairs of legs. The 
legs are short, with short claws or with two 
opposing hooks, affording a very firm hold. 
The body is flattened and nearly trans- 
parent, composed of eleven or twelve dis- 
tinct segments. The young pass through no 
metamorphosis, and their multiplication is 
extremely rapid. Most, if not all, mam- 
mals are infested by lice, each liaving gener- 
ally its own peculiar species, and sometimes 
having two or three. Three species are said 
to belong to man, viz. P. vvUimenti (body- 
louse), capith (head-louse), and P. puhim 
(crab-louse). 

Louth, a municipal lx)rough of England, 
in Lincolnshire, on the Lud, 27 miles e.n.e. 
Lincoln, giving name to a pari, division. 
Carpets, soap and candles, i^icultural im- 
plements, and oil-cake are manufactured. 
Acanal extends to the Humber. Pop. 051 8. 

Louth, the smallest county in Ireland, in 
the province of Ijeinster, bounded by the 
Irish Sea and the counties of Armagh, 
Monaghan, and Meath; length, 28 miles; 
breadth, 18 miles; comprising 204,123 tveres, 
of which 170,000 acres are under tillage or 
in pasture. In its coast-line are Oarlingford 
liough, Dundalk Bay, and the estuary of 
the Boyne. On the north it is rugged and 
mountainous, but in all other parts level or 
undulating. The soil is generally fertile, 
excepting on the elevated tracts. Linen is 
manufactured, and there is also some cot- 
ton-spinning. The fisheries are important. 
Louth returns two members to parliament 
— one for North Louth, the other for South 
Louth. Drogheda and Dundalk ( the con n ty 
town) are the principal towns. Pop. 65,741. 

Loutherbourg (Ib'ter-bbrg), or more cor- 
rectly, Lutheebubg, Philip James, a 
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painter and engraver, Wn at Straaburg 
in 1740j died near London in 1812. lu 
1771 he settled in London, and in 1782 he 
was made an Academician. As a landscape- 
painter he had deserved celebrity, and he 
excelled in battle-pieces. His etchings wore 
also highly esteemed. 

Louvain (lb- van; Flemish, Lcuvm; Ger- 
man, Li) wen) f a town of Belgium, in the pro- 
vince of Brabant, on the Dyle, 16 miles east 
by north of Brussels. It forms almost a per- 
fect circle; diameter nearly 2 miles. The 
area is now too large for the populutiou, and 
the town contains gartlens and cultivated 
fields. The ramparts have been converted 
into promenades. Among the more notice- 
able public buildings are the H5tel de Ville, 
one of the richest and most beautiful (Gothic 
buildings in the world; and the church 
of St. 1‘eter, built at the end of the 14 th 
century, an edifice of vast extent, and rich 
in works of art. Louvain possesses a uni- 
versity, formerly of European reputation, 
and still attended by 1500 students. The 
town was formerly the ca[>ital of Brabant, 
and contained 200,000 inhabitants; present 
jK>p. 41,154. 

Louverture. See TouMatnt-Jjonrrrtnre. 

Louviers (Ib-vi-a), a town in France, in 
the department of Eure, 17 miles south of 
Bouen. The staple manufacture is woollen 
goods and woollen yarn. Pop. 9660. 

Louvois (Ib-vwa), FiiANgois Michel Lk- 
TELLiEH, Marquis de, minister of war to 
Louis XIV., son of the (Chancellor Letellier, 
bom at Paris 1 641, died 1691. He obtained 
the reversion of the office of secretary of war 
litdd by bis father, and became sole minis- 
ter of war in 1666. He effoctod tpiite a 
revolution in the art of disciplining, dis- 
tributing, equipping, and provisioning ar- 
mies, and his aciministratiun was brilliant. 
It was partly by his advice that the Edict of 
Nantes was revoked in 1685, and the Pala- 
tinate was devastated in 1689. His arro- 
gance had long rendered him odious to 
Louis, and his death was regarded as a 
relief by his master. Liouvois’s organization 
of the army lasted till the Empire; but be 
also undid the work of Colbert, and de- 
stroyed the commerce of France. 

Louvre (Ib'ver), a dome- turret rising from 
thereof of a hall or other apartment, formerly 
open at the sides, but now generally glazed. 
Louvres were originally intended to allow the 
smoke to escape when the fire was kindled 
in the middle of the room. Jjoinre win’ 
dow is the name given to a window in a 
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church tower, partially closed by slabs or 
sloping boards or bars called louvre hoards 
(corrupted into luffer or lever boards)^ which 



are placed across to exclude the rain, while 
allowing the sound of the bell to pass. 

Louvre, the old royal palace at Paris, 
said to have been a royal residence in tlie 
reign of Dagobert, 628. Francis 1. erected 
that part of the palace which is now called 
the old Louvre^ and the buildings have been 
enlarged and adorned by successive kings, 
j)articularly Louis XIV. The neio Louvre 
begun by Napoleon I. was completed by 
Napoleon III. in 1857. The whole group 
of buildings is distinguished by its great 
extent, and by its elegant and sumptiums 
architecture. It contains museums of paint- 
ings, drawings, engravings, bronze anti<]ucs, 
scul ptures, ancient and modern, together with 
sjxicial colk'ctions of antiquities, and an eth- 
iK)graphi(!al collection. It was greatly in- 
jured by the (.Wimunists in May 1871, the 
Richelieu pavilion, containing the imperial 
library of 90,000 volumes and many precious 
MSS., having been entirely destroyed. 

Lov'age, a herbac^eous perennial umbel- 
liferous plant, genua Lujusticmiij widely 
distributed throughout temperate regions. 
L, officinale^ common lovage, is sometimes 
used as an aromatic stimulant. L, scoti- 
CMW, found on the sea-coasts of Scotland, is 
occasionally used as a pot-herb. 

LoVat, Simon Frazkr, Lord, second 
son of Thomas Frazer of Beaufort, after- 
wards twelfth Lord Lovat; born 1667, be- 


headed at Tower Hill, London, 1747. In 
1 699, on the death of his father, he assumed 
the title of Lord Lovat, to which on the 
death of the eleventh Lord Lovat his father 
had acquired a disputed claim. To secure 
the estates he effected a forced marriage 
with the Dowager Lady Lovat, for which 
he was outlawed and forced to take refuge 
in France. After a varied life of intriguing, 
first on the Hanoverian side and next on the 
Stuart, and a long imprisonment, his title, 
winch had been objected to in various elec- 
tions, was decided in Ifis favour by the 
(kmrt of Session in 1730. On the outbreak 
of the rebellion of 174.5, Ix^vat acted with 
his usual duplicity, sending his son to fight 
for the Pretender, while he himself re- 
mained at home, protesting his loyalty to 
the Hanoverian bouse. This conduct 
brought him to trial for treason, and re- 
sulted in his execution. 

Love Apple. See Tomato. 

Love-bird, a name given to a genus of 
birds {Aijapornis or PdttacUla) of the par- 
rot family. 1'hey are a beautiful grouf), 
consisting of very diminutive species, found 
in America, Africa, and Australia. They 
receive their name from the great attach- 
ment shown to each other by the male and 



Swin<U*ni\ l.oM' I. ini {pHttncflla tnniult riiiann). 

female birds. Svvindeni’s love-binl is barely 
6 inches in length. 

Love-feast. See A (/ape. 

Lovelace, Richard, a poet and dramatic 
writer, son of Sir William Lovelace of Nor- 
wich, where he was born in 1618. He was 
distinguished by his fidelity to Charles I., 
in whose interest he expended his whole 
fortune, and died in poverty, 1658. His 
poems w^ere light and elegant amatory pieces. 
He wrote two plays, the Scholar, a comedy, 
and the Soldier, a tragedy. 
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Lover, Samuel, novelist, poet, and musical 
composer, was lK)rn in Dublin in 1797, and 
died in 1868. He first devoted bis atten- 
tion to painting, but afterwards turned 
to literature, and wrote novels, which he 
illustrated with his own pencil, dramas, 
operettas, and songs, which he set to music. 
Among his works are Legends and Stories 
of Ireland (1832-84); Rory O’More, a novel 
(1837); Songs and Ballads (1839); Handy 
Andy, a novel (1842); Treasure Trove, a 
novel (1844). The Angels’ Whisper, Molly 
Bawn, and the Low-backed Car are among 
his most popular songs. 

Low Church, a name given to a section 
of the Church of England whose opinions 
are opposed to those of the High Church 
party, and are esj^ecially hostile to ritualism 
and sacerdotalism. See Hhjh Church. 

Low Countries. See 

Lowe (lo), Sir Hudson, lieutenant-general 
in the British army; born at (ialway 1769, 
died 1844. He entered the army at* an 
early age, and served in various campaigns. 
In IHKi he wiis attached to the army of 
Bliieher, and he took part in the inviisi»»n 
of France tiie following year. On tlie fall 
of ISapoleon he was aj)])ointcd governor of 
St. Helena, and intruKted with tho care of 
the ex-emperor. He incurred the averilon 
of Napoleon, and many charges of undue 
severity were brought against him which 
were subsequently refuted. Sir Hudson was 
allowe<l, however, to die in poverty. His 
Letters and Journals were published in 
1852. 

Lowe, lloUKRT. See Sherbrooke, Vlacount. 

Low'ell, a city of the United States, in 
Massachusetts, on the right hank of the 
Merrimack, 25 miles N.n.w. from Boston, 
neatly and substantially built of brick, aud 
chiefly remarkable for being a lea^iiug seat 
of the cotton manufacture. There are also 
e.xtensive bleaclieries, large machine-shops, 
fiaper and chemical works, kc. Its machinery 
is largely driven by water-power supplied by 
tho Merrimack, which here falls 33 feet. 
Seven railways centre in the place. Pop. 
(1900), 94,969. 

Lowell, J AME8 Russell, American author, 
born in 1819 at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
graduated at Harvard College in 1838, and 
at Harvard Law School in 1840. In 1841 
he published asinall volumeof j:>oems entitled 
A Y ear’s Life, and became a regular con- 
tributor to various journals, including the 
Boston Courier, in which appeared the first 
series of the Biglow Pajters, mainly a satire 
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on slavery and the Mexican war. In 1851 
he travelled in Europe, and in 1855 suc- 
ceeded Longfellow as professor of modern 
languages and belles-lettres at Harvard. 
From 1857 to 18G2 he wrote many essays 
for the Atlantic Monthly, founded by 
Holmes, Longfellow, Emerson, and himself, 
and of which he was the first editor. He 
wjis joint-editor of the North American Re- 
view from 1863 to 1872. In 1877 he was 
appointed American minister at Madrid, 
and in 1880 be was transferred to London, 
whence he was recalled in 1885. He was 
very poj)ular in Britain, was made D.C.L. 
of Oxford, LL.D. of Cambridge, and rect<*r 
of St. Andrews University. He died in 
1891. Besides his poems, of which numer- 
ous editions have been published, and the 
Biglow Papers, his chief works are: Con- 
versations on some of the Old Poets; Among 
my Books; My Study Windows; Domo- 
cnicy, and other Addresses, &o. His first 
wife, Maria White Lowell (1821-1853), 
wjia a poet of considerable merit ; a volume 
of her i)oeiu8 was privately printed after 
her death. 

Lowestoft, a seaport, municipal borough, 
aud watering-place of England, county of 
SuflFolk, occupying the most easterly point 
of the kingdom. Since the construction of 
a harbour, piers, ami dock, Lowestoft has 
risen to be a thriving town, and a chief seat 
of the fishing industry. The harliour is 
I)artly formed by two piers 1300 feet long, 
and there i.s a fine esplanade. Tlicre are 
many Hurnmer visitorH. Pop. (1901 ), 29,842. 

Lowth, Rorkrt, English ])relato, born in 
1710, died in 1787. F'ducated at Winches- 
ter School and Oxfoid University, ho was 
chosen j)rofeH8or of poetry in tlio latter in 
1741. In 1744 ho was a})pointe(l rector of 
Ovington in Hampshire. In 17.53 he pub- 
lished his lectures on ’Bhe Bacred Poetry of 
the Hel>re*w8, and hecaiiie famous as one of 
the first Biblical critics of his age. Prefer- 
ments flowed rapidly upon him; and he 
became successively Bishop of Limerick, 
prebend of Durham, Bishop of St. David’s, 
of Oxford, and of London. In 1778 ho 
published Isaiah, a New Translation, with 
a preliminary dissertation and notes, which 
contributed to extend his fame. 

Lowther HilU (lou'iAer), a range of Scot- 
tish hills extending across the south of Lan- 
arkshire aud north of Dumfriesshire to tho 
southern borders of Peebles and Selkirk 
shires. Highest summits (Ireen Lowther 
(2403 feet) and Lowther Hill (2377 feet). 
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IiOzodromio Curve, the path of a ship 
when her course is directed constantly to- 
wards the same point of the compass, in a 
direction oblique to the equator, so as to 
cut all the meridians at equ^ angles. 
Mariners usually speak of lines of this kind 
as rhumbs. 

Loyalty Islands, a group of islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, immediately east of New 
(/aledonia, of which French colony they are 
appendagea They consist of the islands 
Uwea, Lifu, and Mari, with many small 
islands. Total area, 841 square miles. Pop. 
about 14,000. 

Loyola, Ignatius, original name Inigo 
Loi*kz dk Rkoalde, the founder of the order 
of the Jesuits, was descended of a no)>le 
Biscayan family, bom at the castle of 



lioyola, Guipuscoa, in 1491, died 1556. Ho 
was attached in his youth as a page to the 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella, and trained 
up in all the vices and frivolities peculiar to 
his position. When still a young man he 
entered the army, and during the defence of 
Pampeluna in 1521 against the French he 
was severely wounded, andalongand tedious 
confinement was the result. The only books 
he found to relievo its tedium were books of 
devotion and the lives of saints. This course 
of reading induced a fit of mystical devotion 
in which he renounced the world, made a 
formal visit to the shrine of the Virgin at 
Montserrat, and vowed himself her ^ight 
(1522). Alter his dedication he made a 


pilgrimage to Rome and Jerusalem, and 
from 1524 to 1527 attended the schools and 
universities of Barcelona, Alcala, and Sala- 
manca. In 1528 he went to Paris, where 
he went through a seven years' course of 
general and theological training. Here in 
1534 he formed -the first nucleus of the 
society which afterwards became so famous, 
Francois Xavier, professor of philosophy, 
Lainez, and others having in conjunction 
with Loyola bound themselves together to 
devote themselves to the care of the church 
and the conversion of infidels. Rome ulti- 
mately became their head-quarters, when 
Loyola submitted the plans of his new order 
to Paul HI., who, under certain limitations, 
confirmed it in 1640. (See Jemits.) Loyola 
continued to reside in Rome and govern the 
society he had constituted till his death. He 
was beatified in 1607 by Paul V., and canon- 
ized in 1622 by Gregory XV. 

Loz^re (lo-zS.r), a department of Southern 
France, bounded by Haute-Loire, Cantal, 
Ardhche, Gard, and Aveyron; area, 1996 
sq. miles. The department is generally 
mountainous; highest peak, Mount Lozhre, 
rising 4884 feet. The general character of 
the department is pastoral, immense num- 
bers of sheep and goats being reared. The 
rivers Allier, Lot, and Tarn rise within the 
department, wliich belongs to the basins of 
the Loire, the RhOne, and the Garonne. 
Neither manufactures nor trade have made 
much progress. The capital is Mende. 
Pop. 128,866. 

Luala'ba, a river in the interior of 
Southern Africa forming a portion of the 
Upper Congo. 

Lubbock, Sir John, fourth bart., F.R.S., 
LL.D., D.C.L., born in London 1834; joined 
his father’s banking business in 1848; part- 
ner in 1856; entered parliament in 1870 for 
Maidstone; represented London University 
from 1880 till 1900, when he was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Avebury. He is an 
authority on finance and education, and his 
name is associated with several important 
public measures, such as the Bank Holiday 
and Ancient Monuments Acts. He is also 
distinguished as a man of science, being 
author of Prehistoric Times; Origin of 
Civilization; Origin and Metamorphoses of 
Insects; British Wild Flowers in their Re- 
lation to Insects; Ants, Bees, and Wasps ; 
Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves; The Pleas- 
ures of Life; &o. His father, Sir John 
William, bom 1803, died 1865, was a well- 
known banker, and published several soien- 
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tific works of considerable value in their 
day, chiefly relating to astronomy. 

Lubeck (lil'bek), one of the free towns of 
Germany, and a constituent of the German 
Empire, stands on a low ridge at the oonflu> 
euce of the Wackenitz with the Trave, 38 
miles north-east of Hamburg, and 12 miles 
from the Gulf of Liibeck, a bay of the Bal- 
tic. It was formerly surrounded by walla 
and bastions, which have been levelled down 
and convei*ted into pleasant walks; but it 
is still entered by four gates, and furnishes 
striking specimens of the architecture of the 
15th and Kith centuries. Among the build- 
ings are, the cathedral, a structure of red 
brick, begun in 1173, surmounted by two 
spires 410 feet high, and containing a choir- 
screen regarded as one of the finest speci- 
mens of wood-carving in existence; the 
Marienkirche (St. Mary’s Church), a fine 
specimen of early Gothic, the .^Egidienkirche 
(St. Giles’ Church), and the Petrikirche (St 
Peter’s Church); the town or senate house, 
an ancient Gothic building; the Hospital of 
the Holy Ghost (13th century); the Hol- 
stein Gate, with its two lofty towers; &c. 
There is a public library of about 100,000 
vols. The manufactures are comparatively 
unimportant, but the trade is extensive, es- 
pecially with Hamburg, the Baltic ports, 
and the interior of Germany. Liibeck pos> 
sesses a territory of llfl S(j. miles, and in- 
cludes the jK)rt of Travemiinde, and several 
isolated jwrtions in Holstein and Lauen- 
burg. It has a senate of 14 members and 
a council of burgesses of 120 members. It 
became an imperial free city in 1220, and 
about thirty years later it became the head 
of the Hanseatic League. (See Jlame 
Towns.) Pop. of the town (1900), 82,098; 
of the territoiy, 96,775. 

Lubke (lub'ke), Wilhelm, art historian, 
bom at Dortmund in Westphalia, 1826; 
professor of architecture at Berlin in 1857; 
of art-history at Zurich in 1861, at Stuttgart 
in 1866; called to a similar post at Karlsruhe 
in 1886. Author of a History of Art, 
History of Sculpture, &c. He died in 1893. 

Lublin, a town of Russian Poland, capital 
of the government of Lublin, 60 miles south- 
east of Warsaw. It is well built, has manu- 
factures of cloth, candles, soap, &c., and a 
large trade. Among notable buildings are 
the cathedral, dating from the 13th century, 

and the town-halL Pop. 53,137 The 

government has an area of 6499 sq. miles; 
pop. 931,597. 

Lubricant, any substance applied to sur- 
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faces that work against each other, to 
diminish friction. Lubricants may be either 
solid, semi-liquid, or liquid, riumbago, 
grease, animal, vegetable, and mineral oils, 
simple or variously compounded, are the 
substances used. 

Luca Giordano (also called Luca Fa 
Presto). See Giordano, 

Lucan, in full Marcus Annaiub Luca- 
NUS, a Roman poet, nephew of the iihiloso- 
pher Seneca, born at Corduba, in Spain, 
about A.D. 38. Lucan went to Rome when 
a child, and having obtained celebrity at an 
early age by his talents, excited the jealousy 
of Nero, who himself aspired to literary 
honours, and was forbidden by the tyrant 
to recite in public. This induced Lucan to 
join the conspiracy of I’iso. The plot was 
discovered, and Lucan died by having his 
veins opened (a.1). 66). Of his poems only 
his l^harsalia, an unfinished description of 
the civil war between (^msar and Pornpey, 
has come down to us. It possesses the high- 
est jKjetical excellencies disfigured by great 
faults, which are easily explained by the 
youth of the author, and the fact that it 
prolmbly did in)t receive his final revision. 

Lucan, Gbohok (’hahleb Bingham, Kaul 
OK, born 1800, died 1888. He entered the 
army in 1816; accompanied the Russian 
army as a voluitteer in 1828; succeeded his 
father 1839; was elected an Irish represen- 
tative peer in 1840; was commander of a 
cavalry division in the Crimea, and wounded 
before Sebastopol. His name is conspicuously 
associated with the Balaklava charge of the 
Light Brigade. He was lieutenant-general 
in 1858; general in 1865; and field-marshal 
in 1887. 

Lucania, an ancient division of B. Italy, 
which extended across from the Tyrrhenian 
Sea to the G ulf of Tarentum. The Lucanians 
were a branch of the Bamuite nation, and 
were subdued by the Romans in B.o. 272. 
Lucania comprised the modern province of 
Basilicata, the greater part of Frincipato 
Citeriore, and the north part of Calabria. 

Lucayos. See liahumas. 

Lucca, a town of Italy, capital of a pro- 
vince of same name, stands near the left 
bank of the Serchio, 37 miles n.n.w. Flor- 
ence. It is well-built, with well-preserved 
fortifications and many interesting churches, 
including the cathedral of B. Martino. ITie 
Palazzo Pubblico, formerly the Ducal Palace, 
contains a picture-gallery. The manufac- 
tures consist chiefly of silk goods, woollen 
cloth, and oriental fezes. Pop. 72,971. First 
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an Etruscan, then a Ligurian town, Lucca 
afterwards became a Homan colony. It sub- 
sequently was annexed to the Frankish and 
German empires, and early in the 12th cen- 
tury, along with its territory, became a re- 
public. Luring the middle ages its history 
is intimately connected with that of Florence 
and Pisa. It was occupied by the French 
in 1799, and together with Piombino was 
formed into a principality in 1805, and given 
by Napoleon to his sister Elise. The Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1814 erected it into a 
duchy, and gave it to the Infanta Maria 
Louisa, duchess of Parma, whose son ceded 
it to ''J’uscany. In 1800 it became part of 
the Kingdom of Italy. — The province of 
Lucca is bounded N. by Massa e Carrara 
and Modena, E, by Firenze, ft. by Pisa, w. 
by the Mediterranean; area, 577 sq. miles. 
It is mountainous in the north, but, on the 
whole, is better cultivated than most parts 
of Italy. Silk, oil, corn, and fruits are the 
chief productions. Poi). 318,610. 

Lucena (lii-tha'na), a city of Spain, in 
Andalusia, in the province and 30 miles 
ft.H.K. of Cordova. Pop. 19,882. 

Lucera (lo-chVra; ancient Luceria)^ a 
town of South Italy, province of I<\)ggia, 
1 1 miles w.N.w. of Foggia. The principal 
edifices are a cathedral, once a niosijue, the 
castle, an interesting example of a medheval 
stronghold, &c. Pop. 14,832. 

Lucema'ria (Latin, luccrna, a lamp), the 
typical example of the Lucernarid.'e, an 
order of the llydrozoa, nearly allied to tho 
Medusidffi or jelly-fishes. The most familiar 
member is the Lucrrmirla auricUfn, a little 
organism somewhat bell-shaped, and which 
is frequently found adhering by tho smaller 
end to sea-weeds, &c. In the centre of the 
bell- shaped end is an opening into the 
ctavity of the body, which is the stomach. 
It can detach itself at wdll ami swim freely 
about by contracting and expanding the 
bell -shaped disc or ‘umbrella,’ as it is techni- 
cally called. 

Lucerne, Luzkkn (ld-8ern',lb'tsern), acity 
of Switzerland, capital of a canton of the 
same name, beautifully situated on the mar- 
gin of Lake Lucerne and on the Keuss, 
where it emerges from the lake. On the 
land side the town is surrounded by walls 
and watch-towers, and the river is spanned 
by four bridges, two of which ture roofed-in 
and covered with ancient paintings. The 
Court Church, Jesuit Church, and the town- 
house are among the moat interesting build- 
ings, the latter containing a picture gallery 


and museum. The *Lioa of Lucerne,’ a 
monument by Thorwaldsen to the Swiss 
guards who fell in Paris in 1792 while de- 
fending the Tuileries,and the glacier-garden, 
containing relics of the ice period, are objects 
of interest. Lucerne is one of the three 
seats of the Swiss Diet, has an important 
grain market and manufactures of silk and 
cotton fabrics, and of carriages. Pop. 
29,633.— The canton is bounded by the 
cantons of Aargau, Zug, Schwyz, Un- 
terwalden, and Bern; area, 587 square 
miles. The surface is very much broken 
by raiuihcations of the Bernese Alps, but 
none rise above the line of perpetual snow. 
The Tomlishorn, the culminating point of 
Mount Pilatus, and of the canton, is 7116 
feet above sea-level. The chief rivers are 
the Kcuss, the Aa, Suren, Wigger, &c. 
Lucerne is well supplied with lakes. Within 
its own boundaries it has those of Sempach 
and Baldegg, with many more of smaller 
size; with Zug it shares the Lake of Zug, 
and with Unterwalden and Schwyz the 
Lake of Lucerne. ’Lhe soil generally is 
fertile. The pastures are extensive and 
excellent. German is the language spoken, 
and by far greater part of the inhabitants 
profess tho Roman Catholic religion. Pop. 
146,474. 

Lucerne, Lake of, Vierwaldstatter- 
See, or Lake of the Four Forest 
(J ANTONS, a Swiss lake bounded by the 
cantons of Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, 
and Lucerne, and noted for its magnifi- 
cent scenery and historical associations. It 
is nearly cruciform in shape, the bays of 
Lucerne, Kiissnacht, and Alpnach forming 
the head and arms, while the foot is formed 
by the bay of liuochs and lake of UrL 
Length from liUcerne to Fliielen 27 miles, 
from Alpnach to Kiissnacht at the extremi- 
ties of the arms about 14 miles; width from 
1 to 3 miles; greatest depth 510 feet. 

Lucerne {Sledicayo), a genus of legu- 
minous plants containing at least ninety 
species. The purple medick {M. saliva) is a 
\'aluable pasture and forage plant exten- 
sively cultivated in some of the chalky dis- 
tricts of England and France, and also in 
America. It is perennial and yields two 
or mi^re crops in the year. In California 
it is known by the Spanish name of Al- 
falfa. 

Lucia, St., a Christian virgin-martyr of 
Syracuse who lived in the reign of Diocle- 
tian. She is the patroness of the labouring 
poor, and is invoked for eye disease. 
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Lucia, St., Bat op, an almost landlocked 
bay on the coast of Zululand, s. South 
Africa, lat. 28“ a. 

Lacia, St. one of the British West India 
Islands, about 80 miles north-west of Bar- 
badoes; area al>out 240 square miles. It 
is of volcanic origin, and has generally an 
elevated, nigged, and mountainous surface. 
It is very fertile, and has some splendid 
scenery, and the climate is healthy for the 
tropics. The chief exports are sugar, rum, 
and cocoa. Castries, the capital, has a good 
harbour, and is a fortified naval coaling- 
station. Pop. 49,895, of whom about 1000 
are white. 

Lu'cian, a Greek satirist and humorist, 
who was bom at Samosata, on the banks of 
the Euphrates, and lived between a.d. 120 
and 200. Little is known of his life, but he 
is said to have made money as a rhetorician 
or a lawyer, to have spent much time in 
travelling, and to have lived for long inter- 
vals in Athena. His works are of a witty 
and satirical character, the most popular 
being those known as the Dialogues, in 
which he ridicules the popular mytliology 
and the philosophical sects, par ticularly his 
Dialogues of the (hxis and of the Dead. 

Lucifer (or in Greek, /V<o.sy>Aoroa, both 
meaning lujhl'hearfr)^ a name anciently 
given to the planet Venus as the morning 
star. The term is used figuratively by 
Isaiah (xiv. 12) and applied to the Baoy Io- 
nian king, but it was mistaken by the 
commentators for a reference to Satan. 

Lucifer-match. See Matchen. 

LuciTiUB,CAius ENNiu»,a Roman knight, 
grand-uncle to Porapey the Great; bom at 
Suessa n.C, 148, died at Naples about 103 
B.c. He is considered the inventor of the 
Homan satire, because he first gave it the 
form under which this kind of poetry was 
carried to jjerfection by Hwace, .Juvenal, 
and Persius. Of thirty satires which he 
wrote only some fragments have been pre- 
served. 

Luckenwalde (Iwk'en-val-de), a town of 
Pmssia, 31 miles south of Berlin. It has 
ck)th manufactories and numerous other in- 
dustrial establishments. Pop. 20,986. 

LucknowK (more correctly Lakhnau), a 
city of Hindustan, capital of Oude, 610 miles 
w.N.W. of Calcutta, on both banks of the 
Gumti, here crossed by four bridges, two 
of which were built by native mlers, and 
two by the British since 1856. It ranks 
fourth in size among British Indian cities, 
being next after (’alcutta, Madras, and 
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Bombay. It presents a picturesque view 
from a distance, and has some g(M>d stn^ets 
and interesting edific es. Among the most 
notable buildings are the Kaisarbagh, a 
palace built by King Wajid Ali in 186U at 
a cost of £800,000, now occupied as govern- 
ment ofhees; the Imfimbarra or mausoleum 
of Asoof ud Dowlah, now an arsenal and 
store-houses; the great mosque called the 
•Jainci Masjfci, now a jail; the Hoseinabad or 
Small Imimbarra, with the mausoleum of 
Mohammed Ali; the Martinibre founded by 
( General Martin, and clothing and educating 
120 boys, the Canning College, and several 
English schoeds; also St. John’s church, 
American and Homan Catholic churches; 
library, hospitals, lunatic asylum, Ac. 1 iuck- 
now was one of the chief scenes of the Sepoy 
mutiny. At the beginning of the mutiny 
the Residency was fortified by Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and after his death (4th July, 
1857) it was closely Inssieged by the rebels 
till relief was brought by Havelock and 
Dutram. The relieving f»>roe was only a 
small one, however, and the British were 
again besieged, partly in the Hesideney, 
partly in a walled garden called the Alam- 
biigh. In the middle of October Sir Colin 
Campbell gained possession of the place 
after severe fighting; Vnit as it seemed im- 
{HMsible to hold it with the troops at his 
disposal ho left Sir .laintjs Outram to defend 
tlio Alamlwigb, and removeil the civilians, 
women and children to (/awnpore. At hist, 
in March 1858, Sir Colin returned with a 
sufficient force, completely defeated the 
reljels, and permanently recovered the town. 
Population, 264,049. 

Lucre'tia, in Roman legendary history, a 
lady of distinguished virtue who was out- 
raged by Sextus, son of TanpiiniuB Super- 
bus, king of Home, She Btabl>eil herself, 
and her death was the signal for a revolu- 
tion, by which the Taruuins wore expelled 
from Home and a republic formed. 

Lucre'tiuB (Uhuh, Tituh, Homan philoso- 
phic poet, born about 98 n.c., died 55 
li.c. He is said to have died by his own 
hand, but about his life almost nothing is 
known. He is admitted to V>e one of the 
greatest of Homan poets for descriptive 
beauty and elevated sentiment. We possess 
of his composition a didactic poem, in six 
books, De Herum Natura (On the Nature of 
'Jliings), in which he exhibits the cosmical 
principles of the Epicurean philoso]>hy. 
The best English edition of Lucretius is 
that of H. A. J. Munro, with translation. 
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Lucttllus, Luciub Licinius, a distin- 
guished Roman naval and military com- 
mander, born about B.cj. 115, died before 
B.C. 56. He distinguished himself greatly 
in his various victorious campaigns against 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, from the time 
of Bulla to B.O. 66, when he was supplanted 
by Pompey. He thenceforward lived in 
luxurious retirement on the coast of Cam- 
pania. His house was enriched with a 
valuable library and works of art, which 
were freely opened to the curious and 
learned, among whom was his friend Cicero. 

Luddites, a name given to rioters in 1 811- 
16 in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Notting- 
ham, who attributed the prevailing distress 
to the introduction of machinery. During 
these years the above counties were in a per- 
petual state of disturbance, and much damage 
to machinery was done by the rioters. They 
took their name from Ned Ludd, a half- 
witted lad who made himself notorious by 
destroying stocking-frames. After the peace, 
with the return of prosperity, the riots ceased. 

Lddenscheid (Iti'den-shit), a town of 
Prussia, province of Westphalia, 21 miles 
south-west of Amsberg, with extensive 
manufactures of metal goods and hardware. 
Pop. 25,509. 

Luderitzland, a German colony on the 
west coast of South Africa, annexed by the 
German government in 1884-85. See A ngra 
Pequena. 

Ludhiana (Uid-hi-a'na), a town of India, 
province of Punjab, some miles from the 
Sutlej. A station, on the Sind, Punjab, 
and Delhi railway, it has become a great 
central grain mart. The weaving of shawls, 
&c., is a chief industry. Pop. 48,649. 

Ludlow, a municipal borough of England, 
in Shropshire, on the river Teme, 27 miles 
south by east of Shrewsbury. The remains 
of the ancient castle of Ludlow have an 
interesting and picturesque appearance. 
I'he borough returned one member to par- 
liament till 1885; it now gives name to the 
Ludlow or southern parliamentary division 
of Shropshire. Pop 4552. 

Ludlow, Edmund, the eldest son of Sir 
Henry Ludlow, was bom about 1 620. He 
served with distinction in the parliamentary 
army, and succeeded Ireton in the govern- 
ment of Ireland in 1651. He opposed Crom- 
well’s assumption of the protectorate, and 
agitated in favour of a republic. On the 
approach of the Restoration he retired to 
Switzerland, and died in exile 1693. He 
is the author of valuable Memoirs. 


Ludlow Bocks, in geology a portion of 
the upper Silurian rocks, characteristically 
developed at Ludlow in Shropshire. 

Ludwig, the German form of the name 
LewiSf Louis, See Louis. 

Ludwigsburg (lud'viAs-bur^), a town of 
Germany, in Wiirtemberg, 8 miles north of 
Stuttgart. It is the second royal residence 
of the kingdom, and has a large royal palace. 
Pop. 19,436. 

Ludwigshafen (ludViAs-ha-vn), a town 
of Rhenish Bavaria, on the left bank of the 
Rhine, opposite Mannheim, with which it 
communicates by a railway bridge and 
steam ferry. It was found^ in 1843 by 
Louis I. of Bavaria, and has become a 
flourishing town with numerous chemical 
and other works. Pop. 61,905. 

Lufiji. See Rufiji. 

Luga'no, a town of Switzerland, in the 
canton of Ticino, beautifully situated on 
the north shore of the lake of same name, 
15 miles north-west of Como. Pop. 9553. — 
The Lake of Lugano, partly in canton 
Ticino and partly in Italy, between Lakes 
Como and Maggiore, into the latter of 
which it discharges itself, is about 20 miles 
long by IJ mile broad. Its scenery is of 
a wild and romantic description. 

Lugansk', a Russian town, gov. of Eka- 
terinoslaff, on the Lugan, a branch of the 
Douetz, 300 miles n.n.w. of Taganrog. It 
is the chief centre of an important coal and 
iron district. Pop. 20,419. 

Lugdu'num, the ancient name of Lyons 
and of Leyden. 

Lugger, a vessel ha\ing either two or 



Luggor. 


three masts and a running bowsprit, the 
masts carrying each one or two lug-saUs. 
There are also two or three jibs. 
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Lugo, a town of Northern Spain, capital of 
province of same name, on the left bank of 
the Miilo, 46 miles west by south of Santiago. 
It is surrounded by ancient walls, which 
now serve as a promenade; has a Gothic 
cathedral of the 12th century, several old 
churches, an episcopal palace, &c. Pop. 
25,568. — The province has an area of 3788 
sq, miles; pop. 465,386. 

Lugo, a town of Italy, prov. of Ravenna, 
30 miles 8.E. of Ferrara. It has an impor- 
tant annual fair, and a trade in flax, wine, 
brandy, &c. Pop. 9198, 

Lugos (lo'gosh), a Hungarian town on 
the Temes, 32 miles E.S.E. of Temesvar. 
It is the seat of Greek and Latin bishops, 
and has an active trade. Pop. 16,126. 

Lug-sail, a quadrilateral sail bent upon 
a yard which hangs obliquely to the mast. 

Lugworm. See Lohwonn. 

Luini (lu-e'ne), Bernardino, painter of 
the liombard school, and the most distin- 
guished pupil <^f Leonardo da Vinci, was born 
at Luino, a village on Lake Maggiore, about 
1475; died perhaps about 1540. His works 
both in oil and fresco are much admired. 
Of the latter one of the most important is 
a Crucifixion of great size and with various 
supplementary scenes on the wall of a chapel 
at Lugano. Ho has also some merit as a 
poet, and is said to have written a treatise 
on painting. Two of his sons, Evangelista 
and Aurelio, and a brother named Am- 
brogio had a reputation as painters. 

Luitprand. See Liuiprand. 

Luke, St., the evangelist, author of the 
Gospel which bears his name and of the Acts 
of the Apostles. He was probably born at 
Antioch in Syria; was taught the science of 
medicine, but the tradition that he was also 
a painter is doubtful. The date of his con- 
version is uncertain; he is supposed to have 
been one of the seventy disciples, and also 
one of the two who journeyed to Emmaus 
with the risen Saviour. He was for several 
years a companion of the apostle Paul in 
his travels, so that in the Acts of the 
Apostles he relates what he himself had 
seen and participated in. (See Acts of the 
Apostles.) Luke is apparently mentioned 
three times in the New Testament : CoL 
iv. 14; 2 Tim. iv. 11; Philem. 24. He 
lived to an advanced age, but whether he 
suffered martyrdom or died a natural death 
it is impossible to determine. The Gospel of 
St. Luke was written probably about 5S-60. 
It is addressed to a certain Theophilus, and 
records various facts connected with the 
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early life of Jesus which were probably fur- 
nished to the writer by Mary herself. It is 
first quoted by the church writers Justin 
Martyr and the author of the Clementine 
Homilies, and at the time of Irenjeus and 
Tertullian the gospel in its present form 
was fully accepted. See Gospel. 

Luke of Leyden [Lucas van Leyden)^ 
Dutch painter and engraver, born at Ley- 
den 1494, died 1533. He was an intimate 
friend of Albert Dtirer, and executed many 
paintings in oil, water-colours, and on glass; 
likewise a multitude of engravings, which 
spread his fame widely. The fullest and 
most beautiful collection of engravings by 
this master is in the library at Vienna. 
His paintings are to be met with in many 
galleries; the principal in I^eyden, Vienna, 
Dresden, Munich, and Florence. 

Lully, Jean Baptiste, musical composer, 
born at Florence 1633, died at Paris 1687. 
At ten years t)f ago he became page to 
Mdlle. de Montpensier, niece of Louis XT V. 
In course of time he became court musician 
and leader of the king’s band. In 1672 he 
had the direction of the Royal Academy of 
Music, from which time dates the founda- 
tion of the grand opera. He wrote numer- 
ous operas, motets, and other compositions, 
but his fame now chiefly rests on his over- 
tures, a species of composition of which he 
is said to have been the inventor. 

Lully, Kavmoni) [Doctor lUuminatus), 
a distinguished scholastic philosopher, born 
in Majorca about 1235, died in Algeria 
1315. When about 30 years of age he 
renounced the world and devoted himself 
to philosophy and religion. Encouraged by 
visions, he undertook the task by studying 
the eastern languages in order to convert 
the Moslems. For this purpose he made 
several journeys into Northern Africa, dur- 
ing one of which he was stoned to death. 
He was canonized in 1419. The number of 
his works is usually estimated at 300. They 
include treatises on logic, metaphysics, gram- 
mar, theology, casuistry, geometry, astro- 
nomy, medicine, &c., and the so-called ‘Iml- 
lian art.’ The Ars Lulliana, once exten- 
sively taught throughout Europe, consists 
mainly in categorizing ideas and combining 
them mechanically, by which means Lully 
thought to exhaust their possible combina- 
tions. 

Lumba'go (from lu7nbu.% the loin), rheu- 
matism or rheumatic pains affecting the 
lumbar region, and often disabling a person. 
See Hheujnatisnh^ 
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Lumber, tbe common term in N. America 
for timber eawn up for market, including 
latbs, deals, planks, shingles, &c. 

Luminiferous Ether, a hypothetical 
medium of extreme tenuity and elasticity, 
supposed to be diffused throughout all space, 
as well as among the molecules of which 
solid bodies are composed, and to be the 
medium of the transmission of light, heat, 
and other forms of energy. From the ex- 
treme facility with which bodies move about 
in this medium it might be called a fluid; 
but the undulations which it serves to pro- 
pagate are not such as can be propagated 
by fluids. Its elastic properties are rather 
those of a solid; and its waves are analogous 
to the pulses which travel along the wires 
of a piano rather than to the waves of ex- 
tension and compression by which sound is 
propagated through air. See Undvlatory 
Theory. 

Luminosity. See Flame and Phosphores- 
cence. 

Lump-fish, or Sucker {Cyclopt^rus lum» 
pus), an acanthopterygious fish, so named 
from the clumsiness of its form. 'J'he back 
is arched and sharp, the belly flat, the 
body covered with numerous bony tubercles, 
the ventral fins modified into a sucker, 
by means of which it adheres with great 
force to any substance to which it applies 
itself. Before the spawning season it is 
of a brilliant crimson colour, mingled with 
orange, purple, and blue, but afterwards 
changes to a dull blue or lead colour. It 
sometimes weighs 7 lbs., and its flesh is 
very fine at some seasons, though insipid at 
others. It frequents the northern seas, and 
is also called Cock-paddle, Lump-sucker, and 
Sea-owl. 

Luna, the Latin name for the moon, 
among the Greeks SeUne. Her worship is 
said to have been introduced among the 
Romans in the time of Romulus. 

Lunacy. See Insanity. 

Lunacy, in law. Lunatics are not legally 
responsible for their acts, but, before the 
law, all persons are considered sane until 
the contrary is proved. When the plea 
of lunacy is sustained the person accused is 
acquitted of guilt and kept in custody during 
the queen’s pleasure. In the affairs of a 
lunatic the crown is, by law, trustee of the 
estate, and powers of administration are 
vested in the lord-chancellor. When a 
person is sent to a lunatic asylum the 
person sending the lunatic must obtain 
certificates of lunacy, under the proper 


forms, from two medical men. The lunatic 
can demand an inquiry into his case before 
a jury by petition to the lord- chancellor, 
such inquiry to be confined to the question 
whether the alleged lunatic is of unsound 
mind and incapable of conducting his own 
affairs. What constitutes irresponsibility 
is still a point of much obscurity. In Scot- 
land the care and custody of lunatics belong 
to the Court of Session, and an examination 
of an alleged lunatic is held before a sheriff 
and jury. See Lunatic Asylums. 

Lunar Caustic, nitrate of silver. See 
Silver. 

Lunar Theory, the mathematical treat- 
ment of perturbations in the moon’s mo- 
tion due to the attraction of the sun, the 
earth, and the planets. See Moon. 

Lunar Year. See Year. 

Lunatic Asylums, houses established for 
the treatment of insane persons. Some are 
established by law, others by the endow- 
ments of charitable donors, while others are 
private establishments. Until near the close 
of the 18th century many lunatics were 
allowed to wander at large, exposed to all 
the arbitrary cruelty to which their defence- 
less condition made them liable, while those 
who were confined in asylums were in a 
still worse case. Chains, whipping, and 
confinement in dark dungeons were among 
the ordinary discipline of these establish- 
ments. The reformation of this unnatural 
system was begun in France by Philippe 
Pinel, a benevolent physician ; and in 
England a parliamentary inquiry in 1815 
into the barbarities hitherto practised in 
lunatic asylums led to a slow but gradual 
improvement. Lunatic asylums, whether 
public or private, are now under the control 
of officers appointed under special statutes, 
and lunatics must be visited at least once a 
year by medical and legal visitors. The 
general conduct of lunatic asylums is now 
brought more into harmony with humanity 
and common sense. Violence and undue 
coercion have been generally abandoned, 
and persuasion and address are relied on 
for the control of the patients. Religious 
services are provided, and recreations of 
various kinds are also commonly and some- 
times freely provided. 

Lund, a town of Sweden, Ian Malmo, 
about 8 miles from the Sound, and 24 miles 
east of Copenhagen. It is the see of an 
archbishop, has an ancient cathedral, and a 
university possessed of a library of nearly 
120,000 volumes. Pop. 16,621. 
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Lundy Island, a granitic island belong- 
ing to England, county Devon, at the en- 
trance of the Bristol Channel, 2^ miles 
long and 1 broad; area, about 1000 acres, 
mostly in pasturage. On it is a light- 
house visible for 30 miles. Pop. 53. 

Liineburg (lu'ne-b\ir/i.), a town of Prussia, 
prov. of Hanover, on the Ilmenau, 28 miles 
south-east of Hamburg. There are various 
interesting buildings, including the town- 
house, a structure dating in part from the 
13th century. Near the town are extensive 
gypsum and lime quarries and a salt mine. 
Pop. 24,693. 

Lunel, a town of France, department of 
H^rault, 15 miles e.n.e. Montpellier. Pop. 
6120. 

Lunette', in the art of fortification, a de- 
tached out- work having two faces and two 
flanks. It is often used in field fortifica- 
tions, or before the glacis of a permanent 
fortress to protect a weak point. 

Lun^Yille (lii-na-vel), a town of Eastern 
France, department of Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
near the junction of the Vezouse with the 
Meurthe, 15 miles e.s.e. Nancy. It has 
generally straight streets, a palace, built by 
Leopold, duke of Lorraine, and now partly 
serving as cavalry barracks; manufactures 
of gloves, pottery, &c. The treaty of peace 
in 1801, by which, as a consequence of the 
battle of Marengo, the Rhine became the 
French frontier, was signed here. Pop. 
23,269. 

Lungs, the sole breathing organs of rep- 
tiles, birds, mammals, and in part of am- 
phibians (frogs, newts, &c.), the latter forms 
breathing in early life by branchi® or gills, 
and afterwards partly or entirely by lungs. 
The essential idea of a lung is that of a 
sac communicating with the atmosphere by 
means of a tube, the trachea or windpipe, 
through which air is admitted to the organ, 
and through structural peculiarities to its 
intimate parts, the air serving to supply 
oxygen to the blood and to remove car- 
bonic acid. In the Mammalia, including 
man, the lungs are confined to and freely 
suspended in the cavity of the thorax or 
chest, which is completely separated from 
the abdominal cavity by the muscular dia- 
phragm or ‘midriff.’ In man the lungs are 
made up of honeycomb-like cells which re- 
ceive their supply of air through the bron- 
chial tubes. If a bronchial tube is traced it 
is found to lead into a passage which divides 
and subdivides, leading off into air-cells. 
The walls of these air-cells consist of thin, 
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elastic, connective tissue, through which 
run small blood-vessels in connection with 
the pulmonary artery and veins. By this 
arrangement the blood is brought into con- 
tact with, and becomes purified by means 
of the air. The impure blood enters at the 
root of the lung through the pulmonary 



numan Lungn, Heart, and groat VcbboIm. 

A, Lungs with the anterior edges turned back to show 
the heart aud bronclii. u, Heart, o, Aorta, n, bul- 
Diouary artery, k, Ascending vena cava, r, Trachea, 
oo, Bronchi, n n, Carotid arteries. 1 1, Jugular veins, 
j j. Subclavian arteries, r a, Subclavian veins, pp. Cos- 
tal cartilages, u, Anterior cardiac artery, r, itight 
auricle. 

artery at the right side of the heart, and 
passes out purified through the pulmonary 
veins towards the left side of the heart. 
Both lungs are inclosed in a delicate mem- 
brane called the pleura^ which forms a kind 
of double sac that on one side lines the ribs 
and part of the breast-bone, and on the 
other side surrounds the lung. Pleurisy 
arises from inflammation of this membrane. 
The lungs are situated one on each side of 
the heart, the upper part of each fits into 
the upper comer of the chest, about an inch 
above the collar-bone, while the base of 
each rests upon the diaphragm. The right 
lung is shorter and broader than the left, 
which extends downwards further by the 
breadth of a rib. Each lung exhibits a 
broad division into an upper and lower por- 
tion or lohe^ the division being marked by a 
deep cleft which runs downwards obliquely 
to the front of the organ; and in the case 
of the right lung there is a further division 
at right angles to the main cleft. Thus the 
left lung has two, whilst the right lung has 
three lobes. These again are divided into 
lobulen which measure from | to J inch in 
diameter, and consist of air-cells, blood-ves- 
sels, nerves, lymphatic vessels, and the tis 
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Sue by which the lobules themselves are 
bound together. The elasticity of the lungs 
by which they expand and expel the air U 
due to the contractile tissues found in the 
bronchial tubes and air-cells, this elasticity 
being aided by a delicate, elastic, surface- 
tissue. (See Respiration.) The lungs are 
popularly termed ‘lights,’ because they are 
the lightest organs in the body, and float 
when placed in' water, except when they are 
diseased; a characteristic this which is ap- 
plied in medical jurisprudence as a test 
whether an infant has respired or not. 
Among the diseases which affect this organ 
are pleurisy, pneumonia, pleuro-pneumonia, 
consumption, «fec. See those terms. 

Lungwort, Pulmonaria officinalis^ nat. 
order Boraginaceae, a common garden flower, 
having red and purple tubular blossoms, 
and leaves speckled like diseased lungs, 
hence an old-fashioned remedy in pulmo- 
nary diseases. A kind of hawkweed {Hieru' 
clum pulmonarium) and a lichen {Sticta 
2 mlmonaria) receive the same name. 

Lupercalia, a Roman festival celebrated 
annually in honour of Lupercus, an ancient 
pastoral god, afterwards identified with the 
Arcadian Pan. It was celebrated on the 
15th Feb. at the Lupercal, a grotto in the 
Palatine Hill at Rome. Goats were sacri- 
ficed, and two youths were arrayed in the 
skins. With thongs in their hands they 
ran through the streets of the city striking 
all persons they met, particularly women, 
who believed that a blow from the thong 
prevented sterility. 

Luper'cus. See Lupercalia. 

Lupine (Lupinus), a very extensive genus 
of hardy annual, perennial, and half-shrubby 
plants, some of which are cultivated in gar- 
dens for the sake of their gaily -coloured 
flowers. They belong to the nat. order 
LeguminossB. 

Lu'puliu, the fine yellow powder of hops, 
which contains the bitter principle. It 
consists of little round glands, which are 
found upon the stipules and fruit, and is 
obtained by drying, heating, and then sift- 
ing the hops. It is largely used in medicine. 

Lupus, in medicine, a slow non-contagi- 
ous tubercular affection, occurring especially 
about the face, and commonly ending in 
ragged ulcerations of the nose, cheeks, fore- 
head, eyelids, and lips. It is also called 
Noli-me-tawjere. 

Luray Cavern, a remarkable cavern in 
the state of Virginia, near the village 
Luray. It contains many chambers, and 


is exceedingly rich in stalactite forma- 
tions. 

Lurcher, a dog that lies in wait for game, 
as hares, rabbits, partridges, &c., drives them 
into nets, runs them down, or seizes them. 
U'his species of dog is said to be descended 
from the shepherd’s dog and the greyhound, 
and is more used by poachers than sports- 
men. 

Lurgan, a market- town of Ireland in the 
county of Armagh and province of Ulster, 
20 miles south-west of Belfast. It contains 
a handsome Episcopal church, a Roman 
Catholic church, and several other places 
of worship; a nunnery; a town-hall, court- 
house, mechanics’ institute, tobacco factory, 
breweries, linen factories, &c. Pop. 11,777. 

Luristan', a mountainous prov. of Wes- 
tern Persia, with an area of about 20,000 
sq. miles. It is named after the Luri, a 
race divided into many tribes, all migratory 
and warlike. The only town is Khorriim- 
abad, situated in a fruitful plain south of 
Hamadan. 

Lurlei. See Lordei. 

Lusa'tia (in German, Lausitz)^ an exten- 
sive region of Germany, now included partly 
in Prussia, partly in the kingdom of Saxony. 

Luscinla, a genus of insessorial birds of 
the thrush family (Turdidee), to which the 
nightingale {L. philomcla) belongs. 

Lushai Hills, a wild district on the north- 
east frontier of India, lying along the south- 
ern side of the Assam district of Cachar, 
the east side of the Bengal district of Chit- 
tagong, and extending on the east into Bur- 
mah. This territory is occupied by numer- 
ous nomadic tribes called Lushais or Kukis, 
who, since the expedition of 1 871, have been 
submissive to British rule. They bring 
down to the markets on the plains ivory, 
raw cotton, bees’ -wax, and caoutchouc. 

Lusiads. See Camocns. 

Lusitania, the ancient name of a large 
district in the Iberian peninsula, comprising 
part of Portugal and part of Spain. The 
inhabitants, named Lusitani, were brave 
and warlike in their resistance to the Ro- 
man invasion. 

Lustration, purification; in particular 
the solemn purification or consecration of 
the Roman people, by means of an expia- 
tory sacrifice. As this lustration took place 
at the end of every five years lustrum came 
to signify a period of five years. 

Lute, a stringed musical instrument of 
the guitar kind, formerly very popular in 
Europe. It consists of four parts, viz. the 
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table or belly with a large soand-bole in 
the middle; tbe body, ribl^d like a melon, 
having nine or ten ribs or divisions; the 
neck, which has nine or ten stops or frets 
which divide the strings into semitones; and 
the bead or cross, in which are fitted the 
pegs or screws for tuning the strings, of 
which there are five or six pairs, each pair 
tuned in octaves or unisons. The strings 
are struck by the fingers of the right hand 
and stopped on the frets by those of the 
left. 

Luther (lo'ther; Ger. pron. lo'ter), Mar- 
tin, tbe great religious reformer of Ger- 
many, was born at Eisleben, November 10, 
1483, and died there on the 18th Feb., 1646. 
His father, a miner in humble circum- 
stances, soon after his birth removed with his 
family to Mansfield, where young Martin 
was brought up, piously but with some se- 
verity. At the age of fourteen he was sent 
to school at Magdeburg, whence he was sent 
in 1499 to Eisenach. At school he made 
rapid progress in Latin and other studies. 
In 1501 he entered the University of Erfurt; 
and in 1605 received the degree of Master. 
About this time he discovered in the library 
of the university a Latin Bible, and found, 
to his no small delight, that it contained 
more than the excerpts in common use. He 
was destined by his father to the law, but 
his more intimate acquaintance with the 
Bible induced him to turn his attention to 
the study of divinity, with the view of en- 
tering monastic life. Contrary to the wishes 
of his father he entered the monastery of the 
Augustines at Erfurt in 1605. In 1507 ho 
was consecrated priest, and in 1508, by the 
infiuence of his patron, Staupitz, who was 
provincial of the order, he was made pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the new University 
of Wittenberg. In 1610 he visited the 
court of Pope Leo X. at Rome on business 
connected with the order. Returning to 
Wittenberg he was made a Doctor of The- 
ology in 1512, and here his profound learn- 
ing and powerful eloquence drew large 
audiences. At that time he had no contro- 
versy with the pope or the church, but the 
arrival in 1517 of John Tetzel in Wittenberg 
Belling indulgences for sins roused the fiery 
energy of Luther, and caused him to draw 
up his famous protest in ninety- five proposi- 
tions, which he nailed to the church- door in 
Wittenberg. The result was that the sale of 
indulgences ceased, Tetzel fled, and a great 
religious commotion spread rapidly through 
Germany. Luther was summoned to Rome 
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to explain his heretical proceedings, but 
refused to go; nor were the efforts of Car- 
dinal Cajetan able to effect a reconciliation 
between him and the pope. His dispute 
with Dr. Eck at Leipzig in 1519, in which 
he denounced indulgences, and questioned 
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the authority of the pope, was followed in 
1520 by a bull of anathema — a document 
which Luther straightway burned publicly 
in Wittenberg. This open defiance of Rome 
required him to vindicate his conduct, which 
he did in a pamphlet addressed to the 
Christian Nobles of Germany, with the re- 
sult that many of the worthiest rallied to 
his aid. When summoned to appear before 
the German emperor, Charles V., at the 
Diet of Worms (1521), Luther appeared, 
acknowledged his writings, made an elo- 
quent defence, but refused to recant. When 
he retired in triumph from Worms he was 
met by a friendly troop of soldiers belong- 
ing to Fredrick the Elector of Saxony, who 
conveyed him to the castle of Wartburg, 
where he lay in concealment for nearly a 
year. Here he employed his time in trans- 
lating the Now Testament into German, 
but when he heard that disturbances had 
been excited in Wittenberg on the question 
of images, he could no longer bear tbe re- 
straint of inaction. Returning suddenly, 
and at great danger to himself, Luther 
succeeded in quieting the people by means 
of a wise and patient moderation. In 1524 
he laid aside his cowl as a priest of the 
Roman Church, and in 1526 married Cath- 
ariua von Bora, one of nine nuns who had 
renounced their religious vows under his 
teaching. The wisdom of this marriage was 
doubted by his friends, but his home-life and 
the birth of six children, contributed greatly 
to the happiness of the reformer. From the 
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year 1521 Luther had been busy translating 
the Bible into German with the aid of Me- 
lanchthon and others, and the great task was 
completed in 1534. This important work, 
taken in connection with the Protestant Con- 
fession made at Augsburg in 1530, served 
to establish the reformer’s doctrines in Ger- 
many, and closed the important part of his 
public life. He continued, however, till the 
end his private work of teaching, preach- 
ing, and writing. The massive character 
of the German reformer lay along simple 
lines, and found its full and direct ex- 
pression in his work. The learning of 
Calvin, and the balanced judgment of 
Melanchthon were not his, but a vivid 
practical insight enabled him to mark the 
abuses of the Roman Church, and his fervid 
energy urged him to reform them. Behind 
all the zeal of the reformer he had much 
lowly human sympathy, humour, tender- 
ness, and a love of homely things. This 
side of his character is most clearly seen in 
his Letters and Table- Talk. His German 
writings were varied and extensive. 

Lutherans, the adherents of Luther, a 
term now applied to one of the great sections 
into which the Protestant Church on the 
continent of Europe is divided, the other 
being known as the Reformed or Calvinists. 
The doctrinal system of the T^utheran 
Church is contained in the Augsburg Con- 
fession (which see), and other documents, 
including the two catechisms of Luther. 
I’he fundamental doctiine is that we are 
justified before God, not through any merits 
of our own, but through faith in His Son. 
In the eucharist the belief of the Lutherans 
is known as consubstantiation (which see). 
Lutheranism extended in the time of its 
founder over the greater part of Germany, 
and became also the established religion of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. The mem- 
bership of the Lutherans is estimated at 
45,000,000. In America they have a mem- 
bership of about 1,230,000. 

Luton, a municipal borough of England, 
county of Bedford, on the river Lea, now 
giving name to a pari. div. of the county. 
The town has a town-hall, corn-exchange, 
market-house, and a large ancient and hand- 
some parish church (St. Mary’s), restored 
in 1865. There are extensive manufactories 
for straw hats and bonnets, Luton being the 
principal seat of that manufacture. Pop. 
(1901), 86,404. 

Lutra, a genus of carnivorous animals, 
comprising the otters. 


Luttringhausen (lut'ring-hou-zn), atown 
of Rhenish Prussia, in the government of 
Diisseldorf, with manufactures of woollens, 
cottons, &c. Pop. 10,200. 

Lutzen (lut'zn), a small town of Prussian 
Saxony, in the government of Merseburg. 
Pop. 3500. Two battles were fought in its 
neighbourhood. The first took place on the 
16th November, 1632, between the Swedes 
under Gustavus Adolphus, and the impe- 
rialists under Wallenstein, the former being 
victorious. The second was fought May 2, 
1813, between the allied Russian and Prus- 
sian armies and the French under Napoleon, 
who maintained his position, though at a 
loss of 12,000 men, against 10,000 of the 
allies. 

Luxation, in surgery, the displacement 
of a bone, a dislocation. 

Luxembourg (luk-san-bor), Franqois 
Henri dk Montmorency-Bouteville,Duke 
OF, Marshal of France, bom in 1628, died 
1695. He served when young under the 
Prince of Cond^; was made a duke and 
peer of France; and, having gained the battle 
of Senef in 1674, a marshal of France. In 
the war of France against England, Holland, 
Spain, and Germany he won the three great 
battles of Fleurus ( J uly 1 ,1 690), Steenkerken 
(Aug. 3, 1692), and Neerwinden (July 29, 
1693). 

Luxemburg, Grand-duchy of, a small 
independent state of Western Europe, 
bounded north and east by Rhenish Prussia, 
south by France, and west by Belgium; 
greatest length, north to south, 55 miles; 
greatest breadth, 34 miles; area, 998 sq. 
miles. It forms part of the plateau of the 
Ardennes, and its drainage belongs almost 
entirely to the basin of the Moselle. Grain 
and other crops are raised; cattle and horses 
are exported ; iron ore is mined and smelted, 
The inhabitants are mostly of German origin, 
but French is the language of the educated 
classes and of business. The people are for 
the most part Roman Catholics. Luxem- 
burg, in early times, was much more exten- 
sive than at present. It was converted into 
a grand-duchy in 1814, and given to the 
King of Holland. In 1830 part of it became 
a Belgian province (area, 1706 square miles; 
pop. 213,773). The remainder forms the 
present grand-duchy. The Grand-duke be- 
longs to the Dutch royal family, and the 
state is governed according to its own con- 
stitution. In the treaty of London (1867) 
it was declared to be neutral territory. 
Pop. 236,543. See next article. 
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Luxemburg, the capital of the above Lycao'nia, a small district in Ania Elinor, 
grand-duchy, 117 miles south-east of Brus- situated between Galatia, Cappadocia, and 
sels. The town is partly surrounded by Isauria, of which the capital was Iconium. 
ravines about 200 feet deep, and is ap- It was visited by Paul and Barnabas in 
proached by long and lofty viaducts. It their earliest missionary journey, as de- 
was formerly one of the strongest fortresses scribed in Acts xiv. 

in Europe, but its defences were dismantled Lyce'um, an academy at Athens in which 
in accordance with the treaty of London Aristotle explained his philosophy. In 
(1867). The town is well built; and con- modern times the name of lyceum, has been 
tains town-houses, old and new; the govern- given to the schools intended to prepare 
ment-house, house of deputies, town library, young men for the universities, 
the old abbey cathedral, &c. Pop. 20,928. Lych-gate. See Lich-gate. 

Luxor, a village of Upper Egypt, on the Lychnis (lik'nis), a genus of usually erect, 
right bank of the Nile, about 2 miles south annual, biennial, and perennial herbs, be- 
of Karnak. It contains a splendid ancient longing to the nat. order Caryophyllacea^ 
temple, and is the head-quarters from which or pinks. Some of them bear beautiful 
to visit the extensive remains of ancient flowers. The scarlet lychnis, ragged robin, 
Thebes. rose campion, and corn-cockle are well known. 

Lu3mes (lu-en), Charles iV A lbert, Duke Lyc'ia, an ancient maritime province in 

DE, favourite and premier of Louis XTII. the south of Asia Minor, bounded by Caria 
and Constable of France, born in 1578. on the west, Pamphylia on the east, arid 
He caused the exile of the king’s mother, Pisidia on the north. It was cohmized by 
and for a short time had absolute control the Greeks at a very early period, and its 
in the government. He died in 1621, with- historical inhabitants were Greeks, though 
out having experienced any visible loss of with a mixture of aboriginal blood, 
favour or influence. Lycoper'don, a genus of fungi, commonly 

Luzon', or LugoN', the largest of the called puff-balls. In a young state they 
Philippine group of islands. Its greatest are edible. 

length is about 540 miles ; its greatest Lycoph'ron, born at Chalcis, in Eubn a, a 
breadth about 125 miles; area estimated Grecian poet and grammarian, the author of 
at 57,500 sq. miles. Two great mountain several tragedies, who lived at Alexandria, 
chains, the Sierra Madre and Cordillera 280 b.c. Of his writings there remains only 
de Caravallos, run north and south, and a dramatic monologue called (Cassandra, 
rise to a height in some cases of more than Lycopo'dium, a genus of plants of the nat. 
7000 ft. They are of volcanic origin, and order Lycopodiaceie (which see). Six 8[)e- 
many disastrous eruptions have taken place, cies are found in Britain, of which the most 
Rivers and lakes are numerous. Vegetation conspicuous is the L. clavatum or common 
is luxuriant, and the vast forests contain club-moss, the yellow powder in the spores 
ebony, cedar, and other valuable trees. Lu- of which burns explosively, and is used for 
zon also produces abundant crops of rice, producing theatrical lightning. It is known 
Manilla hemp, tobacco, coffee, ginger, and as lycopode or vegetable brimstone, 
pepper. There are few wild animals except Ly'copods, LvcopoDlACEiE, the club-moss 
the buffalo, which is also domesticated; but tril)e; a natural order 
oxen, sheep, and swine are reared. The of vascular acrogens, 
population consists of the aboriginal Negri- chiefly inhabiting 
tos, and of Malays, Chinese, Spaniards, boggy heaths, moors, 

&c., and the whole is estimated at about and woods. They 
3,400,000. The capital is Manilla. are intermediate in 

Lycan'thropy (Greek lykos, a wolf, and their general appear- 
anthropos, a man), a kind of erratic melon- ance between the 
choly or madness in which the patient ima- mosses and the ferns, 
gines himself to be a wolf and acts in con- and are in some re- 
formity with his delusion. Great numbers spects allied to the ^ odium Heia 'o u 
were attacked with this disease in the Jura Coniferse. The only Lea^nrSilorungfmiHn 
in 1600. They horded together, and emu- British genus is X^co- 
lated the habits of the wolf, howling, walk- podium (which see), 
ing on hands and feet, and devouring chil- The ly copods occur in all parts of the globe, 
dren. but grow most luxuriantly in tropical or 
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tnlM cHmatefl. In the carboniferous era they 
attained a very large size, rivalling trees in 
their height and the thickness of their stems, 
as in the case of the licpidodendron. 

Lyotu/gU8, the great legislator of theLace- 
damonians, was the son of Eunomus, king 
of Sparta. His history commences with 
the year 898 B.O., when he might have 
usurped the throne on the death of his bro* 
ther, but preferring to guard the kingdom 
for the unborn child of the latter, he de- 
voted himself to the study of legislation. 
On his nephew becoming of age, Lycurgus 
travelled into Crete, Egypt, and Asia, and 
thus prepared himself to give Sparta the 
laws which have rendered his name immor- 
tal. His object was to regulate the manners 
as well as the government, and to form a 
warrior nation, in which no private interest 
should prevail over the public good. It is 
said that Lycurgus persuaded the Spartans 
to swear that they would observe these laws 
till his return from another journey, and 
that he then departed, and they never heard 
of him more. One account states that he 
starved himself to death, but it is more 
probable that he retired to private life, and 
died naturally, as Lucian records, at the 
age of eighty-live. 

Lydgate, John, English writer, born in 
1375, and died 1460. He was educated at 
Oxford, and became a priest, after which he 
travelled in France and Italy and made him- 
self well acquainted with such writers as 
Dante, Boccaccio and Chartier. He after- 
wards published many poems, as The His- 
tory of Troy, The Story of Thebes, The 
Fall of Princes, &c. A selection of his 
works was published by the Percy Society 
in 1840. 

Lydia, in ancient geography, a large 
and fertile country of Asia Minor, divided 
from Persia by the river Halys (now Kizil 
Irmak). It attained its highest prosperity 
under the Mermnadm dynasty, beginning 
with the half mythological Gyges (716 b.c.), 
and ending with Croesus (546 B.C.), who was 
conquered by the Persians under Cyrus. 
The Lydians are credited with the inven- 
tion of certain musical instruments, the art 
of dyeing wool, also the art of smelting and 
working ore. Sardis was the capital. 

Lydian-stone, a siliceous flinty slate, hav* 
ing the appearance of black velvet, found 
in many countries, but first brought from 
Lydia and used as a touch-stone. 

Lye, water impregnated with alkaline salt 
imbibed from the ashes of wood, or any solu- 


tion of an alkali used for cleaning purposes, 
as for types after printing, ink-rollers, &c. 

Ly'ell, SiK Charles, Bart., geologist, bom 
at Kinnordy, Forfarshire, 1797, died in 
London 1875. He was educated at Oxford, 
where he graduated as B.A. and M.A.; 
began to study law, but afterwards resolved 
to devote his time and fortune to geological 
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research. For this purpose he visited the 
continent of Europe and the United States. 
His first important work was the Prin- 
ciples of Geology (1830-33), and a portion 
of this book afterwards formed the basis of 
the Elements of Geology. Another im- 
portant work was the Antiquity of Man 
(1863), in which he summarized the evidence 
in favour of the theory that the race of man 
was much older than was currently believed. 
Lyell was knighted in 1848, and made a 
baronet in 1864. His Life and Letters were 
published in 1881. 

Lyly, or Lilly, John. See Lilly. 

Lyme-grasB, the popular name of certain 
grasses. One species, Elymus arenariusy is 
a native of Britain. They are all coarse 
grasses. 

Lyme-Regis, a municipal borough and sea- 
port of England, in Dorsetshire, 22 miles 
west of Dorchester, intersected by the Lyme. 
Pop. 2095. 

Lym'ington, a seaport of England, in the 
county of Hants, at the mouth of the Boldre, 
12 miles south-west of Southampton. Pre- 
vious to 1886 it sent one member to parlia- 
ment Pop. 4165. 

Lymph, in physiology, the fluid resulting 
primarily from the assimilation of food, and 
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also obtained from the blood and tissues, 
and which is contained within a system of 
vessels called lymphatics and loMteoia, The 
clearest and simplest view of the Imphatic 
system is to consider these vessels as the 
media through which matters are absorbed 
from the idimentary canal on the one hand, 
and from the blood and tissues on the other. 
The matters so absorbed are elaborated and 
converted mi\iQlymphatic glandsiniolymphy 
a fluid which presents the essential features 
of the more highly elaborated blood, and 
which is ultimately poured into the blood 
mainly through the thoracic duct. Through 
this system the continual loss which the 
blood and body suffer is made good. The 
lymph as it exists in the lymphatic vessels 
is a colourless, transparent fluid, destitute of 
smell. The lymphatic glands are highly im- 
portant stru^ures, for it is only after pass- 
ing through them that the lymph is fully 
elaborated and ready to enter the blood. 
Their average size is that of a small almond, 
and they are generally arranged in groups. 
As distinguished from the lymphatics the 
lacteals are the vessels by which the chyle 
is absorbed from the small intestine and 
elaborated in the lymphatic glands of the 
mesentery to be afterwards poured into the 
thoracic duct. This duct pours its contents 
into a large vein at the root of the neck. 
Lymphatic vessels and glands are numerous 
throughout the body. 

Lynchburg, a town, Campbell co. Vir- 
ginia, U.S., on James’ River, 120 miles west 
by south of Richmond. It contains iron 
and brass foundries, a large cotton factory, 
several flour mills, and extensive tobacco 
manufactories. Pop. 19,709. 

Lynch-law, the practice of punishing men 
for crimes or offences by private unauthor- 
ized persons without a legal trial. The 
origin of the phrase, used chiefly in Ame- 
rica, has been variously accounted for, but 
it is evidently derived from some person 
named Lynch, who adopted a rough and 
ready mode of punishing offenders. 

Lyndhurst, John Singleton Copley, 
Baron, an eminent lawyer and statesman, 
was bom of Irish parentage at Boston, 
United States, 1772, and died in 1863. In- 
tended by his father, J. 8. Copley the artist, 
to be a painter, he studied for some time 
under Reynolds and Barry, then entered 
the University of Cambridge in 1791, took 
his M.A. degree in 1797, became a fellow 
of Trinity College, and was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1804. In 1817 he 
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ably defended Watson and Thistlewood foi 
high treason, was appointed chief- justice for 
Chester, and in 1818 entered parliament. 
In 1819 he became solicitor- general in the 
Liverpool administration, in 1824 attorney- 
general, and in 1826 master of the rolls. 
He was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Lyndhurst, and became lord-chancellor in 
1827, a post he retained till 1830. During 
the ministry of Earl Grey (1880-84) he held 
the position of chief baron of the exchequer. 
He was a formidable opponent of the reform 
bill He was again chancellor in 1834, and 
a third time when the Conservatives re- 
turned to power in 1841, His eloquence 
was much appreciated by the Tory party, 
especially in the House of Lords, where he 
continued to take an interest in foreign 
politics down to the year 1859, when he 
vigorously attacked the policy of Napoleon 
III. 

Lyndsay. See Lindsay. 

Lynedoch (lin'dok), Thomas Graham, 
Lord, British general,8on of Thomas Graham 
of Balgowan, Perthshire, was born in 1750, 
and died in 1848. Until 1792 he lived as a 
country gentleman, but when his wife died 
he entered the army as a volunteer, and 
greatly distinguished himself at the siege of 
Toulon. He afterwards took part with Sir 
John Moore in the expedition to Sweden and 
the retreat to CoruBa; and was engaged in 
the Walchereii expedition. Being sent to. 
take command of the forces besieged by the 
French at Cadiz, he gained the victory of 
Barosa in 1811. He next joined Welling- 
ton’s army and shared in the Peninsular 
war, including the battle of Yittoria and 
the siege of St. Sebastian. In 1814, after 
the unsuccessful siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, 
he was created Baron Lynedoch. 

Lynn, a town of the U nited States, Essex 
county, Massachusetts, on the north side of 
Massachusetts Bay, about 10 miles north- 
east from Boston. The town has some fine 
public buildings, including the city -hall, 
music-hall, Oddfellows’ hall, &c. Its chief 
industry is the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, of which upwards of 15,000,000 
pairs are stated to be annually made. Pop. 
(1900), 68,613. 

Lynn-Begis, or King’s Lynn, a seaport 
town, municipal and parliamentary borough 
of England, county of Norfolk, on the Wash, 
38 miles w.N.w. of Norwich. The principal 
buildings are St. Margaret’s, and All Saints’ 
churches, St. Nicholas’ chapel, the guildhall, 
atheneeum, custom-house, corn exchange, &c. 
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The harbour is commodious, and there are 
two docks. Lynn sends one member to 
parliament. Pop. (1901), 20,289. 

Ly^, the popular name of several species 
of feline carnivora, resembling the common 
cat, but with ears longer and tufted with 
a pencil of hair, and tail shorter. The 
lynxes have been long famed for their sharp 
sight, which character they probably owe 


to their habit of prowling about at night, 
and their brilliant eyes. The European 
lynx is the Felii lynx^ the Canadian lynx is 
the F. camademis. In Asia lynxes are 
tamed for hunting. 

Lyon-kmg-at-(or of-) arms, in Scotland, 
a heraldic officer who takes his title of 
Lyon from the armorial bearings of the 
Scottish kings, the lion rampant. The offi- 
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cers serving under him are heralds, pursui- 
vants, and messengers. The jurisdiction 
given to him empowers him to inspect the 
arms and ensigns-armorial of all the noble- 
men and gentlemen in the kingdom, to give 
proper arms to such as deserve them, and 
Ho fine those who use arms which are not 
matriculated. Called also Jjird Lyon. 

LyoxmaiB (Is-on-na), an ancient province 
of France, of which Lyons was the capital 
It now forms the departments of the Rh6ne, 
Loire, Haute Loire, and Puy-de-Ddme. 

Ly'ons (French, Lyon; Latin, Luydu- 
num)y the second city in France, capital of 
the department of the Rhdne, 240 miles 
s.s.E. of Paris, and 170 miles north of the 
Mediterranean. The town is built partly on 
a peninsula between the Sadne and the 
Rhone, and partly on the opposite banks of 
the rivers on either side. The rivers are 


crossed by about a score of bridges, and 
the city is surrounded by a number of de- 
tached forts, the works being all of recent 
construction. Parts of the city are old, 
squalid, and unhealthy, but as a whole it 
has a stately and imposing appearance, and 
is finely seen from the Fourviere, an emi- 
nence on the right bank of the SaOne, 
crowned by the church of Notre Dame, 
where a magnificent view extending to the 
Alps may be had. Among the chief build- 
ings are the cathedral, mostly of the 13th 
century; the church of St. Martin d’Ainay, 
with a cupola supported by ancient Roman 
columns and a crypt believed to be of the 
9th century; the church of St. Nizier, a 
fine example of flamboyant Gothic; the 
H6tel de Ville, Palais de Justice, &c. In 
the archiepiscopal palace, situated near the 
cathedral, 1000 Protestants were butchered 
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in 157*2 as a sequel to St. Bartholomew. 
The Hotel de Ville is considered one of 
the finest edifices of the kind in France. 
The public library has 180,000 volumes. 
The Palace des Arts or museum contains a 
picture-gallery and other collections. The 
chief educational establishments are a uni- 
versity, a Roman Catholic college, a lyceum, 
a normal school, la MartiniOre, a school of 
industrial arts, &c. Lyons carries on vari- 
ous industries, but its chief glory is that of 
being the greatest centre of the silk manu- 
facture in the world, giving employment in 
the town or surrounding neighbourhood to 
240,000 people. A great many of the 
weavers work in their own dwellings, not 
in factories. There is also a large trade by 
railway, river, and canal. — The origin of 
Lyons cannot be traced. When Ciusar in- 
vaded Gaul it had become a place of some 
importance. 'Jbwards the end of the 2d 
century it numbered thousands of Chris- 
tians among its inhabitants. It was sacked 
by the Huns and Visigoths, and in the 8th 
century fell for a time into the hands of an 
army of Saracens from Spain, but recovered 
its prosperity under Charlemagne, on the 
dissolution of whose empire it became the 
capital of the Kingdom of Provence. In 
1312, during the reign of Philip the Fair, 
Lyons was annexed to the crown of France. 
During the revolution the city suffered 
severely by the paralysis of its industry, 
and by the murderous excesses of the emis- 
saries of the Paris Convention, whom the 
citizens had defied, the chief buildings being 
destroyed and many of the inhabitants 
butchered. Outbreaks among the indus- 
trial population took place in 1831, 1834, 
and 1849. Pop. (1901), 453,155. 

Lyons, Gulf of (in French, Golfe du 
Lion), a bay of the Mediterranean, on the 
south-eastern coast of France. The princi- 
pal ports on this gulf are Toulon, Mar- 
seilles, and Cette. 

Lyrate, in botany, somewhat pinnatifid 
witli a large lobe at the extremity: said of 
leaves. 

Lyre, one of the most ancient stringed 
instruments of music, consisting of a body 
with two horn-like pieces rising from it, 
and a cross-piece between the horns, from 
which to the lower part the strings were 
stretched. It was used by the Egyptians, As- 
syrians, and Greeks, It is said to have had 
originally only three strings, but the number 
was afterwards increased to seven, then to 
eleven, and fin.dly to sixteen. It was played 
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with the plectrum or lyre-stick of ivory or 
polished wood, also with the fingers, and 
was used chiefly as an accompaniinent to the 
voice. The body of the lyre was hollow, to 
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increase the sound. A musical instrument 
of similar construction is still to be met 
with in the hands of the shepherds of Greece 
and among certain tribes of Africa. 

Lyre-bird {Mcnura mperba), an inses- 
sorial bird of New South Wales, somewhat 
smaller than a pheasant. The tail of the 
male is remarkable for the three sorts of 
feathers that compose it, which by their 
shape and arrangement resemble the form 
of an ancient Greek lyre. It has a pleasing 
song, and is said to be capable of imitating 
the voices of other birds. 

Lyric Poetry, originally, poetry sung to 
or suited for the lyre; in modern usage, 
that class of poetry in which are expressed 
the poet’s own thoughts and feelings, or the 
emotions attributed to another, as opposed 
to epic or dramatic poetry, to which action 
is essential. 

Lys, a river which rises in France, runs 
through Belgium, and enters the Scheldt at 
Ghent; length, 100 miles. 

Lysan^der, an ancient Greek general who 
was appointed to the command of the 
Spartan fleet off the coasts of Asia Minor 
in 407 B.C., during the Pelojxmnesian war. 
In 405 B.C. he defeated and captured the 
Athenian fleet off HCgospotamos, and thus 
put an end to the war. He was killed in 
a battle with the Thebans 305 u.c. 

Lysias, an Athenian orator, born about 
458 B.C. He studied [jhilosophy and elo- 
quence at Thurii in Magna Grsecia, and 
was there employed in the govemmen|i. 
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On the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily he 
returned to Athens in 412, but was banished 
by the thirty tyrants. When the city re- 
covered its freedom he returned in 403, and 
gave instruction in eloquence, also writing 
speeches for others to deliver. He died in 
378. Only about thirty of his numerous 
orations have been preserved. 

Lysima'chia, a genus of herbs, natural 
order PrimulaceaB, Four species occur in 
Britain, known by the name of loosestrife, 
and one \L. nummulatia) is called money- 
wort. 

Lysim'achus, a general in the army of 
Alexander the Great, was born in Mace- 
donia 360 B.C., and at the death of the 
emperor and the division of the empire he 
became king of Thrace. During the latter 
yeai-s of his reign he was instigated by his 
wife to kill his son Agathocles. This mur- 
der caused his subjects to rebel, and in the 
war which followed Lysimachus was de- 
feated and slain at the battle of Corns in 
B.c. 281. 

Lysip'pus, a Greek sculptor who flourished 
in Sicyon about 330 B.O., in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

Ly'tham, a watering-place in Lancashire, 
England, agreeably situated in a sheltered 
position on the north shore of the estuary of 
the Kibble. Pop. 7185. 

Lythra'cess, the loosestrife tribe, a natural 
order of polype talons exogens, containing 
about thirty genera of herbs, trees, and 
shrubs, of various habit, often with square 
branches; the leaves usually are opposite or 
whorled, entire, and shortly petiolate; the 
flowers being often large and showy. Henna 
and tulipwood belong to the order. 

L 3 rtlirum, a genus of plants, the type of 
the order Lythraceae (which see). L. sali^ 
carutf purple loosestrife, is a tall and hand- 
some British plant. 

Lyttelton, a seaport in the district of 
Canterbury, New Zealand, connected with 
Christchurch — of which it is the port — by a 
railway 8 miles long. There is a fairly 
good harbour, improved by a breakwater, 
&c., a graving dock, and a considerable ship- 
ping trade. Pop. 4200. 

Lyttelton, George, IjOrd, a poet and 
historian, eldest son of Sir Thomas Lyttel- 
ton, baronet, was born in 1709, and died 
in 1773. He entered parliament in 1730, 
and joined the opposition led by Pitt and 
Pulteney. In 1756, he was raised to the 
peerage. He was on terms of intimacy 
with Pope, and the patron of Fielding 


and Thomson. His Miscellanies in prose 
and verse had once a reputation, but are 
now forgotten. In his latter years he wrote 
his Dialogues of the Dead and a His- 
tory of Henry II. — His son, Thomas, Lord 
Lyttelton, bom in 1744, died 1779. His 
early years were remarkable for a promise 
of ability which was never fulfilled, for his 
dissipated habits soon estranged him from 
his father and separated him from his wife. 
Such, however, was his literary reputation 
and political status that he was claimed at 
one time as the writer of the Junius Letters. 
It is said that from a presentiment he pre- 
dicted his death three days before it occurred, 
and some have thought he committed suicide. 

Lytton, Edward George Earle Lyt- 
TON Bulwer-Lytton, Baron, youngest son 
of General Bulwer of Woodalling, and 
Elizabeth Barbara Lytton of Knebworth, 
was born in 1805, died 1873. He entered 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, graduated B.A. 
in 1826, M.A. in 1835, and gained the 
chancellor’s prize medal for his English 
poem on Sculpture. He published poetry 
at an early age, but first gained reputation 
by the novels Pelham and the Disowned 
(1828), Devereux (1829), and Paul Clifford 
(1830). These vrere followed up with the 
popular romances of Eugene Aram, the Pil- 
grims of the Rhine, The Last Days of 
Pompeii, Kienzi, and Ernest Maltravers 
with its sequel Alice. In connection with 
Macready’s management at Covent Garden 
Bulwer-Lytton produced his Duchess de la 
Vallifere, which proved a failure, but this 
was retrieved by the instant success of the 
Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, and Money. 
When he had thus shown his quick adapta- 
bility of talent he returned to novel-writ- 
ing, and published in steady succession — 
Night and Morning, Zanoni, The Last of 
the Barons, Lucretia, Harold, The Caxtons, 
My Novel, and What will He Do with It ? 
In 1845 he published a poetical satire called 
The New Timon, in which he attacked Tenny- 
son, who replied more vigorously than had 
probably been expected. He entered parlia- 
ment for St. Ives in 1831, and supported the 
Reform Bill as a Whig; but he changed his 
opinions and latterly supported the Conser- 
vatives. Under Lord Derby’s ministry he 
was colonial secretary, and in 1866 entered 
the House of Lords as Baron Lytton. He 
was elected rector of Glasgow University in 
1856. His later literary works were The 
Coming Race, published anonymou8ly(l 871 ), 
The Parisians (1872), and Kenelm Chill- 
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ingly (1873). Among his poetic works were 
the epic King Arthur; the Lost Tales of 
Miletus; Brutus, a drama, Ac. 

Lyttoii, The Right Hon. Edward Ro- 
bert Bulwer-Lytton, Earl of, G.C.B., 
son of the novelist and politician, was born 
in 1831; educated at Harrow and Bonn; 
entered the diplomatic service in 1849 as 
attach^ at Washington, and successively 
served in the embassies of Florence, Paris, 
the Hague, Copenhagen, Athens, Madrid, 
Vienna, Paris, and Lisbon. He was ap- 
pointed Viceroy of India by Lord Beacons- 


field in 1876, and during his administration 
the queen was proclaimed Empress of India* 
and war was waged with Afghanistan. 
In 1880 he resigned and was created an 
earl. He early attained reputation as a poet 
under the pen name of ‘Owen Meredith’; 
and wrote Clymnestra and other Poems, 
Lucile, Tannhauser, or the Battle of the 
Bards, Fables in Song, King Poppy, and 
Glenaveril, besides prose works. He also 
published the life and letters of his father. 
He was appointed ambassador to Paris in 
1888, and died there in 1891. 


M. 


M is the thirteenth letter and tenth con- 
sonant of the English alphabet. It repre- 
sents a labial and nasal articulation, the 
compression of the lips being accompanied 
with the fall of the uvula so as to allow the 
voice to form a humming sound through the 
nose, which constitutes the difference be- 
tween this letter and 6. 

Maas. See Meuae. 

Maastricht. See Maestricht 

Mab, a mythical personage often repre- 
sented as queen of the fairies. 

Macad'am, John Loudon, the great im- 
prover of roads, was born at Ayr, probably 
in 1756, and died in 1836. Having spent 
his early years in the United States he 
returned to Great Britain and was appointed 
agent for victualling the navy in the wes- 
tern ports. In 1815 he was appointed sur- 
veyor of the Bristol roads, and thus received 
the opportunity to put his road-making im- 
provements into practice. He was so suc- 
cessful in this that the House of Commons 
presented him with a sum of £2000, and 
his mode of road-making is still known as 
Macadamization. This method consists in 
covering the roadway or forming the road- 
crust with small broken stones to a con- 
siderable depth, and consolidating them by 
carriages working upon the road, or by 
rollers, so as to form a hard, firm, and 
smooth surface. 

Maca'o, a seaport town and Portuguese 
settlement in China, on a peninsula at the 
mouth of the Canton river, about 40 miles 
from Hong Kong, considered the healthiest 
residence in South-east Asia. (See map at 
Canton,) The settlement has an area of 
about 21 sq. miles, and its principal export 
is tea. Its commerce has greatly declined 
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since the rise of Hong Kong and the Chinese 
treaty ports. It was in 1575 that the Portu- 
guese fir.st obtained permission to form a 
settlement and to trade at Macao, and in 
1844 it was declared a free port. Pop. about 
72,000. 

Macaro'ni, Maooaroni, a preparation 
of wheaten flour, used as food, usually 
simply boiled and served up with grated 
cheese, or in soups, &c. Macaroni is gener- 
ally made in tubular pieces resembling a long 
pipe- stalk by pressing it through holes in a 
metal plate. VermicelU is a similar prepara- 
tion, but is more thread-like. Macaroni is a 
wholesome food, made best in the neighbour- 
hood of Naples, and considered a national 
dish of the Italians. — Macaroni was used as 
a popular term for a coxcomb or dandy 
about 1770-1775. 

Macaronic Poems, a kind of facetious 
Latin poems, in which are interspersed 
words from other languages, with Latin 
inflections. They were first written (at 
least with the above designation) by Teofilo 
Folengi 1484-1544, and were introduced 
into England in the reign of Henry VII. 
Drummond of Hawthornden is credited with 
a macaronic poem, Poleino-Middinia, pub- 
lished in 1691. There is good reason, how- 
ever, to believe that it is later than Drum- 
mond’s time, and that it is the work of Dr. 
Pitcairne (1652-1713). 

Macas'sar, a town on the island of Cele- 
bes, capital of the Dutch government of 
Celebes. It has an excellent harbour, and 
carries on a considerable trade in rice, spices, 
ebony, sandal-wood, &c. Pop. from 1 6,000 
to 20,000. See Celebes, 

Macassar, Straits of, between Celebes 
and Borneo, about 350 miles long, and 
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from 110 to 140 wide, except at the north 
entrance, where it is contracted to 60 miles. 
Navigation is difficult because of the nume- 
rous shoals and small islands. 

Macaulay, Thomas Babinoton, Lord, 
historian, essayist, and politician, was born 
1800 at liothley Temple, Leicestershire, 



Lord Macaulay. 


and died at Kensington 1859. His father, 
Zachary Macaulay, who had been a West 
Indian merchant, was a well-known phil- 
anthropist and the son of the Rev. John 
Macaulay, Presbyterian minister at Inver- 
ary, while his mother was Selina Mills, the 
daughter of a Bristol (Quaker. Their son 
Thomas was severely educated in the rigid 
Calvinism of what was known as the ‘(lap- 
ham sect.’ In 1818 he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he obtained the 
Chancellor’s medal for a poem on Pompeii, 
and a second time for a poem on Evening; 
received a fellowship, and took his M.A. 
degree in 1826. Before this he began to 
contribute to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, 
in which appeared his poems of the Armada, 
Ivry, and the Battle of the T^eague; and in 
1825 he inaugurated his brilliant career in 
the Edinburgh Review by his article on 
Milton. He was called to the bai* at Lin- 
coln’s Inn in 1826. He entered parliament 
in 1830 as member for Caine, and made his 
first speech in support of freedom for the 
J ews in England. He also spoke in favour 
of the Anti-Slavery legislation, and delivered 
several speeches in favour of the Reform Bill 
of 1 832. He afterwards became member for 
Leeds, but resigned his seat and proceeded 
to Calcutta as legal member of the supreme 


council of India, in which position he pre- 
pared a new pensil code that was not adopted 
because of its liberal dealing with the native 
races. Returning from India he was elected a 
member of parliament for Edinburgh, was 
made secretary of war in the Melbourne 
ministry (1839-41); and when the Whigs 
returned to power in 1846 he was appointed 
paymaster of the forces. At the election of 
the same year his Edinburgh constituency 
refused to re-elect him, but their attitude 
was reversed in 1852 when he was returned 
(although he had not presented himself as 
a candidate). Luring his political career 
Macaulay had continued his literary labours. 
In 1842 he published his Lays of Ancient 
Rome; and in 1848 appeared the first two 
of the five volumes of his History of Eng- 
land, which covers the period between the 
accession of James II. and the death of 
William III. This brilliant rhetorical ex- 
position, although touched with partisanship 
and with a tendency to paradox, has at- 
tained the position of an English classic. 
He was created a peer in 1857, and at his 
death he was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
The Life and Letters of Macaulay has been 
published by his nephew. Sir Geo. Otto 
Trevelyan (1876). 

Macaw', a genus {Macrocercua) of beauti- 
ful birds of the parrot tribe. The macaws 
are magnificent birds, distinguished by hav- 
ing their cheeks 
destitute of 
feathers, and 
their tail-fea- 
thers long 
(hence their 
generic name). 

They are all 
natives of the 
tropical regions 
of South Ame- 
rica. The lar- 
gest and most 
splendid in re- 
gard to colour 
is the great 
scarlet or red 
and blue ma- 
caw iM Ara- Red aad Blue Macaw (Afacrocercw* 
' ■ AracaTiga). 

canga or ma- 

cao). The great green macaw (M. militaris) 
and the blue-and-yellow macaw {M. ara- 
rauna) are somewhat smaller. 

Macaw-tree, the name given to severaV 
species of trees of the genus Acrocomia^ 
natives of tropical America, ajA A. 
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and A. sclerocaf^a, the fruit of which last 
yields an oil of a yellowish colour of the 
consistence of butter, with a sweetish taste 
and an odour of violets, used by the natives 
of the West Indies as an emollient in pain- 
ful affections of the joints, and largely im- 
ported into Britain, where it is sometimes 
sold as palm-oil, to be used in the manu- 
facture of toilet soaps. 

Maga'yo. See Maceio, 

Macbeth^ Macbeda, or Maobethad, son 
of Finnlaech, a king of Scotland who reigned 
from 1040 to 1057. The facts of his life, so 
far as they are known, are these. During 
the reign of Duncan he was * mormaer ’ of 
Moray by inheritance, and by his marriage 
with Gruoch, grand-daughter of Kenneth 
IV. This Duncan, in his attempt to subdue 
the independent chiefs of the north, was 
slain by Macbeth at ‘Bothgowan,’ which 
is supposed to be near Elgin. By this means 
Macbeth became king, and, according to 
all accounts, his reign was fairly successful. 
In 1050 he is said to have gone on a pil- 
grimage to Rome. At the death of their 
father the sons of Duncan had taken refuge 
with their uncle Siward, earl of Northum- 
berland, and with his aid they invaded 
Scotland in 1054; a battle was fought at 
Dunsinane, but it was not until 1057 that 
Macbeth was finally defeated and slain at 
Lumphanau in Aberdeen. The legends 
which gradually gathered round the name 
of Macbeth were collected by John of For- 
dun and Hector Boece, and reproduced by 
Holinshed in his Chronicle, and there found, 
as is supposed, by Shakspere, who has made 
such splendid use of them. 

Mac^cabees, a dynasty of ruling Jewish 
priests of whom the first who came into 
prominence was Mattathias. During the 
persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes he 
slew a Jew who came to the altar to re- 
nounce his faith, and then fled to the moun- 
tains with his five sons — Johannes, Simon, 
Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan. Being joined 
by numerous patriotic Jews they were able 
to make successful resistance to the national 
foe and re-establish the ancient religion. 
When Mattathias died (166 b.o.) his sons 
Judas and Jonathan became successively 
leaders of the national movement. The 
last remaining member of the family was 
Simon, who now carried forward the na- 
tional cause to a triumphant issue, reduced 
*the tower’ of Jerusalem, and established 
the power of the new state. Under his 
rule trade and agriculture flourished, until 
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(in 135 B.C.) he was treacherously murdered 
by Ptolemy, his own son-in-law. 

Maccabees, Books of, treat of the Jewish 
history under the Macoabean princes; they 
are five in number, the first two of which 
are included in the English Apocrypha, and 
are accounted canonical by the Roman and 
Greek churches. 

McCarthy, Denis Flokence, poet, born 
in Ireland about 1820, died 1882. His 
ballads, poems, and lyrics were published 
in 1850. He translated six of Calderon’s 
dramas; wrote a volume on Shelley’s Early 
Life in 1872, and contributed an ode to the 
Moore Centenary in 1879. A collected 
edition of his poems was published in 1884. 

M'Carthy, Justin, M.R, novelist, his- 
torian, and politician, was born at C^ork in 
1830; became connected with the Liverpool 
press in 1853; joined the staff of the Morn- 
ing Star in 1860, and ultimately became its 
chief editor in 1864. He afterwards tra- 
velled for three years in the Unitetl States; 
contributed to various ICnglish and Amer- 
ican magazines, and was connected with the 
Daily News 1870-85. His novels are 
numerous, and his historical writings in- 
clude A History of Our Own Times, His- 
tory of the Four Georges, &c. He was a 
Home Rule representative for Longford 
from 1879 till 1900.-— His son, Juhtin 
Huntley M‘Cartuy (born 1859), has also 
been an M.P. of the same party, and is 
favourably known in literature. 

MacClellan, George Brinton, an Ame- 
rican general, born at Philadelphia 1826, 
died 1885. He was trained at the West 
Point Military School; served in the Mexi- 
can war; joined the Red River expedition 
as engineer; and in 1855 was appointed to 
the commission which reported on the con- 
dition of European armies, and watched the 
military operations during the Crimean 
war. At the outbretik of the civil war in 
the States he superseded M'Dowell after 
the first battle of Bull’s Run; and became 
commander-in-chief on the 1st November, 
1861. In this capacity he organized the 
raw levies of the North and advanced against 
Richmond the following spring, but was 
relieved from his supreme command by Presi- 
dent Lincoln in 1862, and thenceforth led the 
army of the Potomac in a series of engage- 
ments which terminated in the Seven Days’ 
Battle, when he bad to retire from his lines 
in front of Richmond. Afterwards, when 
Lee advanced into Maryland, MacClellan 
fought the battles of South Moimtain and 
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Antietam (September 14-17, 1862), and 
compelled the Confederate forces to retire. 
The political authorities being dissatisfied 
with his apparent slackness in following up 
this victory, MacOlellan was relieved from 
his command and retired from the army. 
In 1864 he was nominated for the presi- 
dency, but was overwhelmingly defeated by 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Macclesfield, a town of England, Cheshire, 
17i miles south by east of Manchester, on 
the Bollin. It is pleasantly situated, and 
the principal buildings are the church of St. 
Michael, an ancient structure, founded by 
Eleanor, queen of Edward I., in 1278; St. 
Peter’s, and St. Paul’s; a spacious town-hall, 
subscription library, theatre, &c. The staple 
manufacture is silk, and the cotton manu- 
facture has also made some progress. In the 
vicinity are extensive coal-pits and stone 
and slate quarries. The town used to return 
two members to parliament, but was disen- 
franchised in 1885, and a Macclesfield di- 
vision of Cheshire created. Pop. 34,635. 

MacClintock, Vice-Admiral Sir Fran- 
cis Leopold, K.C.B., born at Dundalk 
1819; entered the navy in 1831; became a 
lieutenant in 1845; and in 1848 joined the 
expedition sent out by the British govern- 
ment in search of Sir John Franklin, the 
Arctic explorer. In 1850, and again in 
1852, he went out with other Arctic expedi- 
tions, and on the latter occasion was instru- 
mental in rescuing MacClure and his com- 
panions. MacClintock set forth again in 
1857 as commander of the Fox, a vessel 
equipped by Lady Franklin, and discovered 
documentary and other evidence of the 
death of Franklin. For these services the 
explorer was knighted in 1860. He was next 
employed in surveying the North Atlantic 
for a telegraph route; was made superin- 
tendent of Portsmouth dockyard ; and be- 
came commander-in-chief on the West In- 
dian station. In 1884 he became admiral. 
He published his Voyage of the Fox in 1859. 

MacClure, Vice-Admiral Sir Egbert 
John Le Mesuribr, C.B., born in 1807, 
died in 1873. He entered the navy in 
1824; joined an Arctic expedition in 1836; 
accompanied Sir John Boss into the same 
region in 1848; and himself took command 
of an Arctic expedition in 1850. He pene- 
trated as far north as Melville Sound, and 
there discovered a passage from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, which he named Prince 
of Wales Strait. He and his companions 
were imprisoned for a time, but were re- 


lieved by the expedition with which Mac- 
Clintock was connected (see above). On 
his return he was knighted and rewarded 
with i;5000. From his journals was pub- 
lished The Discovery of the North West 
Passage (1856) by Capt. Osborne. 

MacCosh, James, D.D., LL.D., born in 
Ayrshire 1811 ; educated at Glasgow and 
Edinburgh Universities; became a minister 
of the Church of Scotland first at Arbroath 
then at Brechin; joined the Free Church 
after the disruption movement; was ap- 
pointed professor of logic and metaphysics 
in Queen’s College, Belfast, 1851 ; was presi- 
dent of Princeton College, New Jersey, 
U. S. A., from 1 868 to 1 888, when he resigned. 
He has written various works on philosophy 
and psychology, and among others the His- 
tory of Scottish Philosophy (1874); the De- 
velopment Hypothesis (1876); the Emotions 
(1880) ; and Psychology, the Cognitive 
Powers (1886). He died in 1894. 

MacCulloch (M'Culloch), Horatio, 
E.S.A., one of the most distinguished of 
Scottish landscape-painters, was born in 
Glasgow in 1806; died near Edinburgh 
1867. From 1831 he was a regular con- 
tributor to the exhibitions of the Eoyal 
Scottish Academy, Edinburgh. He rarely 
exhibited in London, and his works are little 
known south of the Tweed. His paintings 
are nearly all of Scotch scenery. Among 
the most celebrated are the Cuchulin Moun- 
tains (Skye), A Dream of the Highlands, 
Highland Loch, Views in Cadzow Forest, 
Loch-an-Eilan, Mist on the Mountains, Loch 
Achray, Loch Katrine, and Loch Lomond. 

MacCulloch, John, British mineralogist, 
born in 1773, died in 1835. Educated at 
Edinburgh for the medical profession, he 
became assistant surgeon in the army, and 
ultimately practised privately at Blackheath. 
He undertook a government mineralogical 
and geological survey of Scotland in 1826, a 
task which was completed in 1832. As the 
result of his labour he published A Descrip- 
tion of the Western Islands of Scotland; A 
Geological Classification of Bocks, &c. 

MacCulloch (MUulloch), John Bam- 
SAY, a political economist and statistician, 
born in Wigtonshire 1789, died in London 
1864. He was for some time editor of the 
Scotsman newspaper and contributed largely 
to the Edinburgh Beview. In 1 828 he was 
appointed professor of political economy in 
London University, became comptroller of 
the stationery office in 1838, and retired on 
a pension of £200 a year. Among his 
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numerous works are The Principles of Po- 
litical Economy (1825); Historical Sketch 
of the Bank of England (1831); Dictionary 
of Commerce (1832); Geographical Diction- 
ary (1841); A Treatise on the Principles 
and Practical Influence of Taxation and the 
Funding System (1845); The Literature 
of Political Economy (1845), and the works 
of Ricardo with a memoir. 

Macdonald, Flora, born on South Uist, 
one of the Hebrides, in 1720, died 1790. 
She became celebrated in 1746 for the part 
she took in assisting Prince Edward Charles 
to escape the government pursuit, when she 
conveyed him from South Uist to Skye, 
disguised and in an open boat. For this 
cause she was imprisoned for several months 
in London and then released. She married, 
settled in America, but afterwards returned 
to, and died in Skye. 

Mac Donald, George, LL. D., novelist and 
poet, was born at Huntly in 1824; educated 
at King’s College, Aberdeen; became an In- 
dependent minister, but soon retired from 
this position and adopted literature as a 
profession. Among his numerous novels are 
David Elginbrod, Alec Forbes, Annals of a 
Quiet Neighbourhood, Robert Falconer, Mal- 
colm, The Marquis of I^ossie, (Jastle War- 
lock, &C. He has also published a good deal 
of poetry, stories for the young, Unspoken 
Sermons, &c. 

Macdonald, Sir John ALEXiVNDER, 
K.C.B., D.C.Ij., Canadian statesman, was 
bom in Scotland in 1815. Being taken to 
Canada, he was educated at Kingston; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1835; entered parliament 
for Kingston in 1844; and became succes- 
sively a member of the executive council, re- 
ceiver-general, commissioner of crown lands, 
and attorney-general. He became premier 
in 1867, a position which he hold until 1873 
when he resigned over the Pacific Railway 
charges, but resumed the office again in 
1878, and held it till his death in 1891. He 
was an active promoter of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and Canadian confederation, 
and was leader of the conservatives. 

Macduff. See Banff. 

Mace, a weapon of war in use in Europe 
as late as the 16th century. It consisted 
of a staff about 5 feet long, with a heavy 
metal head, which assumed a variety of 
forms, but was frequently in the form of a 
spiked balk Another kind of mace is a sort 
of heavy ornamental staff used as an emblem 
of authority in universities, courts of law, 
parliament, &c. 


Mace, a spice, the dried aril or covering 
of the seed of the nutmeg {Mi/rktiea fra- 
gra7is)y this covering being a fleshy net-lik© 
envelope somewhat resembling the husk of 
a filbert. When fresh it is of a beautiful 
crimson hue. It is extremely fragrant and 
aromatic, and is chiefly used in cooking or 
in pickles. 

Macedo'nia, in ancient geography, a terri- 
tory lying to the north of Greece, which first 
became powerful under its king Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great, and con- 
queror of Greece. Alexander the Great 
added immensely to the empire of Mace- 
donia, and made, what had only been a 
petty province, mistress of half the world. 
After his death the empire was divided; 
dominion was lost over Greece; and the 
result of the battles of Cynoscephalm (197 
B.c.) and Pydna (168 B.C.) was to reduce 
the ancient kingdom to a Roman province. 
Macedonia now forms a part of Turkey in 
Europe, and is inhabited by Wallachians, 
Turks, Greeks, and Albanians. 

Maceio (ma-sftfi-o), Brazilian seaport, 
capital of state Alagoas, on the Atlantic, 
lat. 39' H. Chief exports: cotton, rum, 
and sugar. Pop. 12,000. 

Macerata (ma-cho-rii'ta), a town in Italy, 
capital of the province of the same name, on 
a lofty eminence midway between the Apen- 
nines and the sea, 21 miles south of Ancona. 
I’he principal buildings are the cathedral, 
provincial palace, and theatre, all situated in 
a large public square, various churches and 
convents, a college, museum, &c. Pop. 
20,263. — The province, bounded north by 
Ancona, west by Umbria, south by Ascoli, 
and east by the Adriatic, has an area of 
1056 square miles, produces much corn, fruit, 
and hemp, and rears great numbers of sheep 
and cattle. Pop. 250,368. 

Macfar'ren, Sir George Alexander, 
musical composer, born in liondon 1813, 
died 1887. He was educated at the Royal 
Academy of Music; became a member of 
the Board of the Academy, and ultimately 
chairman and principal; was elected profes- 
sor of music, Cambridge University (1875); 
and was knighted by the queen in 1 883. His 
chief operas are The Devil’s Opera (1838), 
Don Quixote (1846), Robin Hood (I860). 
He also essayed the cantata in Lenore 
(1852), and The Lady of the Lake (1870); 
while his oratorios are St. J ohn the Baptist 
(1873), The Resurrection (1876), Joseph 
(1877), and King David (1883). He also 
wrote several musical treatises. 
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H'Gee (-gS'), Thomas D’ Arcy, bom at Car- 
lingford, Ireland, 1826; became prominent 
in the Young Ireland party, and had to make 
his escape to the United States, where he soon 
made a name as a journalist. His views then 
underwent a change; he became an ardent 
royalist; went to Canada, and entered par- 
liament in 1857. In 1864 he became pre- 
sident of the executive council, and up till 
near his death took a prominent part in the 
measures of the day. Obnoxious to the 
Fenians, he was assassinated by a member 
of that body in 1808. 

Macgill {-gil'), James, born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, 1744, died at Montreal 1813. He 
emigrated to Canada, and ultimately became 
one of the chief merchants in the city. He 
left property valued at £30,000 (now enor- 
mously increased in value), and £10,000 
cash to found the university in Montreal 
which bears his name. 

Mac^riicuddy Reeks, a picturesque 
mountain-range of Ireland, in the county of 
Kerr}’, extending for 13^ miles from the 
lakes of Killarney on the east to Lough 
Carra on the west. It is the loftiest moun- 
tain-range in Ireland ; Carrantual, the high- 
est peak, rises 3404 feet above sea-level. 

Macgillivray, William, LL.D., bom in 
the island of Harris, Scotland, 1796; died 
at Aberdeen in 1852. He was for a time 
assistant professor of natural history in Edin- 
burgh University, and ultimately became 
professor of natural history in Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, in 1841. He was the 
author of a Manual of Geology, a History 
of British Quadrupeds, a History of the 
Molluscous Animals of the Counties of 
Aberdeen, Kincardine, and Banff; and of 
an admirable History of British Birds (5 
vols. 1837-52). 

Machiavelli (mak-ya-velle), Niocolo, a 
distinguished Italian statesman and histo- 
rian, born at Florence in 1469; died in 1527. 
He became prominent in public affairs in 
1498, when he was appointed secretary to 
the Ten at Florence. For more than four- 
teen years he guided the destinies of the 
Florentine Republic, undertook embassies, 
concluded treaties, and jealously conserved 
the rights and liberties of his native city. 
When the Medici returned to power in 1512 
by aid of Pope Julius II., Machiavelli was 
deprived of his office, and imprisoned for his 
supposed complicity in a plot to overturn the 
new authority, but being released after a 
time he retii’ed to his country house of San 
Casciano. Here he devoted himself to lite- 


rary labour, the chief results of which are 
found in his History of Florence, embracing 
the period between 1215 and 1492; Dis- 
courses upon the ten first books of Livy; 
The Prince (II Principe), by which he is 
best known ; a military treatise entitled 
Dell’ Arte della Guerra; and the Comedies 
of La Mandragola and La Clizia. The 
name of Machiavelli was for long synony- 
mous with all that is tortuous and treacher- 
ous in state affairs. The more recent, as 
also the more generous estimate of this 
Italian statesman, is to regard his Prince 
as a first honest but imperfect attempt to 
construct a state out of the decayed mediae- 
val institutions still lingering in Italy, and 
that its defects on the ethical side are due 
to the corrupt times in which he lived, the 
conditions of political dissimulation under 
which his experience was gained, and the 
overmastering desire he had to see his coun- 
try unified and made great. 

Machine Gun, a name given to any of 
those pieces of ordnance that are loaded and 
fired mechanically, and can deliver a num- 
ber of projectiles simultaneously or in rapid 
succession, having usually a number of sepa- 
rate barrels. The first of these to come 
into prominence in warfare was the French 
mitrailleuse, or mitrailleur, which was em- 
played in the Franco-German war. (See 
Mitrailleuse.) I’he Gatling gun first ap- 
peared in the United States, and was speedily 
adopted by Britain and other powers, with 
modifications. Other guns of this kind are 
the Hotchkiss, the Nordenfeldt, and the 
Gardner gun. Such guns, while having 
their own use in warfare by land, are re- 
garded as being of special value in marine 
warfare, and are intended mainly for use 
against torpedo-boats. The Nordenfeldt, 
the Gatling, and the Gardner are all in use 
in the British navy. The Gardner gun may 
be mounted in various ways — on a gun- 
carriage, or on a tripod stand the legs of 
which can be screwed down to a ship’s deck. 
As to absolute ra])idity of fire the Norden- 
feldt has slightly the superiority ; yet the 
two-barrel Gardner can tire 236 rounds, the 
five-barrel Gardner 330 rounds in half a 
minute, while as regards reliability for con- 
tinuous work and ease and rapidity of fire 
the Gardner gun has manifested a marked 
superiority over the Nordenfeldt. The latter 
is fired by a handle with a reciprocating mo- 
tion, while the Gardner is fired by a handle 
with a rotary motion, which is the same 
whatever the elevation or depression of the 
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gun. The Hotchkiss gun fires heavier pro- 
jectiles (hollow percussion shells) than the 
other machine guns, the fire being continu- 
ous. It may be described as consisting of 
a gun-metal frame in which five Whitworth 
steel barrels revolve with intermittent mo- 
tion, having a single firing action and cast- 
iron breech. The barrels become stationary 
at the moment of firing, loading, and ex- 
tracting the empty cartridges. A more 
recent machine gun is the Maxim, which, 
after the first shot is fired by hand power, 
continues to fire shot after shot by means 
of the power derived from the explosion of 
each successive cartridge. 

Machine Tools, a name given to various 
machines constructed to perform operations 
that otherwise would be done by hand. 
They include planing machines, drilling 
machines, punching machines, boring ma- 
chines, steam hammers, &c.; and some of 
them are marvels of accuracy and ingenuity. 

Mackay (ma-ki'), Charles, LL.D., poet 
and miscellaneous writer, born at Perth in 
1812, and educated in London and Belgium. 
He was employed on the Morning Chron- 
icle; became editor of the Glasgow Argus; 
afterwards he joined the Illustrated London 
News. He visited America on a lecturing 
tour (1858), and represented the Times in 
New York during the civil war. His chief 
prose and poetical works are: Songs and 
Poems (1834), The Hope of the World 
and other Poems (1840), Memoirs of Extra- 
ordinary Popular Delusions (1841), Sala- 
mandrine (1842), Voices from the Moun- 
tains (1847), Town Lyrics (1848), Under 
the Blue Sky (1871), Forty Years’ Recol- 
lections, 1830-1870 (1876), Poetry and 
Humour of the Scottish Language (1882), 
The Founders of the American Republic 
(1885), a work on Celtic Etymology, and 
many other works. He died in 1889. 

Macken'zie, Sir Alexander, Canadian 
explorer, born at Inverness, Scotland, 1755; 
died 1820. In the employment of the North- 
west Fur Company he explored the great 
river named after him from the western end 
of Great Slave Lake to the Arctic Ocean 
(1789). He made another expedition to the 
western coast (1792), and was the first 
white man to cross the Rocky Mountains 
and reach the Pacific coast. He returned 
to Britain in 1801, and was knighted. 

Mackenzie, Alexander, Canadian states- 
man, born in Logierait, Perthshire, Scotland, 
1822. OriginaUy a stone-mason, he emi- 
grated to Kingston, Canada, in 1842, and 
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began business as a builder and contractor 
In 1852 he was editor of a liberal newspaper, 
and he entered parliament in 1861 , becoming 
leader of the liberal party in 1873. On the 
resignation of Sir John Macdonald that 
same year he became premier, and retained 
office with much success till 1878. He died 
in 1892. He more than once declined the 
honour of knighthood. 

Mackenzie, Sir Alex. Campbell, com- 
poser, born at Edinburgh 1847; received his 
musical education partly in Germany. He 
became principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music in 1888. He is the author of the ora- 
torio The Rose of Sharon (1884), the operas 
Colomba (1884), and The Troubad our ( 1 8 8 6 ), 
the cantata of the Story of Sayid (1886), The 
Dream of Jubal (1889), &c. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, Scottish lawyer, 
born 1636, died 1691. He became king’s 
advocate in 1677, in which capacity his per- 
sistent severity towards the covenanters 
acquired for him the title of *tlie Bloody 
Mackenzie.’ The revolution teripinated his 
political career. Besides his Vindication of 
the Government of C’harles II., he wrote 
Institutions of the Law of Scotland (1(584), 
Laws and Customs in Matters Criminal 
(1674), and in his Memoirs he gives an in- 
teresting account of Scotland before the 
revolution. Sir George Mackenzie was 
founder of the Advocates’ Library in Edin- 
burgh (1682). 

Mackenzie, Henry, Scottish writer, born 
1745, died 1831. After being educated at 
the University of Edinburgh he became an 
attorney of the Scottish Court of Exchequer. 
In 1771 he published the work by which he 
is best known — Tlie Man of Feeling, in 1773 
the Man of the World, and in 1777 Julia 
de RoubignJ. These novels, though greatly 
commended in their day, have long passed 
out of favour. In 1779-80 he edited The 
Mirror, and from 1785 to 1787 he conducted 
The Lounger, both being the kind of peri- 
odical made familiar by Addison’s Sjiectator. 
Besides several dramatic pieces he wrote the 
Lives of Dr. Blacklock, John Home, liord 
Abercromby, and William Tytler. In 1804 
he was appointed comptroller of the taxes 
for Scotland. 

Mackenzie, Sib Morell, M.D., born at 
Ley tonstone, Essex, 1 837 ; educated at Lon- 
don Medical College, Paris, and Vienna; 
obtained the Jackson prize for diseases of 
the larynx; became physician to the London 
Hospital, and lecturer on diseases of the 
throat. In 1887-88 he was associated with 
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the specialists o{ Berlin and Vienna in the 
treatment of the larynx disease of the Em- 
peror Frederick (at first, while he was (Vown 
Prince) of Germany. He is the author of 
a treatise on Diseases of the Throat and Nose 
and several other works. He died in 1892. 

Mackenzie River, a large river in the 
North-west Territories of Canada, which 
flows out of Great Slave Lake, first west, 
then north, finally north-west ; and after a 
course of about 1200 miles falls into the 
Arctic Ocean by numerous mouths. Its prin- 
cipal affluents, including the feeders of Great 
Slave Lake, are the Athabasca, the Peace, 
the Liard, and the Peel, and it is navigable 
throughout its course. It was discovered 
by Alexander Mackenzie in 1789. 

Mackerel {Scomber Bcomhrus)^ one of the 
spiny finned fishes (Acanthopteri), a well- 
known and excellent table fish, which in- 
habits almost the whole of the European 
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seas. Mackerel, like herring, are caught 
only when they approach the shore to spawn, 
nets being chiefly used. The N. American 
mackerel {S. verndliB) is also caught in 
great quantities on the Atlantic coasts. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, Scottish historian 
and philosophical writer, born 17()1>, died 
1832. He was educated at Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh; studied medicine and took the 
M.D. degree in 1787; published his Vin- 
diciae Gallicae in answer to Burke’s Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution; quitted the 
medical profession and was called to the 
English bar in 1795. By reason of his 
brilliant lectures on the Law of Nature and 
Nations, and his defence of Peltier, who 
was prosecuted for a libel on Napoleon 
Bonaparte, he acquired fame at the bar, 
received the honour of knighthood, and in 
1804 was appointed recorder of Bombay. 
After an honourable career in India he re- 
turned to England; entered parliament for 
Nairn, and afterwards for Naresborough; 
became professor of law at Haileybury Col- 
lege (1818-24), a member of privy council, 
and in 1830 commissioner of Indian affairs. 
Among his writings may be mentioned as 
most important his History of England, a 
fragment extending only to the reign of 
Elizabeth; a Dissertation on the Progress 


of Ethical Philosophy in the EncyclopaedU 
Britannica; a Life of Sir Thomas More 
in Lardner’s Cyclopaedia ; nine chapters of 
an unfinished work on the Revolution of 
1888; and various articles contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review. 

Made, in mineralogy, a term applied to 
twin-crystals, which are united in various 
ways. Made is also used as a name for 
chiastolite or cross-stone. 

Macleod (ma-kloud'), Norman, a minister 
of the Church of Scotland, born at Campbel- 
town, Argylesbire, 1812; died at Glasgow 
1872. Educated at Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and in Germany, he became minister first 
of Loudon and then of Dalkeith, when be 
published his first work, entitled The Earnest 
Student, and became editor of the Edinburgh 
Christian Magazine. In 1851 he became 
minister of the Barony parish, Glasgow, 
where he henceforth laboured with increas- 
ing popularity. In 1854 he was appointed 
one of the queen’s chaplains for Scotland 
and dean of the order of the Thistle, and 
he received the honorary degree of D.D. in 
1858. Besides his untiring interest and 
labours in connection with the general work 
of the church, and in various philanthropic 
movements, he became editor of Good Words 
in 1 880, in which he published his stories of 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son, The Star- 
ling, Wee Davie, A Highland Parish, &c. 
In 1887 he visited India, and the results of 
this journey appeared in his Peeps at the 
Far East. In 1 889 he was elected moder- 
ator of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. 

Maclise', Daniel, R. A., a celebrated pain- 
ter of Scottish descent, born at Cork 1811, 
died 1870. He became a student at the 
Royal Academy in 1828, and began to ex- 
hibit in 1829, but it was not until the year 
1833 that he established his reputation with 
his picture of Snap Apple Night. Three 
years after he was elected an associate, and 
in 1840 he became a full member of the 
Royal Academy. Maclise was commis- 
sioned to paint for the new Houses of Par- 
liament, and produced The Spirit of Chi- 
valry, The Spirit of Religion, and the two 
great paintings of The Meeting of Welling- 
ton and Bliicher after Waterloo and The 
Death of Nelson (1858-64). Among his 
best-known pictures are Merry Christmas 
in the Baron’s Hall, The Ordeal of Touch, 
The Marriage of Strongbow and Eva, the 
Play Scene in Hamlet, the Banquet Scene 
in Macbeth, &c. His sketches, book illus- 
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trations, humorous drawings, and outline 
portraits were very numerous. He declined 
the presidency of the Academy in 1866. 
The works of Maclise show great fertility 
of invention, skill in composition, and excel- 
lence in drawing, but are not distinguished 
for colour. 

Macmahon (mak-ma-dn), Marie Edm]6 
Patrick Maurice de, Duke of Magenta 
and Marshal of France, born in 1808; edu- 
cated at the military college of St. Cyr; served 
with distinction in Algeria; became briga- 
dier-general in 1848; received command of 
a division during the Crimean war, and 
assisted in storming the Malakoff ; took part 
in the campaign of 1859 against Austria, 
and won the battle of Magenta by his prompt 
handling of the left wing; and after the war 
became governor-general of Algeria. At 
the outbreak of war between France and 
Germany (1870) Macmahon was jdaced in 
command of the 1st Army Corj)8, which was 
defeated at Weissenburg, Worth, and finally 
fell back upon Chalons. Here he rallied 
his forces, and proceeded north-eastward to 
relieve Bazaine, who was besieged in Metz, 
but he was pursued by the Germans, shut 
up by their encircling armies in the town of 
Sedan, and wounded in the battle before 
the final surrender. After the armistice 
with Germany he was employed by the 
Versailles government in putting down the 
commune, and in 1873 he was elected pre- 
sident of the republic, a position which he 
occupied until 1879. He died in 1893. 

M4con (inii-kon), a town in Franco, capital 
of the department Sa5ne-et-Loire, on the 
right bank of the Saone, here crossed by an 
old bridge of twelve arches, in a fertile dis- 
trict, 33 miles south of CliA-lons. Pop. 16,.570. 

Ma'con, a city of the United States, 
in Georgia, on the Ocmulgee, the seat of a 
Baptist university and a Wesleyan female 
college. Pop. 22,746. 

Macpherson, James, Scottish author, was 
born in 1738, and died in 1796. He studied 
at Aberdeen and Edinburgh ; became a 
school teacher, and afterwards a tutor; and 
in 1760 published Fragments of Ancient 
Poetry, translated from the Gaelic or Erse 
Language. The success of this venture 
enabled Macpherson to issue the so-called 
poems of Ossian in the form of Fingal, 
an ancient epic poem in six books (1762, 
4 to), and Temora and other Poems (1763, 
4to). The genuineness of these poetical 
writings was severely questioned (see 
Oman), but the ‘editor’ maintained his 
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position without submitting the necessary 
proofs. Macpherson was afterwards agent 
to the Nabob of Arcot; had a seat in the 
House of Commons from 1780 to 1700, and 
was interred in Westminster Abbey. He 
was the author of a prose translation of 
Homer’s Iliad, and of some other works. 

Macready (mak-re'di), William Charles, 
English tragedian, born in London 1793, 
died at Cheltenham 1873. His father, the 
lessee and manager of several provincial 
theatres, sent him to Rugby and Oxford to 
be educated, but his circumstances became 
embarrassed, and the youth had to join his 
father’s company at Birmingham in 1810. 
Afterwards he played in the provinces with 
considerable success, and appeared at Covent 
Garden in 1816. In 1826 he made his first 
visit to America, and in 1828 played in 
Paris, with great success in both countries. 
He undertook the management of Covent 
Garden in 1837, and Drury Lane in 1842, 
but although he did much to reform the 
stage and cultivate the public taste for 
Shakesperian drama in both theatres (he 
himself taking the leading parts in Shak- 
spere’s plays), his pecuniary losses recjuired 
him to retire from managership. He re- 
visited the United States in 18*19; returned 
to England; gave a series of farewell per- 
formances, and finally retired from the stage 
in 1851. His Reminiscences appeared in 
1875. 

M'Crie (ma-kre/), Thomas, Scottish writer 
and clergyman, bora in 1772, died in 183.5. 
He studied in Edinburgh University; was 
licensed as a preacher by the Antiburghers; 
and in 1795 became minister to a congrega- 
tion in Edinburgh. He contributed a series 
of papers on the Reformation (1802-6) to 
the Christian Magazine, and in 1811 pub- 
lished his well-known Life of Knox. This 
was followed in 1819 by the life of Andrew 
Melville. It is upon these two works that 
his fame chiefly rests, but he also wrote 
The History of the Reformation in Italy 
(1827) and the History of the Reformation 
in Spain (1829), besides a volume of Ser- 
mons, &c. 

Macro'biufl, Ambrobius Aurelius Theo- 
dosius, a Latin author in the reigns of the 
Emperors Honorius and Theodosius (end of 
4th and beginning of 5th century a.d.). 
He was the author of a work entitled Satur- 
nalia, valuable for the light it throws upon 
the manners and customs of antiquity. 

MacrocysTis, a genus of marine plants, 
belonging to the nat. order Algae. The 
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pyrifira exceeds all other vegetable pro- 
ductions in the length of its fronds, some of 
which have been estimated on reasonable 
grounds to attain a length of 700 feet. It 
is found in the southern temperate zone, 
and in the Pacihc as far north as the arctic 
regions. 

Macroom^, or Macbomp', a town in Ire- 
land, county Cork. Pop. 3099. 

Mac'ropiper, a genus of plants. See 
Ava-ava. 

Mac'ropus (Gr. mahros, long, pous^ a 
foot), the generic name of the kangaroos, 
applied to them in allusion to their elon- 
gated hind feet. See Kangaroo and Mar- 
supialia. 

Macru'ra (Gr. mahros^ long, oi/m, a tail), 
a family of stalk-eyed decapod crustaceans, 
including the lobster, prawn, shrimp. 

Maotra, a genus of lamellibranchiate 
molluscs. They live in the sand, and are 
universally diffused. The genus includes 
many rare and beautiful species. 

Madagascar, a large island in the Indian 
Ocean, 230 miles distant from the east coast 
of Africa, from which it is separated by Mo- 
zambique Channel; length, 975 miles; aver- 
age breadth, 250 miles; area, about 228,500 
Bcjuare miles (or nearly double the United 
Kingdom); population, about 2,500,000. 
Madagascar may be described as an elevated 
region, with an average height of 3000 to 
5000 feet, overlooked by mountains rising in 
some cases to nearly 9000 feet. The coast 
exhibits a number of indentations, mostly 
small, but few good harbours, being in great 
part rock, though in some places low and 
sandy. On some parts of the coast are 
numerous lagoons. The rivers are numer- 
ous, yet few of them offer even to a moderate 
extent the advantages of internal navigation. 
The climate is oppressively hot on the 
coast, but temperate on the highlands of 
the interior. The island is only unhealthy 
for Europeans in the neighbourhood of 
lagoons or marshes. The rainy season con- 
tinues from December to April. The most 
striking feature in the vegetation is a belt 
of dense forest, with an average breadth of 
16 to 20 miles, passing round the whole 
island. It is found at all levels from 6000 
feet to the water’s edge, and the trees in- 
clude palms, ebony, mahogany, fig, cocoa- 
nut, and the ravinala or traveller’s tree 
{Urania speoiosa)^ which when pierced 
yields a refreshing juice. The vegetable 
products grown for food include rice, manioc 
or cassava ‘flweet-potatoes, ground-nuts, and 


yams. Ginger, pepper, and indigo grow wild 
in the woods; cotton, sugar-cane, coffee, 
tobacco, and hemp are cultivated. India- 
rubber, gum -copal, and dye-woods are 
exported. Humped cattle are found in im- 
mense herds, and form a large part of the 
wealth of the inhabitants, as also sheep, 
goats, swine, and horses. The most charac- 
teristic of the mammals are the lemurs. 
The birds are numerous; snakes are rare ; 
crocodiles, lizards, chameleons abound. The 
inhabitants, called Malagasy, belong to the 
Malay o- Polynesian stock and speak a Ma- 
layan language. They appear to form a 
single race, though they are divided into 
numerous tribes, each having a distinctive 
name and customs. The Hovas are the 
ruling tribe, they having extended their sway 
over nearly the whole island, while the 
other chief tribes are the Betsimasaraka, 
the Betsileo, and the Sakalava. In the 
coast districts the houses of the better class 
are built of framed timber with lofty roofs; 
the dwellings of the lower classes are con- 
structed of bamboo or rushes, or even of 
clay. The Malagasy show much aptitude 
as silversmiths, gunsmiths, carpenters, and 
with rude looms make handsome cloths. The 
religion of the great bulk of the people is 
a kind of fetishism or worship of charms. 
Many of their superstitious customs have 
been abolished and Christianity adopted, 
chiefly by the Hovas, but polygamy and 
infanticide still exist. The native govern- 
ment, till overthrown by the French, was an 
absolute monarchy. The army consisted of 
20,000 men, raised to 50,000 in the war with 
France. Imports and exports are valued at 
£800,000 annually. The capital is Antanan- 
arivo, in the elevated central region, with a 
population estimated at 100,000; the towns 
next in importance are Mojanga, a port on 
the west (pop. 14,000); and Tamatave, a port 
on the east (pop. 10,000). — Madagascar was 
known to Marco Polo at the end of the 13th 
century, and in 1506 was visited by the 
Portuguese, who gave it the name of St. 
Lorenzo. Towards the end of the 17th and 
during the most of the 18th century the 
French established themselves in the island, 
but they were only able after a hard struggle 
to retain the islands of Ste. Marie on the 
east coast and Nossi-bd on the north-west. 
In the year 1810 Badama I. became king of 
the Hovas, and with his approval Christian 
missionaries began to teach in the capital in 
1820, many converts were made, the Bible 
was translated into the Malagasy tongue, 
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tlie language was first reduced to a sys- 
tematic written form, and printing was in- 
troduced. In 1828 he was succeeded by his 
chief wife, Kanavalona, a woman of cruel 
disposition, who persecuted the Christians 
and closed the island to Europeans. She 
was succeeded in 1861 by her son, Radama 
II., who reopened it to the missionaries and 
emancipated the African slaves. He also 
granted extensive territories and privileges 
to France, an act which offended his chiefs 
and led to his assassination in 1863. His 
wife occupied the throne 6ve years, and on 
Ranavalona II. becoming queen in 1868, the 
French brought forward their claims on 
the Malagasy territory, which, being refused, 
led to war. The result was a treaty (1885) 
by which Madagascar became a French pro- 
tectorate. Since then, by means of a mili- 
tary expedition, the French have reduced 
the island to the position of a colony (1895). 

Had-apple, a tropical plant and its fruit, 
Soldnum insdnum or melon, gma. The fruit 
is used in soups and sauces. Called also 
Mgg -apple, Jews' -apple. 

Madden, Sir Frederick, bom at Ports- 
mouth in 1801, died in London 1873. He 
early gave himself up to antiquarian pur- 
suits, in 1828 he was appointed assistant 
keeper of MSS. in the British Museum, and 
in 1837 head keeper. He was knighted by 
William IV. He edited a large number of 
early English works and MSS. 

Madder, a dye plant, Rubia tinctorum, 
nat. order Rubiaceae. It is a climbing per- 
ennial, with whorls 
of dark green 
leaves, and small 
yellowish cross- 
shaped flowers. 

The prepared root 
is used as a red 
dye-stuff. It yields 
colours of the 
greatest perman- 
ence, and is em- 
ployed for dyeing 
both linen and cot- 
ton. Two kinds of 
it are fixed upon 
cotton; one is sim- 
ply called madder- Madder Hant {RtMa Utte- 
red, and the other, ’ 

which possesses a much higher degree of 
lustre and fixity, is called Turkey or Adri- 
anople red, because it was for a long time 
obtained entirely from the Levant, where it 
was called edizara. The colouring principle 
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of madder is termed alizarine, and as this 
can now be obtained artificially from coal- 
tar, the use of madder in dyeing is almost 
entirely superseded by that of artificial ali- 
zarine (which see). 

Madeira (ma-da'i-ra), a Portuguese island 
in the North Atlantic, 360 miles from the 
coast of Africa, 530 miles from Lisbon, 1215 
from Plymouth ; length, 30 miles ; breadth, 
13 miles; area, about 313 square miles. The 
island is traversed by a central mountain- 
ridge, the highest point of which reaches 
6000 feet; from this great spurs descend to 
the coast forming lofty precipices; and in 
the bays formed between these volcanic cliffs 
are situated the villages of Madeira. Ad- 
jacent to Madeira is Porto Santo, a small 
island, and the Desertas, which, with Ma- 
deira itself, compose the group of the 
Madeiras. The staple products of Madeira 
are wine and sugar. The mean annual 
temperature is 65®, the two hottest months 
being August and September, and the three 
coldest J anuary, February, and MArch. The 
climate is equable and the island is con- 
sidered an excellent sanatorium for cheat 
diseases. The capital and chief centre of 
trade is Funchal. 'I'he Madeiras were known 
to the Romans, and were rediscovered and 
colonized by the Portuguese in 1431. Popu- 
lation 148,172. 

Madeira, a large navigable river of South 
America, a tributary of the Amazon, about 
800 miles long, formed by the united streams 
Beni, Mamore, and (luapore on the fron- 
tiers of Brazil and Bolivia. East of the 
Bolivian frontier navigation is interrupted 
by cataracts, which it is proposed to avoid 
by a railway. 

Madeley, a town of England in Shrop- 
shire, on the Severn, with coal and iron 
mines. Pop. 9129. See Weidoch. 

Ma'dia Oil, the oil from the seeds of 
Madia saliva, a composite plant allied to the 
sunflower, a native of Chili, but cultivated 
in Algeria, Germany, &c. 

Madison, a city. United States, capital 
of Wisconsin, 75 miles west of Milwaukee, 
situated upon an isthmus between lakes 
Mendota and Monona, and founded 1836. 
It contains the state-house, the state uni- 
versity dating from 1851, and has a lunatic 
asylum, &c. It is a great railway centre, 
has important manufactures, a large trade, 
and a population of 19,164. 

Madison, a city, United States, Indiana^ 
on the right bank of the Ohio, 80 miles 
8.8. B. Indianapolis. Pop. 8946. 




MaDISO^T M ABilAS. 


Madison, Jameb, fourth president of the 
United States, 1809-17, bom in Virginia 
1751, died 1836. He was educated at Prince- 
ton; elected to the Virginia Convention in 
1765; became a member of the council of 
state; took his seat in the Continental Con- 
gress in 1780, and was there made chairman 
of the committee of foreign affairs. Under 
the administration of Jefferson he became 
secretary of state, and in 1809 he was 
elected president. During his term of 
office war was declared with Great Britain, 
which Madison prosecuted for three years 
with alternate defeat and success, until the 
decisive battle of New Orleans was fought, 
and peace signed in 1814. Madison retired 
into private life in 1817. 

Madness. See Insanity. 

Madoc, according to a Welsh tradition, 
son of Owen Gwynned, a Welsh prince, 
who, in 1170 put to sea with ten ships, and 
discovered land in the west, supposed to be 
America. He made a second voyage, but 
finally was lost to the knowledge of his 
countrymen. Southey has made Madoc 
the subject of a poem. 

Madon'na, an Italian term of address 
equivalent to Madam. It is given specific- 
ally to the Virgin Mary, like Our Lady in 
English, and hence pictures representing 
the Virgin are generally called madonnas. 

Mad'oqua, a very tiny antelope of Abys- 
sinia (AntiWpe saltidna or Ncotrdgus sal- 
tidna)y about as large as a good-sized hare, 
and with very slender legs. 

Madras', a maritime city of British India, 
capital of the presidency of the same name, 
on the Coromandel coast. It is ill -situated 
for commerce, standing on an open surf- 
broken shore with no proper harbour, though 
an area has recently been inclosed by piers 
so as to shelter a certain amount of shipping. 
Still it carries on an extensive commerce, 
being the terminus of railways from Bom- 
bay and the south, while it is also the head- 
quarters of all the presidency departments. 
The town is disappointing in appearance, 
the site being flat and there being no hand- 
some streets though there are some good 
buildings. Altogether the municipality 
covers an area of 27 sq. miles, the native 
and business part being called the Blacjk 
Town, The chief objects of interest are 
the citadel of Fort St. George, built in 
1639, the cathedral of St. George, Scotch 
church, government house, senate house, 
revenue buildings, college, &c. There are 
no manufactures to speak of, but the export 


and import trade amounts to £10,000,006 
annually. Madras was founded in 1639 by 
the English, and soon became their chief 
settlement on the coast. Pop. 509,397. 

Madras, Presidency of, includes with 
its dependencies and the state of Mysore the 
entire south of the peninsula of India. Its 
extreme length is 950 miles, breadth 450 
miles; area, 149,092 square miles. It com- 
prises 22 British districts, 3 agencies under 
special administration, and 5 native states, 
viz. ; — Travancore, Cochin, Pudukota, Ban- 
ganapalli, and Sanddr. It is surrounded on 
every side except the north by the sea. 
on which side it is bounded by Orissa, the 
Central Provinces, the territory of Hyder- 
abad and Mysore. The three chief rivers, 
Godavari, Krishna, and Kaveri, rise in the 
Western Gh<Cts and enter the Bay of Ben- 
gal. The climate is varied; in the Nilgiri 
Hills it is temperate, on the Malabar coast 
the monsoon brings an excessive rainfall, 
while in the central table-land the rainfall 
is low, and the heat almost unendurable. 
'J’he soil is sandy along the coast, but there 
are many fertile districts; while iron, copper, 
lead, and coal are found in considerable 
quantities. There are extensive forests in 
the presidency, yielding teak, ebony, and 
other valuable timber trees. The principal 
vegetable products are rice, wheat, barley, 
maize, and other grains; sugar-cane, areca, 
yam, plantain, tamarind, jack- fruit, mango, 
melons, cocoa-nuts, ginger, turmeric, pepper, 
tobacco, oil seeds, coffee, and cotton. The 
wild animals met with are the elephant, 
tiger, chetah, jackal, wild hog, &c. The 
Madras administrative authority is vested 
in a governor, with a council of three mem- 
bers appointed by the queen, and of whom 
one is the commander-in-chief. For legisla- 
tive purposes the council is increased by 
nominations of the governor. In each of 
the 22 districts there is a collector and a 
sessions judge. The chief educational in- 
stitution is the Madras University, an ex- 
amining body granting degrees in arts, law, 
medicine, and engineering. The imports 
amount to about £9,000,000, and the exports 
to £13,000,000 annually. The pop. is 
38,208,609, and the native protected states 
have in addition a pop. of 4,190,322. The 
chief languages spoken are the Dra vidian, 
namely, Tamil, Telugu (which are spoken 
by the great majority of the inhabitants), 
Canarese, and Malayalam, while Hindustani 
is the language spoken by the Mohamme- 
dans. 
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Mad'repore, a coral-building polyp of the 
genus Madrepfira^ the type of the family 
Madreporidae, forming coral of stony hard- 
ness and of a spreading or branching form, 
hence called tree-coral. Madrepore coral 
is of a white colour wrinkled on the surface 
and full of little cavities, in each of which 
an individual polyp was lodged. These 
polyps raise up walls and reefs of coral 


rocks with astonishing rapidity In tropical 
climates. The term is often applied also 
to other branching corals. 

Madrid (ma-drid')^ the capital of Spain, in 
New Castile, in the province of Madrid, on 
the Manzanares, near the centre of the 
Iberian Peninsula. Situated upon a high 
plateau, 2450 feet above the sea, wind- 
swept from the snowy Guadarrama, with 



I’uortadol Sol iu Madrid. 


unhealthy extremes of temperature, the city 
has no advantages except the fanciful geo- 
graphical merit of being the centie of Spain. 
The principal streets are broad, long, and airy ; 
but the squares are generally irregularly 
built and deficient in decorative monuments. 
The royal palace, a combination of Ionic 
and Doric architecture, is one of the most 
magnificent in the world, being 470 feet 
each way, and 100 feet high. It contains 
a small but splendid Corinthian chapel, a 
library of nearly 100,000 volumes, and a 
fine collection of ancient armour and coins. 
Madrid has no cathedral, being only a suf- 
fragan bishopric of Toledo, and the churches 
are few and uninteresting. The bull-fights 
take place in the Plaza de Toros (bull-ring), 
a building which is about 1100 feet in cir- 
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cumference, and capable of containing 12,000 
spectators. The Prado, nearly 2 miles long, 
a boulevard on the east of the city, forms the 
popular promenade, and beyond it is the 
park. The Royal Museum of Painting and 
Sculpture, in the Prado, contains more 
than 2000 pictures. The National Library, 
founded by Philip V., contains 230,000 
volumes. The University has an average 
attendance of 5000 students, and there are 
numerous colleges and schools, medical, 
military, law, &c. The manufactures are 
of small importance. Madrid only began 
to be a place of importance under Charles V. 
and in 1560 Philip II. declared it to be 
the capital. It is the creation of a century, 
for it has not increased much since the age 
of Philip IV. Pop. (1897), 512,160. 


M ACfelGAt kAGAt>0:i6. 


Had'rigal, a sliort amorous poem, consist- 
ing of not less than three or four stanzas or 
strophes, and containing some tender and 
delicate, though simple thought, suitably 
expressed. The madrigal was first culti- 
vated in Italy, and those of Tasso are 
among the finest specimens of Italian 
poetry. Several English poets of the time 
of Elizabeth and the Charleses wrote mad- 
rigals of notable grace and elegance, the 
chief names being Lodge, Withers, Carew, 
and Suckling. — The term is also applied to 
an elaborate vocal composition now com- 
monly of two or more movements, and in 
five or six parts. The musical madrigal 
was at first a simple song, but afterwards 
was suited to an instrumental accompani- 
ment. There are a number of famous Eng- 
lish composers of madrigals. 

Madura^ a district of India forming part 
of the Madras presidency, mostly a plain 
drained by the Vaigai river; skirted on the 
south-west by the Travancore Hills; area 
8808 square miles, pop. 2,608,404. The 
capital of the same name contains the vast 
palace of the ancient rajahs, now going to 
decay, and the Great Temple, one of the 
most remarkable monuments of Hindu ar- 
chitecture. The chief buildings of Madura 
are connected with the name of Timmala 
Nsiyak, who reigned from 1623 to 1659. 
Near the town is a remarkable eminence, 
called, from its shape, the Elephant Rock. 
The town has been much improved under 
British rule. Pop. 105,984. 

Madu^ra, an island of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, N.E. of J ava, and separated from it 
by the Strait of Madura; 105 miles long, and 
30 miles broad; and belonging to the Dutch. 
The island is not very fertile. The inhabi- 
tants, mostly Mohammedan, are governed 
by native princes. Cattle-rearing is the 
chief industry, while the chief products 
are maize, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, Jamaica 
pepper, and tamarinds. The principal town 
is Sumanap. Pop. 1,000,000. 

Madvig, Johan Nikolai, Danish scholar, 
born 1804, died 1886, long professor of 
Latin in the University of Copenhagen. 
He is best known by his excellent Latin 
grammar translated into most European 
tongues. 

Maan'der, now Meinder, a river of Asia 
Minor, which enters the ^Egean. It was 
celebrated among the ancients for its wind- 
ing course, and has given us the verb to 
meamder. 

Mssce'nas, Caius Cilnius, a distinguished 


Roman bom between 73 and 63 B.o., died 
8 B.O, He was the companion of the Em- 
peror Augustus in nearly all his campaigns, 
and his most trustworthy counsellor in 
political matters. For the three years 
18-15 B.c. he was invested with the govern- 
ment of Italy. His great glory, however, 
was as a patron of learning, and the friend 
of Virgil and Horace. 

Maelar, a beautiful lake of Sweden, 
length about 75 miles; average breadth 12 
miles; irregularly formed and dotted with 
innumerable islands, Stockholm is situated 
at its exit to the Baltic. 

Maelstrom, a celebrated whirlpool off the 
coast of Norway, near the island of Moskoe, 
one of the Lofoddens. With a strong wind 
from the north-west the whirlpool rages 
violently, so as to be heard several miles, 
and to engulf small vessels which approach 
it. 

Mseo'tis. See Azofy Sea of. 

Maesto'so, an Italian musical term mean- 
ing in a majestic or lofty style. 

Maestricht, or Maastricht (mas'tri^t; 
Latin, Trajectus ad Mosam)^ a town of Hol- 
land, capital of the province of Limburg, on 
the left bank of the Maas. It lies on the Bel- 
gian frontier, 56 miles east of Brussels, and 
52 miles west by south of Cologne. Among 
the chief buildings are the church of St. 
Servaas (or Servatius), dating from the 
10th century; another old church, and the 
town-hall. Maestricht was once a strong 
fortress, but the works were dismantled in 
1871 and subsequent years. It was be- 
sieged, taken, and 8000 of its inhabitants 
massacred, in 1579, by the Spaniards; in 
1673 it was taken by Louis XIV., and 
again by the French in 1748 and 1794. 
William III. of England failed to take it; 
and in 1830 its garrison successfully resisted 
the Belgians. Pop. 34,734. 

Mafeking, a small town of Bechuanaland, 
on the railway from Kimberley to Bulu- 
wayo, famous for the long stand it made 
under Col. Baden- Powell against the Boers 
in the South African war of 1899-1902. 

Mafra, a town of Portugal, 17 miles n.w. 
Lisbon, near the coast, with a magnificent 
building, erected by John V. in 1717, in 
imitation of the Escurial of Spain, forming 
a quadrangle measuring 760 feet by 670, 
and including a church, a palace, a college 
with library of 50,000 vols., and a monas- 
tery. Pop. 4794. 

Magadoxo, Magadosho, or Makadishu, 
a seaport on the east coast of Africa, lat. 
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2° N., with a considerable trade. Magadoxo 
used to be subject to the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
but its administration has been handed over 
to the authorities of the Italian Somaliland 
protectorate. Pop. 6000. 

Magalhaens (mag^al-ya-ens), or Magel- 
lan (ma-gel'an), Feknando de, a Portu- 
guese navigator, who conducted the first 
expedition round the world; born about 
1470; served under Albuquerque in the 
East Indies; distinguished himself at the 
taking of Malacca, in 1511 ; in 1519 re- 
ceived the command of a fleet of five 
ships from Charles V. of Spain, with which 
he sailed westward ; entered the strait 
since called after his name, and discovered 
the Pacific Ocean. Subsequently he was 
killed in a skirmish with the natives on 
one of the Philippines, and his vessels were 
conducted to Spain by Juan Sebastian del 
Cano. 

Magazines. See Periodicals. 

Magdala, a town and fortress of Abys- 
sinia, nearly 9000 feet above the level of 
the sea, about 120 miles south-east of Gon- 
dar. Magdala acquired importance from 
having been stormed 12th Ai)ril, 1868, by 
the British troops. See Abijsshda. 

Mag'dalen, or Magdalene, Mary, that 
is, Mary of Magdilla, a woman mentioned 
in the New Testament as having had seven 
devils cast out of her, as watching the cru- 
cifixion, and as having come early to the 
sepulchre on the resurrection morning. She 
was erroneously identified as the * woman 
who was a sinner’ (Luke vii, 37), and hence 
the term Magdalen came to be equivalent 
to a penitent fallen woman. 

Magdale'na, a large river of South Ame- 
rica which rises in the central Cordillera of 
the Andes, in Ecuador; flows generally north 
through Colombia, and falls into the Carib- 
bean Sea by several mouths; length 970 
miles. The Magdalena is navigable as far 
as Honda, 435 miles from its embouchure. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, was founded 
in 1458 by William of Waynflete, bishop 
of Winchester and lord high-chancellor of 
England. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge was 
founded in 1519 by Thomas, Baron Audley 
of Walden. 

Magdalen Inetitutione (see MagdAxlen) 
are intended to afford a retreat to penitent 
prostitutes, and the first was established in 
London, 1758. 

Magdeburg (ma^'de-b\ir^), the capital of 
Prussian Saxony, and a fortress of the first 
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class, on the Elbe, 76 miles w.s.w. of Berlin, 
chiefly on the left bank of the river, which 
here divides into three arms. The chief 
buildings are the Dom or cathedral, erected 
in the 13th and 14th centuries, and repaired 
in recent times ; the town-house, government 
buildings, exchange, central railway station, 
and theatre. The industries are very va- 
ried, embracing machinery, castings, armour 
plates, chemicals, spirits, pottery, sugar, 
beer, cottons, ribbons, leather, &c. The 
trade is extensive both by rail and river; 
for sugar Magdeburg is the chief centre in 
Germany. Magdeburg is a place of great 
antiquity, being a trading centre in the 9th 
century. It early distinguished itself in 
the Reformation. During the Thirty Y ears’ 
war the town was besieged, stormed, and 
sacked by Tilly, when 20,000 persons are 
said to have been murdered. Pop. 229,663. 

Magellan. See Magalhaens. 

Magellan, Strait of, separates the con- 
tinent of South America from Tierra-del- 
Fuego, 300 miles long; varies in breadth 
from 5 to 50 miles, and forms communica- 
tion between the South Atlantic and South 
Pacific Oceans. The number of obstructing 
islands makes the channel difticult of navi- 
gation. The strait was discovered in 1520 
by Fernando Magalhaens. 

Magellanic Clouds, two oval -shaped 
cloud-like masses of light in the southern 
hemisphere near the pole, consisting of 
swarms of stars, clusters, and nebulse of 
every description. They cover spaces in 
the heavens of 42 and 10 square degrees 
respectively. 

Magendie (ma-zhan-ds), FRAN901B, French 
physiologist, born 1783, died 1855. Edu- 
cated for the medical profession in Paris, 
he was made demonstrator of anatomy by 
Boyer; became physician to the Hdtel-Dieu; 
was elected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences in 1819; and in 1831 received the 
anatomy professorship in the College of 
France. By his extensive use of vivisec- 
tion he made important discoveries in phy- 
siology, and he published important works. 

Magenta (ma-jen'ta), a small town of 
North Italy, 14 miles east from Milan, on 
the high road to Novara. On 4th June, 
1859, Magenta was the scene of a decisive 
victory won by the French and Sardinians 
over the Austrians, and it, in consequence, 
gives the title of Duke of Magenta to Mar- 
shal Macmahon. Pop. 5573. 

Magenta, a brilliant blue-red colouring 
substance derived from aniline. 
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Maggiore, Lake. See Lago Maggiore. 

Magi (ma'ji),' the hereditary priests among 
the Medes and Persians, set apart to manage 
the sacsred rites, and preserve and propagate 
the sacred traditions, acting also as diviners 
and astrologers. They possessed great in- 
fluence both in public and private affairs, 
conducted the education of the princes, &c. 
Their order was reformed by Zoroaster. 
(See Zoromter.) The name came also to be 
applied to holy men or sagos in the East. 

Magic, the art or pretended art or prac- 
tice of producing wonderful effects by the 
aid of superhuman beings or of departed 
spirits or the occult powers of nature. I'he 
word is used to include a mass of beliefs and 
practices which bear on matters beyond the 
ordinary known actions of cause and effect. 
A large proportion of magical rites are con- 
nected with the religious beliefs of those 
using them, their efficacy being ascribed to 
supernatural beings. There is, however, a 
non -spiritual element in magic which de- 
pends on certain imagined powers and cor- 
respondences in nature, that can be utilized 
in various ways. (See Alchemy ^ A virology ^ 
Oluirm^ DivitMtion, Witchcraft.) In savage 
countries the native magician is oRen sorcerer 
and priest, and sometimes chief of the tribe. 
Among the ancient JOgyptians magic was 
worked into an elaborate system and ritual, 
and it was regularly practised among the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, as well as in 
Greece and Rome. Alexandria, from the 
2d to the 4 th century, became the head- 
quarters of theurgic magic, in which invo- 
cations, sacrifices, diagrams, talismans, &c., 
were systematically employed. This system, 
influenced by Jewish magical speculation, 
had a strong hold in mediaaval Europe, and 
many distinguished names are found among 
its students and professors. The magic 
which holds a place still among the illiterate 
and ignorant classes has come down by tra- 
dition in popular folk-lore. The name naU 
W'al magic has been given to the art of 
applying natural causes to produce surprising 
effects. It includes the art of performing 
tricks and exhibiting illusions by means of 
apparatus, the performances of automaton 
hgures, &c. See Legerdemain. 

Magdc Lantern, a kind of lantern invented 
by Kircher, a German Jesiiit (1604-80), 
by means of which small pictures or figures 
are represented on the w^l of a dark room 
or on a white sheet, magnified to any size at 
pleasure. It consists of a closed lantern or 
box, in which are placed a lamp and a con- 


cave mirror (as at a), which reflects the 
light of the lamp through the small hole of 
a tube in the side of the lantern, which is 
made to draw out. At the end of this tube, 
next to the lamp, is fixed a plano-convex 
lens (b), and at the 
other a double- con- 
vexlen8(r>). Between 
the two lenses are 
successively placed 
(at o) various slips of 
glass, with transpar- 
ent paintings, repre- 
senting various sub- 
jects, which are 
thrown in a magni- 
fied form on the wall 
or screen opposite to Magic Lantem- 
the lantern and spec- 
tators. It has been vastly improved of late, 
and the substitution of the oxy hydrogen and 
electric lights for the oil lamp has added 
much to the effectiveness of its displays; 
while photography applied to the produc- 
tion of objects has almost indefinitely in- 
creased its resources. 

Magic Square is a term applied to a 
series of numbers in arithmetical progression, 
arranged in equal and 
parallel rows and columns, 
in such a manner that the 
vertical, horizontal, and 
diagonal columns when 
added shall give the same 
sums. The question of 
magic squares is in itself 
of no use, yet it possesses 
a curious interest to those 
interested in the properties of numbers. A 
specimen of these squares is here given. 
There are also Magic Circles^ Magic Ouhe.% 
Magic Cylinders^ Magic Spheres, &c., in all 
of which the same result is brought about 
by various arrangements of the terms of an 
arithmetical series. 

Magilp (ma-gilp'), a gelatinous compound 
produced by mixing linseed-oil and mastic 
varnish together, used by artists as a vehicle 
in oil-painting. The proportions vary ac- 
cording to the work. It is thinned with 
turpentine. 

Maginn (ma-gin'), William, LL.D., born 
at Cork 1794, died at Walton-on-Thames 
1842. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and established himself as a literary 
man in London. He was for long a regular 
contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
was successively editor of the Standard, of 
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Frazer's Magazine, and other publications. 
Notwithstanding his splendid scholarship 
and talent for popular writing, his irregular 
habits brought him to bankruptcy and a 
debtor’s prison. His Homeric Ballads, 
Shakspere Papers, &c., were collected and 
published after his death. 

Mag^one (ma-ji-o'na), a town of Central 
Italy, 8 miles w.s.w. of Perugia. Pop. 6980. 

Magistrate, a public civil officer invested 
with the executive government or some 
branch of it. In this sense a king is the 
highest or first magistrate in a monarchy, 
as is the president in a republic. But the 
word is more particularly applied to subor- 
dinate officers, to whom the executive power 
of the law is committed, either wholly or 
in part, as governors, intendants, fjrefects, 
mayors, justices of the peace, and the like. 
In England the term is usually restricted 
to justices of peace in the country, and 
to police and stipendiary magistrates in 
London and the larger towns; and in Scot- 
land to the provost and bailies in burglis. 

Magna Chart a Liberta'tum, the Great 
Charter of Liberties, a document forming 
part of the English constitution, and regarded 
as one of the mainstays of English liberty, 
extorted from King John by the confeder- 
ated barons in 1215. Its most important 
articles are those which provide that no 
freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned, or 
proceeded against except by the lawful judg- 
ment of his peers or by the law of the land; 
and that no scutage or aid shall be imposed 
in the kingdom (except certain feudal dues 
from tenants of the crown), unless by the 
common council of the kingdom. The re- 
maining and greater part of the charter is 
directed against abuses of the king’s power 
as feudal superior. It originally contained 
sixty- three clauses; subsequent confinna- 
tions altered the number of these till 1 225 
when it took its final and accepted legal 
form with thirty-seven clauses. The most 
accurate and complete copy of the original 
charter is that preserved in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral. The board of commissioners on the 
public records ordered a facsimile of it to 
be engraved, and it has been frequently 
translated into English. 

Magna Grsecia, the collective name given 
to the Greek cities and settlements in South- 
ern Italy mostly founded in the 8th century 
B.c. by different Greek peoples. The Chal- 
cidians founded Rhegium about 730 b.c.; 
and subsequently Croton, Sybaris, Taren- 
tum, &c., were founded. These colonies and 
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their offshoots reached a great pitch of wealth 
and power in the 7 th and 6th centuries B.C. 
Mutual discord, however, gradually weak- 
ened them, and their independent existence 
came to an end in the 3d century B.C., when 
they were contiuered by the Romans. 

Magne'sia, the name of two ancient cities 
of Asia Minor: (1) A city of Ionia on the 
river Letheeus, a tributary of the Mieander. 
(2) A town of Lydia on the southern bank 
of the Hermus. See Ma7um. 

Magne'sia, a white tasteless earthy sub- 
stance, possessing alkaline properties, and 
having a specitic gravity of 2 ’3. It is ab- 
sorbent, antacid, mildly cathartic, and almost 
insoluble. It is found native in the state of 
hydrate and carbonate, and exists as a com- 
ponent part of several minerals. In com- 
merce, pure magnesia is generally distin- 
guished by the term calcined magnesiay and 
is readily obtained by exposing its hydrated 
carbonate to a rod heat. The hydrated car- 
bonate goes by the name of inagnesiia or 
magnesia alha. 3’he chief use of magnesia 
and its carbonate is in medicine. See Mag-' 
lU'simri. 

Magnesian Limestone, a yellowish rock 
composed of carbonates of lime and mag- 
nesia, the latter amounting in some cases to 
nearly a half. There are several varieties, 
more or less useful for building or orna- 
mental purposes, which are included under 
the generic name dolomite. 1'he same name 
is also given to the whole Permian formation, 
from this rock being very largely developed 
in it. 

Magne'sium, the metallic base of mag- 
nesia; chemical symbol Mg, atomic weight 
24 ‘5, It may be obtained by decomposing 
chloride of magnesium by means of potas- 
sium. It is of a white colour like silver; 
its lustre is metallic and brilliant; it is very 
malleable, and fuses at a red heat. Heated 
to redness in oxygen gas, it burns with bril- 
liancy, and combining with oxygen becomes 
magnesia, or the oxide of magnesium (MgO). 
The magnesium light is rich in chemical 
rays, and is now employed to some extent 
in photography. The chief salts are the 
carbonate, the chloride, the sulphate (Epsom- 
salt), the phosphates and the silicates, among 
which are such minerals as chrysolite, meer- 
schaum, soapstone, and serpentine. 

Magnet. See Magnetism. 

Magnetism, the science which treats of 
the phenomena exhibited by magnets, — phe- 
nomena due to one of those forces which, 
like electricity and heat, are known only 
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by their effecta. The phenomena of maj?- 
netism were first observed in the load- 
stone or magnet (so named from Magnesia 
in Asia Minor). The loadstone is a kind of 
non ore (magnetic iron ore), and is found 
in many parts of the world, especially in the 
Scandinavian peninsula and in Siberia. It 
has the f)ower of attnicting small pieces of 
iron or steel, and when suspended in such a 
way as to be able to move freely, always 
points to what are called the magnetic poles 
of the earth, that is nearly north and south. 
A piece of loadstone forms a natural luag- 
netf and has the further remarkable power 
of giving all its own properties to hard iron 
or steel when these bmlies are rubbed by it. 
A bar or mass of iron or steel to which the 
peculiar properties of a natural magnet have 
been imparted by friction from other mag- 
nets or by electric induction is called an 
artificial magnet. When freely suspended, 
all magnets, natural and artificial, rest with 
their lengths in a northerly and southerly 
direction, and this property is utilized in the 
well-known compass. They attract iron and 
other magnetic substances with a force in- 
creasing from the middle of the magnet to 
its extremities, which are called its polea. 
The magnetism at the two poles is different, 
that pole which points to the north is dis- 
tinguished as the north or north-seeking 
or austral pole, or by the sign plus (-}-); 
that which points to the south as the south 
or south-seeking or boreal pole, or by the 
sign minus ( - ). The {mles of the same 
denomination repel each other, while those 
of different names have mutual attraction, 
thus resembling the two electricities, posi- 
tive and negative. The intensity of tins 
attraction and repulsion varies inversely as 
the square of the distance, a law which also 
governs electrified bodies. Magnetism per- 
vades the earth as electricity does the atmo- 
sphere. It assumes a totally different form 
in different substances; the metals iron, 
nickel, and cobalt being strongly attracted 
by the magnet; others such as bismuth, 
copper, silver, gold, &c., being as strongly 
repelled. (See Dkiinagnetic.) The space in 
the neighbourhood of a magnet is called the 
magnetic field; a piece of soft iron brought 
into this space becomes magnetic, but it 
loses its magnetism as rapidly on removal 
from the field. (See Induction^ Magnetic.) 
Steel has coercive force^ in virtue of which it 
requires time for magnetization, and retains 
its magnetism on removal from the field. 
Hard steel may be made magnetic by rub- 


bing it several times in the same direction 
with a powerful magnet, and hence it is 
easy to multiply magnets. The most power- 
ful permanent magnets are produced by 
rubbing bars of steel on electro-magnets 
(see EUctro-magnetism)^ or by moving them 
backwards and forwards along the axis of a 
coil of wire in which an electric current is 
passing. A bar is magnetized to saturation 
when its magnetism is as great as it can 
retain without future sensible loss. When 
a magnet is broken into a number of pieces 
each piece is found to be magnetic, and its 
north pole is found to have been directed 
towards the north pole of the unbroken mag- 
net. When these pieces are put together 
again poles placed in contact nullify each 
other, and the original magnet is reproduced. 

Terrestrial magnetism, which pervades the 
whole earth, is extremely complicated. It 
becomes manifest by its influence on the 
magnetic needle, varying with time and place 
over the earth. One pole of the needle points 
towards the north, the other towards the 
south. There are, however, only two lines 
on the surface of the earth on which it points 
directly north and south, and where the 
magnetic and geographical meridians appear 
to coincide. Elsewhere the needle deviates 
more or less from the true north. This is 
termed the declination of the needle, and 
varies from place to place, and in the course 
of time at the same place. (See hogonic.) 
When a needle is balanced on a horizontal 
axis so that it can turn in a vertical plane, 
the extremity attracted by the nearer mag- 
netic pole of the earth points more or less 
downwards. (See Dipping-needle.) The 
angle thus made is called the dip or inclina- 
tion, and the lines marking equal inclina- 
tions on a map are called ieoclimd lines. 
They intersect the isogonal lines, and the 
dip increases towards the perpendicular as 
the magnetic poles are neared. These mag- 
netic poles do not coincide with the geo- 
graphical poles, the northern being in 70® 
6' N. and 96° 43' w. The southern is prob- 
ably at 73^° 8. and 147^° E. There are 
two foci of maximum force in the northern 
hemisphere and two in the southern. In the 
northern hemisphere the stronger focus is 
assumed to be in 62° N. and 90® w., and 
the weaker in 70° N. and 115° b. In the 
southern hemisphere the stronger focus is 
assumed to be in 66° s. and 140° b., and the 
weaker probably in 60° s. and 130° b. The 
earth’s magnetism is subject to vast unac- 
countable commotions or storms of immense 
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extent, which occur at irregular intervals 
and are of short duration. They are often 
connected with manifestations of electrical 
phenomena, such as the aurora borealis, or 
thunder-storms. These disturbances are 
made manifest by irregular motions of the 
magnetic needle. ITie various phenomena 
connected with terrestrial magnetism are 
now automatically recorded, aud systema- 
tized in the interests of meteorology. The 
magnetic equator or line of no dip crosses 
the terrestrial equator in several places, ex- 
tending alternately on each side, out never 
deviating more than 12” from it. 

Magnetism, Animal. See Mesinerism. 

Magneto-Electricity treats of the cur- 
rents of electricity produced in a conductor 
when its position is changed relatively to a 
magnetic field (Beeliiduci’diJurmit), whereas 
electro- magnetism (which see) treats of mag- 
netization produced by currents. 

Magneto-Electric Machines. In mag- 
neto-electric machines an electro-magnet of 
compact form called the armature is caused 
to rotate near the poles of a powerful fixed 
magnet, in such a manner that the core of 
the armature becomes magnetized first in 
one direction and then in the opposite, by 
the inductive action of the j>oles of tho fixed 
magnet. Every change in the magnetiza- 
tion of the core induces a current in the coil 
wound upon it. Hence currents in alter- 
nately opposite directions are excited in this 
coil, their strength increasing with the speed 
of rotation. It is now usual in powerful 
machines of this class to employ electro- 
magnets as the fixed magnets, aud the cur- 
rent which feeds these fixed magnets (called 
the field ma(jne,U) is often the current gene- 
rated by the machine itself. The machines 
in this case are called dynamo machines, 
d’liis name was originally confined to ma- 
chines which thus supply the current for 
tlieir own field magnets; but it is now ap- 
plied to any machine in which the field 
magnets are electro- magnets. Such ma- 
chines, of which there is an enormous 
variety, driven by steam-engines or other 
powerful motors, are now almost univer- 
sally employed when electric currents are 
required on a large scale, as in electric light- 
ing. See the articles Dynamo, Electric 
Light, Electro •‘tnagnet, Electro -rnagnetmn, 
Electro-motors. 

Magnetometer, an instrument employed 
for observing the magnetic declination, and 
also for other absolute magnetic measure- 
ments. They are of various forms aud are 
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usually self -recoitling. See Dedmometer, 
Dipping-needle. 

Mag^ficat, the song of the Virgin Mary, 
Luke i. 46-55: so called because it com- 
mences with this word in the liatiu Vtd- 
gate. It is sung throughout tho W'estern 
Church at vespers or evensong. 

Magnifying-glass. See Microscope. 

Magnolia, a genus of trees and shrubs, 
type of the nat. order Magnoliaeore; named 
from Pierre Magnol, a French botnniHt of 
the 17th century. The species, which chietiy 
inhabit North America, Northern India, 
China, Japan, and other parts of Asia, are 
trees much admired on account (»f the ele- 
gance of their fiowers and foliage, aud arc 
in great request in gardens. In their na- 
tive countries some of them attiun great 
height, and have fiowers 10 inches across. 
Idle hark of the root of M. ghiuca, or tho 
beaver-tree, is an important tonic. M. tri- 
pelclla, or uml)rella-tree, has also tonic pro- 
perties. ^rhe cones of M, acumindta yield 
a spirituous H(pior, employetl in Virginia in 
rheumatic afiectiouH. M, grand ifidra, (U* 
big-laurel, and Af. conspieva or Yulan, tho 
yulan or Cddneso magnolia, grow well in tho 
south of England, and are splendid orna- 
mental trees. The yulan is remarkablo in 
that it fiowers in spring before tho leaves 
expand. 

Magog. See Gog. 

Magot. Seo Jiarhnry Ape. 

Magpie, a bird of tho genus Pica, bo- 
l(»nging to tho ('orvidui or crow family. 
There are several species, two of which be- 
long to America. I'he common Kuropoan 
magpie {P. cauddta) is about IH inches in 
length; the plunmge is black and white, tho 
black glossed with green and purple ; the 
bill is stout, and the tail is very long, 
whence its specific name cauddta. ^J’ho 
magpies continue in pairs throughout tho 
year, and prey on a variety of food, chiefiy 
animal. They are determined robbers of 
other birds’ nests, destroying the eggs and 
young birds. In captivity they are cele- 
brated for their crafty instincts, their power 
of imitating words, and their proficnsity to 
purloin and secrete glittering artichis. 

Magyars, the Hungarians. See Hungary. 

Mahabalesh'war, a sanitarium and hill- 
station, Satara district, liornbay; 114 miles 
8.E. of Bombay. Permanent iiopulation 
about 3000. 

Mahaban^ a decayed Indian town and 
place of pilgrimage, in Muttra district, 
United Provinces. Pop, 6182. 
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Mah&biift^'rata (literally, the great history 
of the descendants of Bharata), an ancient 
Indian epic of about 220,000 lines, divided 
into eight books, the leading story of which 
narrates the history of the war between the 
100 sons of Dhritarashtra and their cousins, 
the five sons of I^andu, for the possession of 
the ancient kingdom of Bharata, whicii is 
said to have comprised the greater part of 
India. With its numerous extensive di- 
gressions and episofles, it forms a cyclo- 
piedia of Hindu mythology, legendary his- 
tory, and philoHoj)hy. 'J'he authorship is 
attrilnitod to Vyrisa, ‘the arranger,’ but this 
simply means that the materials of which 
the i)oem consists were at some time or 
other welded together with a certain order 
and sequeuce so as to form one work. 

Mahade Va (Skr. ; literally, the great god), 
a name of Siva, one of the Indian deities, 
from which the sacred Ganges is fabled to 
have sprung. 

Mahaffy, John Pentland, D.T)., born 
in Switzerland in 1839; educated in Ger- 
many and latterly at dVinity College, Dub- 
lin, where he became a fellow in 1864, and 
was ai)pointe(l professor of ancient history 
in 1871. He is author of Lectures on Pri- 
mitive Civilization; Social Life in Greece 
from Homer to Menander; History of Classi- 
cal Greek Literature; Rambles and Studies 
in Greece; Alexander’s Empire; &c. 

Mahadeb, a species of cherry {Cerdms 
Mahaleh), whose fruit affords a violet dye 
and a fermented licpior like kirsch-wasser. 
It is found in the middle and south of 
Europe. Its flowers and leaves are used by 
perfumers, and its wood by cabinet-makers. 

Mah&nadi (ma-hii'iirt-di) ; or Mahan uddy) 
River, a river in Southern Hindustan which 
flows through the Central Provinces and Or- 
issa, falling by several mouths into the Bay 
of Bengal, after a course of 620 miles. It 
has several large tributaries, and in connec- 
tion with it is an extensive canal system, 
cajiable, when completed, of irrigating an 
area of 1,600,000 acres. During the rains 
the river is navigable for 300 miles from its 
delta. 

MahaAoy, a town of the U. States, 
Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, 80 miles 
from Philadelphia, in the middle of a rich 
anthracite coal district. Pop. 13,504. 

Maihara'jah (literally, a great king), a title 
applied in courtesy to every Indian rajah, 
or to any person of high rank or deemed 
hoiy. 

Maharajpur, a village in Gwalior State, 


Central India, 15 miles N.w. of Gwalior fort, 
scene of the defeat of Sciudia’s forces by the 
British under Sir Hugh Gough, 29th Dec. 
1843. 

Mahdi (ma"de; Arabic, the director or 
leader), a name assutned by some of the 
successors of Mohammed, particularly ap- 
plied to the twelfth imam, the lineal descen- 
dant of Mohammed, born A.1). 868. He 
mysteriously disap{)eared, being probably 
murdered by a rival, and the belief was 
that he would remain hidden until the ^ast 
days,’ when he would reappear, and at the 
head of the faithful spread Mohammedan- 
ism over the world. Many professed IMah- 
dis have appeared from time to time in 
Africa as well as Asia, the latest being 
Mohammed Ahmed, the leader of the Sou- 
danese iiiBurreetioii (1883-85). He was 
born at Dongola in 1843, died 1885. He 
studied Mohammedan theology at Khar- 
toum and Berber, and at 25 years of age he 
retired to the island t)f Aba in the White 
Kile, where he lived in solitude for fifteen 
years. At the age of forty he took up the 
prophetic r61e, and his short victorious career 
began. See £(ft/pt, Soudan,. 

Mah^, an island in the Seychelles or Mali 6 
Archipelago, in the Indian Ocean, about 1 7 
miles long and 4 mib^s broad. It contains 
l*ort Victoria, the capital and head-quarters 
of the British East African 8<{ua.dron. 

Mah6, a I’rench settlement, Southern 
India, w’ithin the limits of Malabar district, 
Madras presidency, 40 miles n.n.w. of Cali- 
cut, at the mouth of a small river of the 
same name. Formerly a place of consider- 
able importance and trade. lb>}). 8280. 

Mahmud (mii'mud), Sultan of Ghazna, 
the founder of the Mohammedan Empire 
in India, born at Ghazna about 970, died 
1030. His father, Sabaktagin, governor of 
Ghazna, owned a nominal allegiance to 
Persia, but w^as really independent. On 
his death Mahmud put aside his elder 
brother ; formed an alliance against the 
Persian monarch, overthrew his kingdom 
and laid the foundation of an extensive 
empire in Central Asia (999). He then 
turned his attention to India, and in a series 
of twelve invasions secured a great amount 
of treasure, and vastly extended his power. 
He was a patron of literature, and brought 
many men of learning about his court, 
among whom w^as the poet Firdusi (which 
see). He established large educational in- 
stitutions at Ghazni, and spent vast sums 
on public works. See Ohaznavides, 
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Mahmud I., Sultan of Turkey, born 1696; Mahon (mii'on), Lord. Soo i^tanhype, 
reigned 1730-50. — Mahmud II., Sultan of llennj^ Earl. 

Turkey, born 1785, died 1839; placed on Mahon. See Port Mahon. 

the throne by the Jauizaries after tbe mur- Mahon'yi Fhancis, known as ‘Father 

der of his predecessor, 1808. The chief Prout,’ born at Cork 1804, died at Pivris 
events of his reign are the war with Russia 1866. He was educated at a .lesuit seini- 
from 1808 to 1812, which cost him Bessa- nary at Amiens, studied theology at Paris, 
rabia and the provinces of Servia, Moldavia, received clerical ordination, and oiliciate(l 
and Wallachia, as settled by the treaty of for a short time at the chapel of the Ba- 
Bucharest; the war of Greek independence, varian Legation, London. About 1834 he 
which ended in the separation of that conn- began the contribution of an amusing series 
try, and the destruction of the Turkish fleet of articles known as the ‘ Prout I’apers ’ to 
at Navarino, 1820- 28; the extermination of Fraser’s IVlagazine. In 1846 he became 
the Janizaries, 1826; the treaty of Adria- Roman correspondtmt to the Daily News, 
nople with the Russians, wdio were on the his letters being afterwards republislied under 
point of entering (.’onstautinople, 1829; tho the title of Facts and Figures from Italy, 
independence of Kgypt under Mehemot Ali, h^or tho last twdvo or fiheeri years of his 
and the new treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi with life he w’as Paris correspondent for tho 
the Russians, 1832-33. (Bobe. Relif|ue8 of Father T’rout was pub- 

Mahog^any, the wood of tho Stvirtvnia lished in 1836 and 1860, and Final Reliques 
maho(f6nij a lofty and beautiful tree, indi- in 1876. 

genous to C entral America and the West Mahrat'tas, a native Hindu race, said to 
Indies, belonging have migrated from Northern India, who 

to the nat. order reign of Shah tfehan occu]>it}d a largo 

Gedrelacero. It tract of C'entral and Western India. '’I’hey 

grows most abun- came into prominence about the middle of 

dantly, and at* century, when the chief Sevaji, 

tains its greatest taking advantage of the weakness of tho 

development be- Moguls and tbe wars of Aurungztd»e, e.x- 

tween 10° N. lat. ^ tended bis con<|UOKts in various directions, 

and the Tropic biniself crowned king in 1674, and 

of C’aucer. It i established tbe Mabratta Firipire. After 

reaches maturity (wv v Ids death long minorities and tho incompe- 

in about 200 tency of the sovortiigns caused the powers 

years, and grows state to fall into tho hands of tlie 

to a height of % PaUhtra or prime-minister, who became tho 

40 to 50 feet, dia- |i o ^ ' acknow ledged head of a M ahratta con- 

meter 6 to 1 2 feet. m y T federacy. This confederacy held together 

The wood is hard, 7. till 1795, but Hubsequeut wars and disturb- 

compact, reddish- aricos reduci'd the Peishwa to the position 

brown, and sus- of a Rritish dependant, and Hcindia, 

ceptible of a brilliant polish. It is one of the Holkar, and the Rajah of Berar were able 
best and most ornamental woods known, to take the position of independent sove- 
and is of universal use in the making of reigns. The confederacy came to a final 
furniture. It is imported chiefly from en<l in 1818, and Scindia, Holkar, tho 
Mexico and British Honduras. That which Guicowar of Baroda, and the Rajah of Kola- 
is imported from the West Indies is called pore became dependent princes under British 
‘ Spanish ’ mahogany, and is the most valued, protection. 

African mahogany is the wood of Swictenia Mai (mi), Anqelo, Cardinal, Italian 
scnegalemis, and is brought from Sierra scholar, born 1782; die<l 1854. In 1799 he 
Leone. Indian mahogany is the wood of entered tlie novitiate of the Society of Jesus, 
8. fehrifuga, and 8. chloroxylon, two large afterwards became a priest, and in 1808 
trees found in mountainous districts of India, obtained the post of lilirarian at the Am- 
Oeylon mahoga7iy hi the A rtocarpus integri- brosian Library of Milan. In 1819 ho 
folia^ widely cultivated throughout the became chief librarian of tho Vatican, held 
warm parts of Asia. Australian maho- the office of secretary of the Propaganda 
gang m the Ted gmi {Eucalyptus mar gaiata). (1833-38), was created cardinal, and held 
Mahomet. See Moha/mmed. several high offices in the church. Through 
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his labours in the decipherment of palimp- 
sests he recovered some fragments of the 
orations of Cicero and writings of Philo, 
Porphyry, &c. He rendered valuable ser- 
vices to scholarship. 

Maia, in Greek mythology, one of the 
Pleiades, the daughter of Atlas and mother 
of Hermes (Mercury). 

Maidenhair, the name given to the Adi- 
antum CapilluB-vcTfdiriH^ an elegant fem with 
a creeping scaly rhizome, and bipinnate 
fronds, the leaflets of which are between 
riiomboidal and wedge-shaped, margined 
with oblong sori, and more or less deeply 
lobed. It is found growing on rocks and 
walls in Britain, and possesses demulcent 
and mucilaginous properties. 

Maidenhair-tree, the Salishuria adianti- 
folia, a deciduous tree of the yew family, 
a native of Japan, so called from the 
likeness of its leaves to the maidenhair fern. 

Maidenhead, a municipal borough, Eng- 
land, in the county of lierks, 12 miles e.n.e. 
from Heading, near the right bank of the 
'riiaiues. Its first charter dates from the 
reign of Edward III. Pop. 12,980. 

Maiden-plum, the name of two West 
Indian plants, Comocladia integrifolm and 
V. dejitdta,, belonging to the nat. order 
Anacardiacoa*. Odiey yield a milky juice 
which, on exposure to air, becomes an in- 
delible black dye. 

Maid of Norway, Margaret, the daugh- 
ter of Eric, king of Norway, and Margaret, 
the daughter of Alexander 111. of Scotland. 
On the death of Alexander she was ac- 
knowledged queen of Scotland, and was be- 
trothed to Edward, son of Edward I. of 
England, but died on her passage to Eng- 
land in 1290. 

Maid of Orleans. See /octn o/ Arc. 

Maids of Honour. See Honour, Maids 

/. 

Maidstone, a municipal and parliamen- 
tary borough of England, county of Kent, 
32 miles b.s.k. from London, on the banks 
of the Medway, here crossed by a hand- 
some bridge com}>leted in 1879. There is a 
fine old church, one of the largest parochial 
buildings in the kingdom, supposed to l)e of 
the 1 4th century. Paper is largely manu- 
factured in the vicinity, and an extensive 
trade is carried on in fruit and hops. It 
sends one member to pai'liament. Pop. 
(1901), 33,516. 

Maigre, an acanthopterygious fish of the 
genus H^ciana; more particularly the *S'. 
miuila^ much sought after as a food-fish. 


It is common in the Mediterranean and the 
Eastern Atlantic, and is a strong, powerful 
fish, often measuring 6 feet in length. It is 
remarkable for making a sort of whining 
noise as it moves through the water. 

Mail, Coat of. See Arms and Armour, 

Mail-coaches. See Coach. 

Mailed -cheeks, a name given to the 
Sclerogenidse or Triglidae, a family of acan- 
thopterygious fishes, from their having cer- 
tain bones of the head and gill -covers en- 
larged to form a defence for the cheeks. 
Gurnards and bull-heads are members of 
this family. 

Maimachin, Matmatchin, a trading town 
of Mongolia, adjoining the Russian em- 
porium of Kiachta. 

Maimansingh, a British district in the 
Dacca division, Bengal; area, 0287 square 
miles. It is for the most part level and 
open, and is well cultivated. Rice and jute 
are among the chief agricultural products. 
The Jumna and the Brahmaputra are the 
chief rivers, and the administrative head- 
quarters are at Nasirabad. Pop. 3,472,186. 

Maimonides (mi-mon'i-dCz), properly 
Moses Ben Maimon Ben Joseph, Jewish 
scholar, born at Cordova about 1131 -39, died 
about 1201-9. He received an excellent 
education, studied Jewish and Arabic litera- 
ture and Greek philosophy, attended the 
lectures of the Arabic philosophers, and 
made himself acquainted with the healing 
art. Driven from Spain by persecution, 
he ultimately settled at Old Cairo, where 
he attained the highest place in the esti- 
mation of his co-religionists; became phy- 
sician to the Sultan of Egypt and superin- 
tendent of the Jewish communions. He 
systematized the whole mass of Jewish 
tradition, and demonstrated the juinciples 
on which Judaism is based. His books 
were widely circulated in Europe by moans 
of liatin translations. His best writings in 
Arabic are the Guide of the Erring, an 
exposition of Judaism ; a Compendium of 
lA)gic; a Commentary on the Mishna; an 
Exposition of the 613 Laws of Moses, &c. 
He wrote in Hebrew a complete system of 
the Talmudic J udaism. 

Main (min), a river of Germany, which 
rises in the Eichtelgebirge, flows in a gener- 
ally westerly directicm for a distance of 
300 miles, and joins the Rhine a little above 
the town of Mainz. It is navigable for 
about 200 miles, and baa recently been im- 
proved so as to admit the largest Rhine 
steamers to Erankfort. By means of King 
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Ludwig’s canal it affords through naviga- 
tiion to the Danube, 

Maina. See M at notes, 

Maine, one of the eastern and maritime 
United States of North America, bounded 
on the east and nortli-east by New Bruns- 
wick, north and north-west by Quebec, west 
by New Hampshire, and south-east by the 
Atlantic Ocean ; area, 83,040 square miles. 
It is mostly an elevated country, but hilly 
rather than mountainous. The state is almost 
completely traversed by navigable rivers, 
the principal of which are the Penobscot and 
Kennebec; and in the interior are numerous 
lakes. The coast abounds with islands, the 
largest of which is Mount Desert, 15 miles 
long and 12 miles broad; and is indented 
with numerous bays and inlets, the principal 
of which are Penobscot, Casco, and Passa- 
maquoddy. Grass lands are extensive, and 
Indian com, wheat, barley, rye, and flax 
are the chief crops. The leading industry 
is the production of lumber. Not long ago 
the forests covered about one-half the sur- 
face of the state, but they are rapidly 
diminishing. Marble, slate, limestone, and 
granite are abundant, and iron, lead, tin, 
copper, and zinc are found in considerable 
quantities. 7'he fisheries give employment 
to a largo portion of the population; and 
other industries are ship-building, the manu- 
facture of cotton and woollen fabrics, &c. 
There are about 1100 miles of railways, 
and lines of steamers ply regularly from 
the larger ports. Augusta, on the Kenne- 
bec, is the s"^at of government, but I'ortland 
is the principal town, and a seaport of great 
importance. The state sends two senators 
and four representatives to congress. The 
Maine prohibitory liquor laws date from 
1846. In their jircsent form they forbid 
the manufacture for sale of all intoxicating 
liquors except cider. No person is allowed 
to sell intoxicating liquors for tippling pur- 
poses; the necessary sale of such liquors for 
medicinal, mechanical, and manufacturing 
purposes being under the control of a state 
commissioner. The law, however, is much 
evaded. Pop. (1900), 694,866. 

Maine, an ancient province of France, 
lying immediately s. of Normandy, and 
comprising the modern departments of 
Sarthe, Mayenne, and parts of Orne and 
Eure-et-Loir. It was part of the French 
dominions of Henry II. of England, and 
was wrested from John by Philip Augustus. 

Maine, Sin Henky James Sumner, 
LL.D., F.IkS., English jurist, bom 1822; 
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graduated at Pembroke College, Ciuubridg<\ 
in 1842. He was appointed regius pro- 
fessor of civil law in the same uuiverHity, 
1847, and reader on jurisprudence at the 
ISfiddle Temple, 1854. From 1862 to 1869 
he was law member of the Supreme (\)uu- 
cil of India, and on his return home he was 
elected Corpus professor of jurisprudence 
at Oxford. In 1877 he became 1V1 aster of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. His chief worlds 
are Ancient Law in Connection with the 
Early History of Society, and its K elation 
to Modern Ideas; Village Communities in 
the East and West; The Early History of 
Institutions; Dissertations on Early Law 
and Clustom; the Whewell Lectures on 
International Law, delivered before the 
University of Clambridge, 1887; &c. Ho 
died in 1888. 

Maine de Biran (mrui-de-br'i-iln), Fran- 
(;’OiK PiKUiiK CoNTHiKR, French philoso- 
pher, born 1766, died 1821. He ente^red 
the life-guards of Louis XVI. in 1785, and 
was wounded at Versailles in October 1789, 
but was not concerned in the revolution 
which followed. He o{)p 08 cd Napoham in 
the latter ])art of his reign, and became a 
legitimist at the restoration. His chief 
philosophical essays are: Influence de IMla- 
bitude; Hur la Dtleomposition de laPenatIo; 
Sur r Apperception Immediate, and llapports 
du Physiejue et du Moral. M aine de 1 ’Iran’s 
importance as a pbilosopbor is chiefly due 
to his giving the direction to philosophic 
speculation afterwards developed in the 
school founded by Victor Cousin. 

Maine-et-Loire {mftn-c-lwar), a wchUtii 
department of France; area, 2750 8({uare 
miles. It has a gently-undulating surface, 
the slopes of which are generally Coverctl 
with vines, while the plains are of great 
fertility. About one-half of the entire 
area is arable. Some of the white wines 
produced are much esteemed. The Tjoire 
traverses it almost centi'ally, east to west, 
and receives within the department the 
Maine, formed by the united streams of the 
Loir, Sarthe, and Mayenne. I’he manu- 
facture of cotton, linen, and woollen tissnes 
is important. P()p. 514,658. 

Maine Liquor Law. See under Marne. 

Mainotea, the inhabitants of the moun- 
tainous district of Mama, the h. extremity 
of the. Morea, in the Grecian province of 
Laconia. They remained almost independent 
during the I’urkish domination, and were 
among the first to distinguish themselves in 
the Greek revolution. 
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Mainpuri (min-pvi-re'), a district and 
town of British India, Agra division, 
United Provinces. Area of district, 1697 
square miles; pop. 762,103. Mainpuri, the 
capital of the district, on the Agra branch 
of the Grand Trunk Road, has a pop. of 
18,600. 

Maintenance, Gap of. ^ee Cap . 

Malntenon (man*te-non), Franvoise D’ 
AuBiGNii:, Marchioness de, wife of Louis 
XIV. and grand-daughter of Henry the 
Fourth’s friend Theoflore Agrippa l)’Au- 
biguf^, was born in 1635, in the prison 
of Niort in I’oitou, where her fatlier, a 
profligate adventurer, w;is then confined. 
Left (juite destitute on his deatli in her 
tenth year, Mademoiselle D’Aubigrui spent 
her 3’outh in dependence on her rich rela- 
tives, and was glad to contract a nominal 
marriage with the famous wit Scarron, a 
deformed, old, and infirm man. Her beauty, 
liveliness, and propriety of conduct gained 
for her powerful friends among those who 
frequented her husband’s house ; and on 
Scarron’ 8 death she was intrusted with the 
charge of the children born to Louis XIV. 
by Madame de Montespan. She assumed 
this office in 1669, and played her cards so 
dexterously that the king married her pri- 
vately, probably in 1685, when her age was 
fifty and his own forty-seven. For the 
remaining years of his life she was his most 
confidential adviser. She was a virtuous 
woman, and a devout and bigoted (.’atholic, 
ambitious and resolute, but disinterested 
and charitable. Her jniblishcd letters give 
her a creditable place in French literature. 
She died in 1719, at the nunnery or school 
of Saint ( !yr, which she herself had founded. 

Mainz (mints; English, Mentz; French, 
]M(tyvucf)j a fortified town of Germany, in 
the grand- duchy of Hesse, finely situated 
on the loft bank of the Rhine, opposite the 
mouth of the Main, *20 miles w.h.w. Frank- 
fort. 'rhe Rhine is here crossed by a bridge 
connecting IVlainz with the small town of 
(■astel, which is within the system of forti- 
fications. 'riiere is also a railway bridge. 
The older part of the town lias been mostly 
modernized since the destruction caused 
by a powder-magazine explosion in 1857, 
and an extensive new ((uarter has been added 
since the recent widening of the fortified 
circuit. Among the more interesting build- 
ings are the cathedral (recently restored), 
a vast building of red sandstone, finished 
in the 14th century, adorned with several 
finely painted windows, frescoes, and a great 


number of ancient and curious monuments; 
the former electoral palace, now containing 
the city library (150,000 vols.), picture gal- 
lery, museum, &c. ; the old collegiate church 
of St. Stephen, a fine specimen of Gothic 
architecture; the grand-ducal castle; the 
courts of justice; the government buildings; 
the town-hall, a new renaissance structure; 
the theatre, central railway station, Guten- 
berg’s house and other buildings associated 
with the invention of printing, &c. There 
is a fine statue of Gutenberg by Thorwald- 
sen. The handsome new quay, about 330 
feet in breadth, along the Rhine, affords a 
pleasant promenade; and there are several 
docks. 'J'he manufactures embrace leather, 
furniture, hardware, cai’riages, tobacco, beer, 
chemicals, musical instruments, &c. The 
trade, particularly transit, is extensive. 
Mainz w'as for long the first ecclesiastical 
city of the German Empire, of which its 
archbishop-elector ranked as the premier 
prince. Its history during the 16th cen- 
tury is of considerable interest in connec- 
tion with the progress of the Reformation. 
Pop., including garrison, (1900), 84,251. 

Maiolica (ma-yol'i-ka). See Faience. 

Mair, John. See Major. 

Maire, IjE, Straits of, a channel between 
Terra del Fuego and Staten Island, named 
from a Dutch pilot who discovered it in 1616. 

Maistre (ma-tror mas-tr), Joseph Marie, 
Gomtk T)K, Italian statesman and polemical 
writer, born at (diambdry 1754, died at 
Turin 1821. In 1803 he was sent ambassa- 
dor to St. Petersburg, returning to Turin 
in 1817, when he became a member of the 
Sardinian ministry. He was a reactionary 
in politics, religion, and philosophy, a sup- 
porter of absolute monarchy, and of the 
infallibility of the pope. His principal 
writings are Du Pape, De I’Eglise Gal- 
licane, and the Soirdes de St. Petersburg. — 
His younger brother, Xavier de Maistre, 
born at ( liambdry 1 7 63, died at St. Peters- 
burg 185*2, is chiefly famous for his Voyage 
autour de ma C-hambre, a delightfully fan- 
tastic piece of work. 

Maitland, a town in New South Wales, 
95 miles north of Sydney, on the Hunter 
River. It comprises two distinct munici- 
palities, East Maitland and West Maitland, 
separated from each other by Wallis Creek, 
over which is an excellent bridge. It is 
situated in the midst of a very fertile agri- 
cultural district, and coal of excellent quality 
and unlimited quantity is found in the 
neighbourhood. The industries comprise 
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coach -building, brewing, boot-making, Ac. 
Pop. East Maitland, 3287; West Maitland, 
6798. 

Maitland, James. See Lauderdale, 

Maitland, John. See Lauderdale, 

Maitland, Sir Richard (Lord Lething- 
ton), Scottish poet, lawyer, and statesman, 
born 1496, died 1586. He studied at St. 
Andrews and in France, and on his return to 
Scotland was employed in various commis- 
sions by James V., and afterwards by the 
Regent Arran and Mary of (ruise. In 1551 
he took his seat on the bench as an extra 
ordinary lord of session. In 1 560 he became 
blind. In 1561 he was appointed an ordin- 
ary lord of session, and assumed the title 
of T^rd Lethington. From 1562-67 he 
held the office of lord privy- seal. He col- 
lected the decisions of the Court of Session 
from Se})tember 1550 to July 156.5, and 
made a celebrated collection of early Scottish 
poetry. The Maitland (’lub, named after 
him, published a volume of his own poems 
in 1 830. 

Maitland, William, commonly known as 
Secretary Lethington, a Scottish statesman, 
eldest son of Sir Richard Maitland, born 
about 1525, died 1573. He early adopted 
the reformed doctrines, and was one of the 
first public men openly to renounce the 
mass. In 155S he wiis appointed secretary 
of state by Mary of Cuise. In the follow- 
ing year he joined the Lords of the Congre- 
gation, who liad taken possession of Ficiin- 
burgh. In 1560 he was speaker of the 
parliament which abolished the authority of 
the pope in Scotland. ()n C^ueen Mary’s 
arrival in Scotland he was chosen one of 
her principal ministers, and was continually 
employed as her envoy to the English court. 
After Darnley’s murder he conspired to 
effect Mary’s escape from Lochloven ; yet 
he attended the coronation of James VI. 
and fought against her at Langsido. The 
regent Moray, suspecting him of being at 
the bottom of the intrigues in favour of 
Mary both in England and Scotland, had 
him arrested in 1569 as an accessory to 
Darnley’s murder. He was set at liberty 
by Kirkcaldy of Grange, and after the as- 
sassination of Moray he became the life and 
soul of the queen’s party, and kept up an 
active correspondence with Mary. In 1571 
he joined Kirkcaldy in Edinburgh C’astle; 
was proclaimed a traitor by the parliament, 
and attainted with his two brothers. On the 
surrender of Edinburgh Castle Kirkcaldy 
and his brother were banged, but Maitland 
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died in prison in Leith, presumably by his 
own hand. 

Maize (Sp. mah, from Maytinn niahh^ 
the native name of the plant), 1 ndian corn, 
a genus of plants commonly cultivated in 
the warmer parts of the world, where it 
answers a purpose similar to that of wheat 



in more northern countries. The common 
maize or Indian corn is the Zea A/o//w of 
botanists, a mono'cioiis grass, of vigorous 
growth, with stems not more than 2 feet 
high in some varieties, and reaching the 
height of 8 or even 1 0 feet in others. ”1110 
grains are large, compressetl, and packed 
closely in regular parallel rows along the 
sides of a receptacle many inches long. In 
large varieties the ear or eoh is often 1 foot 
long and 2 or 3 inches in thickness. Maize 
is extensively cultivated in America, where 
it forms almost the only bread eaten by 
many of the people. Its flour, though ex- 
ceedingly nourishing, is not glutinous, and 
must accordingly be mixed with wheat, ryo, 
or other flour before it can lie baked. In 
America large quantities of unripe grain are 
roasted till they split, and are then eat(‘n 
under the name of pop-corn. From the 
green stems a syrup is expressed, which is 
fermented and converted into a kind of 
spirits. Paj)er has been made from maize 
fibres. It is also cultivated throughout a 
great part of Asia and Africa, and in several 
countries of the south of Europe, as Spain 
and Italy. The green stems and hiaves 
form nutritious food for cattle, and in Great 
Britain it is sown and cut green for this 
purpose. Z. Curagua^ a smaller species, is 
the Chili maize or Valxjaraiso corn. 
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Majesty, a title belonging to kings and 
queens. In Etjgland Henry VIII. first 
adopted the title, and at present all em- 
perors and kings are addressed as ‘your 
majesty.’ The former kings of France 
were addressed as ‘most Christian majesty,’ 
the kings of Spain as ‘most (Catholic ma- 
jesty/ the kings of Portugal as ‘jriost faith- 
ful majesty,’ the kings of Hungary as 
‘apostolic majesty,’ ’The emperors of Ger- 
many and Austro- Hungary have the title of 
‘imperial -royal majesty.’ 

Majolica, or Maioijoa. See Faience, 

Major, in the army, is a field-officer next 
in rank above a captain and below a lieu- 
tenant-c(»]onel. His duties are to superin- 
tend the exercises of the regiment or bat- 
talion, to carry out the orders of his superior 
officers, and to command in the absence of 
the lieutenant-colonel. 

Major, in music, designates in general a 
larger in contradistinction to a smaller in- 
terval of tlie same denomination, called a 
'minor interval; thus a mxtjor tone is the 
interval between two tones having the pro- 
])ortion to each otlier in number of vibra- 
tions of 8:9; a minor lone the interval be- 
tween two tones in the ratio of 9 : 10 ; a 
major third is an interval of two tones 
(major and minor); a minor third an inter- 
val of a tone and semitone. The DKtjor 
mode is one of the two recognized modern 
modes (or forms of the scale), in which the 
first third in the scale is a major third, in 
contradistinction to the minor mode.^ in 
which the first third is a minor third. 

Major, or Maui, .Iohn, Scottish theolo- 
gian and historian, born about 1470, died 
about 11)50. Ho was principal of Glasgow 
University from 1518 to ]5’J‘2, and head of 
St. Salvator’s College, St. Andrews, from 1533 
till his death. Knox and Buchanan were 
both among his pupils. Among his works, 
wliich arc in Latin, are Commentaries on 
the Four Books of Sentences, a History of 
Scotland, &c. 

Major'ea (Spanish, Mallorca), an island in 
tlie Mediterranean belonging to Spain, the 
large-^t of the lialearic group, between Ivic^'a 
and Minorca; greatest length, 58 miles; 
greatest broa<lth, 45 miles; area, 1 420 8quai*e 
miles. It is very irregular in shape, and 
deeply indented. The coasts on the west 
and north, facing Spain, are lofty and steep; 
in other directions, and particularly on the 
east, they are low and shelving. 'J’he island 
is generally fertile, producing, besides large 
crops of cereals, hemp, flax, silk, and saffron. 


Fruits abound; the pastures are rich, and 
maintain large numbers of cattle; and the 
fisheries on the coasts are valuable. It is 
traversed by several railways. Chief town, 
Palma. Pop. 244,265. 

Majority, in law, is the period of full 
age, at which the laws of a country permit 
a young person to manage his own affairs. 
In Britain, as well as in most othercountricH, 
the age of majority is twenty-one years. 

Majiiba HiU. See Transvaal. 

Makart, Hans, German painter, born at 
Salzburg 1840, died 1884. He studied at 
Vienna and Munich, and latterly settled at 
Vienna. He was a great colourist, but was 
deficient in conception and drawing. Among 
his chief works are: A Trilogy of Modern 
Amorettes; The Seven Deadly Sins; The 
Dream of a Man of Pleasure ; The Gifts of Sea 
and Earth; Leda; and The Entrance of 
Charles V. into Antwerp. 

Maki, a name applied to some of the 
lemurs. 

Mako, or Makovia, a town of Hungary, 
on the right bank of the Maros, 22 miles 
east by south of Szegedin. Pop. 30,063. 

Makololo, a large and once powerful tribe 
in South Africa, between lat. 13'’ and 20® s. 
They attained considerable eminence during 
Livingstone’s time, but shortly after 1864 
the kingdom was broken up. 

Makri'zi, Abu Ahmad Mohammed, Al, 
Arabic writer, born 1360, died 1442. He 
wrote a Historical and l^opographical De- 
scription of Egypt, a History of Saladin, a 
Treatise on Moslem Coins, &c. 

Malabar', a maritime district of British 
India, in the presidency of Madras, on the 
west coast; area 5765 square miles; length 
145 miles; breadth varying from 25 miles 
on the N. to 70 miles on the B. A great 
portion is comparatively low, intersected 
by narrow ravines, covered with forests and 
jungle, and watered by innumerable streams. 
Tea and coffee plantations have been suc- 
cessfully established. The principal towns 
are ( ’ananor, Tellicherry, and Calicut. Pop. 
2,652,565. The name Malabar is often 
applied to the whole extent of coast country 
as far north as Bombay. 

Malabar Leaf, the leaf of the Cinna- 
mOmnm 7nalabathrum of Malabar, formerly 
used in European medicine. 

Malabar Plum, a tree and its fruit, the 
Eugenia Jamhos, natural order Myrtacese. 
It grows plentifully on the Malabar coast, 
and its fruit is much esteemed. Called 
idso Rose-apple. 
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ffalac'ca, a territory and town forraing 
part of the British colony of the Straits 
Settlements, on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, on the Strait of Malacca. It 
extends about 40 miles along the shore of 
the strait, and about 25 miles inland. 
Area 875 sq. miles. The sea-coast is rocky, 
and the interior in some parts mountainous, 
with picturesque and fertile valleys inter- 
vening. Tapioca and rice are the chief 
products. The district contains deposits of 
gold and tin. Malacca is ruled by a resi- 
dent councillor subject to the governor of 
the Straits Settlements. The town is one of 
the oldest European settlements in the East, 
being founded by the Portuguese in 1 509. 
It was acquired from the J)utch in 1825. 
Its trade and importance are now slight. 
Pop. of town 15,000; of the district 95,487, 
of whom only 74 were white, and 1598 
were Eurasians. 

Malacca, Strait of, the channel between 
the Malay I^eninsula aiifl the Island of 
Sumatra, extending from hititinle 1“ to 
about 6° N. Entire length, about 520 miles; 
breadth, varying from 25 miles to 200 miles. 

Malacca Bean, the fruit of the iSemtear- 
puH Anacardium, or marking-nut tree of 
India, belonging to the natural order Ana- 
cardiacesD. It closely resembles the cashew- 
nut. 

Malacca Cane, a cane made from the 
wing-leaved, erect, slender, cane stemmed 
palm Caldmua scipionum, which, when 
dressed, is of a brown coloiir, sometimes 
mottled or clouded. It is brought from 
Singapore and Malacca, but is chiefly pro- 
duced in Sumatra. 

Malachi (mal'a-ki), the twelfth and last 
of the minor prophets. Nothing is known 
of the history of the writer, and it is even 
doubtful if Malachi (Messengerof Jehovah) 
be a proper name or an assumed epithet. 
The book evidently belongs to the latter part 
of the governorship of Nehemiah, about 
B.c. 420. It contains denunciations of the 
sins of the Israelites, and [)redicts the com- 
ing of the Messiah and the conversion of 
the Gentiles. 

Malachite (mal'a-ldt), a carbonate of 
copper, of a dark emerald-green colour, 
and of a laminated, fibrous, or massive 
structure. The finest specimens are ob- 
tained from Siberia, but it is found in many 
places all over the world. Fibrous mala- 
chite, when finely pulverized, is used as a 
paint; massive malachite is made into boxes, 
loiif e-handles, table- slabs, and other oma- 
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mental articles, and is susceptible of A 
beautiful [tolish. Blue malacldte or azu* 
rite contains a larger |)roportion of carbon its 
acid. 

Malacorogy, tbe science of molluscous or 
soft-bodied animals. 

Malacop'teri, Malacopteryuii (-tcr-ij - 
i-I),anamegiven to those osseous fishes whiih 
are distinguished by all the rays of the fins 
being soft (except in a few individuals^, 
exhibiting minute articulations, and oftt n 
divided into small fibres at their extremitios. 
I'hey are divided into two stib-orders, the 
Malacopteri (proper) and the Anacanthini. 
They include the carp, salmon, |)ike, herring, 
cod, tnrlx>t and other flat-fish, and the eels. 
See Jcldkifoloffif. 

Malacos'traca, a siib-class of crustaceans 
divided into two primary groups, sessile- 
oyed and stalk- eyed, and including the 
shriinpH, lobsters, crabs, Ac., together with 
the wood-lice, Randhopj)er8, &c. 

MaLaga, a seaport of southern Sj)ain, in 
Andalusia, capital of a province of the same 
name, on tlic Mediterranean. It was an- 
ciently called Mainca ; was a flourishing 
city under the Bomans, and its long occti- 
pation by the Moors has left distinct marks 
in the older parts of the town ; tbef libralfaro, 
or Moorish castle, on a hill overlooking the 
town, and considerable jortions of the 
ancient fortifications yet remaining. Among 
the important buildings are the cathedral, 
a highly decorated strocturo in the com- 
posite stylo with a spire 800 feet high; the 
Episcopal palace, custom -house, and several 
hospitals and charitable institutions, Ac. 
'I’he manufactures consist chiefly of iron, 
the ore of which is obtained from rich mines 
in the vicinity; soap, cottons, linens, ma- 
chinery, Ac. The trade is of much more 
importance, the principal exports beii»g 
olive-oil, lead in bars, wine, and fruit, par- 
ti(?ularly raisins, oranges, and almonds. 'J’he 
climate is one of tlio mildest and most 
equal in Europe. Top. 180,109. — The ]>ro- 
vince of Malaga has an area of 2822 sq. 
miles; j)op. .511,989. It is traversed in all 
directions by offsets of tbe Sierra Nevada. 
The valleys are fertile and generally well 
cultivated, yielding cereals, grapes, oranges, 
lemons, figs, almonds, sugar-cane, Ac. 

Malaga Wine, a sweet Spanish wine pro- 
duced in the province of Malaga, 1 1 is one 
of the ‘muBcatel’ whies, and is rich, lus- 
cious, and full of body. 

Malaguetta>peppex‘. See Grains of Par 
radise. 
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MiOakoff, Duo DE. See Peluncr. 

MalambiKbark, the bark of some species 
of Oalipea^ tropical American shrubs of the 
natural order Kutacere, used as a substitute 
for cinchona. 

M&lar, Malaren. See Madnr. 

Mala'ria, air tainted ]>y miaHinata or dele- 
terious emanations from animal or vegetable 
matter, especially the exhalations of marshy 
districts which produce fevers. A class of 
diseases, among which intermittent and re- 
mittent fevers occupy a prominent place, 
have been known frt»m a very early period 
to be especially prevalent in marshy dis- 
tricts, where they are j)romoted at parti- 
cular seasons by certain conditions of heat 
and moisture. The noxious agents by which 
these results are jirodueed have been attri- 
buted to the products of vegetable decom- 
position, the decomposition of animal tis- 
sues being regarded as giving rise to similar 
miasmata. Among the districts of Europe 
infected with malaria the Campagna di 
lloma is the most celebrated. Recent re- 
search seems to show that, wdiatever de- 
composition may have to do with malaria, 
the germs of malarial diseases arc cruibled 
to enter the human system through the 
bites of mostjuitoes, and that the clearance 
of these from malarial districts is followed 
by the disajipearance of malarial fevers. 

Malatesta, a distinguished Italian family 
the chief branch of which were lords of 
Rimini from 1295 to 152(5, and celebrated 
for the ac^tive share they took in the stirring 
events of that period. 

Malay Archipelago, also known as the 
Indian, Asiatic, or Eastehn, the great 
group of islands situated to the south-east 
of Asia, and washed on the west by the In- 
dian and east by the Pacific Ocean. The 
archipelago may roughly be said to lie be- 
tween the meridians of 95“ and 1 35° E., and 
the parallels of IPs. and 17° N. Within 
these limits lie some of the large,8t and finest 
islands in the world, as Romeo, Sumatra, 
Java, Celebes, the Pliilippines, &c., but New 
Guinea is not ranked as belonging to the 
group. The chief of the smaller islands are 
the Moluccas or Spice Islands, Billiton, 
Banca, Madura, Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, 
Flores, Timor, llie small islands may be 
truly called innumerable. The islands are 
generally fertile and covered with a luxu- 
riant vegetation, and they pnxlnce all kinds 
of tropical products in abundance. Many 
of them contain volcanoes. As rt^gards their 
fauna and flora they may be divided into 


two main groups, those east of the Strait of 
Macassar and the channel between Bali and 
Lombok having more affinities with Aus- 
tralia, while the others are rather Asiatic 
in character. The chief native race is the 
Malayan. A large portion of the archipelago 
is really or nominally under the sway of Hol- 
land, and this portion is frequently called 
the Dutch East Indies. See separate articles 
on the principal islands or groups. 

Malay Peninsula, the most southern part 
of continental Asia, the long narrow pro- 
jection that stretches first 8. and then 8.E. 
from Siam and Bumiah. It is connected 
with Jiower Siam by the Isthmus of Kra, 
h;i8 on the K^the Gulf of Siam and the China 
Sea, and on the w. the Strait of Malacca. 
It varies in width from 45 miles at the N. 
to about 210 miles. The area is about 
70,000 sq. miles, and the pop. is variously 
estimated at from 650,000 to 1,000,000, in- 
cluding large numbers of Chinese. The 
country is mountainous, with peaks of from 
5000 to 9000 feet high; it is densely wooded; 
rivers numerous l)nt short; minerals impor- 
tant, more especially tin, which is found in 
great quantity and largely exported. Poli- 
tically the peninsula, with the exception of 
the British territories of Penang and Ma- 
lacca, is divided among a number of more 
or less independent chiefs tributary to or iu 
treaty with Siam and Britain. The native 
races are Siamese, Malays, and Negritos. 

Malays, the name of a race of people in- 
habiting the Malay Peninsula, and spread 
over all the Asiatic Archipelago. They 
claim to have had their native country in 
the Highlands of Sumatra, where they estab- 
lished the once powerful state of Menaiig- 
kabo, now subject to the Dutch. In physi- 
cal appearance they are rather under the 
middle height, light-brown in colour, with 
black straight hair, high cheek-bones, black 
and slightly oblicjue eyes, and scanty or no 
beard. The civilized Malays profess the 
Mohammedan religion. They are said to 
be of a taciturn undemonstrative disposi- 
tion ; naturally indolent, treacherous in their 
alliances, and addicted to piracy. When 
under excitement or passion they are often 
seized with the ‘amok’ fever, when they in- 
discriminately cut down with great ferocity 
every one they meet. The Malay language 
is agglutinative in character, and is very 
extensively used as that of literature and 
commerce. See Ethnology. 

Malcolm (mal'kom) I., King of Scotland, 
reigned from 943 to 954. — Malcolm II. sue- 
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ceeded Kenneth II, in 1005. In his reign 
Lothian and Strathclyde became parts of the 
Scottish kingdom. He was assassinated at 
Glamis in 1 034. He was the last direct male 
descendant of Kenneth Mac Alpine. — Mal- 
colm III., surnamed Canviore (Great Head), 
born about 1024, slain near Alnwick, 1093. 
His father, Duncan, being slain by Mac- 
beth (1040), he sought aid from Siward of 
Northumbria, and was also assisted by 
Edward the Confessor. On the defeat and 
death of Macbeth he was crowned at Scone 
in 1058. In 1068 hegran ted asylum to Edgar 
Atheling, his mother, and two sisters (i>ne 
of whom, Margaret, he married in 1070), 
with a number of Saxon exiles. His reign, 
which was mostly taken up w’ith wars with 
England, had nevertheless an important 
bearing on the civilization and consolidation 
of Scotland. — Malcolm IV. (the Maiden) 
succeeded his grandfather, David I., in 
1163. He surrendered Northumberland 
and Cumberland to Henry II. in 1157. 
Died at Jedburgh in 1165, at the age of 
twenty-four. See Scotland. 

Malcolm, Sir John, a distinguished 
soldier and diplomatist, was born near 
Langholm, in Dumfriesshire, 1769; died in 
London 1833. He entered in 1782, as a 
cadet, the service of the East India CV)m- 
pany. In 1797 he was made captain; and 
from that time to 1799 he was engaged in 
a variety of important services, terminating 
at the fall of Seringapatara. lie was three 
times ambassador to Persia, and did ex- 
cellent service in the pacification of India 
after the wars of Holkar and the Peishwa. 
In 1822 he was made major-general, and 
received a grant of £1000 per year from the 
East India Company. In 1827 he was 
appointed governor of Bombay, which post 
he continued to fill until 1831, when he 
finally returned to Britain. He received 
the honour of knighthood in 1812. As an 
author his principal works are : A Sketch of 
the Sikhs; The History of Persia; Sketches 
of Persia; A Memoir of Central India; a 
treatise on the Administration of British 
India; and a life of Lord Clive. 

Maiden, a city of the United States, 
Middlesex county, Mass., 5 miles N. of 
Boston, on the Malden River. It has ex- 
tensive manufacturing mdustries, and a pop. 
of 33,664. 

Malden Island, a small island of coral 
formation in the Pacific; lat. 3° s., Ion, 
155 " w. It belongs to Britain and produces 
guano. 
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MaLdive Islands, a remarkable chain of 
islands in the Indian Ocean, extending from 
lat. O'" 40' 8. to 7*" 6' n., nearly on t\w 
meridian of 73 ‘ 30' B., and composed of 
seventeen clusters of atolls. 3'he larger 
islands are richly clothed w’ith wood, chiefiy 
palm, and ore fertile in fi*uit and in various 
kinds of edible roots; they also produce 
millet, and abound in cocoa-nuts, fowls, and 
all descriptions of fish. The inhabitants 
carry on a considerable trade with Bengal, 
('ey Ion, and the Malabar coast, extending 
also to the Rod »Sea and to Sumatra. They 
are governed by n sultan, who resides iu 
the island of Male or Mohl, and pays annual 
tribute to the British government in Ceylon. 
Pop. 150,000 to 200,000. 

Maldon, a municipal borough and river 
port of England, county of Essex, 36 miles 
north-east of London, on the Black water 
estuary, near the mouth of the (Jlielmer. 
It has a fine old church dating from 105(5. 
Erom the reign of Edward 111. till 1867 
the town returned two momhers to parlia- 
ment; andon<3 member from 18(57 till 1885. 
]*op. 5564. It now gives name to the Mal- 
don or ICastern pari. div. of Essex. 

Idalebranche (mnl-briinsh), Nioolab, a 
French philosopher, born in 1 (538, died 1715, 
He studied theology and philosophy at the 
colleges of La Marche and of the Sorbonne, 
and at the age of twenty-two ho was ad- 
mitted into the congnsgation of the oratory. 
In 1673 be published his treatise Do la 
Recherche do la Veritt^. The doctrines <tf 
this celebrated work are founded upon C’ar- 
tesian principles. Among his other writings 
are Conversations Mctaphysifiues et tdirdti- 
ennes; Traits do la Nature ot de la Grace; 
Meditations Metaphysiques et Chretiennes; 
Traite de Morale; Ac. 

Male>fern, the Ntphrodium or LaMrea 
a handsome fern common through- 
out the temperate part of the northern hemi- 
sphere, with largo fronds rising from a 
short erect caudex. Its rhizome and root- 
stalk have anthelmintic properties. 

Malesherbes (mal-zerb),(3!iil^:'iiKN Outi,- 
LAUME DE Lamokjnondk, French statesman, 
the son of Guillaume de Lamtdgnon, chancel 
lor of France, was born at I^aris in 1721. 
After studying at the Jesuits’ college he qua- 
lified himself for the legal profession, and 
became a counsellor of the parliament of 
Paris. He passed through several grades of 
oflSce, and was in 1750 made president of 
the Court of Aids. His functions were sus- 
pended by the temporary abolition of the 
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|>aTliament in the reign of Lonis XV., and prosecution is a prosecution brought against 
were restored with its revival under Louis a person maliciously and without reasonable 
XVI. He held office along with Turgot, cause. From the mere want of probable 
and resigned on his retirement. Aided by cause malice may be inferred. 

Tronchet and Desbze he acted as leading Malig'nants, in English history, a name 
counsel for Louis XVI. Acts of loyalty applied by the parliamentary party during 
far less decided were in that day the sure the civil war to describe the king’s evil 
road to destruction. He was condemned to advisers; the name came to be afterwards 
death, and guillotined on 22d April 1794. given to all who supported the king against 
He was the author of a few miscellaneous the parliament, 
treatises. Malines (ma-len). See Mechlin. 

Malherbe (mal-erb), Fran(^ois DE, French Mallanwan, an Indian town, Hardoi 
poet, born at Caen 1.055, died 1628. He district, Oudh, 21 miles s. of Hardoi. Pop. 
was the prot<^g<5 of Henry IV.; wrote light 12,000. 
lyrics, odes, epigrams, &c. ; and so far as form Mallard. See Duc\\ 
is concerned he may be considered the father Malleability, the property of being sus- 
of hrench classical poetry. ceptible of extension by beating; almost 

Malibran (ma-l0-bran), Maria Felicita, restricted to metals. The following is the 
one of the greatest singers of modern times, order of malleability of the metals: — Gold, 
born at Paris in 1808, was daughter of a well- silver, copper, platinum, iron, aluminium, 
known singer and singing-master, Manuel tin, zinc, lead, cadmium, nickel, cobalt. 
Carcia. vShe made her d^but in 1825 at the Ductility and malleability are nearly allied, 
opera in London, and the following year but they are seldom possessed in the same 
went to New York, where she married M. proportion by the same metal. 

Malibran, a French banker, from whom she Malleus, one of the bones of the ear. See 
soon separated. She returned to Europe, Bar. 

where her splendid vocal powers and drama- Mallock, William Hurrell, born in 
tic ability made her an extraordinary favou- Devonshire 1849, his mother being a sister 
rite in Britain and on the Continent. Hav- of Froude the historian, was educated pri- 
ing obtained a divorce from her first husband, vately and at Balliol College, Oxford, where 
she married the violinist De Bdriot in 1836, he gained the Newdigate for a poem on the 
but died the same year. Isthmus of Suez. He is a frecjuent writer 

Malic Acid (C^HoOf,), a bibasic acid found on political and social subjects in the maga- 
in many fruits, particularly in the apph', zines, and has published 1’he New Pepublic; 
hence the name, from L. malum. It is The New Paul and V^irginia; Is Life Worth 
most easily obtained from the fruit of Pyrus Idving ; A Romance of the Nineteenth Con- 
Aucuparia (mountain-ash or rowan-tree), tury; The Old Order Changes, a novel ; &c. 
immediately after it has turned red, but Mallow {Malvn\ a genus of plants of the 
while still unripe. It is very soluble in natural order Mal- 
water, and has a pleasant acid taste. vaceas. M. sylvestris 

Malice, in law, a formed design or inten- (the common inal- 
tion of doing mischief to another, called low) is a common ^ 
also malice prepense or aforethought. It is and widely diffused 
express when the formed design is evi- species, possessed of 
denced by certain circumstances discover- mucilaginous proper- 
ing such intention; and implied when the ties. The whole 
act is done in such a deliberate manner that plant is used offici- 
the law presumes malice, though no partic- nally in Britain in 
ular enmity can be proved. Malicious mis- fomentations, cata- 
chiefm the committing of an injury to pub- plasms, and emol- 

lio or private property from sheer wanton- lient enemas. When 

ness or malice. This offence is punishable fresh the flowers are 
with great severity. Intent is the material reddish-purple, but 

ingredient in offences of this nature; but as on drying become Oommon Mallow {Jifalm 

the law presumes malice in the very com- blue, and yield their ' 

mission of the act, it lies on the party in- colouring principle both to water and alcohol, 
dieted to rebut the presumption of malice, The alcoholic tincture furnishes one of the 
or sufficiently explain the act, A malicious most delicate of reagents for testing the pre- 
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Bence of alkalies or acids. The dwarf mallow 
(il/. rotundi folia) is also a native of Britain. 
Its stems are short, simple, spreading widely 
around, rising from a long, deeply buried 
root. Its leaves are of a handsome, round, 
heart-shaped form, somewhat lobed and ere- 
mite on their edges; the flowers white, violet 
white, or purplish. The musk mallow {M> 
Dioschdta) is also found in Britain; it has 
liaudsome deeply-cut leaves, which diffuse a 
pleasant musky odour, and large ro6e-col- 
oured flowers. The fibre of M. crinpa is 
sufficiently tenacious to be used in making 
cordage. 

Mallow, a town of Ireland, county Cork, 
18 miles Tiorth by west of Cork, on the Black- 
water. It was a parliamentary borough till 
1885. Pop. 4542. 

Malmaison, a historic chateau in France, 
de})artment of the Seine, .5 miles w. of I’aris, 
once the proj)erty of Kichelieu. It was the 
favourite residence of the Empress .lose- 
phine, wife of ISai^olcon I. 

MaFmedy, a town of lUienish Prussia, 
about 24 miles south of Aix-la-Cliapelle, on 
the Warche in a basin surrounded by hills; 
manufactures of sole - leather, paper, &c. 
Pop. 6078. 

Malmesbury (miimz'be-ri), a town of Eng- 
land, county of Wilts, on an eminence, 28 
miles N.K. of Brisbd. Ft is well built, and 
has the remains of an abbey founded in the 
6th century. It was a t)arliameutary borough 
till 1885. Pop. 2964. 

Malmesbury, James Harris, Earl of, 
son of James Harris, the author of Hermes, 
born 1 7 46, died 1 820. H is di[>lomatic career, 
dating from 1768, was a brilliant success, 
and earned him the reward of an earldom 
in 1800. His Diaries and Correspondence 
were published in 1844, his liOtters in 1870, 
— His grandson, James Howard, third carl, 
born 1807, died 1889, was foreign secretary 
:uul keeper of the privy seal. He published 
?demoir.s of an Ex-Minister in 1884. 

Malmesbury, William op, an English 
historian, born probably in Somersetshire 
about the year 1075, died about 1143. He 
received his education at the Benedictine 
Abbey of Malmesbury, and subsequently 
became librarian and precentor of the abbey. 
His l)e Gestis Regum Anglorum is a general 
history of England, from the arrival of the 
Saxons in 449 to 1128; he also wrote a 
history from that year to 1143; T)e Gestis 
Pontificum Anglorum; Antiquities of Glas- 
tonbury; &c. All his works are highly 
^s^eemed as trustworthy chronicles. 
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Malmd (maVmeu), a seaport of Sweden, 
capital of the laen or prefecture of Mal- 
mbhus, situated on the eastern shore of the 
Sound, opposite Copenhiigon. The manu- 
factures and other industries are considerable, 
and the shipping trade of the port is large, 
Pop. 62,954, — Tlie laen of Malmouus is 
very fertile; hivs an area of 1781 »i. miles; 
pop. 413,400. 

Malmsey Wine is a sweet wine obtained 
from a grape originally brought from Mal- 
vasia or Malvoisie in the Morea. It is made 
in the Azores, the Lipari Islands, I'eiieriffe, 
Sardinia, Sicily, but more especially in Ma- 
deira, from grapes that have been allowed 
to shrivel on the vine. 

Malo, Sr., a fortified seaport of north- 
west France, ilopartmeut of Illo-et-Vilaine, 
on a rocky island communicating with the 
mainland by a long causeway. It has a 
commodious and secure harbour formed b}’^ 
the mouth of tlio Ranee, the island, and 
causeway, and the trade and manufactures 
are important. Pop. 10,500. 

Malone^ Edmund, a commentator and 
editor of Sbakspore, wa.s born at I )ublin in 
1741, died 1812. He was called to the 
lAmdon bar in 1767, but devoted himself 
entirely to literary pursuits. He published 
an edition of Shakspere with snggestivo 
notes in 1790; Remarks on the llowhsy 
(Chatterton) Gontroversy; an Inquiry into 
the Ireland Shaksperian forgeries; biogra- 
phical memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Dryden, W. Gerard Hamilton, Ac. 

Mal'ory, Sir Thomas, born probably about 
1430. His compilation, The Most Ancient 
and I'amoufl History of the Renowned Prince 
Arthur, based on the romances of Merlin, 
Ijaucelot, I’ristram, the Quest of the Graal, 
and the Mort d’ Arthur, was first printed 
by Caxtou in 1485. Malory is supposed to 
have been a Welshman, but all that is known 
of him is that he was a knight, and finished 
the book about 1470. 

Malpighi (mal-pC'ge), Marcello, Italian 
physician and anatomist, born in 1628, died 
in 1694. He was succesaively professor of 
medicine at Bologna, Pisa, and Messiiia. 
In 1691 he became physician to Pope 
Innocent XII. His works relate to ana- 
tomy, physiology, and vegetable anatomy. 

Malpighia (mal-pig'i-a), named after 
Marcello Malpighi, a genua of plants, the 
type of the nat. order Malpighiaco.'e. 'i'he 
species are small trees or shrubs, with ()[)po- 
site shortly -stalked leaves and axillary and 
te^ninal fascicles or corymbs of white oi* 
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red flowers. The fruit of one species {Mai* 
pighia urcm) is the Barbadoes cherry of 
the West Indies. 

MalpigMan Bodies and Corpuscles, in 

anatomy, certain small round bodies in the 
cortical substance of the kidney and in the 
spleen. See Kidney and ISphen. 

Malplaquet (mal-pla-kri), a village in the 
French department of JN'ord, on the Belgian 
frontier, 26 miles .s.k. of V^alenciennes, cele- 
brated for the (hdeat of the French under 
Villars by the allied British and Austrian 
troo[)s under Marlborough and Prince Eu- 
gene, Sept. 11, 1709. 

Malt, grain, usually barley, steeped in 
water and made to germinate, the starch of 
the grain being thus converted into sacchar- 
ine matter, after which it is dried in a kiln, 
and then used in the brewing of porter, ale, 
or beer, and in whisky distilling. One hun- 
dred parts of barley yield about ninety-two 
j)artB of air-dried malt. See Brewing. 

Malta (anciently Melita)^ an island in the 
Mediterranean belonging to Britain, 62 
miles H.8.W. of Sicily, and 197 miles N. of 
Africa; length, north-west to 
south-east, 17 miles; central 
breadth, about 9 miles; area, 

95 srpiare miles, to which the 
adjoining islands of Gozo and 
(./omino add 22. It is of an ir- 
regular oval shape, deeply in 
dented on all sides e.xcept the 
south, where the coast forms a 
continuous and almost uid)roken 
line. The most important inden- 
tation is the double bay on which 
the capital, V'^aletta, stands. The 
greatest elevation of the island 
is about 750 feet. 'There are 
only a few small streams, but 
the springs are so numerous and 
copious that no deficiency of 
water is felt. An extensive series 
of water- works, including reser- 
voirs for irrigation, have recently 
been constructed. The soil is 
thin, and rests on a calcareous 
rock; in some parts earth has 
been brought from Sicily and 
put down. Corn, cotton, potatoes, and 
clover are the chief crops. Iloth the vine 
and olive are cultivated, and fruit, parti- 
cularly figs and oranges, is very abun- 
dant. The manufactures consist of cotton 
goods, lace, jewelry, &c. The central posi- 
tion of Malta in the Mediterranean makes 
Vfdetta an invaluable naval station. It has, 


in consequence, been provided with excellent 
docks and very strong fortifications. The 
climate is very hot in summer, but pleasant 
and healthy in winter, attracting many 
visitors at this season. Malta passed suc- 
cessively through the hands of the Phoeni- 
cians, Greeks, and Carthaginians, and was 
finally attached to Home during the second 
Punic war. After the fall of the Roman 
Empire it was seized at different times by 
Vandals, Goths, and Saracens. From the 
last it passed to Sicily, and followed its 
fortunes till 1522, when Charles V. granted 
it to the order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
In 1798 the grand-master surrendered it 
without defence to Napoleon. It was taken 
by the British in 1800, and finally annexed 
by them in 1814. The executive govern- 
ment is in the hands of a governor and 
council. By a new constitution adopted in 
1888 the legislative council consists of the 
governor and the members of council (6), 
with 14 members elected by the constitu- 
encies into which Malta and the islands of 
Gozo and Comino have been divided. The 


people are mainly of Arabic race and speak 
a kind of Arabic mixed with Italian. 
Italian and English are also spoken. The 
educational institutions include a university, 
a lyceum, two secondary schools, besides 
primary and infant schools. Besides the 
capital Yaletta and the Three Cities adjoin- 
ing there are several obuBiderable towns or 
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villages. The total pop., inclusive of the 
garrison, is 192,000. 

Malte>Brun (malt-brun), geographer, pro- 
perly Malthe Konrad Bruun, born at 
Thisted, Jutland, 1775; died at Paris 182(.). 
His liberal political opinions caused his 
banishment from Denmark, and he Imcame 
a French citizen about 1800. His geographi- 
cal works include; LJ t^ographie ]\Iathema- 
tifjue, Physhpie et Polithpie; Tableau de la 
Pologiie; Precis de la Gt\)grapbie Univor- 
selle; Ac. 

Maltese Cross. See Cross, 

Maltese Dog, a very small kind of spaniel, 
with long silky, generally white hair and 
round muzzle. Tliey are lively and good- 
tenii>ered, and make agreeable pets. 

Maltha, a variety of bitumen, viscid and 
tenacious, like pitch. It is unctuouH to the 
touch, and exhales a bituminous odour. 

Malthus, Pkv. 'ruo.MAw lioniarr, Knglish 
political economist, born 1700; died IN-'M. 
He studied at .lesus College, Cambridge, 
became fellow of bis ctdlege, took orders 
and held a small living in Surrey. Jn 
1805 he was ajipointed profe.ssor of history 
and political ecjonomy in the Fast India 
(-ompany’s College at Ilaileylmry, an othce 
which he held till his death. In 1708 he 
first published the views with whicli his 
name is associ.ated in liis Essay on the 
l^rincifdos of Population as it Affects the 
Future Improvement of Society. It was 
imj)roved and matured in sul)He<|uent editions. 
His leadingprinciple is that[)opulation, when 
unchecked, goes on increaHing in a higher 
ratio than the means of subsistence can, 
under the most favourable circumstances, 
be made to increase; that the great natural 
cheeks to excessive increase of population are 
vice, misery, and moral restraint; and the 
great business of the enlightened legislator 
is to diminish the first two and give every 
encouragement to the last. Besides the Essay 
Malthus wrote various pamphlets and works 
of temporary interest. 

Malton, a town of England, county of 
York, 10 miles north-east of the city of that 
name, on the right bank of the Derwent. 
There are some large breweries, and also 
foundries, agricultural implement works, Ac, 
Till 1885 it returned a member to parlia- 
ment. Pop. 4758. 

Malva. See Mallow. 

Malva'ces, the mallows, a large natural 
order of exogenous plants, having |>olypetal- 
ous flowers, monadelphous stamens, unilocu* 
iar anthem, valvate estivation, and often an 
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external calyx (ej)icalyx) or involucre. A, 
large projH)rti<ui of the order consists of her- 
baceous or annual plants, inhabiting all the 
milder parts of the vvorld, but found mi»st 
plentifully in In^t countries. Several species 
are of essential service to man. As emol- 
lients they are well known in medical j)rac- 
tice. Tile hairy covering of the seeds of the 
various species of (tossj/pluni forms raw 
cotton. The inner bark of many species 
yields fibre of consitlerable value. Many 
species of Alfhna, Sida, and JJihiscus are 
splendid dowering plants. See Mallotv. 

Malva'sia, the Italian Napoli il i Mai vasia, 
a grt'at fortrtvss and (?ommcrcial cicntre of 
the Levant (luring the middle ages; now a 
Hinall town with about 1090 inhabitants on 
the eastern shore of the Morea. 

Malvern, a fashionable watering pl.'ice and 
health-resort of England, eounty of Wor- 
ce.ster, 8 mih'HS.w. of tin? city of Worcester, 
on tile eastc'iu side of the Malvern Hills, 
embracing Great Malvern, Malvern Link, 
Malvern Wells, Ae. It has many beautiful 
villas and handsome mansions, large and 
liundscnne bydropatliie establishments, se- 
veral mimu'nl springs, a tine ehureh, Mal- 
vi ru eollege, one of the great puVdic Hchools, 
Ae. Po)). lb, MS. 

Malvern Hills, a rang(‘ of England, on the 
b«>rd(U's of W(*rcoHter and llereiord shines. 
It extends north and south for about 9 miles, 
and attains an altitude of 1895 feiit. 

Malwah', auold provinceof Central India, 
preHideney of Bengal; now included in Bho- 
pitl, (Jwalior, Iiulor, Ac. 

Malwan^ a town of India, Bombay, on an 
island off the coast, 210 miles a. of Bombay. 
P<»p. 17,000. 

Mam'elukes, or Mamalhkkh (Arabic, 
‘slaves’), the former mounted soldiery of 
Egyi>t, consisting originally of < ^rcassian 
slaves. Ah early as 1254 they became so 
powerful that they made one of their own 
number sultan, this dynasty continuing till 
1517, when it was overthrown by Selim 1. 
They still continued to he virtual masters 
of the country, however. They suffered 
severely in opposing the French at the end 
of the 18th century, and in 1811 Mehemet 
Ali caused a general massacre of them 
throughout Egypt. 

Mammalia (Latin, wcw/ma, abreast), the 
highest class at once of the V ertebrata and 
of the animal kingdom, including those 
warm-blooded animals wo familiarly term 
‘(quadrupeds,’ the whales and other fish-like 
forms, and man himself. Their distinctive 
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characteristic is that the female suckles the 
young on a secretion peculiar to the class, 
furnished by the mammary glands of the 
mother, and kno\rn as milk. The skin is 
always more or less covered with hairs, 
which are found in many forms, from the 
finest wool or silky down to large coarse 
bristles and even spines. Tbe skeleton ex- 
hibits a uniformity of essential structure, 
and in most points agrees with that of man. 
'rhe cavity of the thorax or chest is bounded 
by the ribs, which vary greatly in number, 
but generally correspond to that of the dorsal 
vertebrsB. The skull forms a single piece 
composed of bones immovably fastened to- 
gether, to which is articulated the lower 
jaw, composed of two halves united at the 
chin, ^riie skull is joined to the spine by 
means of two condyles which fit into the 
first cervical vertebra. The limbs, like those 
of all other Vertebrata, are nevermore than 
four. The front limbs are invariably pre- 
sent, but in cetaceans and such allied forma 
‘M the dugongs and manatees the hinder 
limbs are either completely suppressed or 
present only in a rudimentary state. The 
limbs are generally well developed, and are 
most commonly adapted for terrestrial pro 
gression; some are suited for burrowing, 
others for climbing, those of the cetaceans 
and seals for swimming, while some (the 
bats) have the fore limbs developed into 
a kind of wing. Teeth are present in 
most mammals; but they ar(3 only repre- 
sented in the embryo in the whale-bone 
whales, and are entirely absent in the ant- 
eater, pangolin, and echidna. The teeth 
are lodged in alveUi or sockets, and are 
not ossified to the jaw-bones as in lower 
forms. Mammals which have only a single 
set of teeth throughout life are termed 
7nonophi/o(hmt; those who have the first 
sot of teeth (milk or deciduous teeth) re- 
placed by a second set of permanent teeth 
are called dlpki/odont The teeth are re- 
ferable to four groups, which differ in form, 
pt)sition, and function : inciaorSy can(nc.% 
prcmolars, and nut/ars. The chest or thorax 
in all mammals is separated from the ab- 
dominal cavity by a complete diaphra<jm or 
‘midriff,' which thus constitutes a great 
muscular partition between these cavities, 
and also forms the most important agent in 
effecting the movements of the chest during 
respiration. Within the thorax the heart 
and lungs are contained; whilst the abdo- 
men and its lesser pelvic cavity contain the 
organs relating generally to digestion, ex- 


cretion, and reproduction. The stomach, 
generally simple, may, as in some monkeys, 
in the kangaroos, in the pig, and most of all 
in the ruminants, exhibit a division into 
compartments. A liver and pancreas are 
present in all Mammalia. The lungs agree 
in essential structure with those of man, as 
also does the heart with its four chambers — 
right and left auricles and right and left 
ventricles. The red corpuscles of the blood 
are non-nucleatedy and are circular in shape 
exceptinthecaseof the camels. All mammals 
with the exception of the monotremes are 
viviparous, but there are considerable differ- 
ences in the relations subsisting between 
mother and young before birth, thus lead- 
ing to the division into placental and apla- 
cental mammals. (See Placenta.) Man and 
all other mammals except the monotremes 
and marsupials belong to the latter divi- 
sion. All mammals possess mammary or 
milk glands, which, however, may differ 
chiefly in number and position throughout 
the class. (See Mammary 0 lands.) In the 
classification of this important group au- 
thorities differ somewhat, but the mammals 
may be divided into the following groups; — 
Man (Hominidse) ; Apes and Monkeys 
(Simise) ; the Prosimians or Lemurs 
(Prosimii); the Bats (Chiroptera); the In- 
sect-eaters (Insectivora); the Flesh-eaters 
(Carnivora) , the Seals (Pinnipedia) ; the 
Whales and Dolphins (Cetacea); the Sea- 
cows (Sirenia); the Elephants (Proboscidea); 
the Odd-toed Ungulates (Perissodactyla) ; 
the Even -toed Ungulates ( Artiodactyla) ; 
the Gnawers or Rodents (Rodentia); the 
Edentates (Edentata); the Marsupials, or 
Pouch-bearing Mammals (Marsupialia) ; and 
the Monotremes (Monotremata). 

Mammaxy Glands, the milk -producing 
organs, the distinctive mark of the mam- 
mals. These structures present in man an 
essentially lobular structure. The lobes are 
divisible into smaller lobules, which consist 
ultimately of groups of vesicles which open 
into minute ducts converging into larger 
channels which lead to the milk reservoirs 
at the nipple. The nipple itself is com- 
posed of unstriped muscular fibres and areo- 
lar tissue. It also possesses erectile powers, 
and blood-vessels are in consequence freely 
distributed to it. These glands, save in 
exceptional instances, are undeveloped in 
the male. They are always in pairs on 
some part of the ventral surface of the 
body, but in number and position they vary 
much in the various groups. 

m 
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Hamxnee -tree, or Wist India Apricot 
{Mamimixi americdna), nat. order Guttifene, 
a tall handsome tree bearing a fruit about 
the size of a cocoa-nut. This has two rinds 
inclosing the pulp, which is firm, bright 
yellow, and has a pleasant taste and smell. 
The seeds, which are large, are used as an* 
thelniintics, and a gum distilled from the 
bark is used to destroy chigoes. 

Mammon, a Syriac word used in St. 
Matthew as a personation of riches or 
worldliness. There does not appear to have 
been any idol in the East receiving divine 
honours under this name. 

Mammoth, a species of extinct elephant, 
the fossil remains of which are found in 
European, Asiatic, and North American for- 
mations Geologically speaking, the mam- 
moth, or Elejihas jprimiijeniug, dates from 
the Post-pliocene period. It survived the 
glacial period, and lived into the earlier por- 
tion of the human period; its remains hav- 
ing been frequently found associated with 
human remains, and its figure carved on 
bone. It appears to have been widely dis- 
tributed over the northern heraisj^here, but 
never south of a line drawn through the Pyre- 
nees, the Alps, the northern shores of the 
Caspian, Lake Baikal, Kamtchatka, and the 
Stanovoi Mountains. It had large curved 
tusks, and shaggy hair. The bones and 
tusks have been found in great abundance 
in Siberia; and an entire carcass which ha<l 
been preserved in the ice and latterly thawed 
out, was discovered near the end of the 18th 
century on the banks of the river Lena, 
in such a perfect state that the fiesh was 
eaten by dogs, wolves, and l>ear8. Its skin 
was perfectly preserved, and was seen to 
be clothed with a furry wool of reddish 
colour, interspersed with black hairs. 'I'he 
skeleton and other parts of this animal are 
preserved in the St. Petersburg Royal Mu- 
seum. It must have been twice as bulky 
as the elephants at present living. 

Mammoth Cave, a stupendous cave in 
Kentucky, near Green River, about 80 miles 
8.8. w. of Louisville. It is one of a large series 
of vast caverns here formed in the limestone 
rock, and which are found over an area of 
6000 miles in Kentucky, Tennessee, and In- 
diana. It has been penetrated 14 miles, and 
has many windings and offshoots, some of 
them but imperfectly explored. It is a dry 
cave, and the remains of its stalactite and 
stalaraite formations are dusty and dilapi- 
dated; consequently it is more remarkable 
for its extent, the size of its halls, and height 
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of its domes, than for the variety or beauty 
of its scenery. It contains aoverid smidl 
lakes or rivers, the largest, Echo River, being 
more than half a mile long. It rises and 
falls according as Green River is in flot>d or 
otherwise, there being an under^nmd con- 
nection between them. The animals of the 
cave include blind wingless grasshoppers, 
lieetles, rats, &c., and the viviparous blind 
fish Amblyopsis. 

Mammoth Trees. See Sequoia. 

Man, the most highly organized mem- 
ber of the animal world. The endeavour 
has often been made in classification to 
separate man from the brute creation. One 
system, expressing a vast gap between the 
Quadrumaua and man, classifies man in the 
order Bimana (‘two-handed’), the highest 
division of the Mammalian class; anil re- 
legates the monkeys and apes to the lower 
and distinct order - that of the C^uadrumana 
(‘ four-handed ’). The more recent arrange- 
ments, however, classify man and the mon- 
keys he one order, making man the highest 
family or group of this order. From ths 
purely anatomical point of view the differ- 
ences which se]>arate the anthroiwid apes 
from man are in some respects less than 
those which separate these higher apes from 
apes lower in the scale. But the mental or 
psychical endowments of man oblige us to 
remove him far above the highest Quadru* 
mana; and even the characters by which 
he is anatomically separated from the high- 
est apes form a very distinct and appreciable 
series. The first grand characteristic of man 
is his erect position and bipedal progres- 
sion. The lower limbs, with the feet broad 
and plantigrade and the well - developed 
heel, are devoted exclusively to progression 
and supporting the weight of the body ; while 
the upper limbs have nothing to do with pro- 
gression, but subserve prehension entirely. 
The bones of the face in man do not pro- 
ject forwards, whilst they are elongated in 
a downward direction ; and the face and 
forehead are in the more civilized races 
situated nearly in the same plane, so that 
the face immediately underlies the brain. 
Similarly the development of a distinct 
chin is also a peculiarly human feature, and 
one which in the highest varieties of man- 
kind becomes most marked. The great 
cranial capacity of man, or the greater size 
of the cranial or brain portion as compared 
with the facial portion of the skull, lonns 
another noteworthy and distinctive char- 
acter of the human form. The brain con- 
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volutiooB iJsa are more numerous and com- 
plex than is the case with any other mam- 
mal The teeth of man are arranged in 
a continuous series, and without any dia- 
ithm or interval. The development of 
hair too is very partial The gorilla pre- 
sents of all the apes the nearest approach 
to the human type taken in its entirety; 
but it differs in the relative number of 
vertebne (13 dorsal and 4 lumbar, to 12 
and 5 respectively in man), in the order of 
dental succession and in the presence of 
the interval or diastema, in the less promi- 
nent muscular development of the buttocks 
and calves, and in other minor differences. 
The orangs most closely approach man’s 
stnioture in the number of ribs and in the 
form of the cerebrum, whilst they exhibit 
the greatest differences from him in the 
relative length of the limbs. The chim- 
panzees are most anthropoid in the shape 
of the cranium, in the arrangement and 
succession of the teeth, and in the length 
of the arms as compared with that of the 
legs. Of the higher apes the gibbous are 
those furthest removed from the human 
type of atnicture. Chief among the psy- 
chical features, or rather among the results 
of the operation of the principle of mirtd, 
we note the possession of the moral smse of 
right and wrong. The possession of an 
articulate language, by which he can com- 
municate his thoughts, is also the exclusive 
possession of man, and draws a sharp line 
of separation between him and all other ani- 
mals. With regard to the geological history 
of man, the earliest traces yet discovered be- 
long to the Post- pliocene deposits in con- 
junction with existing species of shells and 
some extinct species of mammals. Man’s 
advent upon the earth is consequently re- 
ferred to a period much anterior to that 
which former limits and theological ideas 
prescribed. Among the modern theories 
regarditig the origin of man may be noted 
those of (1) Darwin; that man is directly 
descended from an extinct form of anthro- 
poid ape, with a tail and pointed ears, arbo- 
real in its habits and an inhabitant of the 
Old World; further, that man has diverged 
into different races or sub-species, but that 
all the races agree in so many unimpoiiiaut 
details of structure, and in so many mental 
peculiarities, that they can be accounted for 
only through inheritiuice from a common 
progenitor. (2) Wallace also affirms the 
original unity of man, and places him apart 
as not only the head wd culminating point 


of the grand series of organic nature, but 
as, in some degree, a new and distinct order 
of being; maintaining that a superior intelli- 
gence has guided the development of man 
in a definite direction and for a special 
purpose, just as man guides the development 
of many animal and vegetable forms. (3) 
Carl Vogt holds a plurality of the race; 
adopts Darwin’s idea of natural selection 
accounting for the origin and endowments 
of man, but rejects Wallace’s idea of the 
higher controlling intelligence. (4) Mivart 
propounds a theory of a natural evolution 
of man as to his body, combined with a 
supernatural creation as to his soul. See 
also Ethnology f Anthropology ^ Anthropome- 
try, &c. 

Ma^ Iblb of, an island in the Irish Sea, 
equidistant about 27 miles from England 
and Ireland, and 16 miles from Scotland; 
greatest length, n.e. to s.w., 33 miles, greatest 
breadth, B. to w., 12 miles; area, 145,325 
acres, of which about two-thirds are under 
cultivation. There is a small island, the 
Calf of Man (800 acres), at the s.w. ex- 
tremity of Man. The scenery is pleasing 
but rather tame. A range of hills extends 
throughout nearly the entire length of the 
island, culminating in Snaefell (2024 feet). 
Lead and zinc are found in considerable 
quantities, especially the former. Fishing 
is an important industry, but the manufac- 
tures are almost entirely domestic. The 
island is governed by an independent legis- 
lature called the Tynwald, consisting of two 
branches — the Governor and CouncU and 
the House of Keys. Two judges or * deem- 
sters ’ try civil and criminal cases. Since 
1866 the insular exchequer has received 
the whole surplus customs revenue after 
the payment of all expenses of government, 
and £10,000 a year contribution towards the 
imperial exchequer. It likewise receives 
from various sources, including royalties 
and minerals, upwards of iCl 2,000 a year. 
The Manx language, a Celtic dialect, is still 
in use, although all the inhabitants speak 
English. The principal towns are Douglas, 
Castletown, Peel, and Ramsey. This island 
was taken by the Norwegians in 1098, sold 
to the Scots in 1266, and was repeatedly 
occupied by the English and Scots up till 
1344, when it remained in possession of 
the former. It was latterly held as a feudal 
sovereignty by the earls of Derby, and more 
recently by the dukes of Athole, from whom 
it was purchased for the British crown in 
1764 for je70,000; and finally, in 1829, 
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certain remaining privileges were ceded by 
the duke on receiving an award of £416,000. 
Fop, (1901), 64,758. 

Manaax', Gulf of, a> part of the Indian 
Ocean between Ceylon and Hindustan, 
separated from Falk's Strait by a reef 
called Adam’s Bridge, which runs between 
the two islands of Manaar (18 miles by 
miles) and Ramisseram. The gulf is noted 
for its pearl-fisheries. 

ManacoF, a town of Spain, in the island 
of Majorca. Fop. 14,929. 

Mana'gna, a town in Central America, 
capital of the state of Nicaragua, near the 
south-west shore of the lake of same name, 
32 miles 8.8.W. of Leon. Fop. about 30,000. 
— The lake, about 38 miles long and 16 broad, 
discharges itself into that of Nicarajfua. 

Man'akin, the name given to the denti- 
rostral insessorial birds forming the sub- 
family Piprince. They are generally small 
and of l.»rilliant plumage, and are mostly 
confined to South America, a few species 
being found in Central America and Mexico. 
The typical genus is Pipnt^ which includes 
the bearded manakin (F. Man<lcuii\ and 
several others. An allied species is the 
beautiful orange manakin or cock-of-the- 
rock {HupicMa aurantia). 

Manantava'di, a town of Hindustan, 
Malabar district, Madras presidency ; centre 
of the important Wynaad coffee district. 
Fop. 8989. 

Mana’os, a town of Brazil, capital of the 
state of Amazonas. Fop. 38,720. 

Ma'nasarowara, a lake of Tibet, north 
of the main chain of the Hitniilaya Moun- 
tains, al)out lat. 30° 8' N., Ion. 81° 53' E. It 
is almost circular in form, about 15 miles 
in diameter, and is drained by the Sutlej. 

Manas'seh, (1) eldest son 6f Joseph, born 
in Egypt. His descendants formed a tribe, 
which, in the Fromised Land, was settled 
half east of the Jordan and half to the 
west of this river. (2) King of Judah, son 
of Hezekiah, whom he succeeded at twelve 
years of age, 697 b.c. He became an open 
idolater; was taken captive to Babylon; 
ultimately repented and was restored to 
his kingdom. He reigned for fifty- five 
years. 

Manatee', the sea-cow or lamantin, a 
gregarious aquatic mammal of the genus 
MandtuSj order Sirenia, found on the coasts 
of South America, Africa, and Australia. 
They generally frequent the mouths of rivers 
and estuaries, and feed on alg£e and such 
littoral land vegetation as they can reach at 
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high tide. Their anterior liml)S or swimming 
paws are furnished with nails, l»y means of 
which they drag themaolves along the shore. 
They are large awkward animals, attain- 
ing a length of 8 to 10 feet as a rule, but 
sometimes growing to 20 feet. The skin is 
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of a grayish colour, sparsely covered with 
hairs. Their flesh is excellent, and they 
furnish a soft, clear oil which does not be- 
come rancid. There are several species, 
the principal being the American manatee 
( J/. arnericdnus), which inhabits the shallow 
waters of the east coasts of South and North 
America, and the African manatee (M, 
se/fmjalensu). The dugong (which see) be- 
longs to the same order. 

Manby, Captain Gkokoe William, born 
in Norfolk 1766, died 1854. Al>out 1808 
he invented the apparatus known bv his 
name for saving life from shipwrecked ves- 
sels near the coast, and was rewarded with 
about £7000. See Life-rockcts. 

Mancha, La, an ancient province of Spain, 
in New Castile, forndng the chief part of 
the modern province of (Jiudad-Iteal; famous 
as the scene of Don (Quixote s adventures. 

Manche (mansb), La, a department of 
Northern France, bounded on the w., N., and 
N.K. by the English Channel, and landward 
by the departments of (.'alvados, Orne, and 
Mayenne. It is about 80 miles long by 30 
broad, and has an area of 2263 sq. miles. 
Frincipal towns, Saint-LO, the chief town, 
Cherbourg, Avranches, CJoutances, and Gran- 
ville. There are several navigable rivers, tlio 
Vire, Douve, Selune, &c. 'J'he surface is 
very unequal; about three-fifths are under 
cultivation, the rest being chiefly meadow- 
pasture and forest lands. Excellent horses 
and cattle are reared. Lead and iron are 
partially, and granite is very extensively 
worked. Fop. 491,372. 

Man'chester, a mun., pari., and county 
borough and city of I^ancashiro, England, 
188 miles n.n.w. from London by railway, 
and 82 miles east by north of Liverpool, 
The old town of Manchester proi)er, and 
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the large and populous townships of Hulme, 
Chorlton, Ardwick, Cheetham, &c., are situ- 
ated on the east or left bank of the Irwell, 
whilst the extensive borough of Salford is 
situated on the right bank; but communi- 
cation by a dozen bridges serves to make 
them practically one city. Manchester 
charter of incorporation dates from 1838; in 
1832 it was made a parliamentary borough, 
and in 1852 it became a city. It has many 
im])ortaT)t; ar)d handsome public buildings 


and many fine streets. The centre of the 
town is largely occupied by immense piles 
of warehouses and offices, while the fac- 
tories and other manufacturing works are 
chiefly in the outskirts. Among the chief 
public buildings are the town-hall or muni- 
cipal buildings in the Gothic style, finished 
in 1877 at a cost of £1,053,264; the Assize 
Courts, also a fine specimen of modem 
Gothic, behind them being a well-arranged 
prison; the Royal Exchange; the Royal In- 
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lirmary; the Free Trade Hall, used for 
public meetings; the Royal Institution, 
Salford Town- hall, new General Post-office, 
City Court-house, Commercial Buildings, 
&c. Among the churches the first place is 
due to the cathedral, a fine specimen of 
Perpendicular Gothic, built in 1422; but 
the soft stone of which it is built having 
necessitated numerous repairs, the edifice 
has a comparatively new appearance. The 
chief educational institution is Owens Col- 
lege, the nucleus of tlie Victoria University, 
founded in 1846 by a becjuest of upwards of 
£100,000 from John Owens. (See Owens 
College.) Cheetham’s Hospital was founded 
under the will of Humfrey Cheetham in 1 653 
for the education of poor boys. Attached to 
the institution is a library of nearly 40,000 
vols., the first free library in Europe. The 
city has also a number of denominational 
colleges — the Lancashire Independent Col- 
lege, the Primitive Methodist College, St. 
Bede’s Roman Catholic College, &c. The 


Grammar School was founded in 1520, and 
has exhibitions at Oxford or Cambridge. 
There are numerous literary, scientific, and 
philosophical societies, some of them of 
considerable standing. The Free Library, 
established in 1851, ha.s a reference library 
in the maii. building of 100,000 vols., and 
six branches with upwards of 120,000 vols. 
Benevolent and charitable institutions are 
numerous. For open-air recreation there 
are the botanical and horticultural gardens; 
the Queen’s, Alexandra (70 acres), Philip’s 
and other parks; Belle Vue zoological gar- 
tlens. Peel Park, Salford, has an excellent 
museum, and an area of 40 acres. Among 
the public monuments the most noteworthy 
is the Albert Memorial in front of the town- 
hall. The chief manufacture is cotton, 
though woollen and silk fabrics are also pro- 
duced. Metal manufactures, engineering, 
and the making of all kinds of machinery 
employ many hands. Railway communica- 
tion is of the most extensive kind, the largest 
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stations being Victoria, London Road, Ex- 
change, and Central. The commerce of the 
city has been further facilitated by the com- 
pletion of the ship canal, connecting it with 
the Mersey estuary, an undertaking which 
altogether has cost £15,000,000. It is 35^ 
miles long, 26 feet deep, has several locks, 
and connected with it are docks at Man- 
chester 100 acres in area. The manufacture 
of gas and supply of water are in the hands 
of the corporation, and an extensive scheme 
for bringing an improved water supply from 
Thirlmere in the Lake District has recently 
been completed at a cost of £4,000,000. — 
Manchester is the Mimcunmm of the 
Romans. Its history is legendary down to 
the loth century, when it was deva.stated 
by the Danes. In the T2th century the 
woollen manufactures b(3gan to develop, and 
in 1301 it received municipal liberties and 
privileges. During the civil war the town 
suffered much at the hand.s of both parties. 
The introduction of machinery in cotton- 
spinning towards the end of the 1 8th century 
gave power and direction to the trade of 
modern Manchester, and its progress since 
has been extraordinarily rapid. A temporary 
check resulted from the civil war in America, 
which led to a cotton famine in 1862, caus- 
ing the deepest distress in South Lancashire. 
Manchester now returns six inemljcrs to 
parliament, while Salford has three mem- 
bers. Pop. of Manchester in 1901, 543,930; 
of Salford, 221,015. 

Manchester, a town in the United States, 
New Hampshire, on the Merrimack, at the 
Amoskeag Falls, 59 miles north- north -we.st 
of Boston. It is one of the chief manufac- 
turing places in New England, having the 
advantage of an unlimited eupply of water- 
power from the falls of the Merrimack. The 
chief articles manufactured are cottons, 
woollens, fire-engines, locomotives, edge- 
tools, castings, and paper. Pop. 56,987. 

MiulcheBter College, a theological insti- 
tution established in 1786 at Manchester, 
subsequently removed to York, then back 
to Manchester, next up to London, and in 
1889 to Oxford. Its main object is the 
te^hing of theology apart from the doc- 
trines of any particular sect. 

Manchester Party or School, the name 
given to an English political party whose 
exertions were particularly directed to the 
development and thorough carrying out of 
the principles of free-trade. They had their 
chief seat in Manchester, and Messrs. Cob- 
den and Bright were the principal leaders. 
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From their advocating non-ijitervcntion in 
foreign affairs, arbitration instead of war, 
&o., they were sometimes called the ‘pejwe- 
at-any-price ’ party. 

Man'chineel, a lofty tree (i/ippomdnf 
MancineUa) belonging to the natural order 
Euphorbiaceae. It is a native of the West 
India Islands and Central America, and is 
valuable for cabinet work. It posst'.sses 
pfusonous properties, which, however, have 
been greatly exaggerated. Thi^ milky juice 
when dropj)ed upon the skin produces a sen- 
sation of severe burning, followed by a 
blister. 

Manohu'ria, or Mancuioohia (Clunese 
Shing-Kinij), a Chinese territory oceuj)ying 
the north-eastern corner of the empire, and 
abutting on Siberii)|» and Corea, its chief 
natural boundaries being tho Yellow Sea 
and Amur. It has Ix^en occupied siuce the 
troubkvs of 1900 by Russian troops, tho 
promise of evacuation by Russia not having 
yet been carried out. The trans-Sil)eriau 
railway crosses it. It is divided into throe 
j>rovinces, Shing-Kiug, Feng-I’icn, or LefM>- 
tong in the Houth, of which Mukden is the 
ciipital; Kirin in the centre, with a capital of 
the .same name ; and He-Lung-Kiang in tho 
north, with capital Tsitsihar. The total anui 
isalxuit 380, OOOst}. miles. Theadministration 
is military, the govern()rH of the two northern 
provinces Ixiing sulK)rdinate to the governor 
of Mukden. The Manchus arc a hardy rac(‘, 
and their country has long been tbo great re- 
cruiting ground for tho Chinese army; but 
of late years vast numbers of Chinese pro- 
per have flocked into it, so that now they 
i)y far outnumber tho native race. In tho 
iHh century tho Manchus invaded China 
and placed their leader’s son upon the throne. 
Since that tirnothe Manchu dynasty has eon- 
tinned to reign in China, and the Manchu 
language has become the court and official 
language. The country is mountainous, but 
on the whole fertile. The climate is good, 
for though the winters are severe they are 
healthy and bracing. The vast forests of 
the north are rich in useful timber of all 
kinds. The principal food crops are pulse, 
millet, barley, and wheat. The vine, indigo, 
cotton, opium, tobacco, &c., are cultivated. 
The chief seaport is the treaty port New- 
chwang. Pop. estimated at 22,000,000. 

Manchus, or Manchoos. See preceding 
article. 

Man'daites. See Chrutiann of St. John. 

Man'dalay, the capital of Burmah from 
1860 to 1886, and now that of Upper 
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Burmali, in a l«vel plain about 2 miles from 
the left bank of the Irrawaddy, 386 miles 
by rail from Rangoon. It consists of a quad- 
rangular portion in the centre, each side 
about a mile long, surrounded by a moat 
and brick walls, and now occupied by the 
British officials and cantonments, while out- 
side this are the native quarters. I'he royal 
palaces, constructed of t^ak, are still stand- 
ing. Pop. (1901), 183,816. 

Manda'mus, in law, a command or writ 
issuing from a superior court, directed to 
any person, corporation, or inferior court, 
requiring them to do some act therein speci- 
fied which appertains to their office and 
duty, as to admit a person to an office or 
franchise, or to deliver papers, &c. 

Man'darin, the term applied by Euro- 
peans to government officials of every grade 
in China. The Chinese equivalent is kwan^ 
which signifies literally a public character. 

Mandarin Duck, a beautiful species of 
duck {Anas or Dendronessa galerictdata) 
from Eastern Asia, the males of which 
exhibit a highly variegated plumage of green, 
purple, white, and chestnut, the females 
being coloured a more sober brown. The 
male loses his fine plumage in summer. 

Mandats (man -da), a kind of paper-money 
issued during the French revolution, differ- 
ing from the assignats (which see) in so far 
as specific pieces of property, enumerated 
in a table, were pledged for the redemption 
of the bills, whilst the assignats furnished 
only a general claim. 

Man'davi. See Mandvi. 

Mandelay. See Mandalay. 

Man'deville, Beenard, poet and philo- 
sophical writer, born in Holland about 1670, 
died in 1733. His most celebrated produc- 
tion is the Fable of the Bees, or Private Vices 
Public Benefits, the first part of which ap- 
peared in 1723, and the second in 1728. 
It created quite a sensation, and called 
forth replies from Bishop Berkeley, William 
Law, and others. Among his other works 
are Free Thouglits on Religion (1720), and 
Origin of Honour (1732). 

Mandeville, Sir John de, the name 
adopted by the compiler of an extraordinary 
book of travels originally written in French 
between 1357 and 1871. An English ver- 
sion was made from the French MS. about 
the beginning of the 15th century. That 
part of the book which treats of the Holy 
Land may be a record of the author’s ex- 
perience, but the greater part is taken from 
the travels of the friar Odoric, written in 
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1330, and other sources. The first printed 
English edition is thatof Wynkyn de Worde, 
1499; and the best that of HaUiwell, 1839j 
reprinted 1866. Mandeville had long the 
reputation of being the ‘ father of English 
prose.’ He was said to have been born at 
St. Albans about 1800, set out on his travels 
in 1322, returned in 1357, died and was 
buried at Lihge; but much of his personal 
history is mere invention, and the very 
name of the compiler of the travels is a 
matter of doubt. 

Man^dible, the term more especially ap- 
plied to both the upper and under jaws of 
birds. In mammals it is applied only to the 
under jaw, and in the Articulata to the 
upper or anterior pair of jaws, which are 
generally solid, homy, biting organs. It is 
also applied to the beak of the Cephalopods. 

Manding’oes, a negro tribe of West Africa, 
remarkable for their intelligence, and gener- 
ally for the advances they have made in civi- 
lization. The original country of this people, 
who are now spread over a great portion of 
West Africa, was the north slope of the 
high table - land of Senegambia. They are 
nominally Mohammedans, are keen traders, 
work iron and gold, manufacture cotton 
cloth and leather, and cultivate a variety 
of crops. They live in small independent 
states, their clay- built walled towms often 
containing about 10,000 inhabitants. 

Mandioc. See Cassava. 

Mandogarh. See Mandu. 

Man'doline, a musical instrument of the 
guitar kind. There are several varieties, 
each with different tunings. The Neapoli- 
tan has four strings tuned like those of the 
violin, G, D, A, E ; the Milanese has five 
double strings (each pair in unison) tuned 
G, C, A, D, E. A plectrum is used in the 
right hand, the fingers of the left stopping 
the strings on the fretted finger-board. 

Mandrake, the popular name of plants of 
the genus Mandragora, nat. order Solana- 
ceie, natives of south and east of Europe 
and Western Asia, and not uncommon in 
British gardens. M. offi.cinalis has large 
tap-roots; the leaves radical, sessile, ovate, 
entire, and waved. There is no stem; but 
the flowers, which are white with a bell- 
shaped corolla, stand upon simple stalks. 
The fruit is a large two - celled berry of 
an orange colour, containing many kidney- 
shaped seeds. The root possesses narcotic 
qualities, and from its occasional resem- 
blance to the human figure was formerly 
supposed to possess am ii^erior kind of ani- 
890 
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i»al life, and to shriek when torn up. It 
was believed to have many ma^cal virtues, 
and to be an aphrodisiao and a cure for 
barrenness (Gen. xxx. 14, 16). 

Mandrill, a species of baboon {Cyno- 
cephalus mormon), which is distinguished by 
the short or rudimentary tail, by the elon- 
gated dog-like muzzle, and by the presence 
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of buttock callosities which are generally 
brightly coloured. The mandrill inhabits 
Western Africa, where they associate in 
large troops. Full-grown males measure 
about 6 feet; they aR? exceedingly strong 
and muscular, and fierce in disposition. It 
has cheek protuberances coloured with 
stripes of brilliant red and blue. 

Mandu, or Mandooarh, a deserted town 
in Dhar State, Central India, the ancient 
capital of Malwah, 38 miles s.w. of Indore. 
It is celebrated for its magnificent ruins, 
including the great mosque, the finest speci- 
men of Afghan architecture in India; a 
marble mausoleum of one of the kings of 
Malwah, a royal palace, &c. It occupies 
about 8 sq. miles of ground. 

Mandu'ria, a town of Southern Italy, 
prov. of Lecce, 54 miles n.n.w. of Otranto. 
Pop. 10,291. 

Mandvi, seaport in the state of Cutch, 
Bombay, India. It is situated on the Gulf 
of C’litch, 36 miles 8. of Bhuj, the capital of 
the state, and is a port of call for British- 
India steamers. Pop. 24,683. 

Ma'neb (Heb.), a Hebrew weight used in 
estimating gold and silver, and believed to 
contain a hundred shekels of the former and 
sixty of the latter. 

Bla'&es, among the Eomans, the souls or 
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ghosts of the dead, to whom were presented 
oblations of victims, wine, milk, garlands of 
flowers, &c. A similar worship of ghosts or 
ancestral spirits prevails among many races. 

Ma^nes, founder of the sect of Manicluc- 
ans. See Manicluiun. 

Man'etho, an Egyptian priest and histo- 
rian, who l>elongea to the town of Seben- 
nytus in Lower Egypt, and lived in tlie 
reign of Ptolemy Soter, about the beginning 
of tho 8d century B.0. His history was 
divided into three books, and beginning 
with the fabulous or mythological history 
of Egypt, ended with the 80th dynasty, when 
Egypt fell under the rule of Alexander the 
Great. The history itself is lost, but the 
lists of the dynasties are preserved in .1 ulius 
Afrieanus and Eusebius, and some fragments 
of the work are to be found in Josephus in 
his work against Anion. 

ManfrecC king of the Tw^o Sicilies; born 
1231, died 1266. A natural sou of tho Em- 
peror Frederick II., he was regent in Italy 
first for his brother and then for his nephew, 
on whose rumoured death he was crowned 
king. He refused to resign in favour of 
his nephew, was excommunicated, and his 
kingdom of the Sicilies given as a papal fitd 
to Charles of Anjou. I'he latter marched 
into Naples and gained a victory, in which 
Manfred was killed. 

Manfredo'nia, a seaport of South Italy, 
province of Foggia, oti tho gulf of same 
name, at the foot of Mount Gargano, 22 
miles north-east of Foggia. It was founded 
by King Manfred about 1263. I'op. 8324. 

Mangalore', a seaport and military station 
of India, in South Canara district, Madras. 
It is a clean and prosperous town, and has 
large exports of coffee. There is a Homan 
Catholic College, and the Basel Lutheran 
Mission has its head-quarters here. Pop. 
44,108. 

Man'ganese, chemical symbol Mn, atomic 
weight 55, a metal of a dusky -white or 
whitish-gray colour, very hard and difficult 
to fuse. Exposed to air it speedily oxidizes; 
it decomposes water with evolution of hydro- 
gen. The common ore of manganese is the 
^oxide, black oxide, or peroxide (MnO.J,the 
pyrolusiteof mineralogists, a substance large- 
ly employed in the preparation of chlorine 
for the manufacture of bleaching-powdor or 
chlorate of lime. It is employed in the 
manufacture of plate-glass, to correct the 
yellow colour which oxide of iron is apt to 
impart to the glass. It is also used in 
making the black enamel of pottery. Other 
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oxides are the protoxide (MnO), sesqiii- 
oxide (MnflOa), the red oxide (MnaO^), and 
permanganic acid (MnaOr). The latter is 
only known in solution or in a state of com- 
bination. It is largely used in analytical 
chemistry. Metallic manganese is obtained 
by reduction of the oxide by means of heat 
and finely-divided carbon. It resembles 
iron in appearance and properties; is a 
constituent of many mineral waters, and is 
employed in medicine. In steel manufac- 
ture it is used in certain proportions with 
advantage as regards the ductility of the 
steel and ability to withstand forging, and 
in other manufacturing operations it forms 
an important element. 

Manganese Bronze, a kind of bronze in 
which the copper forming the base of the 
alloy is mixed with a certain proportion of 
ferro-manganese, and which has exceptional 
qualities in the way of strength, hardness, 
toughness, &c. Various qualities are manu- 
factured, each suited for certain special 
}>urp()8es. One quality, in which the zinc 
alloyed with the treated copper is con- 
siderably in excess of the tin, is made into 
rods, plates, &c., and when simply cast is 
said to have a tensile strength of about 24 
tons per square inch, with an elastic limit 
of from 14 to 16 tons. Another quality 
used in gun-founding has all the charac- 
teristics of forged steel without any of its 
defects. A third quality is now in extensive 
use for toothed-wheels, gearing, brackets, 
and all kinds of machinery supports. From 
its non -liability to corrosion it is largely 
employed in the manufacture of propellers. 

Manganese-brown. See Cappagh-brown. 

Manganite, one of the ores of manganese, 
the hydrated sesquioxide. It is also called 
Oray Manganese-orCf and is used in the 
manufacture of glass. 

Mange, a cutaneous disease to which 
dogs, horses, cattle, &c., are liable. It 
resembles in some measure the itch in the 
human subject, ordinary mange being due 
to the presence of a burrowing parasite. 
Both local application and internal reme- 
dies are used in its cure. 

Mangel-wurzel, a large-rooted species of 
beet {Beta vulgdris macrorhiza) extensively 
cultivated in Britain and on the Continent 
for feeding cattle. It requires a liberally- 
manured generous soil, which in favourable 
circumstances may grow from 70 to 80 tons 
per acre. 

Man^, the fruit of the mango- tree (3/an- 
gif^ra mdica) natural order Anacardiacess, 


a native of tropical Asia, but now widely 
cultivated throughout the tropics. Fine 
varieties produce a luscious, slightly acid 
fruit much prized for dessert. The large 
flat kernel of the fruit is nutritious, and has 
been cooked for food in times of scarcity. 
The fruit forms a fleshy drupe about the size 
of a hen’s egg or larger, somewhat kidney- 
shaped and yellowish or reddish in colour, 
spotted with black on the outside. The fruit 
is much used for making pickles, chutneys, 
and curries. Dried, it forms a considerable 
article of commerce. It yields by distilla- 
tion a spirit said to be not unlike whisky 
in flavour. The tree grows to a consider- 
able size, with an erect trunk, and yields a 
timber that is used for a variety of purposes 
for which fine timber is not required, as for 
packing-boxes, country carts, rough furni- 
ture, house carpentry, &o. 

Mango-bird, the Indian oriole (Oriblus 
Kundoo). 

Mango-fish, a flsh of the Ganges {Poly- 
nSmus risua), about 15 inches long, and 
highly esteemed for food. It is of a beauti- 
ful yellow colour, and the pectoral fins have 
some of the rays extended into long threads. 
It ascends the Ganges in April and May, 
and is then sought after as a great delicacy. 

Mangold-wurzel. See Mangel-wurzel. 

Mangosteen', a tree of the East Indies, 
Oarcinia Mangoatdna, natural order Gutti- 
fer». The tree grows to the height of 18 
feet, and the fruit is about the size of an 
orange, and contains a juicy white pulp of 
a delicate, sweet, sub- acid flavour. It is 
esteemed one of the most delicious and 
wholesome of all known fruits. The thick 
fleshy rind has astringent properties, and 
hence is used medicin^ly in diarrhoea and 
dysentery. 

Mangrove {Rhizophbra), a genus of plants 
(type of the family Rhizophoracese) consist- 
ing of trees or shrubs which grow in tropi- 
cal countries along the muddy beaches of 
low coasts, where they form impenetrable 
barriers for long distances. They throw 
out numerous roots from the lower part of 
the stem, and also send down long slender 
roots from the branches, like the Indian 
banyan-tree. The seeds germinate in the 
seed-vessel, the root growing downward till 
it fixes itself in the mud. By retaining 
mud and vegetable matter among their 
roots mangroves often help in the gaining 
of land from the sea. The wood of It. 
Mangle is dark-red, hard, and durable, 
and the bark is used for tanning. The 
392 
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fruit is said to be sweet and edible, and the 
fermented juice is made into a kind of light 
wine. The name is also given to the genus 
Avicennia of the verbena family, which oc- 
cupies large tracts of shore in tropical coun- 
tries, extending as far south as New Zealand 
and Tasmania. 

Manheim. See Mannheim, 

Mani. See Manichceans, 

Mania. See Insanity. 

Manichssans (man-i-ke'anz), or Mani- 
CHEES, an Oriental religious sect founded by 
Manichseus, Manes, or Mani, a Persian of the 
3d century after Christ, educated in the reli- 
gion of Zoroaster. His object was to incorpo- 
rate Zoroastrian dualism with Christianity. 
(See Zoroaster. ) In the fervour of his fanati- 
cism he gave himself out to be the Paraclete 
promised in the Gospel of John, by which he 
understood, not the Holy Ghost, as matiy 
have erroneously imagined, but a teacher 
commissioned to diffuse and perfect Chris- 
tianity, and free it from the vile corniptions 
of the evil genius Ahriman. (See A hriman.) 
Manes appeared as a religious teacher under 
Sapor 1. As a man of multifarious accom- 
plishment he attracted great attention; but 
the hostility of the magi forced him to a 
speedy exile. He wandered into distant 
countries still pursuing his mission, and in 
the East his contact with Buddhism gave 
new shape and tinge to his eclectic views. 
On his return to Persia Hormisdas received 
him with welcome; but under his successor 
Varanes, Manes was apprehended, and ac- 
cording to an Oriental foiui of punishment 
flayed alive, while his skin was stuffed and 
hung up in public. His system Hj)read over 
various portions of the Christian church, and 
Augustin was for a season fascinated by its 
speculations. 

Man'idse, the family to which the pango- 
lins or scaly ant-eaters belong. See Man is. 

Manifest is a document signed by the 
master of a vessel at the place of lading, to 
be exhibited at the custom-house, contain- 
ing a specific description of the ship and her 
cargo, with the destination of the ship and 
of each package of the goods, &c. 

Manlhot. vSee Cassava. 

Manila, or Manil'la, the capital city of 
the island of Luzon and of all the Philippine 
Islands, see of the Homan Catholic primate, 
and residence of the U. States governor, lies 
on the bay of the same name, and at the 
mouth of the river Pasig. It eonsi.sts of an 
old fortified city with extensive suburbs, in 
which are the mass of the population, and 
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the biisiness premises, factories, and resi- 
dences of the European inhabitants. Manila 
is the centre of commerce of the Philip 
pines, and exports sugar, tobacco, cigars and 
cheroots, indigo, Manila hemp, coffee, mats, 



hides, trepang, rice, &c. it im]><)rtM Hritisli 
and United States cloths, harrlvvare, Ac., 
and a great variety of articles, tea, jjottery, 
&c., from China. The manufactiires consist 
chiefly of cigars and cheroots, and hemp and 
cotton fabrics. Manila was fouiuled by 
the Spaniards iu l.')71. it has frt‘(ju(;n1 ly 
suffered from eartlapnikeH. It has electric 
lighting and a good wjiter-Hupjdy, and is 
rapidly improving under American rule, 
esjMjcially in Hanitati<m. Pop. 250,000. 
Manilla, or Manila Hemp. See A 5am. 

Manioc. See Cassava. 

Maniple, in the Homan Catholic and some 
other churches, one of the sacred vestmoiits, 
Hung an ornament worn by the priest above 
the left wrist at the celebration of the eu- 
charist. It is now of the same width and 
colour as the stole and the vestment or 
chasuble, fringed at the ends, and generally 
about 1 1 yard in length. 8ee Chasnbk. 

Manipur (-pilr'), a native state of North- 
eastern India, consisting principally of an 
extensive valley in the heart of the moun- 
tainous country lying between Assam, f ^a- 
char, Burmah, and Chittagong; area, 8000 
sq. miles; pop. 283,9.57; capital, Imphal. 

Ma'nis, a genus of edentate mammals 
covered with large, bard, triangular scales 
with sharp edges, and overlapping each 
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other like tiles on a roof ; often called Scaly 
Ant-eaters^ or Pa/ngolins. See Pangolin, 

Mani'sa (anc. Magnesia)^ a town in Asia 
Minor, 21 miles north-east of and on the 
railway from Smyrna. Pop. 40,000. 

Manistee, a town of Michigan, U. S., on 
Lake Michigan, at the mouth of the Man- 
istee. Pop. 14,260. 

Manitcn, Manytch, a river in South 
Bussia, which in its course connects a series 
of long narrow salt lakes, and joins the Don 
near Tcherkask. It has been proposed to 
utilize it in the construction of a canal to 
join the Sea erf Azov and the Caspian. 

Manlto, Man'itou, among certain of the 
N. American Indians, a name given to what- 
ever is an object of religious awe or rever- 
ence, whether a good or evil spirit or a 
fetish. Two manitos or spirits are spoken 
of by pre-eminence, the one the spirit of 
good, the other the spirit of evil. 

Manito'ba, a province of the Dominion 
of Canada, bounded on the south by the 
United States and the province of Ontario, 
and on the west, north, and east by the N. W. 
Territories, namely Assiniboia, Saskatche- 
wan, and Kewatin, It occupies a position 
nearly in the centre of the North American 
continent, and extends from 49'" to 62“ 50' N. 
lat.; and from 89° to 101“ 20' w. Ion.; area, 
estimated at 64,000 eq. miles. The climate 
is warm in summer, but very cold in winter. 
The summer mean is about 66“, but in 
winter the thermometer sinks to 30°, 40°, 
and sometimes 50“ below zero, though this 
severe cold is mitigated by a clear dry atmos- 
phere. The summer months are part of 
May, June, July, August, and September. 
The principal rivers are the Assinilwine and 
the Red River, the latter having the greater 
part of its course in the United States. 
The largest lakes are Winnipeg, Winni- 
pegosis, and Manitoba, the two former 
being only partially included within the 
boundaries of the province. The greater 

E art of the province consists of level tree- 
jss prairie land, covered with a rich 
vegetable growth in summer. The banks 
of the streams, however, are lined with a 
timber belt extending from about half a 
mile to ten miles back The soil is gener- 
ally a rich black mould, resting partly 
on a limestone formation, and partly on a 
thick coat of hard clay. Wheat, oats, barley, 
Indian com, hops, flax, hemp, and all kinds 
of garden vegetables produce excellent crops. 
For wheat growing Manitoba presents pe- 
culiar advantages. Potatoes and all other 


root-crops thrive well, and the prairie grasses 
furnish good hay. Game is abundant, and 
the ri vers and lakes teem with fish. Manitoba 
is divided into seven electoral districts for 
Dominion elections, each sending one mem- 
ber to the House of Commons. The pro- 
vince likewise sends four members to the 
Senate of the Dominion. The public affairs 
are administered by a lieutenant-governor, 
an executive council of five members, and a 
legislative assembly of forty members elected 
for four years. The school system estab- 
lished by law is now undenominational, 
and is supported by local assessments, sup- 
plemented by legislative grants. The capi- 
tal of the province is Winnipeg, situated at 
the junction of the Assiniboine and Red 
Rivers; other towns are Portage la Prairie, 
Brandon, Selkirk, and Emerson. The nu- 
cleus of Manitoba was the Red River Settle- 
ment established in 1812, but little progress 
was made till the territory became part of 
Canada in 1870. The trade of the province 
has been greatly increased since 1878, when 
Winnipeg was connected with the railway 
system of the United States; and the con- 
struction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which crosses the province from east to west, 
has added materially to its progress and pro- 
sperity. Pop. 254,947. 

Manitoba Lake, alake of Canada, province 
of Manitoba, 30 or 40 miles s.w. of Lake 
Winnipeg, about 120 miles in length by 
about 25 miles in breadth; area, 1900 sq. 
miles. It receives the waters of several 
lakes at its northern extremity, and at its 
southern White Mud River. It discharges 
into Lake Winnipeg through the Dauphin 
River. 

Manitou. See Manito. 

Manitou'lin Islands, a group of N. Ameri- 
can islands in Lake Htiron, consisting of 
Grand Manitoulin, 80 miles long by 5 to 
30 broad, Little Manitoulin, and Drummond 
Island. The two former belong to Canada, 
the latter to the U. States (Michigan). 
Pop. about 2000, more than one-half being 
Inoians. 

Manitowoc , city of the United States, 
capital of Manitowoc county, Wisconsin, on 
Lake Michigan, at the mouth of a river of 
the same name. It has a good harbour and 
considerable trade. Pop. 11,786. 

Manka'to, a town, United States, state of 
Minnesota, 70 miles s.w. of St. Paul. It is 
a thriving centre of a large agricultural 
district; has various manufactures and a 
good trade. Pop. 10,599. 
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Manna, the sweet concrete juice which is 
obtained by incisions made in the stem of a 
species of ash, Praxlnm Ornwa, a native 
of Sicily, Calabria, and other parts of the 
south of Europe. The manna of commerce 
is collected in Sicily, where the manna-ash is 
cultivated for the purpose in regular plan- 
tations. The best manna is in oblong pieces 
or flakes of a whitish or pale-yellow colour, 
light, friable, and somewhat transparent. 
It has a slight peculiar odour, and a sweetish 
taste mixed with a slight degree of bitter- 
ness, and is employed as a gentle laxative 
for children or persons of weak habit. It 
is, however, generally used as an adjunct 
to other more active medicines. Other 
sweetish secretions exuded by some other 
plants growing in warm and dry climates, 
as the Eucal^ptu^ mannifiira of Australia, 
the Tarruirix manniffra or gcdlica of Arabia 
and Syria, are considered to be kinds of 
manna. Small quantities of manna, known 
under the name of BrianK^on marina^ are 
obtained from the common larch. In Scrip- 
ture we are told that a substance called 
manna was miraculously furnished as food 
for the Israelites in their journey thrf)ugh 
the wilderness of Arabia. Some persons 
identify it with the saccharine substance 
yiel<lea by the Tavuirix mannifcra, 

Manna-aah. See Manna. 

Manna-croup, a granular preparation of 
wheat-flour deprived of bran. It consists of 
the large bard grains of wheat-flour retained 
in the bolting-machino after the fine flour 
has been passed through its meshes. It is 
used for making soups, puddings, &c. See 
also Manna Grass. 

Manna Qrass, the Poa or GlyceriaJluitanSf 
a grass growing in wet places throughout 
the temperate regions of the globe. It 
affords food for cattle, and the seeds, called 
Polish manna^ manna seeds^ and manna- 
croup^ are used in some countries in soups 
and gruels. 

Mannheim (man'him), a town of Germany, 
grand -duchy of Baden, on the right bank of 
the Ehine, near the confluence of that river 
with the Neckar. It is regularly laid out in 
square blocks, and is surrounded by a pro- 
menade on the site of the ancient ramparts. 
It is connected by a bridge with Ludwigs- 
hafen, a thriving town on the opposite bank 
of the Ehine, in Bavarian territory. It has 
an extensive harbour and docks, and is the 
chief commercial town on the Upper Ehine. 
Industries include the manufacture of ma- 
chinery, sugar, chemicals, wall -paper, to- 
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bacco, Ac. The principal buildiiiga are the 
Schloss or castle, the theatre, arsenal, J esuits’ 
church, &c. The town has suffered severely 
from war, esj)ecially in the siege of 17i»r> 
Pop. (1900), 140,384. 

Manning, Henry Edward, Cardinal, 
born at Totteridge, Hertfordshire, 1808; 
educated at Harrow and Bolliol (Vdlego, 
Oxford; rector of Lavington and Graff- 
ham, Sussex (1 834-- 40); archdeacon of 
Chichester (1840-61). He took an active 
part in the Tractariau movement, and in 
1851 joined the Church of Eome, and was 
ordained priest. On the death of C-ardinal 
Wiseman he succeeded him as Andibishop 
of Westminster (1885), and ten years after 
he was made cardinal. Social and philan- 
thropic questions received much of his at- 
tention; he was an ardent supporter of total 
abstinence, and he was a member of com- 
missions on the housing of the poor, and on 
education. Besides sermons, he wrote 'J’h© 
Temporal Power of the Pope; Ihe ^I'nie 
Story of the Vatican Council; The Four 
Great Evils of the Day; numerous pam- 
phlets, Ac. He died in 1892. 

Maixnite (CaHwOe), a peculiar variety of 
sugar obtained from manna, and also found 
in the juices which exude from several spe- 
cies of cherry, in the fermented juice of 
beet- root, carrots, &c. 

Manoeuvres, the movements and evolu- 
tions of any large body of troops or fleet of 
ships, for the purpose of testing the efficiency 
of the various ladies of the service under 
the conditions of actual warfare, and for the 
purpose of instructing officers in tactics, and 
officers and men in their various duties. 
For these purposes mimic warfare is carried 
on periodically under the name of military 
or naval manceuvres by Britain and several 
of the Eurojxjan powers. 

Man-of-war Bird. See Albatross. 

Manom'eter (Gr. marws^ rare, metron, 
measure), an instrument to measure or sIkjw 
the alterations in the rarity or density of the 
air, or to measure the rarity of any gas. 
Such instniments as measure the elastic force 
of steam are also properly termed mano- 
meters. They are variously constructed. 

Man'or, originally a piece of territory 
held by a lord or great personage, who 
occupied a part of it, as much as was neces- 
sary for the use of his own immediate 
family, and granted or leased the remainder 
to tenants for stipulated rents or services. 
Manors were also called baronies, as they 
still are lordshifxi, and the lord was em- 
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powered to hold a domestic court called the 
court haroii for punishing misdemeanours, 
settling disputes, ^c., within the manor. 

Manre^sa, a city in Spain, province of 
and 34 miles north-west of the city of Bar- 
celona. It is well built, surrounded by old 
walls, commanded by a fort, and has con- 
siderable manufactures, &c. Pop. 25,liil. 

Mans, Lb (le miin), a town of France, 
capital of department Sarthe, on a height 
above the Sarthe, 115 miles south-west of 
Paris. The principal edifice is a fine Gothic 
cathedral, in part supposed to be of the 10th 
century. The nave is in the Romanesque 
style; the choir (104 feet high) is Gothic of 
the 13th century. The principal manufac- 
tures are woollen and linen goods, machinery, 
leather, &c. Le Mans existed in the time of 
the Itomans under the name of Cenomani; it 
was the birthplace of Henry II., the first of 
the Plantagenet kings of England; it wit- 
nessed the final dispersion of the Vendean 
army in 1793; and was the scene of the 
defeat of the French army under Ghanzy 
(to whom a monument has been erected) 
by the Germans under Prince Frederick 
Charles, January 1871. Pop. 62,948. 

Mansard (man-sar), Fran(?()1S, French 
architect, born in Paris 1698, died 1666 
I’he roof known by his name was his inven- 
tion. (See Mansard Roof,) His nephew, 
Jules Hardouin, who assumed his name 
(1645-1708), attained great fame as an 
architect. The Palais de Versailles, H6tel 
des Invalides, the Place Venddme, and 
other works of the reign of Louis XIV., 
were from his designs. 

Mansard Roof, a roof formed with an 
upper and under set of rafters on each side. 



the under set approaching more nearly to 
the perpendicular than the upper. 

Manse, in Scotland, the dwelling-house 
of a parish minister of a rural parish. Every 
minister of a rural parish {quoad omnin) is 
entitled to have a manse erected and upheld 
by the heritors, but the ministers of royal 
burghs have properly no such right, unless 
where there is a landward district belonging 


to the parish in which the burgh lies. The 
term is sometimes loosely applied to the 
dwelling-house of dissenting ministers. 

Mansel, Henry Longukville, a logician 
and theologian, bom at Cosgrove, North- 
amptonshire, 1820; died in London 1871. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, London, and at St. John’s College, 
Oxford, where he took his degree with double 
first-class honours in 1843. He became pro- 
fessor of moral and metaphysical philosophy 
at Oxford in 1859; professor of ecclesiastics 1 
history 1867; and Dean of St. Paul’s, Lou- 
don, 1868. Among his publications are 
The Philosophy of Kant (1856), The Limits 
of Religious Thought, being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1858; Metaphysics, or the 
Philosophy of Consciousness (1860), The 
Philosophy of the Conditioned (1866), &c, 
A volume of Letters, Lectures, and Reviews 
appeared in 1873. 

Mansfeld, Peter Ernst, Count von, 
Austrian general and statesman, born 1517, 
died 1604. He became governor of the 
Low Countries after the death of the Duke 
of Parma. — His natural son, Ernst (1585- 
1626), one of the best generals of the age, 
being disappointed in regard to the posses- 
sion of his father’s lands, joined the Protes- 
tant princes and became the bitter enemy 
of Austria. He was defeated by Wallen- 
stein at Dessau in 1626, and died while 
making his way to England. 

Mansfield, a town, England, Nottingham- 
shire, 14 miles north by west of Notting- 
ham, in a deep valley, surrounded by ves- 
tiges of Sherwood Forest. There are cotton- 
mills, manufactures of silk and cotton hosiery, 
lace thread-mills, &c. Pop. (1901), 21,441. 

Mansfield, William Murray, Earl of, 
the fourth son of David, liOrd Stormont, 
was born at Scone, in Scotland, 1705, died 
1793. Educated at Westminster School 
and at Oxford, he entered Lincoln’s Inn 
and was called to the bar in 1731. In 1742 
he was appointed solicitor-general, and ob- 
tained a seat in parliament about the same 
time. In 1754 he was attorney -general, 
and in 1756 he was appointed chief -justice 
of the King’s Bench, and made Baron Mans- 
field. In 1776 he was advanced to the 
dignity of earl. He frequently refused high 
office, notably that of chancellor. On the 
trial of Woodfall for publishing Junius’s 
Letters, and on some other occasions, he 
showed himself the zealous supporter of the 
government, and gave offence to the popular 
party. During the riots of 1780 his house 
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in liOndon wag burned down by the mob. 
In 1788 he resigned his office of chief- 
justice; and the remainder of his life was 
spent in retirement. He was a great law- 
yer, not merely in a technical sense, but as 
one who could direct the practice of the 
courts towards broad principles of jurispru- 
dence. Many departments in the mercan- 
tile law of England and Scotland were 
created by him, and among others the law 
of marine insurance was made and systema- 
tized by his decisions. 

Mansfield College, a purely theological 
institution established at Oxford for the 
e<hication of men for the Nonconformist 
ministry, and of>cned in 1881>. Its students 
must be graduates of some recognized uni- 
versity, or undergraduateH of Oxford who 
have passed Moderations. The staff consists 
of five professors and tutors. 

Manslaughter. See Ifamicidc. 

Mansu'ra, a town of Lower Egypt, on 
the Ifamiotta branch of the Nile, 84 miles 
H,w. of Damietta. It is the chief depot of 
the bread-stulfs, cotton, indigo, hemp, and 
flax which this part of the l>elta prcKlucc.s; 
has linen and cotton manufactories, &c. 
Pop. 3G,l:n. 

Mant, Kichari), D.D., born at South- 
ampton, where his father held a living in 
the church, 177d, began his ecclesiastical 
career as vicar of Loggeshall, in Es-sex, in 
ISIO, In 1820 he became bishop of Kil- 
laloe; in IH‘23 Insliopof Down and Connor; 
and in 1812 was translated to tim see of 
Droinore. He died in 1848, 'bhe works of 
Dr. Mant consist of a vast number of ser- 
mons a. id tracts, but his celebrity rests on 
an edition of the Ihble, which he prepare<l 
in conjunction with Dr. D'Oyley. 

Mantchoos. See MfnirJuirin. 

Mantegna (man-teii'ya), Andrea, early 
Italian painter, born at Padua 1431, died at 
Alantua 1.50G. He was a pupil of Scpiarci- 
one, who adopted him as a son, but this 
affectionate relation did not continue. About 
1459 he went to Verona, where he painted 
a magnificent altar-piece in the church of 
St. Zeno. Alsmt 1466 he removed to 
Mantua, and the rest of his life was pa.ssed 
tliere, with the exception of two years at 
Rome. At Mantua, where he was patro- 
nized by the Marejuis Gonzaga, he opened 
a school, and painted among other im- 
portant works the Triumph of Julius 
CiBsar, now at Hampb)n Court. One of 
the latest and Ijest of this artist's works 
is the Madonna della Vittoria, now in the 
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Louvre at Paris, lliere are others of his 
works in the Louvre, in particular W isdom 
vanquishing Vice, and a mythological work, 
Parnassus. Mantegna excelled in per8i>ec- 
tive, which was then a rare merit; he nhu 
excelled in engraving, and introduced the 
art of engraving on copj>erinto Uppt'r Italy. 
His two sons, Francesco and Carlo, were 
also painters. 

Man'telet, or Mant'let, a musket-proof 
shield of iron or some other material, used 
at sieges for embrasures as a protection to 
gunners, and also for protecting markers 
at rifle -shooting target ranges. 

Manteir, Gideon Algernon, geologist 
and pala‘ontologist, born at Lewes, in Sussex, 
1790, died in liondon 1852. He practised 
medicine in his native town, and latterly in 
jjondon. Through his investigations the 
fossilized skeletons of those gigantic reptiles 
the Igiianodon and llyheosaurus were dis- 
covered. Ho was a po[)ular lecturer on geo- 
logy, and published l'h€> Fossils of the South 
Downs (1822), Illustrations of the Geology 
of Sussex (1822), Woialors of Geology (1838), 
and Medals of Creation (1844). 

Mantes (m/int), a town in Franco, de- 
partment of Seine-et-Oiae, on the Seine, 30 
miles w.N.w. of Paris. Jt contains a fine 
Gothic church. Pop. 6007. 

Manteuffel (man'toi-fl), Edwin, Baron 
VON, German field-marshal, born 1809, died 
1885. Ho entered the army in 1827 and 
advanced rapidly, becoming lieutenant-gen- 
eral of cavalry 1801. He took part in the 
Danish war of 1864, and next year was 
aj)jK)inted governor of Schleswig. During 
the war between I’russia and Austria ho 
commanded the anny of the Main and 
fought at Hemsta«lt, Vettingon, Rossbrunn, 
and Wurzburg. He played a distinguisbed 
part in the Franco-German war, especially 
in several actions around Metz, at Amiens, 
and in driving Bourbaki’s anny iwiross the 
frontier into Switzerland. From June 1871 
to July 1873 he commanded the army of 
occupation in France, and was made field - 
marshal. In 1879 he was appointed gover- 
nor-general of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Mantine'a (Greek, Mantineia), an ancient 
city of Greece, in Arcadia, on the frontier of 
Argolis. It was the scene of the victory 
and death of Epamlnondas B.c. 362; and 
other famous battles. 

Mantis, a genus of orthopterous insects, 
remarkable for their grotesque forms. They 
frequent trees and plants, and the forms 
and colours t^f their bodies and wings are so 
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like the leaves and twigs which surround 
them as to give them remarkable power to 
elude observation. (See Mwiicry.) The M. 
religiQsa, or praying-mantis, has received its 
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name from the peculiar position of the an- 
terior pair of legs, resembling that of a per- 
son’s hands at prayer. In their habits they 
are very voracious, killing insects and cutting 
them to pieces. They are natives chiefly of 
tropical regions, but are also found in France, 
Spain, and the warmer parts of Europe. 
I’hey are very pugnacious, and are kept by 
the Chinese for the purpose of watching 
them fight. 

Mantis-crab, a name given to Crustacea 
of the genus SquiUa^ from the second pair 
of jaw-feet being very large, and formed 
very like the fore-logs of insects of the genus 
Mantis. 

Mantle, a kind of cloak or loose garment 
to be worn over other garments. In her- 
aldry the name is given to the cloak or 
mantle which is often represented behind 
the escutcheon. In zoology the mantle is 
the soft skin or integument of molluscous 
animals, otherwise known as the pallium. 
This structure secretes the shell when pre- 
sent, and where the shell is absent the 
mantle forms an investing sac or integument 
in which the viscera and other organs are 
contained and protected. 

Mantlet. See Mantelet. 

Man'tua (Italian, Mantliva)^ a strongly 
fortified town of Northern Italy, one of four 
forming the QuadrUateralt capital of the pro- 
vince of the same name, 80 miles e.s.e. of 
Milan, on an almost insular site on the Min- 
cio, which here divides into several arms, and 
afterwards spreads out into a marshy lake. 
The streets are regular and wide, and the 
public and private buildings have an ancient 
and substantial look. The most remarkable 
edifices are the cathedral, not very capacious, 
but after an elegant design by Giulio Ro- 
mano; several churches; the ancient ducal 
palace of the Gonzagas, partly used as bar- 
racks; the Academy of Science and the 
Fine Arts; the Lyceum, containing a library 
and museum ; the arsenal, and two theatres, 
one called the Teatro Yirgiliano, employed 


for open-air performances in summer. The 
manufactures are limited. The trade is 
chiefly in the hands of the Jews, who live in 
a separate quarter called the Ghetto. Man- 
tuais a very ancient city,ha ving been founded, 
it is said, by the Etruscans before the build- 
ing of Rome. The Gonzagas governed it for 
about three centuries with great ability, and 
distinguished themselves hy the splendour 
of their court and their patronage of litera- 
ture and art. Virgil was bom at the ad- 
joining village of Andes, supposed to be the 
modern Pietole. Pop. 28,048. — The pro- 
vince, which is intersected by the Po, Mincio, 
and other streams, produces rice, wheat, silk, 
wine, &c.; area, 961 sq. miles; pop. 316,314. 

Man'u, an early Sanskrit writer, author 
of a book of laws, civil and religious, called 
Dharma-Shastra, still extant. 

Manual Alphabet. See Deaf and Dumb. 

Manumission, among the Romans, the 
solemn ceremony by which a slave was 
emancipated. 

Manures, vegetable, animal, and mineral 
matters introduced into the soil to accele- 
rate vegetation and increase the production 
of crops; substances used to improve the 
natural soil, or to restore to it the fertility 
which is diminished by the crops annually 
carried away. Animal substances employed 
as manures comprehend the putrefying car- 
casses of animals, ground bones, blood, the 
excrements of animals, as the dung of 
horses, cattle, sheep, poultry, &c. ; urine, 
guano (the decomposed excrement of aqua- 
tic birds); the scrapings of leather, horn, 
and the refuse of the shambles; the hair or 
wool of animals. Liquid manure, consisting 
of town sewage, the drainings of dung- 
heaps, stables, and cow-houses, is largely 
employed in many districts. Almost every 
kind of vegetable substance, in one state or 
another, is used as manure. The principal 
mineral substances employed as manures 
are lime, chalk, sand, clay, marl; sulphates 
of potash, soda, ammonia, and magnesia; 
nitrates of potash and soda; and phosphates 
of lime. It is from containing one or other 
of these substances that apatite, basic slag, 
cubic nitre, kainite, &c., are so valuable. 
Manures are usually distributed over the 
surface of the land and then ploughed or har- 
rowed into the soil; or they may ^ applied in 
drills when the object is to give direct benefit 
to the young plant. The kind of manure re- 
quired for each crop depends on the nature 
of the crop, the quality and composition of 
the soil, and many other conditions. Mo- 
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dem researches upon plant nutrition, and 
the chemistry of agriculture in general, 
have shown us that the food of plants may 
be classed under the two headings of air 
food and mtmral food. Air food consists 
of ammonia, water, and carbon dioxide; 
mineral food, of those substances which re- 
main as ash when the plant is ignited. 
The former class of food is supplied to the 
plant partly from the atmosphere and partly 
from the soil, the latter from the soil en- 
tirely. In the production of food by natural 
processes of plant-growth a certain amount 
of air food and also of mineral food is ab- 
stracted from the soil, those amounts vary- 
ing for different sjHjcies of plants; if this 
food be returned to the soil, then a further 
growth of plants may be expected; if, how- 
ever, seed is sown in the partially impover- 
ished soil, there must be a decrease in the 
amount of crop obtained from that soil. As 
the plants serve to nourish animals, it fol- 
lows that the substances wdiich have been 
withdrawn from the soil by the plants may 
be returned to it in the shape partly of ani- 
mal excreta, and partly of ground bones, 
&c. Different plants recjuire different kinds 
of food; if, therefore, the kind of cro}) 
grown on the same land bo varied from 
year to year, and if the soil be tilled so as 
to unlock its natural supplies of mineral 
foo<l, it will be found that the average 
yield of crops may l)e maintained simply 
by the restitution to the land of that amount 
of food which has been removed from it 
by the plants. In this restitution it must 
be home in mind that it is not only mineral 
but also air food which is to be restored. 
Plants undoubtedly draw large supplies of 
nitrogen and carbon from the atmosphere, 
but it has been abundantly proved that un- 
less this supply is augmented by artificial 
sources the plants soon begin to fall off 
and the yield of crop very sensibly to 
diminish. The theory of manuring consists, 
then, in maintaining in the soil such an 
amount of plant food, both mineral and 
organic, as shall enable us to reap the 
largest possible amount of crops from that 
soil. 

Manuscripts (Lai manu scriptugf written 
by the hand) are literally writings of any 
kind, whether on paper or any other mate- 
rial, in contradistinction to printed matter. 
Previous to the introduction of printing all 
literature was contained in manuscripts, and 
the deciphering and proper use of these form 
an important part in the science of palseog- 
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raphy. All the existing ancient manuscripts 
are written on parchment or on paper. Ths 
paper is sometimes Egyptian (prepared fi-oin 
the real papyrus shrub), sometimes cotUui 
or silk paper [charta hombycina). The most 
common ink is the black, which is very old. 
Bed ink of a dazzling beauty is also found 
in ancient times in manuscripts. With it 
were written the initial letters, the first lines, 
and the titles, which were thence called 
ruf>ric9. Blue, gi-een, and yellow inks were 
more rarely used. On rare occasions gold 
and silver were the mediums, though from 
their cost they are ofteuest confined to initial 
letters. With respect to external form, 
manuscripts are divided into rolls (ro/w- 
miiia), and into stitched books or volumes 
(properly codicrif). Among the ancients the 
writers of manuscripts were mainly freed- 
inon or slaves {aeriba’ librarii). At a later 
l>eriod the monks were largely engaged in 
the production of manuscripts. In all the 
principal monasteries was a geriptoriuvi^ in 
which the .scriptor or scribe could pursue 
bis work in quiet, generally assisted by a 
dictator, who read aloml the text to be 
copUMl; the manuscript wa.s then revised by 
a corrector, and afterwards handed to the 
7niniator, who added tbe ornamental capi- 
tals and artistic designs. 'I'be most ancient 
manuscripts still preserved are those written 
on papyrus which have been found in Egyp- 
tian tombs. Several of these are of date 
considerably before the Christian ora: not- 
ably fnigments of tbo Iliad, and a papyrus 
containing the orations of I.(ycophron and 
Euxenippus, 1 1 feet in length and contain- 
ing 49 columns of writing. Next to them 
in point of age arc the I^atin manuscripts 
found at Herculaneum, ^'hen there are the 
manuscripts of the imperial era of Homo, 
among which are the Vatican Terence and 
Septuagint, and the Alexandrine codex of 
the British Museum. Numerous manuscripts 
of the Old and New Testaments of the 2d 
and 3d centuries exist; and among those of 
profane authors may l>e not(jd that of Virgil 
(4th century), in the Laurentian library at 
Florence; a Livy (5th century), in the Im- 
perial Library of Vienna; the Jewish An- 
tiquities of Josephus, in the Ambrosian 
Lu>rary, Milan, &c. It was a common cus- 
tom in the middle ages t<^) obliterate and 
erase writings on parchment, for the purpose 
of writing on the materials anew, manu- 
scripts thus treated being called 

The art of illuminating manuscripts dates 
from the remotest antiquity. The Egyp- 
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tian papyri were ornamented with vignettes 
or miniatures attached to the chapters, either 
designed in black outlines or painted in pri- 
mary colours in distemper. The oldest orna- 
mented Greek and Roman manuscripts that 
have survived are the Dioscorides of Vienna 
and the Virgil of the Vatican, both of the 
4th century, and having vignettes or pic- 
tures in a Byzantine style of art. From 
the 8th to the 11th century the initial letters 
in use were composed of figures of men, 
quadrupeds, fishes, birds, &c. The initials 
of the 12th century are made up of masses 
of conventional foliage interspersed with the 
animal figures of the preceding centuries. 
Continuous borders, with vignettes, tail- 
pieces, &c., were also prevalent in later 
times, and some manuscripts are orna- 
mented with very artistic designs. In the 
Kith century the art of illumination became 
extinct. Some attempts have been made 
to revive it by adorning paper, parchment, 
and vellum with designs in colours or 
metals. 

Manu^tius, Aldus, or Aldo Manuzio, 
Italian printer, born about 1447, died 1515. 
In 1488 he established himself as a printer 
at Venice, but the first work which he fin- 
ished was not published till 1494. In the 
course of the ensuing twenty years he printed 
the works of the most ancient Latin and 
Greek authors extant, as well as many pro- 
ductions of his contemporaries, and some 
treatises of his own composition. He was 
the inventor of the italic or cursive char- 
acter, hence called Aldine. His business was 
continued by his son Paolo Manuzio, born 
1512, died 1574, a man distinguished as a 
classical scholar no less than as a printer; 
and by his grandson Aldo, born 1547, died 
1597. See Aldine Editions. 

Man3rplie8, the popular name given to the 
jtsalterium or omasus, the third chamber or 
cavity of the ruminant stomach. 

Manytch. See Manitch. 

Manzanillo (man-tha-nel'yo). (1) A sea- 
port on the south coast of Cuba, with a 
good roadstead. Pop. 14,464. (2) A seaport 
of Mexico, state of Colima, on the Pacific. 
Pop. 4000. 

Manzo'ui, Alessandro, an Italian poet 
and novelist, was bom 1784, died 1873. 
He was the son of Count Pietro Manzoni 
and of the Marchioness Giulia Beccaria, 
daughter of the Marquis Cesare Beccaria, 
author of the well-known treatise on Crimes 
and their Punishment. After his father’s 
death in 1805 he lived for some time in 


Paris with his mother, and in 1808 he mar- 
ried the daughter of a Genoese banker, under 
whose influence he settled down into the 
fervent Catholicism which coloured all the 
rest of his life. His chief works are the 
Iimi Sacri, a series of sacred lyrics; II Cinque 
Maggio, a powerful ode on the death of 
Napoleon; the tragedies II Conte di Car- 
raagnola, and Adelchi; and his great novel 
I Promessi Sposi (The Betrothed). 

Maoris (ma'o-riz), the name given to 
themselves by the natives of New Zealand. 
See New Zealand. 

Maormor, Mormaer, the name given to 
the hereditary and native chiefs of the great 
tribes and territorial divisions into which 
the Highlands of Scotland was anciently 
divided. They were next in power and 
dignity to the king, and became the earls 
of later days. The term means literally a 
great steward, the Gaelic elements being 
mor, great, and maer, maor, a steward. 

Map, a projection on a plane surface of 
the whole or a part of the earth’s surface, 
showing its main features in more or less 
detail. The earth being a spheroid, its sur- 
face cannot be made to coincide rigorously 
with a plane; and it therefore becomes neces- 
sary to have recourse io Si, projection^ that is, 
a plan on a plane surface, which indicates 
with sufficient correctness tlie relative posi- 
tions, dimensions, &c., of the different parts 
of the spherical surface. There are five prin- 
cipal projections, the orthographic, the stereo- 
graphic, the globular, the conical, and the 
cylindrical or Mercator’s, distinguished from 
each other by the different positions of the 
point of projection, or that in which the eye 
is supposed to be placed. The last named 
gives a very erroneous idea of the relative 
size of the different portions of the earth’s sur- 
face, especially towards the poles, but is very 
useful to mariners, in enabling them to lay 
off a course that can be steered by compass in 
straight lines. (See Mercator's Projection.) 
A nautical map is usually called a chart 
(which see). A map of the earth, or a por- 
tion of the earth, usually exhibits merely 
the positions of countries, mountains, rivers, 
lakes, cities, &c., relatively to one another, 
and by means of lines of latitude and longi- 
tude relatively to every other point on the 
earth’s surface. But a map may be so col- 
oured or shaded as to give a variety of in- 
formation : for example, to indicate the geo- 
logical structure, the amount of rainfall, or 
other meteorological phenomena, the results 
of statistical inquiry, the languages spokeOi 
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Ac. Hence we have geological, meteorolo- 
gical, linguistic, and other kinds of maps. 
We 6nd traces of maps among the Kgyp- 
tians in the times of Sesostris (ac. 1018), 
who caused his hereditary dominions and 
his conquests to be represented on tablets 
for his people. The first attempt to draw 
a map of the whole known world was made 
by Anaximander of Miletus (b.c. 611-547). 
Ptolemy (flourished 126-161 a. D.) drew maps 
according to the stereographic projection, 
Agathodasmon, an artist of Alexandria, drew 
twenty -six maps for the geography of Pto- 
lemy. Homan map-making is represented 
by the Peutinger table made about 230 a.ix, 
which gives itineraries of the whole world 
known to the Romans from Britain to India. 
iSTo attempt at scientific mapping was made 
during the mitldle ages, and modern map- 
making was identihcd in its early days with 
the names of Abraham Ortelius, Gerhard 
Mercator (born 1512, died 1594), William 
and John Blaeu (who produced 616 raa^m), 
Sanson, Schenk, Visschen, De Witt, Hon- 
dius. It is only, however, during the pre- 
sent century that mathematically accurate 
surveys and delineations of the earth’s sur- 
face have been made. 

Map, or MAPfc:.H, Walter, scholar and 
poet of the 12th century, a native of the 
Welsh Marches, is supposed to have been 
born about 11.50, and to have died about 
1210. He studied at the University of 
l*ari8, and made an important figure in the 
court of Henry IT. He became Archdeacon 
of Oxford in 1199; contributed to the Ar- 
thurian cycle of romance the romances of 
the ()i;Cte du Saint Graal, Lancelot du Lac, 
and the Mort Artus; was the author of a 
curir>u8 lK>ok, De Nugis C’urialium, a note- 
book of the events of the day and of court 
gossip; and to him is attributed a collection 
of rhymed Latin verse, in which the abuses 
of the church are hit off with vigour and 
humour. Among the most remarkable of 
these are the satirical Apocalypse and the 
C confession of Bishop Golias. 

Ma'ple, a name for trees of the genus Acer, 
nat. oMer Aceraceae or Sapindaceie, peculiar 
to the northern and tem|)erate parts of the 
globe. Alx>ut fifty sjiecies are known, dis- 
tributed through Europe, North America, 
and different parts of Asia. They are small 
or large trees, with a sweetish, rarely milky, 
sap, opposite deciduous, simple, usually 
lobed leaves, and axillary and terminal 
racemes or corymbs of small greenish flowers. 
The characteristic form of the fruit is shown 
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in the figure, ’i'wo species ai'o common in 
Britain, the great maple, often misoalUd 
sycamore (A. Pseudo-platdnnit)^ ami the 
common maple (A. mmpc,drt). The wootl 
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of the former is valuable for various pur- 
])oscs, as for carving, turnery, musical in- 
struments, wooden dishes, Ac. Another well- 
known species is the Norway maple (A. 
pfaiaiuji(leH), ofttm |)lantod in Britain a.s an 
ornamental tree. 4'he wood (»f several 
American species is also applied to various 
uses. The sug.tr or rock maple (A. saccha^ 
rinum) is the most important species; this 
yields maple-sugar, which in many parts of 
North America is an important article of 
manufacture. A tree of ordinary size will 
yield from 15 to 30 gallons of sap yearly, 
from which are nja<le from 2 to 4 lbs. of 
sugar. The knotted parts of the sugar- 
maple furnish the pretty ldrd*$’eyc mapU 
of cabinet-makers. Some other American 
species are the white maple (A. dasijmr* 
pum); the red (»r swamp maple (A. rw- 
hrum)\ the striped maple or moose wood (A. 
pennst/lvanieum); the mountain maple (A, 
splcatum); the vine maple (A. circinaturn); 
and the large-leaved maple (A. macrophyl^ 
lum). 

Maqui (mak'wC), an evergreen or sub- 
evergreen shrub found in Chili, from the 
juice of whose fruit the Chilians make a 
kind of wine. It is the best-known species 
of the genus ArutotcUa (A. Mwiui\ and is 
referred to the nat. order Tiliacea; (linden). 
It is cultivated as an ornamental shrub in 
England, and its fruit ripens. 

Mai/abou-Btork, the name given to two 
species of storks, the delicate white feathers 
I^neath the wing and tail of which form 
the beautiful and ornamental marabou-fea- 
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thers. One species is a native of W est Africa 
{LcptoptiluH marabou\ another is common 
in India, where it is generally called the 
adjutant (which see). 

Max'abouts, Mababots, among the Ber- 
bers of Northern Africa a sort of saints or 
sorcerers, who are held in high estimation, 
and who exercise in some villages a despotic 
authority. They distribute amulets, affect 
to work miracles, and are thought to exer- 
cise the gift of prophecy. — The name Mara- 
bouts is also used as equivalent to Almora- 
vides (which see). 

Maracaibo (ma-ra-ki'bo), a seaport of 
Venezuela, on the western side of the strait 
which unites the lake and gulf of the same 
name, about 20 miles from the sea. TTiere 
is a good trade in coffee, cacao, leather, 
hides, medicinal [dants, &c. Pop. 31,921. 
— The Lake of MaracailDo is about 98 miles 
long and 80 broad at the widest part. It 
communicates, by a strait about 18 miles 
long and 3 broad, with the gulf of the same 
name, which is an inlet of the Caribbean 
Sea, 90 miles in length, and about 60 miles 
in width at the entrance. 

Maragha, an ancient walled town in Azer- 
bijan, Persia, 10 miles from Lake Urumiah; 
famous for a fine marble which in thin plates 
is nearly transparent. Pop. 15,000. 

Marajo (ma-ra-zho'), an island of Brazil, 
formed by the estuaries of the Amazon and 
Par^ and belonging to the province of Pard; 
length, 180 miles; breadth, 125; pop. (chiefly 
Indians and Mestizoes), 20,000. 

Maranham (ma-ra-nyam'), or Maranhao 
(ma-ra-nyoun'), a province of Brazil, on the 
north-east coast; area, 177,515 sq. miles. 
A considerable part of the surface is occu- 
pied by forests, yielding excellent timber 
and dye-woods. The soil is very fertile, 
producing maize, cotton, sugar, rice, cocoa, 
pimento, ginger, &c. Pop. 430,059. The 
capital, Maranh:\o (San Luiz de M.), is a 
prosperous, well-built city on an island of 
the same name, carrying on a good trade in 
cotton, caoutchouc, hides, &c. Pop, 35,000. 

Maxauon. See Amazon. 

Maranta, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Marantacese, See Arrow-root. 

Maranta'cese, an order of endogenous 
plants, growing in tropical countries; called 
also Oannacew. They are perennial herbs 
with fibrous roots or fleshy creeping rhi- 
zomes, alternate simple leaves with sheath- 
ing footstalks, and irregular racemose or 
panicled flowers. The type genus is Ma- 
ranta (arrow-root). 


Maraschino (ma-ras-ke'nd), a fine liqueur 
distilled from a small black wild variety of 
cherry. The best -known kinds are the 
maraschino de Zara, from Zara in Dalmatia, 
and that from Corsica. An inferior kind is 
made in Germany. 

Maras'mus, a wasting of the flesh with- 
out fever or apparent disease; often, how- 
ever, dependent on disease of the mesenteric 
glands, or some obstruction in the course of 
the chyle. 

Marat (ma-ra), Jean Paul, one of the 
most infamous leaders of the French revo- 
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lution, born near Neufch^tel in 1744. He 
studied medicine at Paris, and previous to 
1789 had spent many years in travel, visit 
ing London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Amster- 
dam, &c., supporting himself by giving 
lessons in the modern languages, and at in- 
tervals publishing works on medical and 
scientific subjects. The first breath of the 
revolution, however, brought him to the 
front, and when Danton instituted the club 
of the Cordeliers, Marat became the editor 
of the Publiciste Parisien, better known 
under its later title L’ Ami du Peuple, which 
was again changed to the Journal de la 
R^publique Fran 5 aise, a journal which was 
the organ of that society, and soon became 
the oracle of the mob. It early advocated 
the most extreme measures, and the tone 
became more furious as Marat was inflamed 
by the prosecutions of the authorities. His 
paper was issued from various places of 
concealment until the 10th August, 1792, 
^ter which he took his seat at the com- 
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mune, and played a leading part in the 
asaassinatioiis of September (1 71^2). He was 
a member of the terrible committee of pub* 
lie safety, and of the convention where 
General Dumouriez and the Girondists, who 
endeavoured at first to prevent his takiniy 
his seat, were the special objects of his 
attack. The establishment of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, an«l of the committee for 
arresting the suspected, was adopted on his 
motions. On the ap|)roach of Alay 31, as 
president of the Jacof)in ('lub he signc‘d an 
address instigating the people to an insur- 
rection, and to nniHsacre all traitors. For 
this Alarat was delivered over to the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, which ac(|uitted him; and 
the people received him in triun»ph and 
covered him with wreaths. He was assas- 
sinated shortly after by Charlotte C.'orday, 
July 13, 1793. His remains were deposited 
in the Pantheon with national Inmours, but 
were aul)ae<piently reinov«?d. 

Marathi (m«-rat'he), a language of South- 
ern India, closely allie<l to Sanskrit and 
written in the Sanskrit character. It is the 
vernacularof some sixteen millions of people, 
mostly in Hyderabad and Bond)ay presi- 
flency. 

MaFathon, a village of ancient Greecre, 
in Attica, al)out 20 miles north-east of 
Athens. It was situated (]>robably on the 
site of the modern Vrana) on a jilain whicli 
extends for about 6 miles along the sea- 
shore, with a breadth of fri>m 1^ to 3 miles. 
It is famous f(»r the overthrow of the Per- 
sians by the Athenians under Miltiades, 
490 B.c. 

Marattas. See Ma hr aft as. 

MaraVti, Caulo, Italian painter and en- 
graver, bom in 1 625. Loiii.s XIV. employed 
him to paint his celebrated pictureof Haphne. 
(dement IX., whose portrait he painted, 
appointed him overseer of the Vatican gal- 
lery. He has been styled the last painter 
of the Homan school. His Madonnas were 
particularly admired. He died in 1713 at 
Home, where his chief works arc to be 
found. 

Marble, the name given to certain varie- 
ties of limestone capable of receiving a 
brilliant polish, and which, both from their 
durability and the beauty of the tints of 
many of them, have at all periods of the 
world been greatly in retpiest for pur|x>8e8 
of art or ornament. White statuary marble 
is a pure carlwnate of calcium. Marbles 
have been divided into seven varieties or 
classes, viz. 1, marblrs of a unifrmi colour ^ 
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com preheTiding solely those which aieeitlver 
white or black; 2, varic<j<(tt<i murhlt .'j, or Uu«e 
in which the spots and veiim are interlaced 
and di 8 [) 08 ed without regidarity; 3, ahtll 
viarhk% or those which are in part matlo up 
of shells; 4, lumackr/li or those 

which are apparently wholly formed of 
shells; 6, cipofino viarhk's, or those which 
arc veined with green talc ; 6, hnrem 
vinrf>fe,% or those which are formed of angu- 
lar fragments of diiforent marl>ieH united 
by a ctJinent of some different colour; 7, 
puiidhuj- Stour marhks, or those whicli are 
formed of reunited fragments, like the brec- 
cia marbles, only with the difference of 
having the pebbles roumled in place of being 
lingular. l»y ancient or antitf ur mnrhlrs is 
iindei*Htood tbose kinds made use of by the 
ancients, the quarries of which are now, for 
the most part, exhansteil or unknown. These 
inelndo Parian marble, Pontelic marble, 
< 'arrara niarbh) (still largely (juarried), rosm 
(ttUiro, ijioJIo antico^ irrdc antteOj ifec. 

Marblehead, a seaport and township. 
United States, M assachusetl-s, 18 itjil(?s 
north-east from Poston, on a rocky point 
projecting into MassachusettM Pay. It has 
a safe and dei'p harbour, and is a favourite 
watering-place. Pop. 8202. 

Marbling, in bookbinding, a process of 
ornamenting the edges of Viooks by dipping 
them, when cut, in a trough about 2 indn s 
deep and hlled with gum-water on the sur- 
face of which coloureil pigments have been 
thrown and disposed in various forms witli 
a quill and comb. I'ho colours adhering to 
the e<lgc of the book are set by dashing cold 
water over thorn. Marbled papers for the 
sides of books are made in the same inannc^r. 

Marburg, a town of Prussia in the (iro- 
vince of Hesst- Nassau, capital of tlie dis- 
trict of (.^asHcl, on the slopes of an acclivity 
above the Labu, 16 miles north from .Frank- 
furt. The priiudpal buildings are the castle 
of the landgraves of Hesse, now partly nscid 
as a prison; the university (about 800 stu- 
dents), the first founded in (Jei'rnany after 
the lieformation ; the church of St. Elizabeth 
(13th century), tlie chancery, library, and 
town-house. Pop. 17,531. 

Mar'easite, iron pyrites or bisulphide of 
iron. It is of a paler colour than ordinary 
pyrites, being nearly of the colour of tin, and 
its lustre is more strongly metallic. 

Marcelli'&UB. Bee ArnmianuH Marcfl- 
linu8. 

Marcellus, Marcu« Uf.At;r»iu«, a Roman 
general, five times consul (222, 215, 214, 210, 
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and 208 B.O.); the first Roman who success- 
fully encountered Hannibal in the second 
Punic war ; and the conqueror of Syracuse 
(212 B.a). He was killed in a skirmish 
with the Carthaginians in 208 b.c. 

March, the measured and uniform tread 
of a body of men, as soldiers. It may be in 
slow, quick, or double time, the standard 
for the first or parade march being 75 paces 
in a minute, for the second 110, for the third 
150. 

March, a town of England, in the county 
and 29 miles north-west of Cambridge, on 
both sides of the Old Nene. Its two prin- 
cipal streets cross at right angles, and are 
each nearly 2 miles long. Pop. 7565. 

March, originally the first month of the 
Roman year. Till the adoption of the new 
style in Britain (1752), the 25th of March 
was the first day of the legal year ; hence 
January, February, and the first twenty- 
four days of March have frequently two 
years appended, as January 1, 170^, or 
1701-2. 

Marchena (mar-cha'na), a town of Spain, 
in Andalusia, province of Seville, and 80 
miles east by south from the city of that 
name. There are sulphur springs in its vici- 
nity. Pop. 18,768. 

Marches, the frontiers or boundaries of 
a territory. The term is most familiar as 
applied to the boundaries between England 
and Wales, and England and Scotland. 
The latter were divided into three portions, 
the western, the eastern, and the middle 
marches, each of which had courts peculiar 
to itself, and a kind of president or gov- 
ernor, who was called warden of the 
marches. What is known as riding the 
marches is a practice still observed occa- 
sionally in some of the burghs of Scotland, 
the original object being to preserve in the 
memory of the inhabitants the limits of 
their property. In observing this practice 
the magistrates and chief men of the to^vn, 
mounted on horseback, ride in procession 
along the boundaries of the town property, 
and perform various ceremonies. 

Maxches, The, a territory of Italy, com- 
prising a region lying between the Apen- 
nines and the Adriatic, and divided into four 
provinces — Urbino and Pesaro, Ancona, 
Macerata, and Ascoli. 

Max'cion, the founder of an ascetic Gnos- 
tic sect, called after him Marcionites, was 
born at Sinope about the beginning of the 
2d century of our era, his father lieing bishop 
of Sinope. He went fo Roipe about 140 


A.D. and founded a system which assumed 
the existence of three original principles 
— the supreme and invisible, whom Mar- 
cion called the Good ; the visible God, 
the Creator; and the Devil, or perhaps 
matter, the source of evil The Creator, 
the God of the Old Testament, was the 
author of suffering. Jesus was not the 
Messiah promised by this being, but the 
son of the unseen God, who took the form, 
but not the substance of man. Marcion 
denied the resurrection of the body; he 
condemned marriage, thinking it wrong to 
increase a race born in subjection to the 
harsh rule of the Creator. His sect lasted 
for several centuries. 

Marcoman'ni, Markomanni, the name of 
an ancient German tribe or tribal league, ap- 
parently originally marchmen or borderers 
on the Rhenish frontier. They subsequently 
migrated east, displaced the Boii from their 
territory (the modern Bohemia), and under 
their king Maroboduus formed a great Mar- 
comannic confederacy to hinder the exten- 
sion of the Roman power beyond Pannonia. 
Being defeated, however, by a rival con- 
federacy composed of the Cherusci and their 
allies, they entered into more or less friendly 
relations with Rome until the time of Do- 
mitian, whom they defeated. Trajan and 
Hadrian kept them in check, but in 106 a.d. 
they invaded Pannonia, and commenced the 
long Marcomannic war. Aurelius drove 
them back, and Commodus purchased peace 
from them, but they continued to make 
inroads into Rhaetia and Noricum, and in 
the reign of Aurelian penetrated Italy as 
far as Ancona, and even threatened Rome 
itself. After that, however, they practically 
pass out of history. 

Marco Polo. See Polo. 

Marcus Aurelius. See Aurelius Anto- 
ninus. 

Mardin', or Mardeen', a town of Asiatic 
Turkey, in the pashalic and 335 miles north- 
west of Bagdad, on a limestone rock, at an 
elevation of 2300 feet, overlooking a large 
and fertile plain. There is here a Jacobite 
monastery. (See Jacobites.) Pop. about 
15,000. 

Maree', Loch, a Scottish lake in the west 
of Boss-shire, stretching south-east to north- 
west for 12i miles, with an average breadth 
not exceeding mile. It is of great depth, 
and its surface is studded with twenty-four 
wooded islands. The loch discharges itself 
into Loch Ewe by a small river of same 
name. 
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tffaxem^me, low swampy tracts of Italy, 
exteuding along the coast of Tuscany from 
the mouth of the Cecina to Orbitello. For- 
merly these regions were fruitful, healthy, 
and poiiulous; but after the 15th century 
the neglect of the water-courses of the dis- 
trict allowed the formation of marshes, and 
now they generate tertiary fevers, and pre- 
sent an aspect of dreary desolation during 
the summer months, when the inhabittmts 
dee from the pestilential exhalations of the 
soil. In winter, on the other hand, the 
Maremme are inhabitable, and afford a 
luxuriant pasturage. The Pontine Marshes 
and the t^ainpagna of Rome are similar 
districts. 

Marengo, a village in Italy, in the pn)- 
vince of Alessandria, and so near the town 
of that name as to be considered one of its 
suburbs; celebrated for the battle of June 1 4, 
1800, when the French under Bonaparte 
defeated the Austrians under Mclas. 

Mareo'tis, or Mauiout, a lake of liower 
Egypt, separated from the Mediterranean 
by the long narrow belt on which Alexan- 
dria stands. main expanse is about 28 
miles long by 20 broad, and lies 8 feet below 
the sea-level. Salt is extensively made 
here by evaporation. 

Mare’ 8-tail Coral. See hin. 

Margaret, C^ieen of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, called the Northern Sejtiiruvusy 
the daughter of Waldemar III., king of 
Denmark; lK)rn at (Copenhagen in 1858, 
married to Ilakon, king of Norway, in 1808. 
'rhe death of her husband in 1880 placed 
Norway in her hands; that of her son Olaf 
in 1387 enabled her to secure the throne 
of Denmark, to which she had previously 
brought about his election ; and after defeating 
Albert, the Swedish king, she also obtained 
possession of the throne of Sweden. She 
endeavoured to place the union of the three 
kingdoms on a i>ermanent basis by the cele- 
brated Act of Union, or IVeaty of Calmar 
(1397). She died in 1412, after having raised 
herself to a degree of power then unequalled 
in Europe from the time of (/harlemagne. 

Margaret, Saint, the elder sister of Ead- 
gar J^theling, after the Norman Conquest 
took refuge with her brother at the court of 
Malcolm OaUmore of Scotland, whom she 
shortly afterwards married. She is said 
to have introduced into Scotland the higher 
culture of the English court, and to have 
effected many reforms in the Scottish church. 
She died in 1093. Her daughter Matilda 
married Henry I. 


Margaret of ^ou, daughter of Reu-‘. 
titular king of Sicily, was bom at l\>ut k- 
Mousson, in Lorraine, in 1 425, and niarritjd 
in 1443 to Henry VI. of England. The 
imbecility of the king made her priu ticnlly 
regent, and her power being eonWsted by the 
Duke of York, a claimant of the throne by 
an elder line, the protracted wars of the Roses 
commenced. At firat vict<»riou8 she was 
afterwards compelled to flee to Scotland, but 
raising an army in the north, she secured, 
by the battles of Wakefield (1460) and St. 
Albiuas (1461), the death of York and the 
release of the king. Her army, however, 
was 8i>ou afterwartls annihilated at Towton 
(1461), and Edward (IV.), the son of the 
late Duke of York, was declared king. 
She succeeded in obtaining assistance from 
Ix)uis XI. of Franco, but wfis once more 
defeated, and took refuge in France. War- 
wick then became embroiled with the 
young king, and determined to replace 
Henry on the throne. Edward was in turn 
obliged to escape to the (^)ntinont, but 
obtaining assistamM) fmin the I )uko of Bur- 
gundy, returned and defeate<l Warwick at 
Barnet (1471). Margaret, collecting her 
partisans, fouglit the l)attlo of Tewkesbury 
(1471), but was totally defeated. She and 
her sou were made prisoners, and the latter, 
when led into the presence of the royal vic- 
tor, was killed. Henry soon after died or 
was murdered in the Tower, an<l Margaret 
remained in prison four years. Ijmds XI. 
ransomed her for 50,000 crowns, and in 
1482 she died. 

Margaxet of Valois, Queen of Navarre, 
sister to Francis I. of France, was bom at 
Angouhime in 1492. She was brought up 
at the court of Tiouis Xll., and marned the 
Duke of Alen^on in 1509, became a widow 
in 1525, and in 1527 was espoused to Henry 
d’Albret, count of Ib^arn and titular king 
of Navarre. From this time she resided at 
Bdarn, assisting in the development of the 
resources of the small kingdom, and making 
it a centre of liWal influence. Many Pro- 
testants took refuge in her territorieH; and 
her name is closely linked with those of 
Rabelais, Dolet, Marot, and the leading 
men of the perifxl. She herself possessed 
no ordinary culture, being credited with a 
knowledge of six languages and the author- 
ship of several works, of which the chief 
were Le Miroir de 1’ Ame P^'cheresse, printed 
in 1583 and condemned by tlie Sorbonne for 
its Protestant tendencies; the Heptaindron, 
a collection of Tales in imitation of the 
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Hecamerone of Boccaccio, and first printed 
in 1559; and a collection of poems published 
in 1547 under the title of Marguerites de la 
Marguerite des Princesses. She died in 
1549, leaving one child, Jeanne d’Albret, 
afterwards mother of Henry IV. 

Max'gaxine, a mixture of stearine and 
palmitine, obtained from beef fat, lard, &c., 
and formerly regarded as a single fat. The 
name is now applied to an imitation of 
butter. See Butterlne. 

Margari'ta, an island belonging to Vene- 
zuela, in the Caribbean Sea; greatest length, 
37 miles; greatest breadth, about 20. Mar- 
garita was discovered by Columbus in 1498. 
l^p. 30,983. 

Mar'gate, a seaport, municipal borough, 
and watering-place in England, in the county 
of Kent, (54 miles east by south from London, 
pleasantly situated at the northern extre- 
mity of the Isle of Thanet. The town, 
which is a favourite resort with Londoners, 
is in the main well laid out with fine piers 
and promenades. The special features of 
Margate are its hospitals and its hotels; 
the only industry of importance, as apart 
from the entertainment of visitors, being its 
sea-fishing. Pop. (1901), 23,057. 

Max'gay, a Brazilian animal of the cat 
kind, the FelU Margaj/ or F. tigrina. It 
is about the size of the domestic cat, is of a 
pale fawn colour, with black bands on the 
fore-parts, and leopard-like spots on the 
hind-parts and on the long bushy tail. It 
has been domesticated and made very use- 
ful in rat-killing. 

Mar'CTave (Cerman, marlgraj, count of 
the mark), originally a commander intrusted 
with the protection of a murky or country 
on the frontier. The margraves acquired 
the rank of princes, and stood between counts 
and dukes in the German Empire. 

Maria Louisa, second wife of Napoleon 
I.; born in 1791; eldest daughter of the 
Emperor Francis I. of Austria. Her mar- 
riage with Napoleon took place in 1810 after 
the divorce of Josephine, and in 1811 she 
bore him a son. After his overthrow she 
received in 1816 the duchies of Parma, 
Piacenza, and Guastalla, which she governed 
till her death in 1847. At Napoleon’s death 
she made a morganatic marriage with her 
chamberlain, Count Neipperg. 

Maria'na, Juan, Spanish historian, bom 
in 1537. He entered the Society of Jesuits, 
and for thirteen years taught theology with 
distinction in Rome, Sicily, and Paris, re- 
turning to the Jesuits’ College at Toledo 


in 1574, but his sentiments were too liberal 
to make his position comfortable. Besides a 
history of Spain he wrote an essay De Rege 
et Regis Institutione, which was burned at 
I’aris as countenancing the slaying of ty- 
rants. He died in 1623. 

Mariana (or Maeianne) Isles. See La- 
dron£8. 

Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia, Arch -duchess of Austria, and 
ICmpress of Germany, daughter of the Em- 
peror Charles VI., was bom at Vienna 
1717, and in 1736 married Francis Stephen, 
grand-duke of Tuscany. On the death of 
her father in 1740 she ascended the throne 
of Hungary, Bohemia, and Austria, and a 
little later declared her husband joint ruler. 
Her accession was in accordance with the 
Pragmatic Sanction, but her claims were 
at once contested. Frederick the Great 
made himself master of Silesia; Spain and 
Naples gained possession of the Austrian 
territory in Italy; and the French, Bava- 
rians, and Saxons marched into Bohemia, 
carrying all before them. Charles Albert 
was proclaimed Archduke of Austria, and 
shortly after Emperor of Germany ; and 
the young queen fled to Presburg, where 
she convoked the diet and threw herself 
upon the sympathy of her Hungarian sub- 
jects. The French and Bavarians were 
speedily driven from her hereditary states; 
Prussia made a secret peace with the queen, 
who unwillingly abandoned Silesia and Glatz 
to Frederick; and though by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) she was also com- 
pelled to give up the duchies of Parma, Pia- 
cenza, and Guastalla to Spain, her husband 
was elected emperor. During the time of 
peace which followed Maria Theresa, with 
the aid of her husband and the minister 
Kaunitz, made great financial reforms; agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce flour- 
ished, the national revenue greatly increased, 
and the burdens were diminished. The 
Seven Years’ war again reduced Austria to 
a state of great exhaustion, but on its con- 
clusion the empress renewed her efforts to 
promote the prosperity of her dominions. 
Her son Joseph was elected king of the 
Romans in 1764, and on the death of her 
husband, in 1765, she associated the young 
prince with herself in the government. In 
1772 she joined in the dismemberment of 
Poland, obtaining Galicia and Lodomeria, 
while in 1777 she acquired Bukowina from 
the Porte, and in 1779, by the Peace of 
Teschen, gained the Inn valley. She died 
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In 1780. Of the sixteen children which she 
bore to the emperor ten survived her, one 
of whom was the imfortunate Marie Antoi- 
nette. 

Haxia-Theresiopel. See Theresiopel. 

Maria-Zell (ma-re'a-tsel), a small town of 
Austria in the extreme north of Styria, in 
the midst of mountains, near the Salza. Its 
celebrity is due to its possession of a hand* 
some church, with a shrine containing a 
small black image of the Virgin and Child, 
to which numerous pilgrimage processions 
proceed annually from different parts of the 
Austrian dominions. Pop. about 1200. 

Marie Antoinette. See A ntoinetft . 

Marie de Medici (ma-rg de med'i*che), 
the daughter of Francis II. of Tuscany, bom 
1573, married in 1000 to Henry IV. of 
France. On the assassination of Henry she 
l)ecame regent, but proved utterly incom- 
petent to rule. Her partiality for unworthy 
favourites caused her de{)osition and im- 
prisonment. She became reconciled to her 
son, the weak Louis XIII., through Riche- 
lieu, who had possessed himself of the highest 
power, but was again imprisoned at Com- 
pii'gne in 1630. Thence she escaped, and 
after wandering through several countries 
died in misery at Cologne (1642). 

Marie Galante (gibliint), an island in the 
West Indies, l)elonging to France, 5 leagues 
from GuadeloujH?, of which it is a depen- 
dency. The chief produc^tions are sugar, 
coffee, tf>bacco, indigo, and cotton. I*op. 
15,017, chiefly negroes. 

Marienbad (ma Vi-en-bat), one of the most 
frequented and picture8(|ue of the liohemian 
watering-places, about 24 miles from Carls- 
bad, with saline and purgative springs. Pop. 
4588. 

Marienbiirg (mii'ri-en-bur/f), a town in 
Prussia, in the government of Danzig, and 
27 miles south-east of the city of that name, 
on the Nogat. It was once the seat of the 
knights of the Teutonic order, and contains 
the fine castle of the grand-masters. Pop. 
9559. 

Marienwerder (ma'ri-en-ver-dor), a town 
of West Prussia, on a height near the con- 
fluence of the Vistula and Nogat, 43 miles 
8.S.E. of Danzig. It has an ancient and 
handsome cathedral and an old castle, partly 
used as a court-house, partly as a prison. 
Pop. 8238. 

Mariet'ta, a town of the IT. States, in 
Washington county, Ohio, the oldest town 
in the state. It is the seat of Marietta 
College, founded in 1885. Pop. 13,348. 
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Mariette, Aihjuste Edwaed, a distiij- 
rashed French Egyptologist, !>om iu 1811 
He was attached to the Egyptian museum 
in I’aris, and after successful scieutilio ex- 
peditions to Egypt he was appointed by the 
viceroy inspector-general of luonnmenU and 
curator of the museum at Boulak, with thr 
title of Bey, and latterly of Fuaha. He dit*d 
in 1881. His works were very nnmer(»iis. 

Marignano { ffia-r5-nyji'nr>), or M ki.fu na- 
no (mel-e-nya'nO), a town of Noi-th Italy, 
10 miles south-east of Milan; famous for 
the defeat of the Imperialists by Kraneis 1. 
in 1515, and for a victory of the French and 
Italians over the Austrians in 1859. Pop. 
5843. 

Mar'igold, a name of scn^eral composite 
plants. The common marigold {('aUndtVa 
offictnaliH) is a native of France and of 
the more southern [varts of Europe. It is 
an annual, innn 1 to 2 feet high, with large 
deep-yellow flowers. It is as prolific as any 
weed, and was formerly used in broths ami 
soups, partly to give colour, and ]>artly as 
an aromatic seasoniTig. It had also many 
medicinal virtues assigned to it. A number 
of species of this genus are indigenous to the 
Cape of Good Hoj>e, 8'he so-called African 
marigold and French marigold, common In 
flower Ixyrders, are l)oth Alexican 8i)ecies, 
and have brilliant flowers. They behing 
to the genus Tayctrs. 8'ho corn-marig»>hl is 
ChryaantMmum mjP.ium ; the fig-marigold 
is a Mesf.mbri/anthhmim; the marsh-mari- 
gold is Cnltha paluMris. 

Maxine Law. See Commercial Lau\ In- 
tcnuitumetl Imw. 

Mariner’s Compass. Hoe Compass. 

Marines, a military force drilled os in- 
fantry, whose esiE)cial duty is servo on 
lK)ard shins of war wlieu on commiHsiorg and 
also on shore under certain circumstances. 
They are trained to seamen’s duties, but do 
not go aluft, being mainly employed in 
sentry duty, &c. The force was first em- 
bodied by an order in council in 1664, as a 
nursery for seamen to man the fleet. I’lio 
United States is the only other nation which 
employs marines in the same manner as 
Britain. 

Mariano, a town of Central Italy, 13 miles 
south-east of Rome and a little north of 
Lake Albano. Pop. 6071. 

Marino, San, a town and small indepen- 
dent republic in Italy. The territory con- 
sists of a craggy tract, with an area of about 
22 B(|uare miles, on the Isirdcus of the pro- 
vinces of Forli and Urbino, near the Ad- 
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riatic coast. It is the last surviving repre- 
sentative o£ the Italian republics. At the 
head of the government are two ‘captains 
regent’ elected for six months. There is a 
mUitia of 950 men. The town San Marino 
occupies the crest of a rocky hill 2200 feet 
in height, and is accessible only by the road 
from Rimini. The principal inhabitants, 
however, reside in the hamlet of II Borgo, 
at its foot. Pop. of the town about 1200; of 
republic, 9600. 

Mario, Giuseppe, Marquis di Candia, 
a famous tenor, born at Turin in 1808. In 
1830 he became an officer in the Sardinian 
army, but to escape the punishment of 
some youthful freak threw up his commis- 
sion and fled to Paris. There in 1838, under 
the assumed name of Mario, he accepted an 
appointment as first tenor of the opera, and 
a year later was secured for the Th^^ltre 
Italien. In 1839 he made his first appear- 
ance in London, and for many seasons sub- 
sequently divided his time between London, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg. He took fare- 
well of the London stage in 1871, and re- 
tired to Paris, afterwards to Rome; but 
subsequently lost his large fortune by specu- 
lation. He died in 1883. He married 
Grisi, by whom he had several children. 

Maxiolatry, a term applied by Protes- 
tants with a sense of opprobrium to the wor- 
ship paid by Roman Catholics to the Virgin 
Mary. See Mary {The Virgin). 

Marionettes. See Puppet-shows. 

Mariotte, Edme, a French mathematician 
and natural philosopher, born in Burgundy 
1620, served as priest at St. Martin-sous- 
Beaune, became member of the Academy 
of Sciences in 1666, and died in 1684. He 
followed closely in the steps of Galileo and 
Torricelli, and made many important dis- 
coveries in hydrostatics and hydraulics. 
The law according to which the density of 
the atmosphere is regulated was discovered 
by him and Boyle independently. See 
Boyle's Law. 

Mariput, the zoril, an animal of the genus 
Viverra^ the F. zoriUa^ a species of civet. 

Maritime Law. See Commercial Law. 

Marit’za (the ancient Hehrus)^ a river of 
Turkey, rising in the Balkans and flowing 
through Eastern Roumelia, south-east to 
Adrianople, where it bends to the south- 
west, and falls into the vEgean Sea by the 
Gulf of Enos. It is over 800 miles long, 
and navigable to Adrianople, about 100 
miles from its mouth. 

Maritzburg. See Pietermaritzhurg. 


Mariu'pol, a town and seaport of S. Russia, 
in the government of Ekaterinoslav, on the 
Sea of Azof. Pop. 31,772. 

Ma rius, Caius, a Roman general, bom 
157 B.C., of obscure parents, at the village 
of Cereatae, near Arpinum. He served with 
distinction at Numantia in 134 b.o. under 
Scipio Africanus; was made tribune of the 
people in 119, and acquired much popularity 
by his opposition to the nobles. In 115 b.c. 
he was appointed praetor, and a year later 
propraetor of Spain, which he cleared of rob- 
bers; he also increased his influence by his 
marriage with J ulia, the aunt of J ulius Caesar. 
In 109 B.C. he accompanied the Consul Q. 
Caecilius Metellus as his lieutenant to the 
Jugurthine war. He brought this war and 
the war in Transalpine Gaul against the 
Teutons to a victorious close; and was chosen 
six times consul. On the outbreak of the 
war against Mithridates, Marius, who had 
long been jealous of Sulla, endeavoured to 
deprive him of his command, and in the 
struggle which followed was compelled to 
flee from Italy. After hairbreadth escapes 
he landed in Africa amid the ruins of Car- 
thage, and remained there until recalled by 
Cinna, who had headed a successful move- 
ment in his favour. In company with Cinna 
he marched against Rome, which was obliged 
to yield, the entry of Marius and his fol- 
lowers being attended with the massacre of 
most of his chief opponents. On the comple- 
tion of the term of Cinna’s consulship he 
declared himself and Marius consuls (b.o. 
86), but the latter died seventeen days later 
at the age of seventy. 

Marivaux (ma-re-vo), Pierre Cablet db 
Chamblain de, French dramatic writer and 
novelist, born at Paris in 1688. After writ- 
ing three or four novels and a series of ar- 
ticles of the ‘Spectator’ type from 1720 on- 
wards he produced a large number of plays, 
the best being the Surprise de I’Amour 
(1722), the Jeu de 1’ Amour et du Hazard 
(1730), and Les Fausses Confidences (1737). 
They were characterized by a certain skil- 
fully embroidered phrasing which gave rise 
to the term marivaudagCy but they have 
also no little charm of feeling as well as 
of intellectual finesse. Two uncompleted 
novels, Marianne and the Paysan Parvenu, 
contain much excellent work. He was made 
an academician in 1736, and died in 1763. 

Mar'joram {Origdnum)^ a genus of plants 
of the nat. order Labiatse. The common 
marjoram {Orig&num vulgdre)^ a native of 
Britain, is a perennial under-shrub, growing 
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jiraotig copaewood in calcareous soils. The 
leaves are small and acute; the dowers 
reddish, in clustered spikes. Sweet marjo- 
ram (0. Majordna) is a biennijil, cultivated 
in gardens. As soon as it blossoms it is cut 
and dried for culinary use, being employed 
as a seasoning. 

Mark, a term formerly used in England 
for a money of account, and in some other 
countries for a coin. The English mark 
was two-thirds of £1 sterling, or 4r/.; 
and tlie Scotcli mark, or merk\ was two- 
thirds of £1 JScots, or sterling. In 

the coinage of the (lerman Empire the 
is a coin of nearly the same value as the 
English shilling. A mark banco used to bo 
a money of account in Hamburg e^iual to 
nearly 1«. 6(/. 

Mark, Sr., the Evangelist, according to the 
old ecclesiastical writers, the person known 
in the Acts of the Apostles as Mohn, whose 
surname wtis IMark’ (Acts xii, 1‘2, b>r 
many years the companion of Paul and Teter 
on their journeys. His mother, Mtiry, was 
generally in the train of d<^sus, and Mark 
was himself present at a [uirt of the events 
which he relates in his gospel, and receive<l 
his information partly from eye-witnesstis. 
He was the cousin of Barnabas ((‘ol. iv. 10), 
and accompanied E^aul and him to Antioch, 
Cyprus, and l*erga in I’ainphylia. He re- 
turned to Jerusalem, whence he afterwards 
went to Cyprus, and thence to Rome. He 
was the cause of the memorable ‘ sharp con- 
vention’ between Paul and Barnabas. Of 
tbe close of his career nothing is known; and 
it is by no means certain even that the various 
pfissages, on which the church has based the 
biographical notes alrea^ly cited, uniformly 
refer to the same individual. See Gofiprh. 

Mark Antony. See Antonias. 

Markets. See Fairs. 

Markham, Sir Clements Robert, Eng- 
lish geographer and traveller, bom 1830, and 
educated at Westminster School. He was 
in the navy in 1844-51, after which he 
travelled in Peru, and published Cuzco and 
Lima (1856). In 1860-61 he visited Peru 
and India in connection with the establish- 
ment of cinchona plantations in the latter 
country, one result being the publication 
of Travels in Peru and India (1862). In 
1865-66 he visited Ceylon and India, and 
ill 1867-68 accompanied the Abyssinian 
expedition, an account of which he wrote. 
He was made K.C.B. in 1896. He has held 
several government appointments. Other 
works of his are: Life of the Great Lord 
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Fairfax; Sketch of the Hiat«»ry of Persia; 
Peruvian Bark; 'Fho War ln'tweeu pt>ni 
and Chile; Life of Columbus ; Ac. 

Marking-nut {Semeearpus A nacardiioii), 
a tree of the cashew family, belonging to 
India, having a fruit that is roasted ami 
eaten. 'I’he black juice of the unripe fruit 
serves to make a marking-ink. 

Markirch (mar'kirA), or Sr. Maiur-aijx- 
Minks, a town of (•( rmany, in Ilpper Al- 
sace, ill a valley on both sides of tlie river 
Leber, a chief seat of the manufacture of 
coloured cottons. Pop. 11,407. 

Marl, an earthy substance essentially 
composed of carbonate of lime and clay in 
various proportions. In some mails the ar- 
gillaceous ingredient is comjiarativoly small, 
while in others it abounds, and furnishes 
the predominant characters. The most 
general use of marl is to improve soils. ’I’he 
futility of any soil depends in a great 
degree on the suitable propoitioii or tlio 
(iarths wliich it contains ; and whether a 
calcareous or an argillaceous marl will be 
more suitable to a given soil may be detor- 
mine<l with much probability by its tenacity 
or looseness, moisture or dryness. 'I’he 
(packer action ami greater elUcic?\cy of 
slaked lime have in many districts led to 
its substitution for marl. 

Marlborough, a municipal borough of 
England, in Wiltshire, on tlie Kiuaiet, a 
tributary of the Tliames. There is here a 
flourishing grammar - school, Marlborough 
(-ollcge, opened in 1845. Marlborough was 
a pari, borough up till 1885. Pop. 3012. 

Marlborough, a provincial district, New 
Zealand, 0 (;cupying the north-east portion 
oi South Island, and bounded by the sea 
and the provincial district of Nelson. Its 
extreme length is 130 miles, breadth 60 
miles; area, about 3,000,000 acres. In 
the south of the district are the Wairaii 
IMains, one of the finest sheep tracts in 
New Zealand. Capital, Picton, situated (»n 
an arm of C^ueen Charlotte Sound. Pop. 
13,314. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, Dukk 
OF, English general and statesman, second 
son of Sir Winston ( diurchill; bom at Ashe, 
in Devonshire, in 16.50, At the age of 
twelve he bcicame page to the Puke of 
York (afterwards James II.), by whom at 
sixteen he was apiiointod an ensign. He 
was present at the siege of Tanglers, and 
soon after his return rose to the rank of 
captain. In 1672 he accompanied the Duko 
of Monmouth to assist Turenne against 
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the Dutch. At the siege of Maestricht 
he distinguished himself so highly as to ob- 
tain the public thanks of the King of France. 
On his return to England he was made 
lieutenant-colonel, and through the influence 
of his sister Arabella, mistress of the Duke 
of York, his advancement was rapid. He 
had a regiment of dragoons 4 )re 8 ented to 
him, and strengthened his influence at court 
by his marriage with Sarah Jennings, an 
attendant upon the princess, afterwards 
Queen Anne. In 1682 he obtained the 
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title of Baron of lilyernouth, and a colonelcy 
in the guards. On the accession of James 
II. he was sent ambassador to France, and 
soon after his return was created Baron 
Churchill of Sundridge, and raised to the 
rank of general. The same year he sup- 
pressed the rebellion of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. On the arrival of the Prince of 
Orange he joined him at Axminster, and 
was rewarded by the earldom of Marlbor- 
ough, and the appointment of commander- 
in-chief of the English army in the Low 
Countries. The following year he served 
in Ireland, where he reduced Cork, Kinsale, 
and other places. In 1691 he was suddenly 
dismissed from all his employments and 
committed to the Tower on the charge of 
high treason, but soon obtained his release; 
though it appears that the suspicions against 
him were not without foundation. On the 
death of Queen Mary he was made a privy- 
councillor, and appointed governor to the 
young Duke of Gloucester; and in 1701 
was created by King William commander- 


in-chief of the English forces in Holland, 
and also ambassador plenipotentiary to the 
states -general. Still greater honours awaited 
him on the accession of Queen Anne in 1702, 
when he was created captain-general of all 
the forces at home and abroad, and sent 
plenipotentiary to the Hague, where he was 
also made captain -general by the States. 
In the campaign of the same year he drove 
the French out of Spanish Guelders, and took 
Lidge and other towns, for which he was 
created Duke of Marlborough. In 1704 he 
stormed the French and Bavarian lines at 
Donauworth, and in the same year, in con- 
junction with Prince Eugene, gained the 
victory of Blenheim over the French and 
Bavarians, headed by Marshal Tallard and 
the Elector of Bavaria. The nation testified 
its gratitude by the gifts of the honour of 
Woodstock and hundred of Wotton, and 
erected Blenheim Palace for him, one of 
the finest seats in the kingdom. During 
the year 1705 he conducted successful nego- 
tiations at the courts of Berlin, Hanover, 
and Venice, and the new emperor, Joseph, 
presented him with the principality of 
Mindelheim. On the victory of Kamillies, 
1706, a bill was passed to settle his honours 
upon the male and female issue of his 
daughters. In the campaign of 1707 his 
antagonist was the famous Duke de Ven- 
d6me, over whom he gained no advantage, 
and on his return, found that his popularity 
at court was on the decline. In 1708, in 
conjunction with Prince Eugene, he gained 
the battle of Oudenarde. In 1709 he de- 
feated Marshal Villars at Malplaquet, 
though at a cost ill repaid by the capture 
of Mons. On the next visit of the duke to 
England he found that the duchess, by her 
great arrogance, had so disgusted the queen 
that a total breach had ensued. Early in 
1710 he returned to the army, and wdth 
Prince Eugene gained another victory over 
Villars. During his absence a new ministry, 
hostile to himself, was chosen, and on his 
return his command was taken from him, 
and a prosecution commenced against him 
for applying the public money to private 
purposes. He repaired in disgust to the Low 
Countries in 1712, but returned a short time 
before the queen’s death, and on the accession 
of George I. was reinstated in the supreme 
military command. Retiring from all pub- 
lic employments, his mental faculties gradu- 
ally decayed, and he died at Windsor 
Lodge in 1722, leaving four daughters, who 
married into families of the first distinction. 
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tlw duciiera, Bar&ib Jennmga, bom 1660, 
died 1744, has been almost equally cele- 
brated for her boundless ambition and ava- 
rice. The only son of the Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough having died while young, 
the title fell to the descendants of one of 
their daughters, the wife of Charles Spen- 
cer, earl of Sunderland, who have assumed 
the name of Churchill. 

Marline-spike, an iron pin Upering to a 
{^)oint, and principally used on board ship to 
separate the strands of a rope in order to 
introduce the ends of some other through 
the intervals in the act of knotting or splic- 
ing; it is also used as a lever in various 
operations. 

Marlow. See Great Marhnr. 

Marlowe, Christopheh, an English {K)et 
and dramatist, born at Canterbury 1564, 
and educated at Cambridge, whence he 
proceeded M,A. in 1587. He afterwards 
settled in London, and became an actor as 
well as a writer for the stage. Besides six 
tragedies of his own com[K)sitiou, the best 
known of which are Tamburlaine the (ireat, 
Edward II., Dr. Faustus, and the .lew of 
Malta, he left a translation of the Rape 
of Helen, by Coluthus ; some of Ovid’s 
Elegies; the first lx)ok of Lucan's Pharsalia; 
and the Hero and Leander of Mus/eus, 
completed by George Chapman. He ap- 
pears to have led a reckless dissipated life, 
and died in 1593 from a wound received in 
a quarrel with a serving-man at De[>tford. 
Marlowe was by far the greatest dramatic 
writer l>efore Shakspere. 

Marly, or Marly-lk-Koi, a village of 
France, on the Seine, 10 miles west of Paris. 
It contained a royal castle, btiilt by I^ouis 
XIV. and destroyed during the revolution. 

Mar'malade (Portuguese, viarmelo^ a 
quince), a jellied preparation made from 
quinces, peaches, apricots, oranges, Ac. , and 
portions of their rinds, the most common 
kind being made from bitter or Seville 
orangea 

Marmalade-tree, Marmaladk-pujm {Im- 
cUrna inamm6m\ a tree of the order Sapo- 
tacese, a native of the West Indies and 
tropical America, valued for its fruit, the 
pulp of which resembles marmalade. It is 
also called Mammee-sapota. 

Mar'mala-water, a fragrant liquid dis- 
tilled in Ceylon from the flowers of the 
Bengal quince {jEgle MannSlos)^ and much 
used by the natives as a perfume for sprink- 
ling. 

Marmande (mar-mand), a town of France, 
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de}>artment of liOt-et- Garonne, on the Ga- 
ronne, 50 miles above Bordeaux. J^op, 
9857. 

Marmont {mar-m5n), Aikuistk Fnliniintu: 
Louis Viesse de, Duke of Kagiwaond Mar- 
shal of France, was bora in 1774, and en- 
tered the army as a lieutenant of infantiy 
iu his fifteenth year. In 1792 bo changed 
to the artillery, and at I'oulon iMJcamo ac- 
quainted with Bonaparte, who chose him 
for his aide-de-camp. In Italy ho greatly 
distinguished himself, and after the battle 
of Marengo attained tho rank of general of 
division. He obtained the title of Duke of 
Kogusa for his defence of Kagusan territory 
against the Kussians and Montenegrins. J I c 
was present at Wogram, and after the truce 
of Znaiin was made Held -marshal. He aftor- 
wanis governed the Illyrian Provinces till 
1811, when ho Hucceedod MoHSt'iia as com- 
mander in Portugal. In conjunction with 
Soult he raised the siege of Baiadoz, but 
vviis ultimately badly Ixuiteii at Salamanca 
by Wellington. In tho campaign of 1813 
ho held the comrnaml of an army corps in 
Germany, and fought in the battles of Liit- 
zen, Bautzen, and Dresden. In 1814 he 
fought a final battle under the walls of 
Paris, but opposition appearing fruitless he 
surrendered to the allies. 'I'liis proceeding 
was one main cause of Nai>oleon’H immediate 
abdication, ami brought Marmont into 
favour with the Bourlxms, After tho res- 
toration Louis XVI n. made him a peer 
of France, but ho wom ciunpellod to with- 
draw from I’aris by the revolution of 1 830, 
and his name was stniek off the army list. 
He accompanied (yharles X. in his exile, 
and afterwards travelled, publishing the 
results of his travels in 1837 -39. He also 
wrote Esjrit des Institutions Militaires an»l 
his own memoirs. He died at Venice in 
18.52. 

Mannontel, Jean Fuancoih, a French 
writer, bora in 1723, died In 1799. After 
acting as a teacher of pbibwophy in a semi- 
nary at Toulouse he iu 1745 went by Vol- 
taire's advice to Paris, where his tragedies 
Denys le Tyran (1748) and Aristombne 
(1749) brought him considerable celebrity. 
By the favour of Madame Pompadour he 
was appointed to a post in connection with 
the royal buildings. In 1761 he published 
bis first series of Contes Moraux (Moral 
Tales). In 1763 he succeeded Marivaux as 
a meml^er of the French Academy, and he 
was appointed historiographer of France. 
In 1783 he was elected secretary to the 
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J’rench Academy. On the breaking out of 
the revolution he retired to a cottage in 
Normandy, where he wrote a new series of 
tales and Memoirs of his own Life. He also 
wrote B^lisaire (1767), Les Incas (1777), 
articles for the Encyclop^die, &c. 

Har'mora, or Marmara, Sea of (ancient- 
ly Propontis\ an inland sea, lying between 
European and Asiatic ^’urkey, communi- 
cating with the Mediterranean by the Dar- 
danelles, and with the Black Sea by the 
Bosporus; length from Gallipoli to the head 
of the Gulf of Izmid, 177 miles; greatest 
breadth, rather more than 50 miles. It con- 
tains several islands, of which the largest is 
Marmora, famous for its quarries of marble 
and alabaster. 

Mannose, a marsupial quadruped resem- 
bling the opossum, but less, being only 
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about G inches in length exclusive of the 
tail; the iJufclpfu/s murlna of Cayenne, D. 
dor»uj^ra of Surinam. It carries its young 
about with it on its back. 

Mar'moset, a name of several small South 
American monkeys, the smallest of the 
monkey tribe. They are agile in their move- 
ments, possess long, non -prehensile tails, and 
have a thick woolly fur. They bear a close 
resemblance to squirrels in general appear- 
ance, feed upon fruit and insects, and occa- 
sionally upon the smaller birds and their 
eggs. I'he marmoset family (Hapalidte) is 
generally divided into two genera, //apo/^ 
and Midas, each including a great number 
of distinct species, the most familiar being 
the Black-eared marmoset {Hapale Jacchtts) 
and its varieties //. peniciUata, B. ‘indgdris, 
&o. These are also known by the name of 
Ouistiti. 

Marmot, a rodent quadniped of the genus 
A rGidmi/s, classed with the Squirrels. They 
are thick-bodied, have short tails and short 
legs, and live in burrows, which are generally 
excavated in mountainous situations, and 
consist of a series of galleries in which whole 


communities reside. During the winter they 
lie dormant. The marmots inhabit Europe, 
Northern Asia, and North America. The 
Alpine or European Marmot {Arctdmys Al- 
plum) is found in plenty on the Alps, and 
averages a rabbit in size. The prairie-dog 
or prairie-marmot, or wistonwish, of Noi-th 
America {Uyntt^nys Ludovicidnus) is the 
most familiar American species. Another 
species found in America is the woodchuck 
of the middle American states {A. monax). 

Mame (marn; Latin, MatrCna), a river of 
France, the largest tributary of the Seine 
on the right, rises in the department of 
Haute-Marne, and enters the Seine about 
3 miles above Paris. It has a course of 
about 280 miles, of which 210 miles are 
navigable. 

Mame, a department of France, bounded 
by Ardennes, Aisne, Seine-et-Marne, Aube, 
Haute-Marne, and Meuse; 67 miles long by 
60 miles broad; area, 3158 S{|uare miles. 
About two-thirds of it is arable, and the 
crops, chiefly rye and oats, more than supply 
the consumption. The vine is largely cul- 
tivated; but though the chanjpagnes of 
Bheims and jfcpernay are famous the general 
produce of the vineyards is indifferent. 
Chfllons-sur-Mame is the capital. Pop. 
429,424. 

Mame, Haute (Upper Marne), a depart- 
ment of France, bounded by Meuse, Marne, 
Aube, (^6te d’Or, Haute-SaOne, and Vosges; 
area, 2401 square miles. Ramifications of 
the Vosges make the greater part of the sur- 
face mountainous, and the elevated plateau 
of Langres in the department forms part of 
the great European watershed. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Marne, with its {tribu- 
taries, and the Meuse. The ordinary agri- 
cultural crops equal the consumption, and 
the wine is i)artiaUy exported. The forests 
are extensive, and furnish fuel for smelting 
the ironstone of the department. The coal- 
measures are partially developed, but the 
prevailing rock is Jura limestone. Chau- 
mont is the capital. Pop. 247,781. 

Maxocco. See Morocco. 

Mar'onites, a sect of eastern Christians, 
whose origin was a consequence of the Mono- 
thelite controversy, Monothelites.) On 
the condemnation of the Monothelites by 
Anastasius, early in the 8th century, the 
remnant of this party survived in the Maro- 
nites, so named from their founder Maron — 
a society of monks in Syria, about Mount 
Lebanon, which is mentioned as early as the 
6th century. They became a warlike moun- 
412 
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tain people, who defended their political and 
religious independence boldly against the 
Mohammedans. Their political constitu- 
tion is that of a military commonwealth. 
Since the 12th century they have several 
times submitted to the pope and joined the 
Homan Catholic Church, without giving up 
their own peculiarities. Their head is called 
the Patriarch of Antioch^ although his 
residence is in the monastery of Kanobin, 
u|^)ou Mount Lebanon ; and he gives an ac- 
count every ten years to the i)ope of the 
condition of the Maronite (Church. Since 
1584 there has been a Maronite college 
establisihed at Rome for the education of 
clergymen. At present the Maronites are 
supposed to number about 150,001). In 
consequence of the sanguinary conflicts be- 
tween the Maronites and Druses, dune 1800, 
both communities are now subject to <nie 
governor appointed by the Porte, with the 
title of governor of the Lebanon. See Druxes. 

Maroons', the name given t() runaway ne- 
groes in Jamaica and in simie parts of South 
America. In many cases they rendered 
themselves formidable to the colonists. 
When Jamaica was cornpiered by the Eng- 
lish in 1(555 about 1500 slaves retreated to 
the mountains, and continued to harass the 
island till 1705, when they were reduced by 
the aid of blood- hounds. 

Maros (miiTosh), a river of Hungary 
which enters the I’heiss at Szegedin after a 
course of 100 miles. 

Maros-V asarhely ( maTosh - va-sar-hely ), 
a town of Transylvania, on the Maros, in a 
beautiful and fertile district, 54 miles N.n.e. 
of Hennanustadt. Pop. 19,091. 

Marot (ma-rd), (-lemknt, a French epi- 
grammatist and writer of light lyrical pieces, 
born at Cahors 1495. He went to Paris as 
page of Margaret of France, duchess of Alen- 
<;on, whose brother Francis 1. he afterwards 
accompanied to the Netherlands. In 1525, 
having followed the king to Italy, he wjis 
wounded and made prisoner in the l)attle of 
Pavia. After his return to Paris he was 
suspected, possibly on the charge of his 
mistress Diana of Poitiers, of being favour- 
able to Calvinism, and was thrown into 
prison. During his confinement he wrote 
L’Enfer, a satire on his judges; and a mod- 
ern ize< I edition of the Romance of the Rose; 
a!Kl the king finally set him at liberty. 
His connection with Margaret, now C^ueen 
of Navarre, with whom he had quarrelled, 
was renewed, but he 8r»on w^ent to Italy, 
and thence to Geneva (1543), where Calvin 
413 


succeeded in making him a nominal prose- 
lyte. He recanted, however, and returned 
to Paris; but being again in danger as a 
8U8|>ected heretic, he tied to Turin, where 
he died in poverty in 1644. His translatitm 
of the Psalms, made in conjunction with 
Beza, was long used in the Protestant 
churches in France, though his own life was 
marked by complete religious indifference. 
The combination of satirical humour, naiveti^, 
and delicacy exhibited in his works is known 
as the Style Marotique^ of which La Fontaine 
furnishes the best subsequent examples. 

Marque, Letikub of, or Letters op 
Marque and Reprisal, a license or extra- 
ordinary commission granted by a sovereign 
or the supreme power of one state to the 
citizens of this state to make reprisals at 
sea on the subjects of another, under pro- 
t(;n(;eof indemnification for in juries received; 
that is, a license to engage in privateering. 
Letters of marcpie were abolished among 
European nations by the 'IVeaty of Paris of 
185(1. The United States of America were 
invited to accede to this agreement, but 
declined. 

Marquesas (mar-ka'sas; Fr. Marquhn), 
an island group in the South Pacific ( )coan, 
lat. 8° to 11° H.; Ion. 138° 30' to 113 ' w., 
belonging to France?, composed of twelve 
islands and islets. Their coasts are gener- 
ally inaccessible, rising from the water like 
walls; but in Nukahiva, the largest, there 
are one or two excellent natural harbours. 
Hiva-oa is the next in size. Some of their 
mountains reach an elevation of about 3500 
feet; the intervening valleys are singularly 
fertile and picturesque. Their principal pro- 
ductions are yarns, bread-fruit, and cocoa- 
nuts. Hogs are numerous, and cattle have 
lieen introduced. The men are well-formed 
and powerful, generally tattooed; the women 
are the finest of the sex in Polynesia. The 
people were formerly cannibals. The Mar- 
quesas were discovered in 1595. Pop. about 
6000. 

Mar'quetry (Fr. rmrqueteric), inlaid cab- 
inet-work in which thin slices of different 
coloured wood, sometimes of ivory, pearl, 
shell, or metal, are inlaid on a ground 
usually of oak or fir, well seasoned to jire- 
vent warping. At one time figures and 
landscapes were represented by means of 
marquetry, but it is now chiefly disposed in 
regular geometrical figures. 

Marquis, Marquk.h.m (Fr. vi(ir(juu; Ital. 
marcheffe; Ger, markqraf), a title of honour 
next in dignity to that of duke, first given 
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to thoae who commanded on the marches or 
frontiers of countries. The title was first 
introduced into England by King Richard 
II. in the year 1387, but fell into disuse 
until the reign of Edward VI., who created 
the Marquisate of Winchester in 1651. ITie 
corresponding female title is miarchioncHs. 

Maniage, a solemn contract between a 
man and woman, by which they are united 
for life and assume the legal relation of 
husband and wife. Different localities have 
different forms of the institution, the most 
broadly marked of which are connected 
with tlie right to have only one wife — mono- 
f/awiy, or a plurality of v/iveB—poli/gainy. 
Polyandry, by which a woman may have 
several husbands, is known to have existed 
in ancient times, and still exists in various 
localities, as in Tibet. Among the most 
civilizefl communities monogamy is the pre- 
vailing practice. Though the (Church of 
Rome ranks marriage among the sacra- 
ments, and religious observances are almost 
everywhere customary on its celebration, 
the law regards it as nothing more than a 
civil contract. To render valid the civil 
contract constituting marriage in England 
it is requisite that the free-will of each of 
the parties sliould be spontaneously exer- 
cised, and that each should be capable of giv- 
ing an intelligent consent. In males the age 
of consent is fourteen, and in females twelve. 
A promise to marry given by a person under 
twenty-one is not binding. The legal dis- 
abilities are: (1) An undissolved prior mar- 
riage, and the former husband or wife still 
living. (2) Being within the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity or affinity, cousins- 
gerrnan being the nearest relatives that may 
marry. Marriage with a wife’s sister is 
prohibited as with one’s own sister. (3) 
Impotence or inability to consummate the 
marriage. (4) The fraudulent suppression 
or alteration of the name of one or both in 
the publication of the banns; but this does 
not invalidate a marriage by license. Banns 
of marriage must be published three Sun- 
days in the parish church or public chapel 
of the Establishment, in the parish wherein 
both parties reside, or in the parishes in which 
each separately resides. Ordinarily mar- 
riages must be celebrated in a church by a 
clergyman of the Church of England, or by 
a dissenting minister or a Roman Catholic 
priest in a building registered for marriages 
and in presence of the registrar, or they may 
be celebrated before the registrar and in his 
ofiice; the hours between which all mar- 
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riages most take place being 8 a.m. and 
3 P.M. There is no restriction as to time 
or place of marriage where a special license 
has been obtained Theoretically, special 
licenses are to be granted only on special 
grounds or to persons of a specified rank, but 
practically this restriction does not exist. 
They are obtained from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and cost £29, 8s. In Scotland 
marriage is a civil contract completed by 
consent alone. As regards the ceremony, 
it may be either regular, clandestine, or by 
mere consent, without the intervention of 
a clergyman. A clandestine differs from a 
regular marriage in not being preceded by 
the publication of banns. Consent without 
copula, or a promise to marry followed by 
copula, constitutes a marriage in Scotland. 
An acknowledgment in writing, or even 
orally, may constitute a marriage. Cohabi- 
tation infers marriage if the parties are 
habit- and-repute husband and wife. No 
irregular marriage is valid unless one of the 
parties has, at the date of the marriage, his 
or her usual place of residence in Scotland, 
or has lived there for twenty-one days pre- 
ceding the marriage. The law of marriage 
in Ireland is practically identical with that 
of England, except where a Protestant mar- 
ries a Roman Catholic. In most of the 
British colonies the marriage law differs 
somewhat from the English, especially as 
regards the legality of marriages with a 
deceased wife’s sister. (See Deceased Wife's 
Sister.) In the United States marriage is 
regarded as being entirely based on con- 
tract or on the present mutual consent of 
the parties; solemnization by a clergyman 
or by a magistrate, the presence of witnesses, 
and all the customary forms and ceremonies 
being simply convenient means of per|>etu- 
ating the evidence of the contract. Mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister is not 
prohibited. The age at which a marriage 
may be contracted is the same as in England. 

Married Women’s Property Act, 1882 . 

See Husband and Wife. 

Marrow. See Medulla. 

Mar'ryat, Frederick, English novelist 
and nav^ officer, bom in 1792. In 1806 he 
entered the navy as midshipman on board 
the Impirkuse, commanded by the cele- 
brated Cochrane, afterwards Lord Dun- 
donald; and having served with distinction 
and attained the rank of captain he retired 
in 1830. His first attempt in literature was 
made in 1829, by the publication of Frank 
Mildmay. Its success led to an extensive 
414 
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series of works of the like kind, including^ 
The King’s Own, Peter Simple, J acob Faith- 
ful, Japhet in Search of a Father, Newtt>n 
Forster, Midshipman Easy, The Pacha of 
Many Tales, The Poacher, The Phantom 
Ship, Snarley-Yow or the Dog Fiend, Per- 
civ^ Keene, Masterman Ready, Poor Jack, 
and others. He was also the author of a 
Code of Signals for the Merchant Service 
(1837). Captain Marryat’.s novels are 
remarkable for broad humour and fidelity 
of description as regards sea life, but he 
cannot be said to be a great master of plot. 
He died at his residence, Langham, Norfolk, 
in 1848. One of his daug&ers, Florence 
Marry at, has gained distinction as a novelist. 

Mars, the Roman god of war, at an early 
period identified with the Greek Aris, a 
deity of similar attributes. Like Jupiter 
ho was designated father^ and wa.s regarded 
in particular aa the father of the Roman 
people, Romulus and Remus being the fruit 
of his intercourse with Rhea Sylvia. Seve- 
ral temples at Rome were dedicated to him. 
His service was oelobratod not only by {>ar- 
ticular flamine^ devoted to him, but by the 
College of the Salii, or priests of Mars. The 
month of March, the first month of the 
Roman year, was sacred to him. As the 
tutelary deity of Rome he was called Quiri- 
nu8, in his chanud-er as the god of war Gra- 
divtis (the striding). Ares, the Greek god 
of war, wavS the son of Zeus (Jupiter) and 
Hera (Juno). He is represented tis terrible 
in battle, but not as invulnerable, since he 
was wounded at various times by Heracles, 
Diomedes, and Athena. He is represented 
as a youthful warrior of strong frame, 
either naked or clothed with the chlamys. 
The chief seats of the worship of Ares were 
in Thrace and Scythia. 

Mars, of the superior planets that which 
lies nearest the sun, or next beyond the 
orbit of the earth. He moves round the 
sun in 686*9797 of our mean solar days, 
at the average distance of 139,312,060 
miles, his greatest and least distances being 
152,284,000 and 126,340,000 miles; his or- 
bit is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 
1° 51' 5"; his distance from the earth varies 
from about 35,000,000 to 244,000,000 miles; 
he rotates on his axis in 24 hours 37 minutes 
22 seconds; the inclination of his axis, or 
the angle between his equator and his orbit, 
is 28®; his diameter is about 4400 miles. 
His surface resembles that of the earth; but 
the seas, as the parts which have a greenish 
tinge are thought to be, cover a much smal- 


ler area than the reddish parts or land. 
The reddish hue of Mars is one of his char- 
acteristic features. About every 8 years 7 
months he is in perihelion and iwarigeo at 
the same time, and has a wonderful brilli- 
ancy. At his poles are white portions, which 
decrease and increase in size at the begin- 
ning and end of the Martial summer, so that 
the poles are supposed to be surrounded 
with snow. In 1 87 7 two satellites, both very 
small bodies, were discovered by Professor 
Hall of the Naval Observatory, Washing- 
ton. The outer one, 14,600 miles distant 
from the centre of Mai's, revolves round the 
planet in a period of 80 hours 14 minutes; 
the inner one, 5800 miles from the centre of 
Mars, has a period of 7 hours 38 minutes. 

Mars, Annr Fran(?oise Htppolitr Bou- 
TET, French actress, born at l*aris in 1779. 
As Celiuume in Molii're’a Misanthrope, and 
Elmira in Tartuffe, as well as in several 
similar characters in the plays of Marivaux, 
she was absolutely perfect. Louis XVIII. 
settled on her, as well as on Talma, a pen- 
sion of 80,000 francs. Hhe f|uitted the stage 
in 1841, and died at Paris in 1847. 

Marsala, a seaport of Sicily, on the pro- 
montory of Capo Boeo, 18 miles s.s.w. of 
Trapani. The principal edifice is a largo 
cathedral. The harbour a<jmits only small 
ve.ssels. The famous Marsala wine resem- 
bles sherry. See Lilyhcvum. Pop. 30,000. 

Marsden, William, oriental scholar, born 
in Dublin in 1754, was sent out early in life 
to Sumatra, in the East India Co.’s service, 
and returned to England in 1779. In 
1795 he became chief secretary to the 
admiralty, retiring in 1807. Among his 
works are: the History of Sumatra; a Dic- 
tionary of the Malayan Language; a Gram- 
mar of the Malayan Language; Translation 
of the I’ravels of Marco INdo, with a com- 
mentary; and Numisraata Urientalia. He 
died in 1 836. 

MarseillaiBe Hymn (mar-se-laz/), the war- 
song of the French Republic. The words, 
and, as is generally believed, the music, were 
written in 1792 by Rouget de VIsle, an offi- 
cer in garrison at Strasburg, on the occasion 
of a body of volunteers leaving that city for 
the war against Austria and Prussia, and 
the poem was entitled by him Chant do 
Guerre de I’Arm^e du Rhin (War-song of 
the Army of the Rhine). It was called 
Marseillaise because first sung in Paris by 
volunteers from Marseilles. 

Marseilles, French Makseillk (mar-salz'. 
mAr-sS-ye; Latin, Mamlia)^ a city and ^he 
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principal commercial seaport of France, on 
the Mediterranean, capital of the depart- 
ment of Bouche8-du-Rh6ne. It is situated on 
the north-eastern shore of the Gulf of Lyons, 
and lies in the form of an amphitheatre round 
a natural harbour of moderate size now known 
as the Old Harbour. From the inner end of 
the harbour runs inland one of the finest of 
the city thoroughfares, called the Cannebibre 
next the harbour, while at right angles to 
this another great thoroughfare or broad 
avenue runs through the city. Though a 
handsome city as a whole, Marseilles is not 
rich in public edifices. The most deserving 
of notice are the large new cathedral in the 
Byzantine style; the church of Notre Dame 
de la Garde, on a hill of same name; the 
church of St. Victor; the H6tel de Ville; 
the Prefecture; the Palais des Arts de Long- 
champ, with picture-gallery and natural his- 
tory museum; the exchange; public library 
(100,000 vols.) ; and the triumphal arch 
through which the town is entered on the 
side of Aix. The harbour is strongly de- 
fended by various works. What is called 
the New Harbour consists of a series of 
extensive docks along the shore to the 
west, with a protecting breakwater in front. 
In recent times Marseilles has made groat 
progress in its extent, street improvements, 
population, and commerce, largely owing 
to the corKjuest of Algeria and the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal. The most impor- 
tant manufactures are soap, soda, and other 
chemical products; also olive and other oils, 
sugar, machinery, iron and brass work, 
candles, glass, earthenware, &c. The trade 
is chiefly in soap, olive-oil, wine, brandy, 
corn, flour, dried fruits, tobacco, wool, skins, 
iron, cotton, &c. --Marseilles was founded by 
a colony of Greeks from Asia Minor about 
()00 years before (Christ, the original name 
being Massalia. It attained great pros- 
perity as a Greek colonial centre, and the 
Greek language is said to have been spoken 
here till several centuries after Christ It 
was taken by (kesar in n.(\ 49. Gn the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire it became a 
prey to the Goths, Burgundians, and Franks. 
In 736 it fell into the hands of the Saracens, 
and in the 10th century it came under the 
dominion of the counts of Provence, and for 
some centuries after followed the fortunes of 
that house. Pop. (1901), 194,709. 

Marsh, Geoikjk Perkin, American scho- 
lar and difdomatist, born 1801, He gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College, studied law, and 
practised at the bar. In 1842-49 he was 


a member of congress, and in 1849 was 
appointed American minister at Constan- 
tinople. Before returning in 1854 he made 
extensive travels in Europe. From 1861 
till his death in 1882 he was American 
minister to Italy. Among his works are: 
Lectures on the English Language; Origin 
and History of the English Language; Man 
and Nature; &c. 

Marshal, French Mabi^chal, a word of 
German origin signifying originally a man 
appointed to take care of horses. A similar 
term is the French conneUMe or constable, 
from L. cornefs siabuli (count or master of the 
stable). The marshal of the German Empire 
derived his origin from the Frankish mon- 
archs, and was equivalent to the coraes stabidi 
or conrUtable. He had to superintend the 
ceremonies at the coronation of the emperor, 
and on other high occasions. There is still 
a marshal at the head of the households of 
German sovereigns. In France 'foar^cKal de 
France is the highest military honour. In 
Geimany yeneral-fuid-marsliM is the high- 
est military honour. In England feld- 
marshal is an honorary rank given occa- 
sionally to general officers. Another Eng- 
lish title is ea rl-taarshaL (See Fidd-rnarnh^y 
Farl-marshal.) Marshal also signifies a 
person who regulates the ceremonies on 
certain solemn celebrations. In the United 
States a marshal is an executive officer 
(resembling the sheriff) connected with the 
United States courts. 

Mar'shalsea, formerly one of the London 
prisons, in Southwark, set apart for the de- 
tention of debtors and certain other persons. 

Marsh-elder, the wild guelder-rose ( Tt- 
burnum OpUlm). See Guelder-rose. 

Marsh-gas, a name given to light carbu- 
retted hydrogen (C H4) often produced during 
the decay of organic matter from stagnant 
pools, coal-beds, &c. See Fire-damp. 

Marsh-harrier, a British bird of prey 
Ixilonging to the genus Circus {Circus a ru- 
yinosus). It is a handsome bird about 2 
feet in length, frequenting marshes, and 
living on water-birds, mice, water-rats, frogs, 
rats, fish, &c. It is sometimes called the 
Moor-buzzard. 

Mars' Hill. See Areopagus. 

Marsh-mallow, Althcea officinalis, a com- 
mon European plant, growing in marshes, 
especially near the sea, in great abundance. 
It is employed medicinally as a demulcent, 
and is the yuimauve of the French, used 
in the preparation of demulcent lozenges. 
It is perennial, and has a white, fleshy, ca|- 
4I6 
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rot-shaped root, which may be used as food. 
The stem is from 2 to 3 feet high, both 
leaves and stem being covered with a soft 
down. The flowers are flesh-coloured. The 
hollyhock (A. rosea) is another species. 

Marshman, J obhua, an English mission- 
ary, bom in 1768, and sent in 1799 by the 
Baptist Missionary Society to Serampore, 
where he had Carey, Ward, and others as 
fellow-labourers. He translated a great por- 
tion of the Bible into Chinese, published 
the original text and a translation of the 
works of Confucius (1811), a Chinese gram- 
mar (18X4), and with Carey a Sanskrit 
grammar (1816) and a Bengali - English 
Dictionary (1825). He died at Serampore 
in 1837. — His son, John Clark Marsh- 
man (1794-1877), founded the first English 
weekly newspaper in India, the Friend 
of India, besides being the author of a 
popular History of India, Lives of Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward, and Memoirs of 
Havelock, his brother-in-law. 

Marsh - marigold {Caltha palustris)^ a 
plant of the natural order Ranunculacea*. 
a common British plant found in meadows 
and by the sides of wet ditches. It has 
kidney -shaped, shining leaves, and large 
yellow flowers, and partakes of the acridity 
common to the order. 

Marsh-rosemary, the North American 
name for Statice Limonium, a salt-marsh 
plant of North America and Europe, the 
root of which is a strong astringent, and 
sometimes used in medicine. 

Marsh -samphire, a leafless, much- 
branched, jointed, succulent plant, Salicor^ 
nea herbaceaf found on muddy or moist 
sandy shores, and frequent in England and 
Ireland. It is eaten by cattle, and makes 
a good pickle. It is also named Glasswort 
and Saltwort. 

Marsipobranchii (Cr. marsipos^ a pouch, 
and branchiaj gills), the order of fishes com- 
prising the hag-fishes and sea-lampreys, with 
pouch-like gills. The organization of these 
fishes is of a very low grade, as indicated 
chiefly by the persistent notochord without 
ossified vertebral centra, the absence of any 
traces of limbs, the absence of a mandible 
and of ribs, and the structure of the gills. 

Marston, John, an English dramatic 
author, of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I.; educated at Corpus-Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford. He was entered at the Middle 
Temple, of which society he became lecturer, 
and ^ed after 1638. He was the author of 
eight plays, all acted at the Black Friars the- 
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atre with applause. Six of these were printed 
in one volume in 1633, and dedicated to 
the Viscountess Falkland. He assisted Ben 
Jonson and Chapman in the com()osition of 
Eastward Hoe. He also wrote three books 
of satires, entitled the Scourge of Villany 
(1599). 

Marston, Philip Bourke, English poet, 
son of Westland Marston, born in London 
1860. He became blind in his fourth year, 
and to this the introspective and morbid 
character of much of his work must be attri- 
buted. His poems were collected at various 
times in the volumes entitled Song-tide 
(1870), All in All (1876), and Wind Voices 
(1883). He also wrote critical papers and 
novelettes. A selection of the stories was 
published after his death under the title For 
a Song’s Sake. Ho died in 1887. 

Marston, Wk8ti.ani), English poet and 
dramatist, born at Boston in 1820, died 
1890. He went to London to study law, 
but devoted himself to literature, bis first 
tragedy. The Patrician’s Daughter, being 
produced at Drury Lane in 1842 by Mao- 
ready, Phelps, and Helen Faucit. Of his 
many subseqxient plays (collected in two 
volumes in 1876) the best known are Strath- 
more (1849), Ann Blake (1 852), and Life for 
Life (1868). He is also the author of several 
lyrical compositions, some short stories col- 
lected in 1861 under the title of Family 
Oedit, and a novel, A Lady in her own 
llight, published in 1860. 

Maxston Moor, in Yorkshire, about 7 
miles west of York, a locality celebrated 
for the battle between the royal forces under 
Prince Rupert and the troops of the Par- 
liament under Fairfax and Cromwell (2d 
July, 1644), in which the latter were vic- 
torious. 

Marsupia'lia, or Marsu'pials (L. Tnar- 
supiuvi, a pouch), an extensive group of 
mammalia, differing from all others in their 
organization, and including genera which 
correspond to several orders of ordinary 
mammals. They belong to the aplacental 
mammals, and their most striking peculi- 
arity is the production of the young in an 
immature state, a feature which renders 
necessary the pouch in which the immature 
young are placed immediately on their 
birth. In this pouch are the mammee or 
teats, and sheltered here the imperfect young 
ones, attached to the nipple by tho moutl^ 
remain till fully developed. The marsupials 
link the mammals through the Monotremata 
(which see), to the birds and reptiles. There 
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are many genera both herbivorous and car* 
nivorouB, the great bulk of them being con* 
fined to the Australian region. The kangaroo 
and opossum are familiar examples. The 
Marsupialia are divided into the following 
sections — RhizophMga (root'eaters), includ- 
ing the rodent- like wombat ; Poephdya (grass- 
eaters), including the kangaroos, and kan- 
garoo-rats or potorooB, all strictlj^ plant- 
eaters ; the Carpophdga (fruit-eaters), of 
which the typic^ group is the phalangers, 
the best known being the Australian opos- 
sum; the Entomophdga (insect-eaters), in 
which are the American or true opossum, 
the bandicoots, and the banded ant-eater; 
Sarcophdga (flesh-eaters), of which the best 
known are the ‘Tasmanian wolf’ and ‘Tas- 
manian devil.’ 

Mar'syas, a personage in Greek mytho- 
logy, who is said to have challenged Apollo 
to a trial of skill in flute- playing, and, being 
beaten, was flayed alive by the god. 

Martaban', a small town in Burmah, at 
one time seat of the Burmese government, 
on the right bank and near the mouth of 
the Salwen River, captured by the British 
in 1824, and again in 1852. 

Mar'tagon, a kind of lily, Lilmm Mar- 
tagouy the bulbs of which are eaten by the 
Cossacks. 

Martel-de*fer, an ancient weapon having 
a kind of cross-head forming at one end a 
pick, and at the other a hammer, axe -blade, 
half -moon, or other termination. 

Martello-towers, the name (of doubtful 
origin) given to small circular-shaped forts 
with very thick walls, chiefly built to defend 
the seaboard. A number of such towers 
were built on the British coasts, especially 
in the south, in the time of Napoleon I. 
They are in two stages, the basement story 
containing store-rooms and magazine, the 
upper serving as a casemate for the de- 
fenders; the roof is shell-proof. The arma- 
ment is a single heavy traversing gun. 

Marten, the name of several carnivorous 
quadrupeds of the genus Mmtila or Martes^ 
family Mustelidre (weasels). The body of the 
marten, like that of the weasel, is elongated 
and slender. The legs are short, the feet 
being provided with five toes, armed with 
sharp claws. In habit the martens differ from 
the weasels in being arboreal, these forms 
climbing trees with great ease. The com- 
mon marten {Maries iMusUla) foina) is 
found in Britain and Europe generally, as 
also is the pine-marten {M. abictum), al- 
though the latter Is rarer |n Britain. 'They 


feed on the smaller wild animals, such as 
rats, mice, &c., but also attack birds and 
devour eggs. The pine-marten occurs chiefly 
in North America and in the northern parts 
of Asia. It is of smaller size than the com- 
mon marten, possesses a yellowish mark on 
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the throat, and has a finer fur largely used 
for trimmings. It burrows in the ground. 
The famous sable marten {M. ZlheUina), 
which furuishes the valuable sable fur, is 
nearly allied to the pine-rnarten. It inhabits 
Siberia. I’he American sable is furnished 
by the M. leucbpus; and Pennant’s marten 
{M, canadensis), or the fsher, as it is popu- 
larly called, is another well-known species. 

Martha’s Vineyard, an island of Massa- 
chusetts, on the south side of Cape Cod, 12 
miles west-north- west of Nantucket, 19 miles 
long, and from 2 to 10 broad. It contains 
one or two seaside resorts. 

Martial, in full Marcus Valerius Mar- 
ti a i.is, Roman writer of epigrams, was born 
at Bilbilis, in Spain, a.i>. 43, and educated 
at Calagurris {Calahorra), the birthplace of 
his friend C^uinctilian. He went to Rome 
when young, during the reign of Nero, and 
lived under (lalba and the following em- 
perors. Domitian gave him the rank of 
tribune and the rights of the equestrian 
order. In 100 A.i). he returned to Spain to 
his native city, and died there not earlier 
than 104 a.d. His celebrity is founded on 
fourteen books of epigrams, which for the 
most part depict with no less good sense 
than pungent wit the life of imperial Rome. 

Martial Law, the law by which the dis- 
cipline of an army is maintained, applying 
only to persons in actual military service, 
and only to their conduct in such service. 
The jurisdiction under the law martial is in 
a distinct tribunal, known as a court-mar- 
tial appointed by some superior oflficer. 
Under special circumstances of insurrection 
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or rebellion, where the ordinary law is in- 
aufhcient to protect life and property, it is 
sometimes necessary to administer the law 
according to the practice of military courts, 
by an armed force occupying the disturbed 
district. The district is then said to be under 
martial law. 

Martin, a name applied to several birds of 
the genus Hirundo or swallows. The one 
best known is the //. urbica^ or house-martin, 
a familiar British bird, which builds a 
globular nest under the eaves of houses, or 




Uounti-miirtiu (Uirwtdo urhica). 


in the upper angles of windows. Tn habits 
it resembles the chimney -swallow, but its 
tail is less markedly forked, while its nest 
also differs, that of the chimney-swallow 
being cup-shaped. Sc^e SmtUovK 
Martin, John, English historical and land- 
scape painter, born at Ifaydon, near Hex- 
ham, in 1789. He was a{)prenticed to a 
coachmaker in Newcastle, to learn heraldic 
painting, and removed in 18f)d to Tiondon, 
supporting himself there by painting on glass 
and on china, and by teaching, while dili- 
gently studying the higher branches of art. 
At the age of nineteen he married. His first 
|>icture, entitled Sadak in Search of the 
Waters of Oblivion, was exhibited in 1812. 
This was followed by Paradise, The Plxpul- 
sion from Paradise, Clytie, and .loshua com- 
manding the Sun and Moon to Stand Still 
(1816). The Fall of Babylon (1819) excited 
great attention, and Belshazzar’s P'east 
(1821) obtained the prize of £200 at the 
British Institution. Among Martin’s sub- 
sequent pictures may be mentioned The 
Destruction of Herculaneum (1822), The 
Seventh Plague, The Creation, The Fall of 
Nineveh (1828), m Deluge (1837), The 
Celeatial City and River of Bliss, Pande- 
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monium, Morning and Evening, The Valley 
of the Thames from Richmond Hill, I’he 
Last Judgment, The Great Day of Wrath, 
and The Plains of Heaven. He died in 
1863. Martin also executed a series of illus- 
trations of the Bible and for Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost Many of his pictures were 
engraved in mezzotinto by himself. His 
works display much grandeur of concejitiou 
and atmospheric effect. They are for the 
most part landscapes with figures rather 
than historical paintings in the ordinary 
sense of the term. 

Martin, St., St. Martin of Tours, was 
lH)rn of heathen parents in Pamionia about 
the year 31fi. He served under Constantins 
an<l J ulian, and went to Gaul. Among other 
virtuous and benevolent acts he divided his 
cloak with a i)oor man whom he niet at the 
gates of Amiens (Ambiaiium). 'Fhe legend 
says that ( Christ appeared to him in the fol- 
lowing night covered with the half of this 
(doak. 8<X)n after this vision Martin was 
baptized, in 337. After living many years 
in retirement lie visited his native place, 
and converted his mother. About the year 
376 he was chosen against his will Bishop 
of Tours. In order to withdraw himself 
from the world he built the famous convent 
of Marmoutiers, and is said to have died 
about the year 400. He was the first saint 
to w'hom the Homan ('hurch olTored public 
adoration. His festival takes place on tbo 
11th of November. Sec Mariimmu. 

Martin, Sr., one of the Leeward Islands, 
West Indies, between the islands of An- 
guilla and St. Bartholomew, belonging 
partly to the PVench and partly to the 
Dutch; area, 30 square miles. l^Vom tlie 
salt-water lagoons in the soutli ({uantities of 
salt are obtained. 1’he climate is considered 
healthy. Nearly all the inhabitants are 
Pinglish. Pop. 6600. 

Martin, Sir Tukodohe, K.C.B., LL.D., 
man of letters, bom at Pldinburgh in 1816, 
educated there at the High School and uni- 
versity, settled in London in 1846 as solicitor 
and parliamentary agent. Tn 1861 he mar- 
ried Miss Helen Faucit, who had jilayed 
lolanthe in his successful version of Hertz’s 
King Rent’s Daughter. He was joint- 
author with Professor Aytoun of the Bon 
Gaultier Ballads, and has published many 
volumes of translations in verse— the Poems 
and Ballads of Goethe (1868), Dramas by H. 
Hertz and Oehlenschlager (1864-57), The 
Odes of Horace (1860), Poems of Catullus 
(1861), Dante’sVita Nuova (1862), Goethe’s 
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Faust (the first part, 1865), a complete 
translation of Horace (1882), Goethe’s 
Faust (second part, 1886), &c. He is also 
the author of the Life of Professor Aytoun 
(1867), and of the Life of the Prince Consort 
(6 vols. 1874-80), the materialB for the latter 
having been supplied by her Majesty. It 
was on the completion of the Prince Con- 
sort s Life in 1880 that he was knighted and 
made K.C.B. In the same year he was 
elected rector of St. Andrew’s University. 

Martina Franca, a town in Italy, pro- 
vince of Lecce, 18 miles north-east of Ta- 
ranto. Pop. 14,454. 

Martineau (mar'ti-ns), Hakriet, English 
authoress, of French Huguenot descent, bom 
at Norwich 1802, died at Ambleside 1876. 
Her first work, Devotional Exercises for the 
Use of Young Persons, appeared in 1823. 
Next came a number of stories, mostly in- 
tended to inculcate some useful lesson, such 
as those having the title of Illustrations of 
Political Economy (1831-34), which were 
followed by Illustrations of Taxation and 
Poor Laws and Paupers. In 1834 Miss 
Martineau visited the United States, after 
returning from which she published Society 
in America, and A Retrospect of Western 
Travel. In 1839 and 1840 appeared Deer- 
brook and The Hour and the Man, two 
novels, the first of which especially acquired 
a wide iK)pularity. In 1848 she issued 
Eastern Life, Past and Present, the result 
of a visit made by her to the East in 1846. 
Up to about this time Miss Martineau had 
been known as a Unitarian, but she now 
showed a decided leaning towards Positive 
ism, and in 1853 published a condensation 
of Comte’s Positive Philosophy. Among 
her other works of importance may be men- 
tioned her History of England during the 
Thirty Y ears’ Peace. During the last twenty 
years of her life her writings consisted 
msdnly of pamphlets and contributions to 
newspapers and periodicals. A remark- 
ably candid autobiography which had been 
written for many years was published after 
her death, with some additions by a friend 
(Mrs. Chapman). For her brother James 
see next article. 

Martineau, James, Unitarian minister 
and philosophical writer, a younger brother 
of Harriet Martineau, was lx>rn at Norwich 
in 1805, educated at the Norwich Grammar 
School, Dr. Lant Carpenter’s school at Bris- 
tol, and Manchester New College, York. 
After holding ministerial appointments in 
Dublin and Liverpool, he became in 1841 


professor of mental an3 moral philosophy 
in Manchester New College. In 1857 he 
removed to London, and was minister of 
Little Portland Street Chapel from 1859 to 
1872. In 1869-85 he held the principalship 
of Manchester New College (which from 
1857 had been in London). He is the 
author of The Rationale of Religious In- 
quiry (1836), Endeavours after the Christian 
Life (2 vols. 1843-47), Miscellanies (1852), 
Studies of Christianity (1858), Essays Philo- 
sophical and Theological (1868), Modern 
Materialism (1876), Hours of Thought on 
Sacred Things (2 vols. 1876-80), A Study 
of Spinoza (1882), Types of Ethical Theory 
(1885), A Study of Religion (2 vols. 1887), 
&c. He died in Jan. 1900. 

Martinique (mar-ti-nek'), one of the 
French West India Islands, in the Wind- 
ward group, 30 miles south by west of 
Dominica and 20 miles north of St. Lucia. 
It is of irregular form, high and rocky, 
about 45 miles long and 10 to 15 broad; 
area, 380 square miles. Its loftiest summit, 
Mount PeMe, is 4450 feet high. The cli- 
mate is hot, but not unhealthy. Hurri- 
canes and earthquakes are not unfrequent. 
About two-fifths of the island are under 
cultivation, with sugar-cane, manioc, yams, 
bananas, sweet - potatoes, coffee, and cacao. 
The mountain slopes are in most parts 
covered with forests. There are several 
good harbours, the best of which is Port 
Royal, on the south-west. The principal 
town, St. Pierre, on the north-west, was 
destroyed by an eruption of Pelee in May, 
1902, in which many thousand people 
perished. Fort de France is the capital. 
Martinique sends two deputies to the 
National Asfiembly. The island was dis- 
covered by the Spaniards on St. Martin’s 
Day in 1493, when it was peopled by 
Carite. In 1635 it was settled by the 
French, who exterminated the Caribs. It 
was twice taken and held by the British 
(1794-1802, 1809-14). Pop. 207,011 

Martinmas, the feast of St. Martin of 
Tours, the 11th of November, one of the 
legal terms in Scotland. 

Martins, Karl Friedrich Philipp von, 
a German traveller and naturalist, born in 
1 794, died in 1868. After taking the de^ee 
of Doctor of Medicine at Erlangen, he joined 
Spix in the scientific expedition to Brazil, 
set on foot by the Austrian and Bavarian 
governments (1817 to 1820). On his return 
to Bavaria he was appointed professor of 
botany and director of the botanic garden 
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Ht Munich, appointments which he held till 
1864, when he retired. He is the author of 
a large number of botanical works, but is 
chiefly known through those arising out of 
his journey to Brazil — Rebe nach Brasilien 
(1824-31); Historia naturalis Palmarum 
( 1823-45); and Flora Brasiliensis (1840-71), 
the last two of which are among the most 
remarkable in botanical literature. 

Martos, a town in Spain, Andalusia, in 
the province of Jaen. It contains a fine 
13th-century church. Martos was taken 
from the Moors in 1225 by Ferdinand III,, 
who bestowed it on the order of Calatrava, 
Fop. 17,086. 

Hart3m, Henry, missionary, son of a 
miner, born near Truro, Cornwall, 1781. 
He graduated as senior wrangler at Cam- 
bridge in 1801, and in 1805 went out to 
India as military chaplain. In 1811 he 
went to I'crsia, and died in 1812 at Tokat 
in Asia Minor, while on his way back to 
Europe. He translated the New Testament 
into Hindustani and Persian. 

Martyr, Peter (more correctly Pietro 
Marti RE d’Anohiera), an Italian historian 
and geographical writer, born in 1455, died 
in 1.02(>. In 1487 he entered the service of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Sfiain, whocreated 
him counsellor of the Indies. Charles V. 
also treated him with favour. His principal 
works are De Rebus Oceanicis et Orbe 
Novo Decades octo — a history of the dis- 
coveries of Columbus and his successors, 
from their own narratives; De Insulis nuper 
Inventis; De Legatione Babylonica — an ac- 
count of his embassy to Egypt in 1501; 
and his Opus Epistolariura. 

Martyr, Peter (Pietro Vermiglt), Pro- 
testant divine, born at Florence in 1500; 
entered the order of the regular canons of 
St. Augustine at Fiesole in 1516, and in 
1519 removed to Padua, where he studied 
Creek and philosophy. After holding im- 
portant offices in his order he was com- 
pelled in 1542 on account of his religious 
opinions to take refuge in Ziirich. Soon 
after he became professor of divinity at 
Strasburg, and in 1547 accompanied Bucer 
and other reformers, on the invitation of 
Archbishop Cranmer, to England. He was 
appointed to the theological chair at Oxford 
in 1549, but on the accession of Queen Maiy 
was commanded to quit the country, and 
returned to his Strasburg professorship. In 
1556 he removed to Zurich to occupy the 
office of theological professor. He died in 
1562. Peter Martyr was the author of many 
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works on divinity. Including biblical com* 
uientaries. His Epistolie were published 
in 1570; and his Loci Communes Theologioi 
in 1580-83. 

Mart3rrology, originally a collection (»f 
the acts of the martyrs; now more com- 
monly applied to mere registers of names 
and deaths of those who have suffered mar- 
tyrdom for the Christian faith. 

Martjrrs (Greek for ‘witnesses’), a name 
applied by the Christian church to those 
persons in particular, who in the early ages 
of Christianity, and during the great perse - 
cutions, suffered ignominy and death rather 
than renounce their faith. Festivals in 
honour of the martyrs seem to have been 
observed as early as the second century. 
The Christians offered prayers at the tombs 
of the martyrs, and thanked God for the 
example which they had given to the world. 
The rite was concluded with the sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper and the distribution of 
alms. Eulogies were also delivered, and 
accounts of the lives and actions of the de- 
ceased road. 

Maruts, in Hindu mythology, the gods 
or genii of the winds. 

Mar'vell, Andrew, a prditical and miscel- 
laneous writer, b<irn at Hull in 1620, died in 
London 1678. In 1635 he was sent to Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. C)n the death of 
his father in 1640 he made the tour of Eu- 
rope; afterwards acted as secretary to the 
English legation at C/onstantinople; and 
on his return was appointed assistant to 
Milton in his office of Latin secretary. In 
1660 he was chosen memlier of parliament 
for his native place, which ho represented 
honourably to the end of his life. Besides 
a small handful of finely musical poems, 
he composed much humorous and satirical 
verse, and was the writer of several inditical 
pamphlets. Notwithstanding his opposition 
to the court his wit commended him to 
C Charles II., who made more than one at- 
tempt to win him by bribes, but failed t(» 
shake the probity which had gained him 
the name of the ‘English Aristides’. 

Marvel of Pern. Bee MvrahUis, 

Marwar. See Jodhpur. 

Marx, Karl, German socialist, bom in 
1818, studied law and philosophy at Berlin. 
After editing the Kheinisebe Zeitung at Co- 
logne frofti 1841 till its suppression, he went 
in 1844 to Paris, where he took part in the 
publication of the Deutsch - Franzbsische 
Jahrbucher, and a newspaper, Vorwarts. 
Being compelled to flee to Brussels, be 
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there in 1848 hecamfe head of the central 
committee of the Hocialistn. In the same 
year he made an attempt at Cologne to re- 
vive the Rheinische Zeitung, but removed 
to London in 1849. In 1864 he established 
the Internationa^ but after the disruption 
in 1872, when he led the extreme party, he 
removed from Jjondon to New York. IJe 
died in 1883. His chief work, the Bible of 
one group of socialists, was Das Kapital, 
published in 1867. 

Maxy, The Vikoin, the mother of Jesus, 
according to tradition embodied in the 
apocryphal gospels the daughter of Joachim 
and Anna (of Luke i. 32). The story of 
her life so far as it is given in the New 
Testument begins with her betrothal to 
f Joseph (Luke i.), and the narrative of the 
birth of CJhrist. She is thrice mentioned 
during Christ’s public ministry (John ii., 
Matt. xii. 47, John xix. 25-27), and once 
after his death (Acts i. 14). A tradition 
asserts that she lived and died at Jerusalem 
under the care of John; another that she 
died at Ephesus, to which she and John had 
retired from the siege of Jerusalem. A 
later tradition asserts that on her grave 
being opened three days after her burial 
ordy the grave-clothes were found in it. 
I’he devotion or adoration paid by Roman 
Catholics and others to the Virgin Mary is 
condemned by Protestants in general, who 
stigmatize it as Marlolatrt/. The title of 
Mary to adoration did not become a tenet 
in the orthodox Latin Church till the 6th 
century, when the C -hristian (>hurch began 
to celebrate festivals in her honour, of which 
the Purification, the Annunciation, and the 
Visitation (the visit of Mary to Elizabeth) 
are still retained in J^rotestant countries. 
The Greek and Roman Catholics, and the 
schismatic churches in the East, observe 
several feasts besides the above in honour of 
the Virgin; for instance the birth of Mary, 
and her death and reception into heaven 
(by the R. (Catholics called the Assuwi^)<»’on). 
The festival of the Immaculate Conception 
is celebrated only by the H, Catholic Church. 

Maxy I., Queen of England, daughter of 
Henry VIII. by (Catharine of Aragon, was 
born in 1516. After her mother’s death 
she was declared illegitimate, but was re- 
stored to her rights when the succession was 
finally settled in 1644. She was bred up by 
her mother in the Roman Catholic faith, on 
which account she was treated with rigour 
under Edward VI. She ascended the throne 
in 1558, after an abortive attempt to set her 


aside in favour of Lady Jane Grey. One of 
her first measures was the reinstatement of 
the R. Catholic prelates who had been super- 
seded in the late reign. Her marriage to 
Philip II. of Spain, united as it was with a 
complete restoration of the Catholic worship, 
produced much discontent. Insurrections 
broke out under Cave in Devonshire, and 
Wyat in Kent, which, although suppressed, 
formed sufficient excuses for the imprison- 
ment of the Princess Elizabeth in the Tower, 
and the execution of I^ady Jane Grey and 
her husband Lord Guildford Dudley. Eng- 
land was now formally declared to be recon- 
ciled to the pope; the sanguinary laws against 
heretics were revived, and nearly 300 per- 
ished at the stake, including Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, and Ridley. Under Philip’s influence 
a war began with France, which ended in 
the loss of Calais in 1558, after it had been 
held by England for above 200 years. This 
disgrace told acutely upon Mary’s disordered 
health, and she died in 1558. 

Mary II., Queen of England, bom in 1662, 
was daughter of James, duke of York, after- 
wards James II., by his w’ife Anne Hyde, 
daughter of Lord Clarendon. She w^as mar- 
ried in 1677 to William, prince of Orange; 
and when the Revolution dethroned her 
father, Mary wfis declared joint-possessor of 
the throne with William, on W'hotn all the 
administration of the government devolved. 
During the absence of William in Ireland 
in 1690, and during his various visits to the 
Continent, Mary managed at home with 
extreme prudence. She was strongly at- 
tached to the Protestant religion and the 
Church of England. She died of small-pox 
in 1694. See William III. 

Maxyborough, a well-built town and port 
of Queensland, on the Mary, 180 miles north 
of Brisbane. Pop. 10,159. 

Maxyland, one of the United States of 
North America; bounded N. by Pennsylva- 
nia, E. by Delaware and the Atlantic, s. by 
Virginia and Che.mipe.nke Ray, and w. by 
Virginia and West Virginia; area, 12,210 
square miles. T'he part of the state lying 
to the east of Chesapeake Bay is called the 
Eastern shore, and the other on the west 
the Western shore. The Eastern shore has 
a low, flat, and somewhat sandy surface, 
covered in many places with stagnant water, 
which makes ague and intermittent fever 
prevalent. The Western shore gradually 
rises towards the north-west, where it is 
traversed by a lower branch of the Appala* 
chian chain, and attains the height of 2000 
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feet above sea-level. Beyond this the land 
again sinks, forming the Hagerstown Valley, 
part of the great Appalachian Valley. The 
chief rivers are the Potomac, the Susque- 
hanna, and the Patapsco. Almost all the 
lower part of Maryland is covered with 
alluvial deposits. In the Hagerstown Val- 
ley there is a full development of the Car- 
lx)niferou8 system, with its valuable seams 
of coal and ores of iron. There are three 
important coal-fields in the state. The 
most important crops are Indian corn, wheat, 
and oats. Tobacco is very largely grown. 
The fisheries are productive, and there are 
extensive oyster-l)eds. I'he principal manu- 
factures are cotton goods, cordage, bricks, 
and articles in iron; the trade, chiefly foreign, 
is extensive. A large part of the foreign 
trade consists in the exportation of canned 
fruits, vegetables, and oysters. The state 
sends six representatives and two senators 
to Uongress. Annapolis is the seat of govern- 
ment; but Baltimore is the most important 
city of the state. I'hcre is an ex<!ellent sys- 
tem of free public schools, and among the 
higher educational institutions may be noted 
the St. John’s College at Annapolis, and the 
Peabody Institute (founded in 1857), and 
the Johns Hopkins University (opened in 
187f)), both at Baltimore. Maryland re- 
ceived its name from Henrietta Maria, queen 
of C’harles 1., by whom this district was 
granted in 1882 to Sir George (’alvert, 
liord Baltimore. It was one of the original 
thirteen states. I luring the civil war opinion 
was much divided, but the state adhered 
to the union. Pop. (1900), 1,189,946. 

Mary Magdalen. See Ma/jdalen, 
Maryport, a seaport of England, county 
of Cumberland, 28 miles west of Carlisle, 
at the mouth of the Ellen. The industries 
include iron-founding, brewing, tanning, 
flour-milling, and sail-making. The herring- 
fishery is productive. There are several 
collieries and iron-furnaces. Pop. 11,896, 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, was bom 
at Linlithgow Palace in 1542, and was the 
daughter of James V. by his queen, Mary 
of Lorraine, a princess of the family of Cuise. 
Her father dying when she was a few days 
old, the regency was, after some dispute, 
vested in the Earl of Arran, who declined 
Henry VIII. ’s demand for the hand of 
Mary for his son Edward. In the summer 
of 1548 the young queen was sent by her 
mother to France, where she was educated 
in a French cx>nvent, and in 1 558 was mar- 
ried to the dauphin, afterwards Francis II. 


He died seventeen months after his acces- 
sion to the crown, in December 1560, and 
in August 1561 the widowed queen returned 
to Scotland. Mary had, of course, been 
educated in France as a Roman (.'atholic, 
but when she returned to Scotland she found 
that the influence of the Presbyterians was 
paramount in her kingdom. Though in- 
clined to have Roman C^atholicism again set 
up in Scotland, after a vain attempt to in- 
fluence Knox she resigned herself to circum- 
stances, tpiietly allowed her half-brother, the 
Protestant Earl of Moray, to assume the 
position of first minister, surrounded herself 
with a number of other IVotestant advisers, 
and dismissed the greater part of her train 
of French courtiers. She even gave these 
ministers her active support in various mea- 
sures that had the effect ()f strengthening 
the Presbyterian party; but she still con- 
tinued to have the mass performed in her 
own private chapel at llolyrood. At first 
her subjects were quiet, she herself was 
popular, and her court was one of the most 
brilliant in Euroi)e. The calamities of Mary 
begaii with lier second marriage, namely, to 
her cousin. Lord Darriley, whom she mar- 
ried on duly 29th, 1565. Darnley was a 
Roman Gatholic, and immediately after the 
marriage the Earl of Moray and others of 
the Protestant lords combined against the 
new order of things. They were compelled 
to take refuge in England, and the popularity 
of M ary began to decline. In addition tt> this 
Darnley proved a weak and worthless profli- 
gate, and almost entirely alienated the queen 
by his complicity in the murder of Rizzio 
(March 9, 1566), though a reconciliation 
seemed to be effected between them about 
the time of the birth of their son, afterwards 
James VI, of Scotland and I. of England 
(19th of June, 1566). About the close of 
the same year, however, Darnley withdrew 
from the court, arnl in the meantime the 
lOarl of Bothwell had risen high in the 
queen’s favour. When the young prince 
James was baptized at Stirling Gastle, on 
the 7th of Decemlxjr, 1566, Bothwell did 
the honours of the occasion, and Daridey, 
the father of the prince, was not even pre- 
sent. Once more, however, an apparent 
reconciliation took place between the king 
and queen. Darnley had fallen ill, and was 
lying at Glasgow under the care of his 
father. Mary visited him, and took mea- 
sures for his removal to Edinburgh, where 
he was lodged in a house called Kirk-of- 
Field, close to the city walk He was there 
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tended by the queen herself; but during the 
absence of Mary at a masque at Holyruod 
the house in which Darnley lay was blown 
up by gunpowder, and he himself was after- 
wards found dead with marks of violence 
on his person (February 9, 1567). ^i'he cir- 
cumstances attending this crime were very 
imperfectly investigated, but popular sus- 
picion unequivocally pointed to BothweU as 
the ringleader in the outrage, and the queen 
herself was suspected, suspicion becoming 
still stronger when she was carried oif by 
Both well, with little show of resistance, to 
bis castle of Dunbar, and married to him on 
the lf)th of May. A number of the nobles 
now banded together against Bothwell, who 
succeeded in collecting a force; but on Car- 
berry Hill, where the armies met on the 
15th June, his army melted away. The 
queen was forced to surrender herself to her 
insurgent nobles, Bothwell making his escape 
to Dunbar, then to the Orkney Islands, and 
finally to Denmark. The confederates first 
conveyed the queen to Edinburgh, and 
thence to Loch Leven Castle, where she 
was placed in the custody of Lady Douglas, 
mother of the Earl of Moray. A few days 
after, on the 20th of June, a casket contain- 
ing eight letters and some poetry, all said 
to be in the handwriting of the queen, fell 
into the hands of the confederates. The 
letters, which have come down to us only in 
the form of a translation appended to Bu- 
chanan’s Detection, clearly show, if they 
are genuine, that the writer was herself a 
party to the murder of Darnley. They 
were held by the confederates to afford 
unmistakable evidence of the queen’s guilt, 
and on the 24th of July she was forced to 
sign a document renouncing the crown of 
Scotland in favour of her infant son, and 
appointing the Earl of Moray regent dur- 
ing her son’s minority. After remaining 
nearly a year in captivity Mary succeeded 
in making her escape from Ijoch Ijcven 
(May 2, 1568), and, assisted by the few 
friends who still remained attached to her, 
made an effort for the recovery of her 
power. Defeated by the Regent’s forces at 
the battle of Langside (May 13, 1568), she 
fled to England, and wrote to l<Jizabeth 
entreating protection and a personal inter- 
view; but this the latter refused to grant 
until Mary should have cleared herself from 
the charges laid against her by her subjects. 
For one reason or another Elizabeth never 
granted Mary an interview, but kept her in 
more or less close captivity in England, 


where her life was passed in a succession of 
intrigues for accomplishing her deliverance. 
For m(»re than eighteen years she continued 
to be the prisoner of Elizabeth, and in that 
time the place of her imprisonment was 
frequently changed, her final prison being 
Fotheringhay Castle, Northamptonshire. 
She was at last accused of being implicated 
in a plot by one Babington against Eliza- 
beth’s life, and having bwn tried by a court 
of Elizabeth’s appointing, was on the 25th 
of October, 1586, condemned to be executed. 
I’here was a long delay before Elizabeth 
signed the warrant, but this was at last done 
on the Ist of February, 1587. Mary received 
the news with great serenity, and was be- 
headed a week later, on February 8, 1587, in 
the castle of Fotheringhay. Authorities are 
more agreed as to the attractions, talents, 
and accomplishments of Mary Stuart than 
as to her character. Contemporary writers 
who saw her unite in testifying to the beauty 
of her person, and the fascination of her 
manners and address. She was witty in con- 
versation, and ready in dispute. In her trial 
for alleged complicity in Babington’ s plot 
she held her groiin<l against the ablest states- 
men and lawyers of England. Besides letters 
and other prose writings, Mary was the 
author of some short poems of no great 
merit, d’he best is one on the death of 
her first husband, Francis II. The lines be- 
ginning ‘Adieu, plaisant pays de France,’ 
long ascribed to her, were written by a 
French journalist of the 18th century. 

Masaccio (ma-sat'cho), properly Tommaso 
Guini, one of the oldest painters of the 
Florentine school, said to have been bom 
about 1401, In the church del Carmine, at 
Florence, are some excellent paintings of 
his, also at St. Clemente in Rome, but in 
a bad state. Baldinucci and Vasari place 
Masaccio among the first painters by whom 
the harshness and difficulty of the art was 
diminished, and life and expression given 
to it. He died in 1428. 

Masa'i-Land, a region in eastern equa- 
torial Africa, between the Victoria Nyanza 
and the sea, and so named from the Masai, 
who are its chief inhabitants. It is generally 
elevated, Mount Kilimanjaro being the chief 
mountain mass. It contains Naivasha and 
other lakes. The Masai are a well-built 
race, not of the negro type, and support 
themselves partly by cattle-raising, partly 
by the plunder of their weaker neighbours. 
The country was recently explored by J oseph 
Thomson and by Dr. Fischer. It is paruy 
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within the British, partly within the Ger- 
man territory here. 

Masanierio, properly Tommaso Aniello, 
a celebrated Neapolitan insurgent, born 
at Amalfi in 1622. He gained a livelihood 
in Naples as a fisherman and a dealer in 
fish and fruit, and his bold invectives against 
Spanish oppression procured him a large 
faction among the people. In 1647 the 
imposition of a new tax brought about an 
insurrection with Masaniello at its head. 
The Spanish viceroy was forced to promise 
redress of grievances, and Masaniello laid 
down his arms and returned to his former 
station. But as he still appeared dangerous 
to the viceroy he invited him to his own 
house, and prul>ably mingled poison with 
his wine. In delirium the unfortunate man 
ran through the streets, shooting his best 
friends, and committing the greatest ex- 
cesses. He was now iiasassinated by some 
of his companions, but the next day his 
murderers Ijecame victims to the popular 
rage. Auber’s opera Masaniello, or La 
Muette de Portici, is baaed on these events. 

Maaa'ya, a town of Central America, in 
Nicaragua, 12 miles n.w. Granada, near the 
volcano of Masaya (3500 feet). Pop. 1 5,000. 

Mas'calonge {Esox nobilior)^ a tine North 
American fresh-water fish of the pike genus, 
inhabiting the St. Lawrence basin. 

Mascara', a town in Algeria, picturesfjuely 
situated on the south slope of Atlas, 48 
miles 8.K. Oran; formerly a stronghold of 
Abd-el-Kader. Pop. 16,482. 

Mas'earene Islands, the islands of Bour- 
bon, Mauritius, and Rodriguez, so called 
from Mascarenhas, a Portuguese navigator, 
who discovered Bourbon in 1545. 

Masho'naland, the land of the Mashonas, 
in S. Africa, on the north-east of Matabele- 
land and south of the Zambesi, being part 
of the territory of the British South Africa 
Company or Southern Rhodesia. It consists 
largely of open plains and table-lands, well- 
watered and fertile, and is believed to be 
very rich in gold. The Mashonas belong to 
the Kaffir race, and were formerly masters 
of a much wider territory, but have been 
cooped up within their present limits by 
the powerful Matabele. They are a peace- 
ful people, clever as smiths and weavers. 
Salisbury is the chief place. 

M aB i nis'aa, King of ancient Numidia. 
By the help of the Romans in the second 
Punic war he added Western Numidia to 
his own kingdom of Eastern Numidia, having 
defeated SyphaXi taking him prisoner with 
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liis wife Sophonisba, who had been promised 
to Masinissa. Masinissa now made her Ida 
wife, but Scipio Africanus, fearful of her 
infiuence, claimed her as a prisoner of Rome. 
Unable to insist, Masinissa sent her a 
poisoned chalice, of wldch she voluntarily 
drank. Masinissa commanded the Homan 
cavalry on the right wing at the battle of 
Zama, which ended the second Punic war 
(201 B.C.). His acquisition of a number of 
Carthaginian provinces led to the third 
Punic war, in the second year of which he 
died (148 B.C.), aged about a hundred years. 
His grandson was •Ingurtha. 

Mask, a covering for the face, often shaped 
so as to form a rude re])resentation of the 
human features. They have been in use 
from the most ancient times. Among tlu! 
Greeks they were used particularly in the 
processions and ceremonies attending the 
worship of Dionysus (Bacchus). As the origin 
of Grecian tragedy was closely connected 
with the worship of Dionysus, musks were 
used in it even in the beginning. 'Jlie ancient 
masks usually covered the whole head, and 
accordingly rt*presented the features, head, 
hair, and eyes. 'Phey had mostly very large 
open mouths, and seem to have had some 
effect in Btreiigtliening the voice of the 
spiiaker, this being required by the im- 
menso size of the ancient theatres. The Ro- 
man theatre differed little from the Grecian 
in the use of the mask, which the Italian 
popular theatre, called Conunedia dell’ Arte, 
closely resembling the old Roman mime 
and pantomime, still retains. The mask 
used at masked balls or muHfjueradeB is a 
covering for the head and face made from 
a light stuff, a common form being the half- 
mask covering eyes and nose only. See 
M(i»<iued-baU, 

Mask, a species of drama. See Ma%que. 

IVUiBk, '.riiK Iron. See Iron Maah 

Maskelonge. See M mcalmige. 

Mas'kelyne, Nevil, English mathemati- 
cian and astronomer, born in 1732, educated 
at Westminster and (Jarnbridge, chosen a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1761 
deputed to proceed to St. Helena to observe 
the transit of Venus. In 1765 he became 
astronomer royal; and in 1767 commenced 
the publication of the Nautical Almanac, 
which he edited till his death. In 1774 
he was employed in observations on the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites; and the same 
year went to Scotland to ascertain the 
gravitative attraction of the mountain Sohie- 
hallieu. He died in 1811 
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Mason-spider {Myg^i or Ctcnlza ccemen- 
taria)j a spider more commonly known as 
the * Trap-door Spider’ (which see). 

Mason-wasp, a name given to certain 
hymenopterous insects, especially Odynerua 
musarius, from their ingenuity in excavating 
their habitation in the sand. 

Masoola^boat, a large East Indian boat 
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Mason, William, an English poet, born 
in 1725. He studied at (’arabridge, and in 
1748 published Isis, a poem, in which he 
satirized the J acobitism and high churchism 
prevalent in the University ol Oxford. This 
piece provoked a reply from Thomas Warton, 
entitled the Triumph of Isis. In 1752 he 
published his Elfrida, a tragedy on the Greek 
model. Having ob- 
tained the living of 
Aston, Yorkshire, he 
was appointed one of 
the royal chajdains. 

In 1759 appeared his 
Caractacjus, a drama. 

Some years after 
Mason was made pre- 
centor and resideri- 
tiary canon at Yorlc. 

One of his principal 
works, the English 
Garden, a poem, ap- 
peared between 1772 
and 1782. In 1775 he 
published the poems 
of his friend Gray, 
with a memoir. He 
also translated Du Fresnoy’s Artof Painting 
(1788), and wrote a Life of William White- 
head (1788), and an Essay on Church Music 
(1795). He died in 1797. 

Mason and Dixon’s Line, the line of 39'’ 
43' 26*3" north latitude, which separates the 
states of Maryland and I’ennsylvania, in 
the United States. From the time of the 
grant of the latter territory to William Penn 
by Charles II. in 1681 there were disputes 
between the family of I’enn and that of the 
Lords Baltimore, the possessors of Mary- 
land, as to the boundary between the two 
territories. An agreement was at last come 
to in 1760, the line of demarcation being 
named after the astronomers Charles Mason 
and Jeremiah Dixon, who traced the greater 
part of it. Milestones were set up along 
the whole of this boundary line. 

Mason-bees, a name given to hymenop- 
terous insects of the genera Osmia and Oh(d- 
cidfmn^ which construct their nests with 
sand or gravel, agglutinated together by 
means of a viscid saliva, and hx them on 
the side of walls, &c., or avail themselves 
of some cavity for that purpose. The mason- 
bees, like the carpenter-bees, leaf-cutters, 
and other allied forms, are solitary in habits, 
not living in communities like the ordinary 
bees and wasps. 

Masoniy, Free. See FrecTnasonry, 


used on the Coromandel coast for conveying 
passengers and goods between ships and the 
shore. They stand high out of the water, 
are difficult to manage, and sail slow; but 
they sustain shocks that would break up any 
European boat, the planks of which they are 
built being fastened together by cocoa-nut 
fibres. They are rowed sometimes with as 
many as sixteen oars. 

Maso'ra, or Masso'rah, a Hebrew word 
signifying ‘tradition,’ the name of a collec- 
tion of notes referring to the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament, and written in Chal- 
dee chiefly on the margin of Hebrew MSS. 
These notes are various in their character, 
critical, grammatical, and exj)lanatory, and 
include an indication of the vowel-[)oint3 
and accentuation of the Hebrew text ac- 
cording to the Jewish tradition. At wffiat 
time the accumulation of these notes was 
commenced cannot be ascertained. Accor- 
ding to some Jewish writers tliey were begun 
in the time of Ezra. A large part of them 
were compiled in the Jewish schools of 
Tiberias subsequent to the 3d century, and 
the collection was not completed till the 8th 
century at the earliest. 

Masque, or Mask, a dramatic entertain- 
ment much in favour in the courts of princes 
during the 16th and I7th centuries, in the 
latter particularly in England. In its ear- 
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lieet form it is perhaps best described as 
a masquerade with an arranged programme 
of music, dancing, Ac,, and a bancjuet. The 
first masque of this kind in England, ac- 
cording to Holinshed’s Chronicle, was per- 
formed in 1510, and they were frequently 
introduced into the plays of Shakapere, 
Beaumont and Fletcher. The parts in the 
masques of the 16th and 17th centuries 
were usually represented by the first })er- 
sonages of the kingdom : if at court the 
king, queen, and princes of the blood often 
performed in them. Under James I. the 
masque assumed a higher character, more 
artistic and literary care being expended in 
its preparation. In this regard Ben Jonson 
takes an important place, his masques, de- 
spite much that is frigid and pedantic, hav- 
ing not a little genuine poetry. Inigo Jones 
was for a number of yeara exclusively em- 
ployed upon the decorations and elaborate 
machinery of the court masques, and Henry 
TiSwes wTote the music for several of them. 
Milton’s Comus is, from the literary point 
of view, the most beautiful of the produc- 
tions which bear the name of mascpie, 
though possibly defective in the matter of 
spectacle and music. The taste for masques 
decreased in the reign of Charles I., and 
after the interruption given to the progress 
of dramatic art and literature by the civil 
war they were not again brought into 
fashion. 

Masqued-ball, an entertainment, gener- 
ally of a public character, in which the com- 
pany are masked or otherwise disguised by 
dominoes. This kind of amusement became 
popular in Italy about the year 1512, about 
which time it was introduced into England 
by Henry VIII. It is popular in the large 
cities on the Continent, particularly in car- 
nival time. The hnl eo&turiU, in wliich the 
dancers appear in fancy costumes, but un- 
masked, is the nearest approach which Eng- 
lish taste and law allow to this species of 
entertainment, which, from its nature, is 
peculiarly liable to abuse. 

Mass, in the Roman C/atholic Church, 
the prayers and ceremonies which accom- 
pany the consecration of the eucharist. The 
word is used generally for all that part of 
the Catholic service in which the eucharist 
is offered. At present the mass consists of 
four chief parts: — 1. The introduction; 2, 
the offertoriumj or sacrifice; 3, the consecra- 
tion; 4, the communion. These four chief 
parts, of which the latter three are con- 
sidered the most essential, are composed of 
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several smaller parts, each having its proper 
denomination. They consist t)f prayers, 
hymns, shorter and longer passages of the 
Holy Scriptures, and a number of ceremonies, 
which, as the essential point of the mass is 
the sacrifice of the Lord, consist partly of 
symbolical ceremonies commemorative of 
im})ortant circumstances in the Saviour’s 
life, or signs of devotion and homage paid 
to the presence of the Lord in the host. The 
order of these ceremonies, and of the whole 
celebration of the mass, is given in the mis- 
sal or ma88-lM)ok. The masses are modifictl 
acconliug to many circumstances, e.(f. ac- 
cording to the saint in honour of whom 
the mass is celebrated, or the seasons of the 
year connected with different events in the 
Saviour’s life, or the pur|:)ose for which the 
mass is said, as the miua pro defumtis 
(mass for the dead). Votive mass is an ex- 
traordinary mass, instead of that of the 
day, rehearsed on some special occasion. 
Low viasa is the ordinary mass performed 
by the priest, without music. /fi(/h inaM is 
celebrated by the priest, assisted by a deacon 
anil sub-deacon or other clergy, and sung by 
the choristers, accompanied by the organ and 
other musical instruments. Besides these 
there are different masses according to the 
different rites; the Greek the Latm 

wmss, the Roman and Gregorian manHy &c. 

Mass, in physics, the quantity of matter 
in any body, or the sum of all the material 
particles of a body. 'J’he niaan of a body is 
estimated by its weight, whatever be its 
figure, or whether its bulk or magnitude be 
great or small. See Dgnamica. 

Massa-Carraxa, fonnerly a small state 
of Italy, situated on the western slope of 
the Apennines, bounded principally by Tus- 
cany and the Duchy of Modena. In 1741 it 
passed into the hands of tlie house of Mo- 
dena, with whom, excepting the period of 
French occupation (1796-181 4), it remained 
until 1859, when it was united with those 
portions of the ducliies of Parma and Mo- 
dena lying west of the A{)ennineH, and 
erected into the province Massa e ('arrara. 
Tl'he province Is celebrated for the Carrara 
marble. Area, 685 sq. miles; pop. 181,007. 

Massachu'setts.one of the Atlantic U nited 
States of North America, bounded north by 
Vermont and New Hampshire; east by the 
Atlantic ; south by the Atlantic, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut: and west by New 
York; area, 8315 sq. miles; capital, Boston. 
The coast-line of the state, which has a 
length of alx»ut 250 miles, is indented with 
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deep and extensive bays, of which Massa- 
chusetts Bay (which includes the large bays 
of Boston and Cape Cod), Buzzard and Nan- 
tucket Bays are the most capacious. The 
indentations in these bays form excellent 
harbours, the most commodious of which 
are Newburyport, Boston Harbour, and 
Marblehead. The islands of Nantucket 
and Martha's Vineyard, with several others, 
bekmg to Massachusetts. The west part of 
the state is traversed by the Green Moun- 
tain, whose loftiest peak rises 8500 feet 
above sea -level. The most considerable 
rivers are the Connecticut, Housatonic, and 
the Merrimac. "I'he soil is poor and sandy 
near the coast, where salt marshes frequently 
occur; but in the middle and western parts 
it is very fertile and well cultivated. Iron, 
granite, syenite, white marble, and slate are 
wrought. The climate is liable to extremes 
of heat and cold. The mean annual tem- 
perature is about 48'^. The principal vege- 
table productions are Indian com, rye, oats, 
potatoes, hemp, flax, pease, hops, beans, and 
pumpkins; wheat, buck-wheat, and barley 
are raised only in small quantities. A con- 
siderable portion of the surface of the ground 
is still covered with forests, consisting of 
pine, oalt, walnut, birch, maple, ash, cedar, 
cherry, and chestnut. All the fruit-trees of 
England are cultivated with success. Mas- 
sacliusetts is, in regard to the actual amount 
of its manufactures, the third state in the 
Union, being excelled in this respect only 
by New York and Pennsylvania; but in 
proportion to its area and population it is 
the first. Lowell is the great centre of the 
cotton manufactures. Worsted goods, ho- 
siery, silks, linens, &c., are largely manu- 
factured. There are numerous forges and 
furnaces; machine-shops, manufactures of 
edge-tools, agricultural implements, cutlery, 
boots and shoes, &c. Ship-building is carried 
on extensively. In shipping Massachusetts 
is superior to any other state of the Union 
except New York. The means of internal 
communication are ample. In connection 
with the railways may be mentioned the 
Hoosac Tunnel piercing the Hoosac Moun- 
tain in the north-west corner of the state, 
with a length of 5| miles. In educational 
matters Massachusetts has a high reputa- 
tion, amongst its leading institutions being 
Harvard University, the oldest in the Union, 
Boston University, and Amherst College. 
Massachusetts is divided into fourteen coun- 
ties; and besides the capital, Boston, the 
chief towns are Worcester, Lowell, Cam- 


bridge, Fall River, Lawrence, and Lynn. 
It was at first composed of two colonies — 
Plymouth colony, first settled by 1 20 Puritan 
families who landed in Plymouth in 1020; 
and Massachusetts Bay colony. These two 
were united in 1692, under the name the 
state now bears. Massachusetts played a 
leading part in the American revolution. 
Pop. (1900), 2,805,846. 

Massachusetts Bay, a large bay to the 
east of the central part of Massachusetts; 
bounded on the north by Cape Ann, and 
on the south by Cape Cod. 

Massa'fra, town of Southern Italy, pro- 
vince of Lecce, 10 miles from Taranto, near 
the sea and in the centre of an important 
olive-growing district Pop. 9719. 

Massage (mas'azh, Fr. masscr^ to knead), 
a form of medical treatment in which the 
body of the patient, or some particular part 
of it, is subjected at the hands of an atten- 
dant to a variety of processes technically 
discriminated as stroking, rubbing, knead- 
ing, pinching, pressing, 8(pieezing, and hack- 
ing. The tendency of this treatment is to 
assist and stimulate the circulation, and to 
increase the waste-removing action of the 
lymphatic vessels, and thus to affect the 
nutrition, not only of the parts acted upon, 
but of the whole body, and promote the 
removal of local swellings, inflammatory 
products, &c. The process, for which half 
an hour daily is usually sufficient, is per- 
formed upon the naked skin by the bare 
hands of the operator, no oil being used; 
and the hands ought to be strong and firm, 
but soft, very considerable exertion being 
expended in the operation. The attendant 
(who is termed a masseur^ if a man; a mas- 
seusCf if a woman) needs to be carefully 
trained, and should have a sufficient know- 
ledge of anatomy to be able to sejtarate out 
with the fingers a single muscle or group of 
muscles for treatment, and to trace the 
direction of the larger vessels and nerve- 
trunks and act upon them directly. The 
principal movements should be character- 
ized by a certain uniformity and method. 
Thus in stroking with a steady pressure the 
limbs of the patient, the strokes should 
always be from the extremities towards the 
heart, not backwards and forwards in a ran- 
dom way; and in kneading the belly with 
the heel of the hand, the movements are 
carried round in the direction of the colon. 
The treatment has been remarkably success- 
ful in cases of nervous disorder of a hysteri- 
cal kind, and in cases of wasting through 
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imperfect nutrition dependent upon distur- 
bances of stomach, bowels, or liver; and it 
has proved valuable in diabetes, some of the 
special diseases of women, and certain cases 
of paralysed and contracted muscles. 

Massagetse (mas-saj'e-te), a collective 
name given by the ancients to the nomadic 
tribes of Central Asia who dwelt to the 
east and north-east of the Caspian Sea. 
Cyrus lost his life in fighting against them. 

Massa'i. See Masai. 

Massaua. See Massowa. 

Mass^na (mas-a-na), Andrj^, Marshal of 
France, bom in 1758 at Nice. In 1775 he 
entered the French army, in which he be- 
came an inferior officer. ALfter fourteen 
years’ service he left the araiy and returned 
to Nice, where he married. During the 
revolution he entered a battalion of volun- 
teers, was elected chief of his battalion in 
1792, and in 1793 made general of brigade. 
In 1794 he was app<unted general of divi- 
sion, and took command of the right wing 
of the French army in Italy, where, at 
Rivoli and elsewhere, he highly distin- 
guished himself. In 1799 he defeated the 
Austrian and Ilussian forces at Ziirich, and 
in 18l)(), by his defence of Genoa for three 
months, gave lionaparte time to strike suc- 
cessfully at Marengo. In 1804 he was created 
marshal of the empire. In 1 805 he received 
the chief command in Italy, where he lost 
the battle of Caldiero, and after the peace 
of I’ressburg occupied the Kingdom of 
Naples. In 1807 he was given the command 
of the right wing of the l^Yench army in 
Poland, and soon after received the title of 
Duke of Rivoli. In 18l)9 he distinguished 
himself against the Austrians, and at JCss- 
lingen his constancy and tirmness saved the 
French army from total destruction. Na- 
poleon rewarded him with the dignity of 
IVince of Esslingen. In 1810 he took com- 
mand of the army in Portugal, and forced 
Wellington within the lines of Torres Ve- 
dras, till want of provisions compelled Mas- 
st^na to retire. Napoleon recalled him from 
Spain, and in 1812 left him without a com- 
mand. In 1814 he was made a peer by 
Louis XVIII., and though on the return of 
the emperor he acknowledged his authority, 
he took no active part in the events of the 
hundred days. He died in 1817. 

Massenet (mas-na), Jules, French com- 
poser, bom in 1842. He studied at the 
Paris Conservatoire, of which in 1878 he 
became a professor. He is the composer of 
seversd operas, of which the best known are 
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Herodias, Don C^sar de Bazan, and Manon 
Lescaut His Scenes Pittoresquea are also 
well known, and there is a long list of works 
by him, including the choral works Msiria 
Magdalene, Eva, La Vierge, &c. 

Massey, Gerald, English poet, bora at 
Tring in 1828, of poor parents, and for 
some time an errand-boy in London. He 
subsequently edited the Spirit of Freedom, 
a Radical paper, and in 1854 published his 
Ballad of Babe ( -hristabel, and other poems. 
The volume attracted the notice of Lan- 
dor, and the poems issued in succession to 
it met with no little popularity. For some 
years Massey wrote poetical criticisms for 
the Athenreum. One of the best of his 
prose works is the ingenious Secret Drama 
of Shakspore’s Sonnets, first published in 
1 864-^72, and since rtipublished. Other works 
are A Tale of Eternity and other Poems 
(1869), Concerning Spiritualism (1872), A 
llook of the Beginnings (1882), and the Na- 
tural Genesis (1884). For some years he 
has been popular both at home and in the 
colonies as a lecturer on Spiritualism and 
various social and socialistic subjects. 

Mas'sico {Mom Massicus\ a mountain in 
the province of Terra di Lavoro, Naples, 
Italy, and having on its slopes a town of the 
same name. 1’he Massic wine has been 
famous from remote times. 

Massicot, the yellow protoxide of load ( Pb 
O), used as a pigment, &c. See Litharijv, 
Massillon (irn’is-fi-yOn), Jean Baitihte, 
French pulpit orator, bora In 1663 at Hy- 
hres, in Provence; entered in his eighteenth 
year the congregation of the Oratory, pro- 
fessed belles-lettres and theology at Mont- 
briflon and Vienne; and was called to Paris 
in 1696 to direct the Seminary of St. Ma- 
loire. The applause which he met with iu 
Paris, even at court, was almost without 
example. Louis XIV. gave him special 
praise, and the deaths of Bossuet and Bour- 
daloue in 1704 left him at the bead of the 
French preachers. He pronounced the 
funeral oration of Ixmis XIV. in 1715, and 
in 1717 the regent appointed him to the see 
of Clermont. In the year following he was 
chosen to preach before Louis XV., then 
nine years old, and wrote a series of ton 
sermons, famous under the title of l*etit- 
Cardme. In 1719 Massillon was chosen a 
member of the Academy. The same year 
he retired to his diocese, where he acted the 
part of a model prelate, and died in 1742. 
He was the greatest pulpit orator France 
has produced. 
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MasBinger (maa'in jer), Philip, a distin- 
guiehed English dramatist, bom at Salisbury 
in 1588. He studied at Oxford, but quitted 
the university without taking a degree, and 
repaired to London about 1606. Little is 
known of his personal history beyond the 
fact that he was associated with Fletcher, 
Middleton, Rowley, and Dekker in the 
composition of certain plays. A note of 
his burial appears in the register of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark: ‘March 20, 1639- 
1640, buried Philip Massinger, a stranger.’ 
As a dramatist Massinger is more natural 
in his characters and poetical in his diction 
than Jonson, and some critics rank him 
next to Shakspere. In tragedy, however, 
he is rather eloquent and forcible than 
pathetic, and he is defective in humour. 
His best plays are the Duke of Milan, A 
('ity Madam, A Very Woman, The Fatal 
Dowry, A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 
The last -mentioned still maintains its place 
on the stage, chiefly on account of the char- 
acters Marrall and Overreach. 

Masson, David, critical and biographical 
writer, born in Aberdeen in 1822, educated 
at the Marischal College and at Edinburgh 
University. After engaging in miscella- 
neous literary work in Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, he was in 1852 appointed to succeed 
Clough in the chair of English language 
and literature at University College, Lon- 
don. In 1859 he became editor of Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, and in 1865-95 occupied 
the chair of rhetoric and English literature 
in the University of Edinburgh. His works 
include his collected contributions to the 
quarterlies and other magazines (1856, re- 
printed with additions in 1874); an elabo- 
rate and comprehensive study of Milton’s 
life and times (six volumes, 1858-80); Brit- 
ish Novelists and their Styles (1859); Re- 
cent British Philosophy (1865); Drummond 
of Hawthornden (1873); The Three Devils 
(1874); an edition of Milton’s Poems (1877); 
a life of DeQuinoey (1878); and Edinburgh 
Sketches and Memories (1892). 

Masso'wa, Massowah, or Massaua, a 
seaport and strip of territory on the Red 
Sea coast of Africa, now belonging to Italy. 
The town stands on a small barren coral 
island only a few hundred yards from the 
mainland, and is very hot and unhealthy. 
It is the natural commercial outlet for the 
products of the Sudan and northern Abys- 
sinia, and the exports brought by caravans 
from the interior include rhinoceros- horns, 
gold, ivory, honey, wax, &c, Until 1885 it 


was an Egyptian possession, but was then 
taken possession of by Italy. Pop, (ex- 
clusive of Italian troops), 5000. 

Massys. See Matsys. 

Mast. See Ship. 

Master, in the navy, formerly the name 
of the officer who had the chaise of the 
details of the navigation of the ship under 
the general orders of the captain. The 
duties discharged by the master have lat- 
terly been consigned to an officer known as 
ryivigating lieutenant. The post of master 
is now occupied by a similar officer in the 
navy of the United States. 

In the mercantile navy, the master is the 
person intrusted with the chief command of 
the vessel, and usually styled by courtesy 
captain. He is the confidential servant or 
agent of the owners, who are bound to 
answer for a breach of contract committed 
by him. The master has power to hypothe- 
cate or pledge the ship and cargo for neces- 
sary repairs executed abroad. He may en- 
force obedience to his lawful commands by 
reasonable and moderate chastisement, but 
has no jurisdiction over a criminal; his 
business is to deliver him to the proper 
tribunals. He is compelled to keep a proper 
log-book, and must produce it, with the 
ship’s papers, on the requisition of the com- 
mander of a ship-of-war of his own nation. 
The Board of Trade grants certificates of 
competency to masters of vessels after ex- 
amination by the local marine board. These 
certificates may be withdrawn on a want 
of skill being evinced. A certificate of this 
nature must be held by every master of a 
home or foreign passenger ship. Certifi- 
cated masters are eligible for the naval re- 
serve with the rank of lieutenant. 

Master and Servant. In legal accepta- 
tion a servant is one who owes his services 
to another for a limited period. Servants 
consist of two classes, namely, those who 
engage to perform certain duties for certain 
wages, and apprentices who may receive 
something by way of wages, but who have 
to be taught a trade. The chief classes of 
servants are: agricultural labourers, opera- 
tives or skilled labourers, and menials or 
domestic servants. In England, if the con- 
tract for service is for more than a year, it 
must be drawn up in writing; if for a year 
or less, or for an indefinite period, it may 
be verbal If the contract is for a year, 
and if the servant is discharged without 
just cause during the year, he may claim 
wages up to the end of the year ; on the 
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other hand) if he leave without cause before 
the time, he can claim no wages at all. If 
he happen within the year to fall sick, or 
be hurt or disabled in the service of his 
master, the master cannot put him away 
or abate any part of his wages for that 
time. In the case of a year’s engagement 
warning must be given a quarter before 
the service terminates. If a yearly ser- 
vant is discharged for conduct warranting 
the discharge, all his wages may be for- 
feited. If a domestic servant be engaged 
under no 8f)ecial contract, a month’s warn- 
ing or payment of a month’s wages is all 
that is necessary. Operatives may be dis- 
charged or may leave at a week, a fort- 
night, or month’s notice, according to the 
recoraized local or trade usage. The grounds 
on wmich a servant may be legally discharged 
without warning are wilful disobediftuce of 
lawful commands within the sphere of the 
service for w’hich he is engaged, gross im- 
morality, habitual negligence, and incom- 
petence. A servant is liable to an jxction 
for gross neglect of his mjister’s property, and 
also for fraud and misfeasance. In general 
if a servant refuse to enter service aRer en- 
gagement or leave it w'ithout sufficient cause, 
he is liable merely to an action for breach of 
contract. In the case of skilled labourers 
and agricultural servants (not of domestics) 
justices of the peace have power to compel 
the servant, under pain of imprisonment, 
to remain in the 8er\ice until his legal 
notice to leave has been worked out. A 
master has no right to chastise a servant, 
whatever the servant’s jige may be, but has 
the right of moderately correcting an ap- 
prentice under age. He is also liable in 
cases where his servant, in the ordinary 
course of his duty and acting within the* 
scope of implied or expressed orders, injures 
a third party. A master can turn a domes- 
tic servant out of his house at a moment’s 
warning without notice on payment of wages 
for the full terrii of the engagement; but if 
he does so wdthout just cause, the servant is 
entitled to board wages for the full period. 
The death of the master discharges the con- 
tract; but in Scotland the servant can claim 
wages for the whole of the contracted period, 
but is bound in that case to serve the mas- 
ter’s executors. In case of the bankruptcy 
of the master the servant is a privileged 
debtor for wages due and unpaid for three 
months, but ranks as an ordinary creditor 
for the balance; in Scotland he has a pre- 
ferential claim for the whole amotmt of 
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wages for the current term. A master it 
not legally hound to give a discharged ser- 
vant any character; but if a character bo 
given it must be in accord with the truth. 
A master cannot, without express stipulation, 
deduct from the servant’s wages the value 
of articles broken by the servant, even if 
through want of care, however gross. If a 
female servant marries she must serve out 
her term if insisted on, her husband having 
no power to take her out of her master’s 
service. 

Master in Chancery, formerly the title 
of the assistants to the lord-chancellor and 
master of the rolls. They had to deal with 
interlocutory orders for stating accounts, 
computing damages, &c., and also adminis- 
tered oaths, took affidavits, and acknow- 
ledgments of deeds and recognizances. 

Master of Arts (M.A. or A.M., art i urn 
magister)y an academical honour conferred 
by the universities of Britain, the United 
States, Germany, &c., upon students after 
a course of study and a previous examina- 
tion in the chief branches of a liberal edu- 
cation, particularly languages, philosophy, 
mathematics, physics, and history. The 
j)reci8e period of the introduction of this 
title is not known; but even in the 12th 
and 13th centuries tlie honour W iis so highly 
esteemed in l^’ranoe that the most distin- 
guished men were eager to obtain it. 
Afterwards, when the universities were 
multit^lied, and many abuses crept in, it 
lost much of its importance. In the Eng- 
lish universities this degree is the highest 
in the arts faculty. In the German univer- 
sities the title is merged in that of Doctor 
of Bhilosophy (I’h. D.). 

Master of Court, the title given in Eng- 
land to officers under the judges, whose 
duties comprise the taxing of costs, com- 
puting of damages, and attending the 
jinlges in court. 

Master of the Buckhounds, an officer of 
the r(»yal household of Britain, in the mas- 
ter of the horse's department. Ho is in- 
trusted with all matters connected with 
the royal hunts. He goes out of office on 
a change of ministry. 

Master of the Horse, the third chief offi- 
cer in the royal household of Britain, whose 
duty it is to superintend the royal stables 
and all horses belonging to the king. He 
has the privilege of using the royal horses, 
p^es, and servants, and rides next to the 
king on all state occasions. His tenure of 
office (annual salary £2500) is dependent 
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upon the existence of his political party in 
power. 

Master of the Bolls, one of the judges 
of the Chancery Division of the High Court 
of Justice, the keeper of the rolls of all 
patents and grants that pass the great seal, 
and of all records of the Court of (/hancery. 
He ratiks next after the Lord Chief-justice 
of the King’s Bench, and above the Lord 
Chief- justice of the ('oninion Pleas. The 
salary attached to the office is £6000 a year. 

Master-Singers (German, Meistersimjcr)^ 
the name of a literary guild or association 
which flourished in Mainz, Strasburg, Augs- 
burg, Nurnberg, and various other German 
cities, in the i4th and 15th centuries, in 
some cases surviving even to recent times. 
It represented the poetical efflorescence of 
burgher life as the Minne-singers had repre- 
sented that of the feudal chivalry. The 
members of the guild met and criticised 
each other’s productions in accordance with 
a remarkable series of canons dealing with 
literary form. Victory in their own com- 
j)etition8 carried with it the right to take 
apprentices in song- craft, who at the expiry 
of their term, and after singing for some 
time with acceptation, were themselves ad- 
mitted as full masters. Among the most 
famous master-singers were Hans Sachs, 
Henry of Meissen (Fraueidob), Regenbo- 
gen, Hadlaub, and Muscatblut. Tlie de- 
velopment of artificial canons in the search 
for novelty ultimately reduced the whole 
scheme to utter absurdity. 

Mastic, a kind of mortar or cement for 
plastering walls. It is composed of finely 
ground Oolitic limestone mixed with sand 
and litharge, and is used with a considerable 
portion of linseed-oil; it sots hard in a few 
days, anti is much used in works where 
great expedition is required. 

Mastic, Mastich, a resin exuding from 
the mastic-tree [Plstacia Lmflscua), a native 
of Southern Europe, North Africa, and 
Western Asia. The resin, which is princi- 
pally produced in the Levant, and chiefly 
in the island of Chios, is ol:)tained by mak- 
ing transverse incisions in the bark, from 
which it issues in drops. It comes to us in 
yellow, brittle, transparent, rounded tears, 
which soften between the teeth with a bitter- 
ish taste and aromatic smell. Mastic con- 
sists of two resins, one soluble in dilute 
alcohol, but both soluble in strong alcohol. 
It is used as an astringent and an aromatic. 
Its solution in spirits of wine constitutes a 
good varnish. Barbary mastic is obtained 


from the Pistacia atlantica, which grows in 
the north of Africa and the Levant. Mastic 
is consumed in vast quantities throughout the 
Turkish Empire as a masticatory for clean- 
sing the teeth and imparting an agreeable 
odour to the breath. It was formerly in 
great repute as a medicine throughout Eu- 
rope. See also Lentiscus. 

Mastication, the process of division of 
the food effected in the mouth by the com- 
bined action of the jaws and teeth, the 
tongue, palate, and muscles of the cheeks. 
"I 'his process is seen in its typical perfection 
in the higher Vertebrata only. By it the 
food, besides being triturated, is mixed with 
the salivary fluid Imperfect mastication 
is a fertile source of indigestion. 

Mastiff, a race of large dogs found under 
various names from Tibet to England. The 
English mastiff is a noble -looking dog with 
a large head, a broad muzzle, lips thick and 
pendulous on each side of the mouth, hang- 
ing ears and smooth hair, the height at the 
shoulder usually ranging from 25 to 29 
inches. The old English breed was brindled, 
but the usual colour to-day is some shade 
of buff with dark muzzle and ears. The 
Tibet mastiff, which is also a fine animal, 
is common in Tibet and in Bhutan as a 
house dog. 

Mastiff-bat, a name given to an Asiatic 
and South African bat of the genus Molos- 
8US, from its head resembling that of the 
mastiff-dog. 

Masti'tis, inflammation of the breast in 
women. 

Mas'todon, an extinct genus of Probos- 



Mastodon restored. 


1, Molar tooth, weighing 17 lbs. 2, Skull of Mastodon 
of Miocene period. 

cidea or Elephants, the fossil remains of 
which first occur in the Miocene rocks of the 
Tertiary period, and which persist through 
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the Pliocene and Post-pliocene epochs also. 
In general structure the mastodons bear a 
close resemblance to the existing species of 
elephants. Their chief peculiarities consist 
in the dentition and structure of the teeth, 
from the curious mammillary processes on 
which the generic name is derived (Greek 
mastos, breast). The geographical range of 
the ma8tt>dons included North America, Eu- 
rope, and Asia— one species, the Mastodon 
lonc/irostriSf having inhabited England, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. A specimen, 
almost entire, of the Mastodon turiocnsisy 
from the JPliocene deposits of Piedmont, 
measured 17 feet from the tusks to the 
tail; and an American specimen measured 
18 feet in length and 11 feet 5 inches in 
height. 

Masulipatam^ a town of India, Presi- 
dency of Madras, 220 miles N.n.e. from the 
city of that name, on a low flat on the Bay 
of Bengal, near one of the mouths of the 
Kistnak It consists of the pettah or na- 
tive town, the European quarter, and the 
fort, at some distance and now neglected. 
The town is a station of the (/hurch Mis- 
sionary Society, and there ana both Protes- 
tant and Roman (^atholic churches. The 
manufactures consist chiefly of cotton goods, 
plain or printed. Large ships cannot anchor 
within 5 miles of the shore. In 1864 a 
storm-wave swept over the town, and de- 
stroyed 80,000 lives. Pop. 39,507. 

BKatabe'leland, the land of the Matabele, 
a warlike Katflr race or people inhabiting 
part of South Africa between the Limpoix) 
and Zambesi, north of the Transvaal, into 
which they removed from Natal in 1827 
under their chief Moselikatse. This terri- 
tory forms part of what is now officially 
known as Southern Rhodesia ; accordingly 
it is under the administration of the BritiHh 
South Africa Company, which had to put 
down a serious rebellion in 1896. Besides 
the Matabele there dwell here also numbers 
of the Mashonas. The country is traversed 
by ranges of hills — the Matoppo Hills 
being the chief — and numerous streams, 
has good pasture, and is believed to be rich 
in gold. It is now being rapidly settled 
and developed. Bulawayo is the capital. 

Uatamoi rot, a town of Mexico, dep. 
Tamaulipas, on the Rio Grande del Norte, 
about 10 miles above its mouth in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Pop. 12,000. 

Hataa^iaa, a seaport on the north west 
coast of Cuba, 52 miles east of Havana, 
with one of the largest, safest, and most 
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convenient harbours in America. It has 
considerable commerce, exporting sugar, 
molasses, and coffee, and ranking in impor- 
tance next to Havana. Pop. aWt 40,000. 

Matapan', Cape (anciently TVmdrtim 
Promentortum^ the most southern ex- 
tremis of the Morea, Greece, and of East- 
ern Europe. It terminates in a high, 
steep, pyramidal point, at the base of 
which is a volcanic cavern. Upon its sum- 
mit are the ruins of a temple, probably of 
Poseidon, 

Mataro', a town of Spain, in Catalonia, 
on the Mediterranean, 19 miles north-east 
of Barcelona. It has manufactures of linen, 
cotton, and woollen goods, soap, &;o. ; and a 
considerable trade. Pop. 19,918. 

Matches, in the most common sense of 
the term, are splints or small slips of wood, 
one end of which is dipped into a composi- 
tion that ignites by friction or other means. 
One of the first forma of this article was the 
brimstone match, which was a thin strip of 
resinous or dry pinewood with f)olnted ends 
dipped in sulphur, which were lighted with 
tinuer ignited by a flint and steel. I'he luoifer- 
match was introduced in 1827, the inflam- 
mable substance being a mixture of chlorate 
of potash and sulphide of antimony, applied 
to the match, which had been previously 
dip|)od into melted sulphur. The matches 
were ignited by being drawn smartly through 
a piece of folded sand-paper. This was suc- 
ceeded after a few years by the Congreve 
match, in which phosphorus was substituted 
for the sulphide of antimony. Many im- 
provements have since been made both in 
the composition of the igniting materials 
and in the processes of manufacture. Sul- 
phur, owing to its offensive smell, is now 
commonly discarded in favour of paraffin. 
The igniting comjiosition is essentially an 
emulsion of phosphorus in a solution of 
gum or glue, combined with a quantity of 
chlorate of potash, red lead, or nitrate of 
lead, to increase the combustibility, and 
some colouring matter as cinnabar, smalt, 
&c. The use of common phosphorus has 
led to many accidental deaths and even to 
wilful poisoning. The operatives, also, who 
are exited to the phospboric fumes during 
the process of manufacture, are subject to 
an insidious disease (necrosis) which fre- 
quently proves fatal Fortunately all risks 
whatever may be avoided by the use of 
amorphous phosphorus, which is au efficient 
substitute, and entirely innocuous.— 
maUhet were invented in Sweden in 1855 | 
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and are now extensively used. In the 
safety - ihatch the composition is divided 
between the match and the friction paper 
attached to the box, so that the match can 
only be lighted in ordinary circumstances 
by being rubbed on the prepared paper. 
The compound put on the match consists 
of chlorate and bichromate of potash, red- 
lead, and sulphide of antimony, while the 
friction paper is coated with a mixture of 
amorphous phosphorus and sulphide of 
antimony. — Ventas are a kind of matches 
made of a wick of fine cotton threads coated 
with stearine and paraffin, smoothed and 
rounded by being drawn through a metal 
plate pierced with circular holes of the 
desired size; the wick is then cut into vesta 
lengths, which are tipped with the ordinary 
igniting composition . — Fusees are made of 
a thick spongy paper soaked in a solution of 
nitre and bichromate of potash, and tipped 
with the usual ingredients. — Vesuvians are 
round matches of wood having a large head 
at each end made of a mixture of charcoal, 
nitre, &c., and tipped with the ordinary 
igniting composition. 

Matchlock, an old fonn of musket fired 
by means of a match. They were invented 
in the first half of the 15th century, and 
were succeeded by the ar(j[uebus. See Mus- 
quet. 

Mate, in the mercantile navy, the officer 
who acts as the deputy of the master, tak- 
ing his place during his absence. They are 
of four grades -- first, second, third, and 
fourth mate; small ships, however, carry 
often but one or two at most. Certificates 
of competency in each grade are granted 
by the local marine boards of the various 
British i)ort8 upon the applicant passing a 
satisfactory examination. These may be 
cancelled or suspended on account of negli- 
gence, misconduct, or proof of incompetence. 
In the royal navy the term mate is now 
limited to the assistants of certain warrant, 
officers, as boatswain’s mate, gunner's mate, 
&c. 

Mat^ (ma'ta), the plant that yields Para- 
guay tea, the Ilex Pura<juai/ens{sy a kind 
of holly, natural order Atmifoliacese. It 
has smooth, ovate - lanceolate, unecjually 
serrated leaves, much branched racemes of 
flowers, the subdivisions of which are some- 
what unbellate. In Brazil and other parts 
of South America the leaves are extensively 
used as a substitute for tea, the name Mat^ 
having been transferred to the plant from 
the gourd or calabash in which the leaves are 
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infused. Boiling water is poured upon the 
powdered leaves, thenalumpof burned sugar 
and sometimes a few drops of lemon juice 
are added. Usually the infusion is sucked 
through a tube, sometimes of silver, having 
a perforated bulb to act as a strainer at the 
lower end. It contains theine, and acts as a 
slight aperient and diuretic. 

Mate'ra, a town of South Italy, province 
of Potenza. It is the residence of an arch- 
bishop, and has a cathedral and three con- 
vents. Pop. 15,700. 

Materialism, in philosophy, that system 
which denies the existence of a spiritual 
or immaterial principle in man, called the 
mind or soul, distinct from matter; or in a 
more extended sense, the doctrine that is 
founded on the hypothesis that all existence 
(including, of course, the conscious subject) 
may be resolved into a modification of 
matter. 

Mate'ria Medlca, the collective name 
given to the materials with which physicians 
attempt to cure or alleviate the numerous 
diseases of the human body, and which 
comprehend a great variety of substances 
taken from the mineral, animal, and vege- 
table kingdoms — such as mercury, antimony, 
arsenic, and zinc, from amongst the metallic 
bodies; sulphur, lime, soda, nitre, magnesia, 
borax, and several salts, from amongst the 
other minerals ; and some 200 substances 
belonging to the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. 

Mathematics is the science in which 
known relations between magnitudes are 
subjected to certain processes which enable 
other relations to be deduced. Mathema- 
tical principles which are deduced from 
axioms with the help of certain definitions 
belong to jmre mathematics, and those 
which have been deduced with the helj) of 
pure mathematics from certain simple phy- 
sical laws, belong to mixed mathematics. 
Arithmetic, geometry, algebra, plane and 
spherical trigonometry, analytical or co- 
ordinate geometry, the differential and in- 
tegral cidculus, ([uateruions, the calculus of 
finite differences, &c., are departments of 
pure mathematics; the dynamics of rigid 
bodies and the application of its principles 
in astronomy and in investigating the actions 
of forces on ordinary matter, acoustics, the 
undulatory theory of light, optics, thermo- 
dynamics, electricity and magnetism, &c., 
are departments of mixed mathematics. 
See Algebra^ Arithmetic^ Dynamics^ Oeo- 
metryt &c. 
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Mather, Cotton, D.D., Ajnerican writer, 
the eldest son of Increase, bom in Boston 
1663. He graduated at Harvard College in 
1678, and in 1684 was ordained minister 
in Boston, as colleague of his father. He 
strove to maintain the ascendency which 
had formerly belonged to the New England 
clergy in civil affairs, but which wjis then 
on the decline. In 1685 he published his 
Memorable Providences relating to Witch- 
craft and Possessions, which was used as an 
authority in the persecution and condem- 
nation of nineteen victims burned for witch- 
craft at Salem in 1692. Ho died in 1728 
with the reputation of having been the 
greatest scholar and author that America 
had then produced, his publications, some 
of huge dimensions, amounting to 382. (Cre- 
dulity, pedantry, quaintness, ect^entricity 
are blended in most of his works with great 
erudition. His largest and most celebrated 
work is his IVlagnalia Christi Americana, or 
the Ecclesiastical History of New England 
from 1625 to 1698. His Life was written 
by his son and successor, Samuel Mather, 
D.l)., also a learned divine and author. 

Mather, Inokeahe, D.l)., one of the early 
presidents of Harvard College, was born at 
Dorchester, MassachusettH, 1639; graduated 
at Harvard in 1656; ordained a minister in 
1661; president of Harvard (College from 
1685 to 1701. When King Charles II. 
signified his wish that the charter of Mas- 
sachusetts should be resigned into his hands, 
in 1683, Dr. Mather contended against a 
compliance. In 1688 he was deputed to 
England, as agent of the province, to pro- 
cure redress of grievances. He held confer- 
ences with King James II., and with William 
and Mary, and in 1692 returned to Boston 
with a new charter from the Crown, sett- 
ling the government of the province. He 
died at Boston in 1723. His [)ublication8 
were 92 in number, of which his essay for 
the recording of Illustrious Providences 
(1684) is one of the chief. His book to 
prove that the devil might appear in the 
shape of an innocent man, enabled many 
convicted of witchcraft to escape death. 

Mathew, Eev. Theobald, popularly 
known as Father Mathew^ Irish apostle of 
temperance, was born in 1790, studied at 
Maynooth, and was ordained a priest in 
1814. Shortly afterwards he was appointed 
to a missionary charge at Cork, and es- 
tablished a society, on the model of those 
of Si Vincent de Paul, for visiting the sick 
and distressed. A more extended under- 
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taking was the celebrated temperance cru- 
sade, which was so successful that in a few 
months he had 150,000 converts in county 
Cork alone. A similar success attended 
his work in many Irish and English towns, 
and in recognition of this a civil list pen- 
sion of £300 was bestowed on him. He 
died in 1856. 

Mathews, Charles, an eminent English 
comedian, born in London 1776, son of a 
bookseller. H e made his debut at Richmond 
in 1793, and after ten years’ acting in the pro- 
vinces made his first appearance in London at 
the Haymarket Theatre in 1 803. After play- 
ing with success at the Drury Ijane, Lyceum, 
Haymarket, Co vent Garden, and various 
provincial theatres, he instituted, in 1818, a 
species of entertainment in the form of a 
monologue, which, under the title Mathews 
at Home, for five successive seasons drew 
crowded audiences to the English Opera 
House. In 1822 he played in America, 
and on his return in 1823 produced his 
Trip to America, which was as favourably 
received as his At Home. Ho continued 
both entertainments for upwards of ten 
years, appearing at intervals in thc' regular 
drama. In 1834 he was again enthusiasti- 
cally received in America, but was taken 
ill on the return voyage, and died at ny- 
mouth in 1835. His powers of mimicry 
have perhaps never been surpjissed on the 
stage, while his personal (|ualitieH won him 
the friendship of ( Vderidge, Ijamb,and many 
other eminent men. — His son (Jhahlkh 
Jamk.h (born 1803, died 1878) long held a 
prominent place as a light comedian. Ori- 
ginally intended for an architect, his strong 
dramatic instinct led him to abandon that 
profession, and he made his fiiut appearance 
on the stage at the Adcl[)hi, London, in 1835. 
His first wife was Madame Vestris, the cele- 
brated actress. In his sixty-sixth year he 
made a tour of the world, gaining every- 
where great applause for the grace and 
finish and exquisite humour of his acting. 

Mathura (mat-hu-rii'). See Muttra. 

Matlock, a town of England, in Derby- 
shire, on the Derwent, 17 miles north-west 
of Derby, with lead-mines which employ a 
number of the inhabitants. Bop. 5980.— 
The village of Matlock-Bath, about a mile 
and a half distant, is a much -frequented 
watering-place, its medicinal springs being 
efficacious in bilious and rheumatic cases, 
gout, incipient consumption, &c. Pop. 1846. 

Matrica'ria, a genus of plants of the nat. 
order Compositse. See Chomomile. 
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Matrix., in mining and geology, the rock 
or main substance in which any acddentai 
crystal, mineral, or fossil is emliedded. 

IffatsyB, Mbtsyb, or Mabsyb, Quinten, 
Flemish painter, was bom at Antwerp before 
1460, and died there between July 18 and 
Sept. 16, 1530. He became a member of the 
Antwerp guild in 1491, and was a friend of 
Erasmus and Dtirer. He was twice married, 
in 1480 and 1509, but the story of his having 
left the occupation of blacksmith to become 
a painter, and so win a painter’s daughter, is 
very doubtful. He painted chiefly life-size 
figures, which are much admired for their 
clear flesh tints and careful execution |fener- 
ally. Among his chief works are: a Tnptych 
with Pietk (1508-11, at Antwerp), The 
Money-changer and hi8Wife{1518, Louvre), 
Christ and the Virgin (National Gallery), 
Advocate and Clients (Dresden), &c. 

Matter, that which occupies space, and 
through which force is manifested. It is 
also that which makes itself known to us by 
our bodily senses, though there is believed 
to exist one kind of matter at least which 
is too subtle to be perceived by the senses, 
namely, the intermolecular and interstellar 
ether. Roughly speaking, matter exists in 
one of three states, solid, liquid, or gaseous, 
but these are not marked off by any dis- 
tinct line. Matter is commonly regarded 
as the antithesis of mind. 

Matterhorn. See Cervin. 

Matthew, St., evangelist and apostle, son 
of Alpheus; previous to his call a publican 
or officer of the Roman customs, and, ac- 
cording to tradition, a native of Nazareth. 
After the ascension of Christ we find him 
at Jerusalem with the other apostles, but 
this is the last notice of him in Scripture. 
Tradition represents him as preaching fifteen 
years in Jerusalem, then visiting the Ethi- 
opians, Macedonian8,Per8ian8, Syrians, &c., 
and finally suffering martyrdom in Persia. 
His Gospel haa been supposed by some critics 
to have been originally written in Hebrew, 
or rather Aramaic, but it is only found in 
Greek. The chief aim of this Gospel is 
evidently to prove the Messianic character 
of Jesus. See OospeL 

Matthew of Westminster, the name of 
the fictitious author of a chronicle entitled 
Flores Historiarum, written or compiled in 
the 14th oentuiy by monks of St. Albans 
and Westminster. Luard’s edition of 1890 
(3 vols.) is the most imnortant, and in it the 
true character of the cnronicle, which ends 
with 1826, was first established. 


Matthi'as Corvi'nus, King of Hungary, 
second son of John Hunniades. The ene- 
mies of his father kept him imprisoned in 
Bohemia, but in 1458, at the age of sixteen 
years, he was called to the throne of Hun- 
gary. He maintained his position against 
Frederick III., repelled the invading Turks, 
and between 1468 and 1478, conquered 
Silesia, Moravia, and Lusatia; he was also 
victorious over the Poles, and took the 
greater part of Austria, including Vienna, 
from Frederick, and held all his extensive 
conquests till Ms death. He encouraged 
science and scholarship, and collected a 
great library (afterwards destroyed by the 
Turks) at Buda. He died in 1490. 

Matto-Grosso (Great Forest), the most 
western and second largest of the states of 
Brazil, bordering on Paraguay and Bolivia ; 
area, 532,446 square miles. The dense for- 
ests which cover a great part of the surface 
abound with inexhaustible supplies of the 
finest timber, and yield valuable gums, bal- 
sams, and medicinal plants. Gold, diamonds, 
and other gems are obtained. Little of the 
soil is as yet under cultivation. Pop. (ex- 
clusive of Indians), 92,827. 

Maubeuge (m6-be«zh), a fortified town 
of France, department Du Nord, on the 
Sambre, 47 miles south-east of Lille. Pop. 
12,970. 

Maui, one of the Sandwich Islands (which 
see). 

Maulmain. See Moulmein. 

Mauna Loa, a celebrated volcano in the 
Sandwich Islands near the centre of Hawaii, 
height 13,600 feet. 

Maund, an East Indian weight var3ring 
greatly in different places. In Bengal it is 
80 lbs., in Bombay 28, in Madras 25. 

Maundy -Thursday, the Thursday in 
the Passion week. It used to be the cus- 
tom in England and other countries, and 
still is in Austria, for the sovereign to wash 
the feet of a certain number of poor persons, 
and make them presents on this day; and 
in Rome the pope washes the feet of some 
of the bishops. The ceremony commemo- 
rates Christ’s washing of the apostles’ feet. 

Maupertuis (m6-par-tw§), Pierre Louib 
Moreau de, French mathematician and 
philosopher, at St. Malo in 1698. After 
four years’ service in the army, he was in 
1723 received into the Academy of Sciences. 
He then visited England and Switzer- 
land, and became a pupil of Newton. In 
1786 he conducted a scientific expedition to 
Lapland for the purpose of measuring an 
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arc of the meridian. In 1740 he accepted 
an invitation from the Xing of Prussia to 
settle at Berlin, where, in 1746, he waa 
declared president of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. He died at Basel in 1759. 

Maura, Santa. See Leucadia, 

Maurepas (mor-pa), J ian Fr^idAbio Ph6- 
LiPPKAUX, Count de, French statesman, 
born in 1701. At the age of twenty- three 
years he became minister (by inheritance) 
of the French marine. An epigram on Ma- 
dame de Pompadour led to his banishment 
from the court in 1749, but Louis XVI. re- 
called him in 1774, and placed him at the 
head of bis ministry, and he retained the 
confidence of the king till his death in 1781. 
The restoration of the parliaments was the 
principal measure of his later ministry. 

Maurice, of Saxony, Count, See Saxe. 

Maurice, John Frederick Denison, an 
Anglican divine and prominent leader of 
the Broad Church party, son of a Unitarian 
minister, was born, in 1805, at Normanston, 
Suffolk. In 1823 he entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he declined a fellow- 
ship on the ground that be could not sign 
the Thirty-nine Articles. In 1 828 he settled 
in London, and applied himself to literature, 
bis first work of any extent being Eustace 
(Conyers, a novel (1834). He also contri- 
buted, along with John Sterling, to the 
A thenseum, then recently started. A change 
in his religious sentiments, however, induced 
him to become a clergyman of the Church 
of England (1835), and in 1836 be was ap- 
pointed chaplain to Guy’s Hospital, a post 
which he kept for ten years. In 1840 he 
became professor of modem history and 
English literature in King’s College, Lon- 
don, and in 1846 professor of ecclesiastical 
history, but in 1853 the publication by him 
of an essay on future punishment, necessi- 
tated his resignation of both chairs. In 
1854 he founded the first working-man’s 
college in London, of which he became prin- 
cipal. In 1860 he was appointed perpetual 
curate of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, Caven- 
dish Square, and in 1866 professor of moral 
philosophy at Cambridge, a position which 
he held until his death in 1872. Besides 
the books above mentioned, he published 
several volumes of sermons, and treatises on 
the History of Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy, the Religions of the World, the 
Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament, 
Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Kingdom of Christ, the Doctrine 
of Sacrifice, Lectures on the EcdesiaBtical 
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History of the First and Second Centuries, 
&c. 

Maurice of Nassau, Prince of Orange, 
stadtholder of the Netherlands, the youngest 
son of William the Silent, was born 1567. 
He was elected stadtholder of the provinces 
of Zeeland and Holland on the assassination 
of his father in 1585, and subsequently of 
Utrecht, Overyssel, and Gelderland; and as 
commander of the army of the Netherlands 
he carried on war against the Spaniards 
with extraordinary success, driving them 
entirely out of the United Provinces. Pre- 
vious to the truce of twelve years, con- 
cluded in 1609, when Spain was compelled 
to acknowledge the United Provinces as 
a free republic, about forty towns and 
several fortresses had fallen into his hands. 
He had defeated the Spaniards in three 
pitched battles, besides the naval victories 
which were gained by the vice-admirals of 
the republic on the coasts of Spain and 
Flanders. In 1621 the war with Spain was 
renewed, but the superior force under Spinola 
compelled Maurice to act upon the defensive 
only. He died at the Hague in 1 625, and was 
succeeded by his brother Frederick Henry. 

Mauricius, Flavius Tiberius, one of the 
greatest Byzantine emperors, was bom about 
539 A.D. He distinguished himself in war 
against the Persians, obtaining by his com- 
plete victory over them in 581, the honour 
of a triumph at Constantinople. On the 
death of the Emperor Tiberius, whose 
daughter he had married, he ascended the 
throne (582). The war with the Persians 
continued with varying success, but was 
brought to a close in 591 by the appeal 
of the Persian king, Chosroes, to the By- 
zantines for aid against a rebel general. 
A defeat of the Byzantines by the Avars, 
and the massacre of the Byzantine prisoners, 
whom Mauricius declined to ransom, led to 
a revolt of his troops on the Danube. They 
marched on Constantinople under Phocas, 
who was proclaimed emperor (602), and 
Mauricius was seized and executed in 603. 

Mauritania, or Mauretania, the ancient 
name of the north-western portion of Africa, 
corresponding in its area to the present 
Marocco and the western part of Algeria. 
The ancient boundary of Mauritania on the 
south was the Atlas. In a.d. 40 it became 
a Roman province. From 429 to 534 a.d. 
it was held by the Vandals, and in 650 A.D. 
it was conquered by the Arabs. 

Itouritia (or Buriti) Palm ( Memritia 
vinifira\ called also the Brazilian wine 
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balm, one of the tallest of the palms, rising 
to a height of 100-150 feet with a diameter 
of only 2 feet, and bearing an imposing 
crown of immense fan-shaped leaves with 
long foot-stalks. It grows in marshy spots. 
From the juice of the stem and of the fruit 
a sweet vinous liquor is prepared. I'he 
fruit is of the size of a hen’s egg. To the 
same genus belongs the fan -palm of the 
Orinoco {M. flexuom)^ which furnishes the 
Guarani Indians with all the necessaries of 
life. 

Mauritius, or Ihle of Fhance, an island 
in the Indian Ocean, a colony of Great 
Britain, 400 miles east from Madagascar; 
area, 705 sq. rn. It is of an oval form, about 
40 miles long from north-east to south-west, 
and 26 miles in breadth, and issurrounded by 
coral-reefs. It is composed chiefly of rugged 
and irregular mountains, the highest, the 
Montague de la Rivihre Noire, 2700 feet, and 
the isolated rock Peter Botte, 2600 feet. 
Between the mountains, however, and along 
the coast, there are large and fertile plains 
and valleys, having a rich soil of black vege- 
table mould or stiff clay. The climate is 
pleasant during the cool season, but oppres- 
sively hot in summer, and the island is 
occasionally visited by severe epidemics. 
In its vegetation Mauritius resembles the 
Cape in the number of succulent plants, 
cactuses, spurges, and aloes. The principal 
objects of cultivation are sugar, rice, maize, 
cotton, coffee, manioc, and vegetables. The 
exports include sugar (much the largest), 
rum, vanilla, aloe fibre, cocoa-nut oil. The 
imports consist of rice, wheat, cattle, cotton 
goods, haberdashery, hardware, &c. The 
exports and imports are each valued at over 
£2,000,000 annually; the revenue is about 
£700,000. The government is vested in 
a lieutenant-governor and legislative coun- 
cil. The island has two railways crossing 
it, in all 105 miles. Mauritius was dis- 
covered in 1506 by the Portuguese. Tlie 
Dutch took possession of it in 1598, and 
named it after Prince Maurice. It eventu- 
ally fell into the hands of the French, from 
whom it was captured by the British in 
1810, and definitively ceded to them in 1S15. 
The principal towns are Port Louis and 
Mah6bourg. Pop. 371,055, two-thirds of 
whom were originally coolies imported to 
work the sugar estates. 

Maury, Matthew Fontaine, LIj.D., 
American naval oflScer and hydrographer, 
was born in Virginia, 1807, and entered the 
United States navy in 1824. In 1839 he 
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w^as lamed by an accident, and quitted 
active service afloat for scientific work at 
the Washington Observatory. He wrote 
valuable papers on the Gulf Stream, ocean 
currents, great circle sailing, &c., and his 
I^hysical Geography of the Sea, published in 
1856, gave him a wide reputation. In 1861 
he resigned his appointment at the Washing- 
ton Observatory and entered the Confederate 
service, in which he obtained the rank of 
commodore. After the termination of the 
war he went to Mexico, Russia, and Eng- 
land, and in 1868 became professor of phy- 
sics in the Virginia Military Institute. He 
died in 1873. 

Mausole'um (Greek, mausoleion)^ a sepul- 
chral monument, so named from Mausolus, 
a king of Caria, to whom his wife Artemisia 
erected a monument which became so famous 
as to be esteemed the seventh wonder of the 
world, and to give a generic name to all 
superb sepulchres. From Pliny we learn 
that its height was 140 feet. In modem 
times the term is applied generally to a se- 
pulchral edifice erected for the reception of 
a monument, or to contain tombs. 

Mauvaises Terres, ‘bad lands,’ the name 
given to desolate tracts of land in various 
parts of the western states of North America,* 
more es[)ecially to a barren region in S. 
Ilakota along the V'hite River, an affluent 
of the Missouri. 

Mauve, a beautiful purple dye obtained 
from aniline, used for dyeing silks, &c. In 
silk and wool the colours are permanent 
without the use of mordants. 

Mavis. See Thrush. 

Mavrocorda'to, Alexander, Prince, a 
Greek politician and di[)lomatist, born at 
Constantinople 1791, died 1865. He took 
part in the Greek movement for freedom 
(1821); prepared the declaration of inde- 
pendence; became president of the Executive 
Council; and successfully defended Misso- 
longhi (1822). When Otho w'as placed on 
the Greek throne by the European powers 
Mavrocordato became his financial minister, 
andhe was afterwards ambassador to Munich, 
London, and T^erlin. During the insurrec- 
tion of 1843-44 he was president of the Con- 
stitutional Assembly, and at the outbreak 
of the Crimean war he became head of the 
Greek government. 

Maxen'tius, M. Aurelius Valerius, a 
Roman emperor, 306-312, A.D., son of Maxi- 
mianus, and son-in-law of Galerius, whom 
he deposed. He reigned along with his 
father for a short time; was defeated by 
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Constantine in 312, and in the retreat 
drowned in the Tiber. 

Maxilla (Latin, rnaxillHj a jaw), the term 
applied in comparative anatomy to the 
upper jaw-bones of Vertebrates, in contra- 
distinction to the mandible or lower jaw; 
and in Invertebrata to the second or lesser 
pair or pairs of jaws. Thus in insects, 
spiders, crustaceans, &c., the maxillse form 
definite and important organs in the tritura- 
tion and division of food. 

Maximia'nus, IVIarous Aurklius Valer- 
ius Herculius, a Roman emperor, who be- 
came colleague of Diocletian in the empire 
286 A. I). He endeavoured to murder his 
rival Constantine, to whom he had given 
his daughter Faustina in marriage, and 
being frustrated by the fidelity of the 
latter, strangled himself 316. He was the 
father and contemporary of Maxentius. 

Maximilian I., Emperor «)f Germany, son 
of the Emperor Frederick Til. and of Eleo- 
nora of Portugal, was born in 1 L5U; in 1486 
was elected king of the Romans, and emperor 
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in 1463. He first became an inde[)endent 
prijice by his marriage with Mary of Bur- 
gundy, the daughter of Charles the Bold, 
who was killed in 1477. This match in- 
volved him in a war with Louis XI., king 
of l^Vance, in whicli he was successful, though 
he was defeated at a later period by the 
Milanese. He died in 1519, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Charles V. See 
Germany. 

Maximilian II., FTmperor of Germany, 
born 1527, died 1576. He succeeded his 
father, F erdinand I,, in 1 564 ; was tolerant 
of the Reformation, but did nf)t join the 
Protestant church. 

Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, known 
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in his earlier life as Ferdinand Maximilian 
♦ losEPH, Archduke of Austria, bom at 
Vienna, 1832, was the younger brother of 
Francis Joseph I. of Austria. In 1863 he 
was induced by the Emperor Napoleon, and 
also by a deputation of Mexican notables, 
to accept the throne of Mexico. With this 
intention he entered Mexico in June, 1864. 
Maximilian was at first extremely popular; 
yet he failed to conciliate either the church 
party or the republicans, and the latter, 
under Juarez, rose in revolt. Having be- 
come involved in financial and political 
difficulties, Maximilian, with the approval 
of Napoleon, resolved to abdicate (1866), 
and he had proceeded to Orizalia when he 
was induced to return by the Conservative 
party in the state. The fighting which 
followed culminated in the capture and exe- 
cution of the emperor and two of his chief 
generals, 19th dune, 1867. 

Maximilian Joseph, King of Bavaria, 
born 1756, died 1825. He married his 
daughter to l^ugeno Beaubaniais, son of 
Napoleon’s wife JoBejduiie, and had his 
duchy raised to a kingdom in 1806. In 
1813 bo joined the league against France. 

Maximi'nus, Caium .Iuliuh Vruus, Ro- 
man emperor, the son of a peasant of 'I'hrace. 
He entered the Roman army under Sep- 
timus Soverus before 210, and gradually 
rose in rank until, on the death of Alex- 
ander Severus, be caused himself to be pro- 
claimed emperor, a.d. 235. He was suc- 
cessful iu bis German campaigns, but his 
acts of barbarity and tyranny provoked an 
insurrection, in the attempt to quell which 
he was assassinated by his own soldiery, a.d. 
238. The emperor is represented as being 
of immense stature and strength. 

Maximum is the greatest (juaritity or de- 
gree fixed, attainabie, or attained, in any 
given case os opi>o8ed to minimum^ the 
smallest. In mathematics and jjhysies 
maximum is used also for the value which 
a varying quantity has at the moment when 
it ceases to increase and begins to decrease. 

Maxwell, James Clerk, F.R.S., born at 
Kirkcudbright 1831, died 1879. He was 
educated at Edinburgh and Trinity College, 
C.’ambridge, where in 1854 he was second 
wrangler. He held the professorship of 
natural philosophy in Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, in 1856-60; afterwards the chair 
of physics and astronomy in King’s College, 
Liondon, 1860-68, and the professorship of 
physics in Cambridge from 1871 until his 
death. He published treatises on Electri- 
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city and The Theory of Heat, 

Matter and Motion, &c. 

Maxwell, Sib Wm. Stirling, Bart., 
bom 1818, died 1878. He was educated at 
Cambridge; travelled afterwards in France 
and Spain; entered parliament in 1852, and 
in 1876 was elected chancellor of Glasgow 
University. His best known works are 
Annals of the Artists in Spain (1848); The 
Cloister Life of Charles V. (1852); Velas- 
quez and his Works (1856); and a posthu- 
mous volume on Don John of Austria. 

May, fifth month in the year, but third 
in the old Roman calendar, has thirty-one 
days. The Romans regarded it as unlucky 
to contract marriages during its course — a 
superstition still prevalent in some parts of 
Europe. On the let of May the old Celtic 
peoples held a festival called Beltane (see 
Beltane). In former days out-door sports 
and pastimes on the first of May were very 
common, and are not yet entirely given up. 
They included the erection of a May-pole 
decorated with flowers and foliage, round 
which young men and maidens danced, one 
of the latter being chosen for her good looks 
as queen of the festival, or ‘ Queen of the 
May.’ 

May, Thomas Erskine, bom 1815, died 
1886. He became assistant librarian to the 
House of Commons in 1831; examiner of 
petitions 1846; assistant- clerk 1856; and 
clerk in 1871. He was created C.B. in 1860, 
and K.C.B. in 1866, He was the author 
of A Treatise on the Law, Privileges, Pro- 
ceedings, and Usage of Parliament (1844); 
The Constitutional History of England since 
the Accession of George III. (1760-1860); 
and a history of 
Democracy in Eu- 
rope (1877). He was 
latterly created Ba- 
ron Farnborough. 

Mayaguez (ma- 
ya'gwes), a seaport 
town on the west 
coast of the W. In- 
dian island of Puerto 
Rico. Pop. 16,187. 

May-apple, aplant, 

Podophyllum peltd- 
tum^ natural order 
Berberidacese (bar- 
berries). It is a na- 
tive of North Ame- 
rica, and its creeping root-stalk affords an 
active cathartic medicine known as podo- 
phyllin. The yellowish pulpy fruit, of the 


size of a pigeon’s egg, Is slightly acid, and 
is sometimes eaten. 

Mayas, a race of Indians inhabiting Yu- 
catan and the adjacent regions of Mexico 
and Central America, believed to be the 
descendants of those who built the great 
mined cities of these parts. 

Maybole, police burgh, Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, 49 miles s.s.w. by rail from Glasgow. 
It contains an old castle, at one time the 
town residence of the Ailsa family. Shoe- 
making is the chief industry, the factories 
employing over 1000 hands. Pop. 5892. 

Mayence (ma-yans). See Mainz. 

Mayenne (ma-yen), a department of north- 
western France, named from the small river 
Mayenne, which joins with the Sarthe to 
form the Maine; area, 1996 square miles. 
The surface is rather hilly or broken, but 
the soil is good and yields com, flax, hemp, 
apples, &c. Coal and slate are obtained in 
small quantities. Laval is the capital. Pop. 
313,103. 

Mayenne, a town of France, in the above 
department, on a river of same name, 17 
miles N.N.E. of Laval. Its principal edifices 
are two churches, a town-house, and a pic- 
turesque old castle. Pop. 9949. 

May-fly. See Ephemera, 

Mayhew, Henry, bom at London 1812, 
died 1886. He was educated at West- 
minster school; made a voyage to Calcutta 
on a ship of war; returned and entered the 
law office of his father; joined the literary 
profession as author of the farce The Wan- 
dering Minstrel; and started a comic paper 
called Figaro in London, which was suc- 
ceeded by Punch (1841), of which he was 
one of the promoters. He was a versatile 
writer of tales, farces, and humorous fictions, 
but his best known work is London Labour 
and the London Poor. — His brother Horace 
(1819-72) was on the Punch staff, and pub- 
lished several humorous works. Three 
other brothers, Thomas, Edward, and Au- 
gustus, were known in the literature of 
their day. 

Ma 3 mooth, market town, Kildare, Ire- 
land, 13 miles w.n.w. of Dublin. It has a 
Protestant and a Roman Catholic church, and 
the well-known college of St. Patrick (see 
next article). Pop. 968. 

Ma3niooth College, or St. Patrick’s Col- 
lege, the chief college of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Ireland, was founded in 1796 by 
an act of the Irish parliament, for the edu- 
cation of the Irish Roman Catholic clergy. 
The annual vote from the British parliament 
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for its maintenanoe was changed in 1845 to 
a pennanent endowment of £26,000, and 
a sum of £30,000 for new buildings 
granted, while this again was commuted % 
&e Irish Church Act (1869) for a slump 
sum of £372,276. All the students are 
destined for the priesthood, and all are 
resident within the building. The full 
curriculum is seven years, one of which is 
devoted to classics, two to philosophy, and 
the remaining four to theology and cognate 
subjects. The foundation consists of a presi- 
dent, vice-president, four deans, a bursar, 
twelve professors, a librarian, a lecturer on 
elocution, and an organist and lecturer on 
ecclesiastical music. The college buildings 
consist of an old and a new quadrangle, the 
latter a fine Gothic structure. 

Mayo, a western maritime county of Ire- 
land, in Connaught; area, 1,360,731 acres, 
of which about an eighth is under tillage. 
Its principal bays are Killala Bay, Broad- 
haven, Blacksod, and (^lew Bay, and its 
chief islands, Achill, Clare, Inishturk, and 
Innisbofiin. The county is in many parts 
extremely mountainous, its highest summit 
reaching 2680 feet. The principal river is 
the Moy, and the largest lakes are Conn and 
Mask, the latter only partly in the county. 
Iron ore abounds, but remains unwrought; 
there are several valuable slate-quarries. 
Oats form the chief crop; and barley, here, 
rye, potatoes, and turnips are grown; but 
pasturage is more attended to than tillage. 
The fisheries are ;)roductive. The county 
returns four members to parliament. Prin- 
cipal towns, Castlebar (the county town), 
Ballina, and Westport. Pop. (1901), 199, 166. 

Mayo, Richaud Southwell Bourke, 
SIXTH Earl of, born 1822; educated at Trin- 
ity College, Dublin; travelled in Russia and 
published the result in a work on St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow (1845); entered parlia- 
ment in 1847 under the title of Viscount 
Naas; was made chief secretary for Ireland 
under the Derby administrations (1852-68). 
He succeeded to the earldom in 1867, and 
was appointed viceroy of India by Mr. 
Disraeli in 1868. After a successful career 
in this capacity, he was assassinated at Port 
Blair in the .^damans by a Mohammedan 
convict in 1872, 

Mayor, the chief magistrate of a city or 
corporate town in England, Ireland, the 
Bntish colonies, and the United States; in 
Scotland called provost. The mayor is 
elected by the aldermen or councillors, and 
holds office for a year, but he may be re- 
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elected. The Mayors of Bondon, York, 
Dublin, and two or three other towns, are 
called ‘lord-mayor’; the Lord-mayor of 
London having also the title of ‘right 
honourable’, first allowed in 1354 by Ed- 
ward III, Mayors are ex officio justices of 
the peace during both their year of mayor- 
alty and the following one. 

Mayotte', or Matot'ta, an island in the 
Indian Ocean, one of the Comoros, at the 
north-east entrance of the Mozamhiciue 
Channel, and a French colony. It is about 
30 miles long by 20 miles broad, and some 
of its volcanic peaks are nearly 2000 ft. 
high. In the valleys the soil is fertile, and 
the chief exports are sugar and rum. Pop. 
18,000. 

May-weed, a British plant {AntMnm 
Cotufa)^ natural order (’ompositm. It is a 
troublesome weed in corn, and difficult to 
eradicate. It has daisy-like flowers, finely 
divided leaves, and an unpleasant smell, and 
sometimes blisters the hands of reapers. 

Mazamet (mji-za-ma), a town, France, 
department of Tarn, on the Arnette, 82 
miles 8.a.K. Alby. It has manufactures of 
coarse woollens, flannels, and moleskins. 
Pop. 10,939. 

Mazanderan, or Mazendekan, a province 
of Persia, bounded on the north by the 
Caspian. Along the Caspian Sea the land 
is flat and fertile, but southward it rises 
rapidly into the spurs of the Elbruz Moun- 
tains. Sugar-cane, rice, cotton, and mul- 
berry trees grow luxuriantly. The capital 
is Sari, and the population of the province 
is estimated at 300,000. 

Mazarin (ma-za-ran), Juleb, or Giulio 
Mazarini, first minister of Lotus XIV. and 
cardinal, an Italian by origin, born in 1602, 
died 1661. Ho was educated at Rome by 
the Jesuits, thence proceeded to the Uni- 
versity of Alcala in Spain; entered the 
pope’s military service, and distinguished 
himself by diplomatic ability, for which he 
was rewarded with two canonries, and the 
appointment of nuncio to the court of 
France (1634-36). Here he gained the 
favour of Richelieu; accepted service from 
the king, and became a naturalized citi- 
zen of France ; was made a cardinal in 
recognition of his diplomatic services in 
Savoy; and in 1642, when Richelieu died, 
Mazarin promptly succeeded him. On the 
death of Louis XIII. the queen, Anne of 
Austria, became regent for her young son, 
Louis XIV., and it was thought that 
Mazarin would be dismissed; but instead 
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he gained over the queen -regent, and made 
himself master of the nation. Two parties 
in the state rebelled against this usurpation 
of supreme power by the cardinal. The 
parliament of Paris denounced his increas- 
ing taxation, while the nobility dreaded his 
supremacy, and the combination f»f these 
malcontents resulted in the civil war of the 
Fronde (which see). As the immediate 
result of the conflict, Ma/.arin had to go 
into exile, but through means of intrigue 
he formed a powerful royal party in the 
state, gained (ieneral 'J’urenne to his cause, 
and finally returned to his position at court 
in 1653. During the succeeding eight 
years ho remained all-i)owerful in France; 
pursued the policy of Kichelieu in foreign 
affairs; made an alliance with Cromwell; 
brought the Khine provinces under the 
headship of France, and in the treaty 
of the Pyrenees humiliated Spain, and 
gained much of French Flanders. Just as 
his foreign policy was successful, so was his 
home policy disastrous. He did nothing 
for the people but increase their taxes to 
fill an impoverished exchecjuer. Yet when 
he died Mazarin left an enormous fortune 
to his nieces, whom he had married into 
the most powerful families of Italy and 
France. 

Mazarron (ma-thar-rdn'), a town of Sou- 
thern Spain, prov. Murcia, near the Medi- 
terranean, on which it has a harbour. Pop. 
17,017. 

Mazatlan', a seaport in Mexico, in the state 
of Sinaloa, at the entrance into the (iulf 
of California. It forms the outlet for the 
gold and silver of the neighbouring mines, 
and imports considerable (quantities of Eng- 
lish goods. Pop. 12,700. 

Mazep'pa, .J ohn, Hetman of the Cossacks, 
born about 1645. He became page to the 
King of Poland, and being detected in an 
intrigue with a Polish lady of high rank, 
Mazeppa was bound naked upon an un- 
tamed horse by her husband, and cast loo.9e. 
He was found and released by some pea- 
sants, and afterwards joined the Cossacks, 
where his skill, sagacity, and strength pro- 
cured him the position of hetman in 1687. 
He gained the confidence of Peter the 
Great, who made him prince of the Ukraine; 
but having entered into a treasonable in- 
trigue with Charles XII. he suffered defeat 
with the Swedish monarch at Pultawa, fled 
to Bender, and there died in 1709. He is 
the hero of a poem by Lord Byron, and a 
drama by Pushkin. 


Mazur'ka, or Mazour'ka, a lively Polish 
round dance in | or f time, and generally 
danced by four or eight pairs. It is quicker 
than the polonaise. The name is also ap- 
plied to the music. 

Mazzara (mat-sa'ra), a seaport and ca- 
thedral town of Sicily, on the south coast of 
the western extremity, surrounded by Moor- 
ish walls. Pop. 13^074. 

Mazzarino (mat-8a-re'no),atownof Sicily, 
prov. Caltanissetta. Pop. 12,964. 

Mazzini (mat-se'ne), Giuseppe, Italian 
patriot, bom at Genoa 1805, died at Pisa 
1872. His father was a physician and a pro- 
fessor in the university, and Mazzini studied 
with a view to follow this profession, but 
afterwards took a new bent and graduated 
(1826) in law. While he was an advocate 
he turned his attention to literature, his first 
significant essay being Dante’s Love of 
(’ountry. As his writings grew more dis- 
tinctly liberal in their politics the govern- 
ment suppressed the Indicatore Oenoveseand 
the Indicatore Livornese, the papers in which 
they appeared. He afterwards joined the 
(’arbonari, and was imprisoned in Savona 
for some months. On his release (1832) he 
was exiled to Marseilles, but he was com- 
j>elled by the French government to retire 
into Switzerland. During the following 
five years he planned and organized various 
unsuccessful revolutionary movements, un- 
til, in 1 837, he was expelled by the Swiss 
authorities and sought refuge in London. 
During the revolutionary movements of 
1848 he proceeded to Italy; served for a 
time uinler Garibaldi, and when the pope 
fled from Home he became president of its 
short-lived republic, made a heroic defence 
of the capital against the French, until com- 
pelled to surrender. From that time he 
continued to organize various risings in 
Italy, and the successful Sicilian expedition 
of Garibaldi in 1860 was due largely to his 
labours. When Italian unity was accom- 
plished under a monarchy Mazzini accepted 
the results with reserve. 'J’he latter part 
of his life was spent chiefly between London 
and Lugano. He was buried at Genoa. 

Mazzola (mat-sola), or Mazzuoli (mat-su- 
ole), Girolamo Francesco Maria (called II 
ParmiylanOf the Parmesan), a painter of the 
Lombard school, born at Parma 1 503, died 
1540. His earliest works were in the stylo 
of Correggio, but in his twentieth year he 
went to Rome, where he came under the in- 
fluence of Raphael and Michael Angelo, and 
was patronized by Clement VII. After the 
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sack of Kome in 1527 he went to Bologna. 
His paintings are numerous, both fresco and 
easel, among the best known being the 
Virgin and Child with Saints, of which 
there are several repetitions, Vision of St. 
Jerome, Cupid making a Bow, Baptism of 
Christ, Moses breaking the Tables of the 
Law (fresco), &c. He was the earliest Italian 
etcher, and ^aany of his engravings yet 
exist. 

Mead, a fermented liquor made from 
honey and water, and generally flavoured 
with spices. 

Meadow-grass, the common name of seve- 
ral British grasses of the genus Poa. The 
P. pratcnms^ or smooth meadow-grass, is one 
of the most common of agricultural grasses. 

Meadow-sweet, a well-known handsome 
British plant, Spiraea Ulmaria, nat. order 
Rosacejo. It grows by the sides of streams 
and in damp places, has pinnate leaves, and 
stems two feet high bearing corymbs of white 
fragrant flowers. A decoction of it with 
copperas is used in the Hebrides for dyeing 
black. The root has been used as a tonic. 
It is also called Qitecn of the Mrndow. 

Meadville, a town of the United States, 
in the north-west of Pennsylvania, the seat 
of Allegheny C\)llege (Methodist Episcopal) 
and a Unitarian theological school. Pop. 
10,291. 

Meal-worm, the larva of a beetle {Tcne- 
brio moliior)f which infests granaries, corn- 
mills, bake-houses, &c., and is very injurious 
to flour, meal, and the like. 

Mean, in mathematics, a quantity having 
a value intermediate between those of two 
other ijuantities. The arithmetical mean 
between two quantities is equal to half their 
sum; the geometrical mean to the square- 
root of their product; and the harmonic mean 
to twice their product divided by their sum. 
Meanee. See Miani. 

Meams, The. See Kincardineshire. 

Measles, also called Rube'ola, an acute 
infectious fever, chiefly affecting children. 
In a period of from ten to fourteen days 
after contagion symptoms of the disease 
begin to appear in sneezing, watering of 
the eyes, hoarseness, a hard cough, and 
high temperature. On the fourth day of 
the fever a rash appears in blotches, cres- 
centic in form, first upon the temples, and 
gradually extends over the whole surface 
of the body. It begins to fade about the 
seventh day. The complications most to 
be dreaded are inflammations of the mu- 
cous membranes of the eye and chest. The 
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treatment consists in keeping the patient 
confined to bed in n warm room, relieving 
the chest by hot bathing or warm packing, 
and preventing constipation. During con- 
valescence give good nourishing food. 

Measures. See Weights and Measures. 

Meath (m6th), a county of Ireland, pro- 
vince of Leinster, abutting on the Irish Sea; 
area, 679,861 acres. Its coast-line of 7 miles 
is low and sandy; there is no good luir- 
bour; the surface is generally level; aiul the 
principal rivers are the Boyne and the Black- 
water. The land is mostly laid out in grass, 
Some coarse linens are manufactured, and 
there are one or two woollen factories. The 
county returns two members to parliament. 
Principal towns, Navan and Kells. Meath 
contains the royal seat, ‘Tara of the kings,’ 
the scene of St. Patrick’s first preaching of 
Christianity. Pop. (1901), 67,463. 

Meaux (mo), a town of France, department 
Seine-et-Marne, on the Marne, *24 miles 
E.N.E. of Paris, It has a fine Cothic cathe- 
dral, an episcopal palace, town-house, col- 
lege, diocesan seminary, kc. Pop. 12,291. 

Mecca, or Mekka, a city of Arabia, about 
60 miles from »Iidda, its port on the Red 
Sea, and the birth-place of Mohammed, con- 
seipiently the holiest city of the Moham- 
medan world. It stands in a narrow sandy 
valley, inclosed by sterile hills, and is ill- 
supplied with water. In its centre is the 
Beitu-’llah (house of Cod), or Kl-Haram 
(the inviolable) — the great mosque inclos- 
ing the Kaaba, occu])ying a sipiare divid- 
ing the u])per from the lower town. The 
city is annually filled at the time of the 
Hajj or pilgrimage to the Kaaba (which 
see), when apartments in almost every house 
are hired to strangers, ‘bhis pilgrimage, 
enjoined by Mohammed on all his fol- 
lowers, is the sole foundation of Mec^ca’s 
fame, and the only source of its wealth and 
occupation. A number of the inhabitants 
claim to be Sherifs, or direct descendants of 
Mohamme{l, and the city is under a grand 
Sherif, It is dangerous for an infidel to 
visit Mecca, but R. F. Burton visited it in 
disguise in 1853. The pop. is estimated at 
60,000, with the periodical addition of from 
100,000 to 150,000 pilgrims. 

M^chain (ma-shan), Pierre Franvoib 
AKDRjfe, French astronomer, bom 1744, died 
1804. His name is notably connected with 
the measurement of a degree of the meridian 
in order to get a natural basis for the new 
French decimal system of weights and mea- 
sures. 
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Mechanical Powers, the simple instru- 
ments or elemente of which every machine, 
however complicated, must ^ constructed; 
they are the lever, the wheel and axle, the 
pulley, the inclined plane, the wedge, and 
the screw. See those terms. 

Mechanics, the term originally used to 
denote the general principles involved in 
the construction of machinery. Latterly 
the term became divorced from all direct 
connection with practical applications, and 
dealt entirely with abstract questions in 
which the laws of force and motion were 
involved. In this sense mechanics is usually 
divided into dynamics^ which treats of mov- 
ing bodies and the forces which produce 
their motion; and staiics^ which treats of 
forces compelling bodies to remain at rest. 
See Dynamics^ Statics. 

Mechitarists (me-kit'a-rists), a society or 
sect of Armenian Christians acknowledging 
the authority of the pope, but retaining their 
own ritual with a few alterations. They 
have printed the best editions of Armenian 
classics. The name originated from Mechi- 
tar Da Petro, who founded a religious society 
at Constantinople for the purpose of dis- 
seminating a knowledge of the old Arme- 
nian language and literature. 

Mechlin (mek'lin; French, Malines', Flem- 
mish, Mechelen)^ a town of Belgium, on the 
Dyle, in the province and 14 miles s.s.e. of 
Antwerp. Its principal edifices are its ca- 
thedral, an ancient Gothic structure, the 
church of Notre Dame, the church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and the archbishop’s 
palace. The manufactures consist of the 
famous Mechlin lace, felt and straw hats, 
woollen stuffs, &c. Pop. 63,369. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin, a grand-duchy 
of the German Empire; bounded on the 
north by the Baltic Sea, elsewhere chiefly 
by Prussia and Mecklenburg-Strelitz; area, 
4847 square miles; capital, Schwerin (pop. 
38,672). The surface is flat, except where 
a ridges of low hills forms the watershed be- 
tween the Elbe and the Baltic. The sea- 
coast is indented by several inlets, and lakes 
are very numerous. The streams flow partly 
to the Elbe, partly to the Baltic. The chief 
products are com, pease, beans, potatoes, 
beet, and tura^. Both horses and cattle 
are exported. Distilling is largly carried on. 
The government is intimately connected with 
that of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Each duchy 
has a separate le^slative body, but both 
meet annually, ana legislate for the whole 
of Mecklenburg. Pop. 607,835* 


Mecklenburg-Strelitz, a grand-duchy of 
the German Empire; capital, Neu-Strelitz 
(pop. 11,340). It consists of two larger and 
several smaller districts; the former sepa- 
rated by the interposition of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, and the latter existing in separate 
patches. The whole area is estimated at 
1052 square miles. The physical features 
and general character of this duchy are 
similar to those of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
(which see). Pop. 102,628. 

Meconlc Acid, an acid with which mor- 
phia is combined in opium. When pure, 
meconic acid (C? H 4 O 7 ) forms small white 
crystals. Its aqueous solution forms a deep 
red colour with the persalts of iron, which 
therefore are good tests for it. 

Medallion, a term applied to the large 
antique medals struck in Pome and in the 
provinces by the emperors. They were 
usually of gold or silver, and exceeded in 
size the largest coins of these metals of 
which the name and value are known. 
They were probably struck to commemo- 
rate persons or events. In architecture the 
term is applied to any circular or oval, and 
sometimes square tablet, bearing on it ob- 
jects represented in relief, as figures, heads, 
animals, flowers, &c. 

Medals. See Numismatics. 

Medela, in Greek mythology, daughter of 
./Eetes, king of Colchis, on the eastern coast 
of the Black Sea. She enabled Jason to 
obtain the celebrated golden fleece (which 
see), and lived with him for ten years, until 
he discarded her in favour of Glauce or 
Creusa, daughter of King Creon. In re- 
venge she sent Glauce a bridal robe which 
enveloped her in consuming flame, and there- 
after she slew her own children by Jason. 
There are many versions of this Greek myth, 
and it has been a favourite theme with pain- 
ter and dramatist. Euripides has a well- 
known tragedy of this name. See also 
Jason, ArgoTiauts. 

Medellin (me-del-ySn'), a city of Colombia, 
capital of the department and 40 miles 
south-east of Antioquia. It is a fine town, 
with an active trade in the precious metals, 
coffee, hides, &c., and has a very agreeable 
climate. Pop. estimated at 20,000, 

Media, an ancient country in Western 
Asia, formerly the seat of a powerful king- 
dom, corresponding nearly to the north- 
western portion of modem Persia. Accor- 
ding to the Greek historians Deioces, B.C. 
708-655, was the first native king, but the 
true founder of the great Medean monarchy 
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wft« Cyaxares, 633-593 B,c. He extended 
his dominion over the highlands of Southern 
Armenia and Asia Minor as far as the 
Halys, overthrew the Assyrian monarchy, 
and in conjunction with Nabopolassar, king 
of Babylon, destroyed Nineveh 607 or 606 
B.C. Astyages, the successor of Cyaxares 
and the last king, reigned for thirty -five 
years, b.c. 693 to 568, when he was over- 
thrown or deposed by Cyrus. He is sup- 
posed by some authorities to be the Darius 
the Mede mentioned in the Book of Daniel 
as reigning over Babylon after its comjuest 
by the Persians. The Medes and Persians, 
from their near resemblance to each other, 
appear to have amalgamated readily after 
the conquest or revolution which gave the 
ascendency to the latter. Media hencefor- 
ward formed part of the Persian Empire, 
and shared its fate. 

Me'diastine, Mediasti'num, the membra- 
nous septum of the chest, formed by the 
duplicature of the pleura under the ster- 
num, and dividing the cavity into two parts. 

Mediatization, the term applied to the 
annexation of the smaller German sove- 
reignties to larger contiguous states, which 
took place on a large scale after the dissolu- 
tion of the German Empire in 1806. 

Medical Act, an act for the registration 
of medical practitioners, passed 2d August, 
1858, and amended by subsecpient acts. 
The act establishes a general council for 
the United Kingdom, with branch councils 
for England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
members are appointed by the crovra, the 
medical and Hurgical corporations, and the 
universities. They are appointed for a term 
of five years, and are eligible for re-election. 
The chief function of the councils is to 
register such persons as are qualified to 
practice medicine or surgery in the three 
kingdoms; and any fellow, licentiate, or 
extra-licentiate of any of the medical bodies 
named in the act, or possessing any of the 
qualifications scheduled in the act, is en- 
titled to be registered on payment of a fee 
of £6. The general council has power to 
remove the name from the register of any 
person who has been guilty of crime or of 
malpractices in his profession. Further, 
any person who obtains registration by false 
statements is liable to be imprisoned for 
12 months, and anyone falsely claiming to 
have been registered is liable to be fined 
£20. The registrar of the general council 
publishes annually The M^cal Eegister, 
containing the names of all persons appear- 
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ing on the general register on Ist January 
in each year. Registered persons are en- 
titled to practice medicine and recover 
medical fees in all parts of the United 
Kingdom. The council also publish the 
British Pharmacopeia, a list of medicines 
and compounds and the manner of prepar- 
ing them. 

Medical Jurisprudence. See Forendc 
Medicine. 

Medici (mS'di-ohS), a Florentine family 
who rose to wealth and influence by success- 
ful commerce, and who continued to combine 
tbe career of merchants and bankers with 
the exercise of political power, a princely 
display of private munificence, and a liberal 
patronage of literature and art. The Medici 
were associated with the history of the 
Florentine republic from an early period, 
but they first became prominent in the 
person of Salvestro, who became gonfa- 
lonier in 1378. Giovanni db’ Medici 
(1360-1429) amassed great riches by trade; 
rendered great services to the city, and in 
1421 became gonfalonier. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Cosmo (the elder, 1889- 



1464), sumamed the father of his country. 
Cosmo acquired immense wealth and In- 
fluence, and laid the foundation of his repu- 
tation by the munificent patronage of art and 
letters, and the conjunction of consummate 
statesmanship with his commercial enter- 
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prise. He was for thirty -four years the sole 
arbitrator of the republic and the adviser 
of the sovereign houses of Italy. His 
grandson Loebnzo the Magnificent (1449- 
92) was the second great man of the house 
of Medici. He governed the state in con- 
junction with his brother Giuliano (1453- 
78) till the latter was assassinated by the 
Pazzi, a rival Florentine family. Escaping 
from this massacre he sustained a war with 
Ferdinand of Naples, with whom he signed 
a definitive peace in 1480. The rest of 
Lorenzo’s reign was passed in peace and in 
those acts of profuse liberality and magnifi- 
cent patronage of arts and sciences, in which 
ho rivalled or excelled his grandfather. He 
left three sons — Piero (1471-1603), Gio- 
vanni (afterwards Pope Leo X.), and Giu- 
liano, duke of Nemours. Piero succeeded 
his father, but was deprived of his estates 
when the hVench invaded Italy in 1 494. He 
finished his career in the service of France, 
His eldest son Lorenzo came to power by 
the abdication of his uncle Giuliano, who 
became Duke of Urbino. He died in 1619, 
leaving a daughter, the famous Catherine 
de M edici, queen of France. After several 
reverses in the family, Alessandro, an illegiti- 
mate son of the last named Lorenzo, was 
restored to Florence by the troops of 
Chai'les V., and by an imperial decree he 
was declared head of the republic, and after- 
wards Duke of Florence. The next name 
of importance in the family is that of Closmo 
‘the great,’ in 1637 proclaimed Duke of Flo- 
rence and afterwards Grand-duke of Tus- 
cany. A learned man himself, he was a 
great patron of learning and art, a collector 
of paintings and antiquities. He died in 
1574. Francisco Maria, his son, obtained 
from the Emperor Maximilian II., whose 
daughter Joanna he had married, the con- 
firmation of his title of grand-duke in 1675, 
which continued in his family until it be- 
came extinct in 1737 on the death of Gio- 
vanni Gasto, who was succeeded by Francis, 
duke of Lorraine. See Tuscany ^ Catherine 
de Medici, Marie de Medici. 

Medicine, the science of diseases, and the 
art of preventing, healing, or alleviating 
them. It deals with the facts of disease, 
with the remedies appropriate to various 
diseases, with the results of accident or in- 
jury to the human body, with the causes 
that affect the origin and spread of diseases, 
and with the general laws that regulate the 
health of individuals and the health of com- 
munities. It is broadly divided into two 


great sections, surgery (which see) and medi- 
cine proper; that is to say, the diseases 
affecting the outer frame visible to the eye 
are relegated to the care of the surgeon, 
while those that affect the internal organs 
belong to the province of the physician. A 
department related to both is obstetric medi- 
cine or midwifery, dealing with child-bearing 
and with the (Hseases peculiar to women. 
With this department is closely connected 
that which comprehends the diseases of chil- 
dren. There are also departments dealing 
with special organs, such as those relating 
to diseases of the eye, of the ear, of the 
throat, of the skin, &c., each of which occu- 
pies its own domain of knowledge, and is 
repr^ented by highly -trained specialists. 
The treatment of the insane, as it is con- 
cerned with nervous diseases and correlated 
states of other organs, is an integral part of 
medical practice. War also has given rise 
to special developments of medical and sur- 
gical science, viz., military hygiene and mili- 
tary surgery; and the administration of the 
law has created a special branch — medical 
jurisprudence or forensic medicine. 

At first all diseases, in common with other 
phenomena, were attributed to supernatural 
causes, and the direct doings of unseen 
beings; and had to be exorcised by cere- 
monies, prayers, and adjurations. In course 
of time it was recognized that diseases were 
natural phenomena, but at the same time 
each was held to be a principle or entity 
distinct from its effects, and each disease 
was supposed to have a specific remedy — 
something that would actually cure the dis- 
ease. Such views led to the adoption of 
various systems of treatment. For instance, 
one school held that only vegetable reme- 
dies were appropriate to the treatment of 
diseases; another school upheld the hydro 
pathic system, or the virtues of the bath in 
one or other of its forms as a universal pan- 
acea for all human ills. A third maintained 
the application of the homoeopathic principle 
that similars are cured by similars, that is to 
say, diseases are cured by substances having, 
in small doses, an action on the body similar 
to that of the disease, so that one might 
treat diseases by a series of fixed and specific 
formulae all depending on this single prin- 
ciple. Finally, even in orthodox medical 
circles there is a strong disposition to attri- 
bute success of treatment to particular drugs, 
and to simply act on a principle contrary to 
that of homoeopathy, viz., that diseases are 
cured by contraries, that is, by remedies 
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having an action on the body the reverse of 
that of the disease. All these opinions de- 
pend on a mistaken view of disease. Any- 
thing that interferes with the free and 
healthy action of any part of the body pro- 
duces a state of disease, and the symptoms 
of the disturbance manifest the disease. 
For instance, in the case of zymotic dis- 
eases, they are caused by the entrance into 
the body of living germs which grow and 
multiply in the bl(X)d and tissues, and inter- 
fere with the various organs. These germs 
are, however, not the disease, but the cause 
of the disease. Again many diseases are 
due not to something that has entered the 
body, but to a breaking down of a certain 
part of the system. It is clear, therefore, 
that no specific remedies can be applied to 
such diseases. The f)bject of the physician 
is to restore as far as possible the conditions 
of healthy action: to remove if he can the 
causes of the disease, to relievo pain, and 
to control symptoms so as to direct them 
towards recovery. 

The chief de])artment8 of medical science 
may be given as follows: — The science 
health is called hiiijinu’, or iis far as it re- 
lates to the regulation of tlie diet, (licteticx. 
Pniholotjii is the science of disease, of that 
in which it consists, its origin, &c. Nosol of f t/ 
treats of the various sorts of disetises, their 
origin and symptoms, and strives to arrange 
diseases acconling to a scientific classifica- 
tion. Patkolngical anatomy deals with the 
mechanical alterations and changes of struc- 
ture. Therapeutics is the science of the cure 
of diseases, often divided into general , treat- 
ing of the subject of cure in general, its 
character, &c. ; and special^ of the cures of 
the particular diseases. Surgery treats of 
external diseases and injuries, and the 
mode of relieving derangements by opera- 
tive means. Obstetrics treats of the modes 
of facilitating delivery. Materia medica 
is the science of medicines, their exter- 
nal appearance, history, and eflfects on the 
human organization. Pharmacy teaches 
how to preserve drugs, &c., and to mix medi- 
cines. Clinics applies the results of all these 
sciences at the bedside of the patient. (See 
the various medical articles under separate 
heads.) Among names famous in the history 
of medicine, may be mentioned Hippocrates, 
the father of medicine; Celsus, Gfden, Avi- 
cenna, Paracelsus, Vesalius, Van Helmont, 
Sylvius, Stahl, Harvey, Sydenham, Boer- 
haave, Hoffman, Cullen, Brown, Hahne- 
mann, &c. There are many British statutes 
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having direct relation to medicine: they may 
be divided into four groups (1 ) those related 
to public health; 2) those relating to lunacy 
(and habitual drunkenness) ; (3) those relat- 
ing to the status of the medical profession, to 
dentists, and to pharmaceutical chemists; 
(4) those relating to restrictions on the prac- 
tice of anatomy and physiology. See also 
Surgery. 

Medick {Mcdicago)^ a genua of plants, 
nat. order I^eguminosjc, nearly allied to the 
clover. For purple medick or lucerne, see 
Lucerne. Black medick {M. lupullna)^ so 
called from the black colour of the ripe pods, 
is also known, from the colour of its flower, 
as yellow lucerne. There are about forty 
species, natives of Europe, Western Asia, 
and Noi-thern Africa. 

Medi'na ( A rabic Medinah - el - Nebiy The 
Prophet's ( 'ity), a city In Arabia, containing 
the tomb of Mohammed, about 250 miles 
north by west of Mecca, in tho most fertile 
spot of all Hejaz. The Mosque of the Pro- 
phet, W’hich is the only building of impor- 
tance, contains the sacred tomb, inclosed 
with a screen of iron filagree. Though tlio 
{)ilgrimage to the tomb is not considered by 
Mohammedans as an imperative duty, like 
that to the Kajiba, yet it is estimated that 
one-third of the Mecca pilgrims go on to 
Medina. Unbelievers enter the city at 

i >eril of their lives, but it was visited by R. 
Burton in 18.53. .Pop. 16,000 to 20,000. 
Hedina-Sidonia, a town of Spain, in An- 
dalusia, in the province of Cadiz, 23 miles 
E.S.E. of the town of ('adiz. Pop. 12,397. 

Medi'net-el-Fayoum, a town of Egypt, 
capital of the Fayoum, about 25 miles west 
of tlie Nile, a place of active trade. Pop. 
33,069. 

Mediterranean Sea (Lat. Mare Internum)y 
the great inland sea between Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, about 2200 miles long and 1200 
in extreme breadth. It communicates on the 
west with the Atlantic Ocean by the Strait 
of (Gibraltar, and on the north-east with the 
Black Sea through the Sea of Marmara and 
the Straits of the Dardanelles and Constan- 
tinople. It is very irregular in shape, and 
is divided, near its centre, into two distinct 
and not very unequal portions, an eastern 
and a western, the latter lying west of Italy, 
Sicily, and Cape Bon in Africa, The other 
important subdivisions are the Adriatic Sea 
or Gulf of Venice, and the iEgean Sea or 
Archipelago. The largest and most impor- 
tant islands are Sicily, Corsica, and the 
Balearic Isles, in the west division; and 
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Cyprus, Bhodes, Crete, the Ionian Isles, 
and Malth, in the east division. The prin- 
cipal rivers which discharge themselves di- 
rectly into the Mediterranean are the Ebro, 
Rhdne, Po, and Nile. The depth varies from 
80 to 2150 fathoma Owing to the very 
narrow channel which connects the Medi- 
terranean with the main ocean, there is 
very little tide; though on parts of the Af- 
rican coast, &o., a rise of more than 6 
feet sometimes occurs. The Mediterranean 
abounds with fish, and also furnishes the 
finest coral and sponges. It is a great high- 
way of traffic. 

Hedjidie (med-jld'i-a), a Turkish order 
of knighthood, instituted in 1862, and con- 
ferred on many British and other officers 
who took part with Turkey in the Crimean 
war. — The term is also applied to a Turkish 
golden coin worth from 17«. 9d. to 18«. 

Medlar, a tree of the genus MespUus^ the 
M. germanicaj found wild in several parts 
of Central Europe, and cultivated for its 
fruit, which is remarkable for its acerbity 
when first gathered. It loses this acerbity 
after a few weeks’ keeping. 

Medoc, a district of Western France, in 
the department of the Gironde. It is cele- 
brated for its wines. See Bordelais Wines. 

Medulla, or Marbow, in animals, the 
highly vascular connective tissue, inter- 
spersed with adipose or fat-cells, which fills 
up the hollow shafts or medullary canals of 
long bones, and which forms a centre of 
nourishment for the inner osseous material 
of which the bone is composed. The 
medulla oUongdta is the upper enlarged 
portion of the spinal cord, while the medul- 
la spinalis is the continuation downwards of 
the brain matter. In vegetable physiology 
the medulla is otherwise known as the pith. 
See Botany. 

Medu'sa. See Oorgons. 

Medu'sidsB, the jelly-fishes or sea-nettles, 
a name given to ccelenterate animals of the 
class Hydrozoa, being free and oceanic ani- 
mals, the most typical of which consist of a 
single nectooalyx or swimming-bell, from the 
roof of which one or several polypitea are 
suspended. The nectocalyx is furnished 
with a system of canals, and a number of 
tentacles depend from its margin. A num- 
ber of the medus® formerly believed to be 
distinct animals have been shown to be 
really the free, generative buds of other 
Hydrozoa. 

MedVay, a river of England, which flows 
in a winding course across Kent, past Tun- 


bridge and Maidstone, to Rochester and 
Chatham, where it spreads out into a broad 
estuary, joining that of the Thames. It is 
navigable to Maidstone ; length 70 miles. 

Meerane (ma^ra-ne), a town in the Idi^- 
dom of Saxony, 12 miles n.k.s. of Zwickau, 
with manufactures of woollens, dye-works, 
dc. It has grown recently from an insig- 
nificant country town to a manufacturing 
centre. Pop. 22,298. 

Meerschaum (mSFshum), a hydrated sili- 
cate of magnesium, consisting of 60*9 parts 
silica, 26*1 magnesium, and 12*0 water, oc- 
curring as a fine white compact clay. It is 
found in Europe, but more abundantly in 
Asia Minor, and is manufactured into to- 
bacco-pipes. 

Meerut', or Mirat', a city, cantonment, 
and administrative centre of the United 
Provinces, India, situated between the 
Jumna and the Ganges, 36 miles north-east 
of Delhi. It is surrounded by a dilapidated 
wall inclosing narrow streets and wretchedly- 
built houses. The church is one of the 
largest in India, and there is also a Roman 
Catholic chapel, government schools, hos- 
pital, &c. Meerut was the scene of the first 
great outbreak among the Sepoys in 1857. 
Being at an altitude of 800 feet above the 
sea, it is an agreeable and salubrious resi- 
dence. Pop. 118,129. — The district of the 
same name occupies an area of 2879 square 
miles, and is the most fertile territo^ in the 
region known as the Dodb. Pop. 1,391,458. 

MegaoSros. See EUc (Irish). 

Megm'ra, one of the Furies (which see). 

Megalichthys (-ik'this), a genus of foslril 
ganoid fishes of the carl^niferous period, 
characterized by large smooth, but minutely 
unctured, enamelled scales, some of whion 
ave been found as large as 5 inches in dia- 
meter, indicating a fish of great size. 

Megalo'nyx, a genus of fossil edentate 
mammeds, allied to the sloth, but adapted 
for a terrestrial instead of an arboreal life, 
found in the upper tertiaries of America. 

Megalosau'rus, a fossil reptile found in 
the Oolite and Wealden strata. Its length 
has been estimated at between 40 and 50 ft. 
Its powerful, pointed, and trenchant teeth 
indicate its carnivorous habits, and from its 
gigantic size and strength it must have been 
very destructive to other animals. 

Megalo'tis, the generic name of the fen- 
necs. 

Megapo'dius, a genus of rasoiial birds, 
type of the family Megapodid®, the best 
known and most remarkable species of whicl^ 
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is the Australian jungle*fowl {M. iumidus), 
a large bird remarkable for erecting con- 
siderable mounds, composed of earth, grass, 
decayed leaves, &c., sometimes 15 feet high 
and 150 in circumference, and in the centre 
of which, at a depth of 2 or 3 feet, it de- 
posits its eggs, leaving them to be hatched 
by the heat of the fermenting vegetable 
mass. The leipoa and tallegalla are akin. 

Megap'tera, a genus of whales of the 
family Balsenidse, including the hump- 
backed whales. 

Meg'ara. See Meharis, 

Meg'aris, a small district or state of an- 
cient Greece, partly in Northern Greece, 
partly on the Corinthian isthmus. The 
only important town was Megara, situated 
a mile from the sea. Megaris bad flourish- 
ing colonies at an early period, but after- 
wards became annexed to Attica. 

Megatbe'rium, a fossil genus of edentate 
mammals, allied to the sloths, but having 
feet adapted for walking on the ground. 



found in the upper Tertiary or pampas de- 
posits of South America. It was about 8 
feet high, and its body 12 to 18 feet long. 
Its teeth prove that it lived on vegetables, 
and its fore-feet, about a yard in length 
and armed with gigantic claws, show that 
roots were its chief objects of search. 

Meghni, a river or estuary of Bengal, 
which carries the waters of the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra to the sea. Its most note- 
worthy characteristic is the ‘bore’ or tidal 
wave which advances swiftly at the height 
of 20 feet. 

Iflehem'et All, Viceroy of Egypt, bom 
at Elavala, in Macedonia, in 1769, died 
1849. He entered the Turkish army, and 
served in Egypt against the French; rose 
rapidly in military and political importance; 
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became pasha of Cairo, Alexandria, and 
subsequently of all Egypt In 1811 he 
massacred the Mamelukes to the number of 
470 in Cairo, and about 1200 over the 
country. He then commenced, by the 
orders of the Porte, a war of six years’ 
duration against the Wahabees of A^bia, 
which was brought to a successful conclu- 
sion by his son Ibrahim, and secured him 
the possession of Hejaz. Ibrahim also aided 
in bringing a large part of the Soudan under 
Egyptian rule. By means of a vigorous 
domestic policy Mehemet reduced the finan- 
ces to order; organized an army and a 
navy; stimulated agriculture, and encour- 
aged manufactures. In 1824-27 he assisted 
the sultan in endeavouring to reduce the 
Morea, which led to the destruction of his 
fleet by the allied European powers at 
Navarino (1827). Subsequently he turned 
bis arms against the sultan, and in his efforts 
to secure dominion over Syria by armed in- 
vasion, be was so far successful (see Ibrahim 
Pasha) that the European powers had to 
interfere and compel him to sign a treaty 
in 1839, which gave him the hereditary 
pashalic of Egypt in lieu of Syria, Candia, 
and Hejaz. In his latter days he sank into 
dotage. 

M4hul (m5-ul), l&TiBKNE' H enri, musical 
composer, born at Givet in 1768, died 1817. 
He studied under Gluck; made his d4but 
as a composer at the Paris Op4ra Comique 
with his opera Euphrosine and Corradin 
(1790), and followed up his success with 
Irato, Joseph, and other operas to the num- 
ber of forty -two. Mdhul gained consider- 
able fame by his musical setting of Chenieris 
patriotic songs, le Chant du Depart, &c., and 
other pieces popular during the revolution. 

Meiningen (ml'ning-en), a town in Ger- 
many, capital of the duchy of Sachsen- 
Meiningen, in a narrow and pictures^e 
valley, on the Werra, 40 miles S.S.E. of Er- 
furt. The castle of the duke contains a 
picture gallery, cabinet of coins, public and 
private library, &c. The theatre has at- 
tained some fame for its excellent com- 
panies. Pop. 14,518. 

Meissen (ml'sen), an ancient town of 
Saxony, founded by Henry I. in 922-983, 14 
miles w.N.w. of Dresden, at the influx of the 
Triebisch into the Elbe. On a height above 
the town stand a noble Gothic cathedral, 
founded in the 13th century, and an exten- 
sive castle in the late Gothic style, belonging 
to the 16th century, recently restored and 
decorated with frescoes. Porcelain (in the 
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royal porcelain factory near the town) is 
the staple manufacture. Meissen is the see 
of an archbishop. Pop. 81,434. 

MeiBSOnier (ma'Son-yS), Jean Lons 
Ernest, French painter, ^rn in Lyons 1815; 
went to Paris in 1830; first picture ex- 
hibited, The Visitors, 1834. He first be- 
fame known as an illustrator of books, but 
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rapidly became famous for the singular per- 
fection of his art. His pictures, which, 
whether in genre or in portraiture, are al- 
most without excention upon a small scale, 
are characterized oy great minuteness of 
execution and high finish, but are at the 
same time not less remarkable for their ex- 
cellence in composition and breadth of treat- 
ment. They have the force of appeal of 
large works. The greater number of them 
are groups of figures (chiefly of the 17th and 
18th centuries) in conversation, single quies- 
cent figures, and battle scenes or military 
subjects. Great accuracy of draughtsman- 
ship, keen observation, and the sharp accen- 
tuation of the important note in the picture 
tlistinguish all his works. Amongst his 
pictures, which possess an astonishing mar- 
ket value, may be mentioned. The Smoker, 
1839; La Partie des Boules (1848); Napo- 
leon III. at Solferino (1864); the Cavalry 
tUiarge (1867), sold for 150,000 francs; the 
picture entitled ‘1807’ (1876), representing 
Napoleon 1. in the battle of Friedland, sohl 
for 300,000 francs; Le Guide (1883); Jena 
(1889). He died in 1891. 

Mekong, Mskhong, or Cambodia, the 
longest of all the Indo-Chinese rivers, rises 
in East Tibet, flows through part of China, 
Siam, Cambodia, and French Cochin-China, 
and enters the Chinese Sea by several mouths ; 
length estimated at 2700 miles. It is of 


comparatively little use for inland naviga- 
tion, but steamers have ascended it to lat 
14*^ N. 

Mekran', a maritime district of Southern 
Asia, forming part of Persia and of Beluchis- 
tan. It is mostly arid and barren, but there 
are fertile tracts along the river valleys 
yielding excellent dates. 

Mela, PoMi’ONius, a Roman geographer 
who flourished during the Ist century after 
Christ, and is the author of a treatise, De 
Situ Orbis, containing a concise view of the 
state of the world as ^own to the Romans. 

Melaleuca. See Cajeput. 

Melancholia,MELANCHOLY. See Imanity. 

Melanchthon (me-langk'thon ; Ger. me- 
langA'ton), Philip, German reformer, bom 
at Bretten, in the Palatinate, 1497; died at 
Wittenberg, 1560. His father wiis an ar- 
mourer, and his original German name was 
Scbwarzerd, which he Grecized into Me- 
lanchthon, or Melanthon. Both names de- 
note ‘ black earth.’ After having studied at 
Pforzheim he removed to Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, where he took his Bachelor’s degree, 
and afterwards to Tubingen University, 
where he attained the degree of Master, and 
became a lecturer. In 151 8, at the instiga- 
tion of Luther and Reuchlin, he was invited 
by Frederick, elector of Saxony, to fill the 
chair of Greek in the recently founded Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg. In 1519 he accom- 
panied Luther to Lei})zig, in order to dis- 
pute with Dr. Eck, and in 1621 he published 
his famous Loci Communes, an exposition of 
Protestant dogmatics, which ran through 
some sixty editions in his lifetime, and was 
followed by other influential writings, such 
as the Epitome Doctrinse Cbristiance (1524). 
There is no doubt that many of the plana 
carried out by the reformers were the result 
of Melanchthon’s wise suggestions. His 
Greek scholarship was also of inestimable 
advantage to Luther in his work of translat- 
ing the Bible. In 1530 Melanchthon was 
appointed to draw up the general Confes- 
sion wiiich w^as presented to the emperor 
at Augsburg (hence known as the Augsburg 
Confession, which see), and he also wrote the 
Apology for it Before Luther’s death, in 
1546, a certain difference of view developed 
itself between the two reformers, and after 
that event Melanchthon lost in some mea- 
sure the confidence of a section of the Pro- 
testants, and was involved in painful contro- 
versies, being accused by one party of a too 
great leaning to Calvinism, by another of a 
similar leaning to Romanism. 
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Helane'sia, a group of iglaiida stretching 
from the north-east of New Guinea to the 
tropic of Capricorn, and including New 
Britain Archipelago (with the Admiralty 
Islands), Solomon Islands, Queen Charlotte 
or Santa Cruz Islands, New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia, Loyalty Islands, and the Fiji 
Islands. 

Mel'anit©, a lime-iron variety of garnet, 
of a velvet black or grayish black, occurring 
alw.avs in crystals of a dodecahedral form. 
See Garnet 

Melanorrhosa (mel-an-o-re'a), a genus of 
very large Indian trees, belonging to the 
nat. order Anacardiaceie. It includes M. 
usitatis.simaf or black varnish tree — which 
yields when tapped a varnish much valued 
for lacquering. 

Melantha'cess, a nat. order of 
pt)iHonou8 endogens, consisting of 
l)ulbou8, tuberous, and fibrous 
rooted plants, with or without 
stems, and having parallel- veined 
leaves. There are about L‘10 
species, natives of all parts of 
the world, some of which re- 
semble crociises and some small 
lilies. The most important fli>e- 
cics are medical plants, as col- 
chicum, white hellebore. 

Mel'aphyre, a compact black 
or blaokish-gray igneous rock, 
consisting of a matrix of labra- 
dorite and augite, in which are 
embedded crystals of the same 
minerals, and sometimes uniaxial 
mica, hornblende, and iron py- 
rites. It is essentially a basalt. 

Melas'toma, a genus of plants of the nat. 
order MelastornaceuL* (which see). 

Melastoma'ceaa, an extensive nat. order 
of polypetaloiis exogens, nearly related to 
]VIyrtacea‘. 1’hey are shrubs or trees, rarely 
herbs, with opi)osite or whorlcd leaves, often 
prominently tnree or five nerved, and often 
handsome flow'ers. The sjHicies, of which 
alxmt 1‘200 are known, abound chiefly in 
tropical countries, especially in South and 
West Africa. 

Melbourne, a city of Australia, capital of 
the coh)ny of Victoria, on the Yarra- Varra, 
about 2.^ miles (6| miles by water) from 
Port I*billip Bay, uf>on which are the ports 
of Sandridge, or Port Melbourne and Wil- 
liamstown, possessing large and commodious 
piers; while Hobson’s Bay (the northern ex- 
tension of Port Phillip Bay) and Port Phillip 
Bay itself afford unlimited anchorage for 
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the largest vessels. Melbourne was founded 
in 1836 during the premiership of Lord 
Melbourne, after whom it was named. It 
was incorporated in August, 1842, and in 
1849 erected into an episcopal see. The 
city and its suburbs occupy an extensive 
area, which is mostly hilly or undulating, 
with the Yarra winding through it, the 
city proper, on the north bank of the Yarra, 
being the central and most important busi- 
ness part of the whole. Here tho principal 
streets are about a mile long and 99 feet 
wide, and run at right angles to one another, 
being lined with handsome and substantial 
edifices. Beyond the city proper are the far 
more extensive suburbs, such as Colling- 
wood, North Melbourne, Fitzroy, Carlton, 


Brunswick, Prahran, Richmond, Hawthorn, 
St. Kilda, Kew, South Yarra, Ac. Tho pub- 
lic buildings of Melbounie as a whole are 
handsome and substantial, and quite on 
a par with those of cities of like size in 
Europe. Among them the most remark- 
able are the houses of parliament, the trea- 
sury, the law-courts, the free library, con- 
taining over 200,000 volumes ; the mint, a 
very handsome quadrangle ; the university, 
with an admirable muHeum attached; the 
Ormond Presbyterian College; the town- 
hall, the post-office; the exchange; the 
athenaeum ; the theatres ; the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic cathedrals ; numerous 
churches, banks and business premises, Ac. 
There are several public parks, a fine 
botanical garden, and a splendid race- 
course. There are cable tramways in some 
of the principal streets, and the system is 
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being extended There is access to the 
centre of the city for vessels of considerable 
size by means of the river Yarra^ the navi- 
gation of which has recently been much im- 
proved. The shipping trade is large, both 
in exports and imports, the chief of the for- 
mer being wool, of the latter manufactured 
goods. Most imports are subject to a heavy 
duty. By its railway systems Melbourne 
is connected with all the principal towns of 
the Australian continent. The chief in- 
dustrial products are leather, clothing, fur- 
niture, flour, ales, cigars, ironware, woollens, 
&c. A Centennial International Exhibi- 
tion was held here in 1888 in celebration of 
the founding in 1 788 of the Australian Colo- 
nies. While thoroughly representative of 
all the arts and industries of Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia, Queensland, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand, it brought to- 
gether a splendid collection of exhibits from 
Eur()j)e, Asia^ and America. The ground 
set apart for the Exhibition covered 43f 
acres, and the buildings 35]^ acres. Popu- 
lation of city proper, 66,3U1; inclusive of 
suburbs, (1901 ), 493,9.56. 

Melbourne, William Lamb, Viscount, 
English statesman, born in 1779, died in 
1848. Educated at Eton and Cambridge, 
he became a barrister, but relinquished the 
law and became member of parliament for 
Leominster. During the ministry of Canning 
he was secretary for Ireland; in 1830 he 
became home secretary in the Grey admin 
istration, and succeeded to the premiership 
when it was overthrown in 1834 on the 
Irish question. He continued to lead the 
Whig party with varying success until 1843, 
when he resigned and retired from public 
affairs. His political career is chiefly re- 
markable for the wise counsel and judg- 
ment with which he guided the young 
(^loen Victoria on her accession in 1837. 

Melchites (mel'kitz), an Eastern sect of 
( 'hristians who, while adhering to the cere- 
monies and liturgy of the Greek Church, 
acknowledge the authority of the pope. The 
name is also given to such members of the 
Greek community as are the Roman Ca- 
tholics. 

Melchis'edek, a personage mentioned in 
Gen. xiv. 18 as king of Salem and a priest 
of the most High God. Referred to again 
Ps. cx. 4, and Heb. v., vi., vii. As to his 
personality and character nothing is known. 

Melea'g^, in Greek mythology, the son 
of Glneus, king of Calydon. He distin- 
guished himself in fhe Argonautic expedi- 


tion and more particularly at the Caly- 
donian hunt, killed the boar, and gave its 
skin as the highest token of regard to his 
beloved Atalanta. 

Meleag'riB, the genus of birds to which 
the turkey belongs, type of the family 
Meleagridae. 

Melegnano (mel-e-nya'nO). See Marig- 
nano. 

Meles, the genus to which the badger 
belongs. 

Melfi, a town of Southern Italy; province 
of Basilicata, or Potenza, on a lofty vol- 
canic height, 75 miles £.n.e. of Naples, sur- 
rounded by dilapidated walls. Its chief 
trade is in an excellent wine. Pop. 11,640. 

Melia, a small genus of trees, type of the 
nat. order Meliaceae, natives of tropical Asia 
and Australia. M. Azadirachta, the neem- 
tree or margosa, is a native of the East 
Indies. Its bark yields a bitter used as a 
tonic, its seeds yield a valuable oil, and its 
trunk a tenacious gum. M. Azadarach^ 
sometimes called Persian lilaCf pride of In- 
dia, and bead-tree^ is a native of the north 
of India, now cultivated in the United 
States, as well as in southern Europe. 

Melia^cese, a nat. order of polypetalous 
dicotyledons, distinguished by their stamens 
being united into a tube. See Melia. 

Melikoff. See Loris Melikoff. 

Melilot {Mclil6tus)y a genus of legumi- 
nous plants, sub-order Papilionaceie, differ- 
ing from the clovers in having racemose 
flowers. The common yellow melilot {M. 
oficindlis) grows wild in woods, hedges, and 
neglected fields in Britain and most parts 
of Europe. White melilot {M. vulgaris or 
Icucantha), common in some parts of Eu- 
rope, has become naturalized in Britain. It 
has been recommended as a fodder plant 
under the names of Cabul and Bokhara 
clover. 

Melin'da, a BeajK}!^ of Eastern Africa, on 
the Zanzibar coast, formerly a place of im- 
portance. 

Mel'inite, an explosive prepared from 
picric acid and the solid residue from the 
evaporation of collodion. 

Meliphag"idse, the honey-eaters or honey- 
suckers, a family of birds which abound in 
all parts of Australia. 

MelisAa, Melitta, the genus of plants to 
which belongs M, qficindlisy or common 
balm. 

Mel'ita. See Media. 

Melkaxt, the national god of the ancient 
Phoenicians, a god of the sun. 
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MelUt6) M ellilite» honey-stone, a mineral 
of a honey-yellow or brownish colour and 
resinous lustre. 

Mello'ca, Mellu'co, a genus of plants of 
the nat order Basellaceie. M, tuherosa^ a 
species of the genus, is cultivated in Peru, 
Olivia, and New Grenada, on account of 
its esculent tuberous roots. 

Melocac'tus, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Cactaceap, characterized by the flowers being 
proiluced in a hemispherical or cylindrical 
head at the top of the plant. The plants 
themselves consist of simple fleshy stems of 
a globular or conical fonn, with numerous 
prominent ribs armed with fascicles of stiff 
spines placed at regular distances. 

Melodrama, originally and strictly, that 
species of drama in which the declamation 
of certain passages is interrupted by music, 
but now the term has come to designate a 
romantic play, generally of a serious charac- 
ter, in which effect is sought by startling in- 
cidents, striking situations, and exaggerated 
sentiment, aided often by splendid decora- 
tion and music. 

Melody, in the most general sense of the 
word any successive connection or series of 
tones; in a narrower sense, a series of tones 
which please the ear by their succession 
and variety; and in a still narrower sense, 
the particulw' air or tune of a musical piece. 

Meroe, a genus of boetles belonging to 
the family Cantbaridas; otherwise called 
()il-l)eetle8. 

Melon [Cuctmis Mah), a well known 



Melon (Ctunlmle Melo). 


plant and fruit of the nat. order Cucurbi- 
tacese or gourds. It is an herbaceous, sue- 
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culent, climbing or trailing annual, culti- 
vated for its fruit in hot eastern countries 
from time immemorial. There are many 
varieties, as the Canteloup, which is reck- 
oned the best, Egyptian, Salonica, Persian, 
&c. In Britain the melon, to be raised to 
()erfection, requires the aid of artificial heat 
and glass throughout every stage of its cul- 
ture. The water-melon (C. CitruUw) is much 
cultivated in the warmer parts of the world 
on account of its refreshing juice, which, 
however, is less sweet than that of the com- 
mon melon. The mmk-mdon is a variety of 
VucUmu Meh. 

Melos, now Milos or Milo, an island 
belonging to Greece, in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, in the south-east of the Gulf of 
.Egina, one of the (Cyclades; area, 64 sq. 
miles. Population 3490. In 1820 a pea- 
sant discovered here the celebrated statue 
known as the Venus of Milo, now placed 
in the museum of the Louvre at Paris. 

Melpomene (mel-pom'e-nS), the muse 
who presides over tragedy, daughter of 
Zeus and Mnemosyne. Bhe is generally 
represented as a young woman, with vine 
leaves surrounding her bead, and holding 
ill her hand a tragic mask. 

Merrose, a town of Scotland, in the 
county of Koxburgb, 31 miles r.s.k. of 
I'Minburgh. Its celebrated abbey was 
founded by King David in 1136; destroyed 
by Edward II. in 1322; rebuilt by Bruce 
in 1326, and partly demolished by the Eng- 
lish in 1545. Sir Walter Scott has riven it 
enduring description in bis Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. Pop 2195. 

Melting-poiut. See Fvsing-point. 

Melton-Mowbray, a town of England, 
county of and 14 miles north-east of the 
town of Leicester, on the Eye or Wreak. 
It has a considerable trade in pork pies and 
Stilton cheese. Pop. 7454. 

Melim (me-lun)} a town of France, capital 
of the department of Seine-et-Mame, 27 
miles south-east of Paris. It is regularly 
built, and has handsome quays and fine pro- 
menades. Pop. 12,560. 

Melville, Andrew, a Scottish reformer, 
bom near Montrose, 1545; died at Sedan, 
1622. He was educated at St. Andrews; 
studied at the University of Paris, 1564-66; 
became a professor at Poitiers, and after- 
wards at Geneva; returned to Scotland in 
1574, where be was appointed successively 
principal of Glasgow and of St. Andrews 
universities. In 1582 he presented a petition 
to King James against the undue interfere 
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ence of the cotirt in eccleeiastical affairs, for 
which he only escaped imprisonment l«y 
going into England. Keturning in 1585 he 
resumed his duties at St. Andrews, and he- 
came moderator of the General Assemhly 
in 1587, 1689, 1694. In 1606 he was sum- 
moned to London by the king to confer 
on church matters, but K'cause of his out- 
spokenness he was committed to the Tower, 
and there remained until 1611. He then 
retired to France, and became professor in 
the University of Sedan. 

MeMlle, Viscount. See Dundm. 

Melville Island.—!. An island in the 
Polar Sea, north of America. Captain 
Parry discovered it, and passed the winter 
of 1819-20 there.- 2. An island off the 
north coast of Australia; area, about 1800 
square miles. 

Membrane, in anatomy, a texture of the 
animal body, arranged in the form of lamina?, 
which covers organs, lines the interior of 
cavities, or takes part in the formation of the 
walls of canals or tubes. Membrane is gener- 
ally divided into tliree kinds, mucous, serous, 
and fibrous. The lining of tlie nose, trachea, 
irsophagus, stomach, intestines, is of the first 
kind ; the serous membranes form the lining 
\)f the sacs or closed cavities, as of the chest, 
abdomen, &c.; the fibrous membranes are 
tough, inelastic, and tendinous, such as the 
dura mater, the pericardium, the capsules of 
joints. 

Memel, a Baltic seaport in Prussia, at 
the north end of and near the entrance to 
the Kurisches Haff, 76 miles north-east of 
Konigsberg. It has various manufacturing 
and other industries, but the great source of 
its prosperity is its trade, which is very 
extensive, and consists chiefly of timber, 
corn, flax, hemp, potash, linseed, and colonial 
produce. Pop. 20,166. 

Memling, or Memlinc, Hans, a distin- 
guished Flemish painter, born probably 
about 1430, died probably in 1495. He 
lived at Bruges, of which town he was a 
prosperous citizen, but little is known of 
his life. Ho was esiiecially famous as a 
religious painter, and his works display a 
singular tenderness, ideality, and elevation. 
They are generally extremely well preservctl. 

Me mming en, a town of Bavaria, on the 
Aaoh, 41 miles south-west of Augsburg. 
Pop. 10,889. 

Menmon, a mythological personage men- 
tioned in the Homeric poems as the beauti- 
ful son of E5 b (the morning), and in the 
post-Homeric accounts as the son of TithO- 


nus and nephew of Priam, whom he assisted 
at the siege of Troy. He slew Antilochus, 
but was himself slain by Achilles. His 
mother was filled with grief at his death, 
which Zeus endeavoured to soothe by mak- 
ing her son immortal. The name of Mem- 
iion was latterly connected with Egypt, and 
was attached to a statue still standing at 
Thebes, being one of two known from their 
size as ‘ the Colossi.’ This statue, known as 
‘the vocal Memnon,’ was celebrated in an- 
tiquity as emitting a kouikI every mornitig 
at the rising of the sun—perliaps through 
the craft of the priests, though some think 
it was owing to expansion caused by heat. 
Both statues seem originally to have been 
about 70 feet high. 

Memory, the power or the capacity of 
having what was once present to the senses 
or the understanding suggested again to the 
mind, accompanied by a distinct conscious- 
ness that it has formerly been present to it; 
or the faculty of the mind by which it retains 
the knowledge of past events, or ideas which 
are past. 'J'he word memory is not em- 
ployed uniformly in the same precise sense, 
but it always expresses some modification 
of that faculty which enables us to treasure 
up and preserve for future use the know- 
ledge which we ac(]uire; a faculty w'hich is 
obviously the great foundation of all intel- 
lectual improvement. The word memory is 
sometimes used to express a caj)acity of re- 
taining kno\\'ledge, and sometimes a power 
of recalling it to our thoughts when we have 
occasion to apply it to use, the latter being 
more correctly called recollection. See 
Mnemonics. 

Memphis, an ancient city of Egypt, on 
the left bank of the Nile, some 20 miles 
south of Cairo, said to have been founded 
by Menes, the first king of Egypt. It n as 
a large, rich, splendid city, and after the 
fall of Thebes, the capital of Egypt. At the 
time of the concpiest of Egypt by C'ambyses 
(521 B.c.) it wfiS the chief commercial centre 
of the country, and was connected by canals 
with tile Lakes of Mccris and Mareotis. 
With the rise of Alexandria the importance 
of Memphis declined, and it was finally de- 
sti’oj’ed by the Arabs in the 7th century. 
I'be pyramids of Sakkara and the colossal 
statue of Hameses II., now mutilated and 
thrown down, are the chief objects of anti- 
quarian interest on the site. 

Memphis, a town and port of the United 
States, in Tennessee, on the Mississippi, 
just below the junction of Wolf River, 209 
464 
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miles W.S.W. of Nashville. It stands upon 
a bluff about 30 feet above the river in its 
highest floods, and is fronted by a fine 
esplanade. Its rapid growth is due to its 
favourable position for trade, which is largely 
carried on by rail and river, chiefly in cotton. 
Pop, (1890), 64,49r>; (1900), 102,320. 

Mena'do, the capital of a Dutch residency 
of same name in the north-east peninsula 
of Celebes. The town itself has a popula- 
tion of about 6000, while the inhabitants of 
the whole territory number about 500,000. 

Manage (ma-nazh), Gilles, a French 
man of letters, bom 1613 at Angers, died 
1692. After finishing his early studies ho 
was admitted an advocate, but, disgusted 
with that profession, he entered the church, 
and through the favour of Cardinal de Retz 
and Mazarin obtained several benefices. 
From this time he dedicated himself solely 
to literary ])ur8uits. His principal works 
are Dictionnaire ^itymologique, ou Origines 
de la I^angue F ranyaise ; Origines de la 
Langue Italienne; Miscellanea, a collection 
of pieces in prose and verse. 

Menai Strait (men 'a), a strait about ^ 
mile across, between the island of Anglosea 
and the coast of Wales. For the bridges 
over it see llrixhje. 

Menam', the chief river of Siam, rising 
in the Laos country, and flowing generally 
southward to enter the Gulf of Siam below 
Bangkok; length, alwmt 900 miles. 

Menan'der, a Greek writer of the new 
comedy, born at Athens 824 B.c., died B.C. 
291. He wiis the pupil of Theophrastus, 
an intimate friend of Epicurus, and wrote 
comedies to the numlxjr of 100, of which 
we have only a few fragments remaining. 
The comedies of Terence were imitated 
or adapted from Menander. 

Mencius, the Latinized name of Meng-tse, 
a Chinese teacher, who was born aVxnit 370 
B.O., and died about 288 B.c. He was edu- 
cated by his mother with such success that 
the approbation contained in the phrase 
*the mother of Meng’ has become pro- 
verbial. Mencius was one of the greatest 
of the early Confucians. 

Men'daites. See Christians of St. John. 
Mendelssohn ( men ' delz - z5n ), Moses, 
German philosopher, born of Jewish parents 
in 1729, died in 1786. He studied hard 
under adverse circumstances to acquire a 
knowledge of Jewish and modem literature; 
became bookkeeper to a Jewish silk manu- 
facturer and tutor to his family. In 1754 
he formed a friendship with Lessing, who 
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made him the hero of his Nathan the Wise, 
while he in turn defended his friend from 
the attacks of Jacobi, who aco\ised Lessing 
of being a Spinozist, I'he chief works of 
Mendelsohn are a treatise on Metaphysics; 
Phffdon, a dialogue on immortality (1767); 
Jerusalem (1783); and Morgenstunden 
(1785). 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix, distin- 
guished composer, born at Hamburg 1809, 
died at Leipzig 1847. He was the son 
of a wealthy Jew, who, recognizing his 
son's talent for music, had him carefully 
trained. In his ninth year he publicly 
appeared in Berlin as a musician, and in 
his sixteenth year ho produced the well- 
known overture to the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. In 1829 he began an extensive 
tour through England, Scotland, France, 
Italy, and on his return to Germany ha 
Iwcame musical director in Dusseldorf. Her© 
he tried to establish a theatre but without 
success; and when he left that city in 1835 
he became conductor of the famous concei'ts 
in the Gewandhaus of Leipzig— ~a position 
which he maintained with several slight 
interruptions until his death. In 1841 ho 
was appointed musical director to the King 
of Saxony ; was afterwards summoned to 
Berlin by the King of l^russia to become 
director of music at the Academy of Arts; 
and journeyed repeatedly to England, where 
be conducted his own music at London and 
Birmingham. Of his musical compositions 
the best known are the oratorios Elijah and 
8t. Paul; the overture to Kuy Bias; and his 
Songs without Words. He left unfinished 
the oratorio of Christus and the opera of 
Lorlei 

Mendicant Orders. See Orders {Reli- 
gious). 

Mendip Hills, a range of hills in England, 
in Somersetshire, attaining an altitude of 
1067 feet. 

Mendo'za, Don Diego Hurtado de, a 
Spanish author, general, and politician, bom 
1603, died 1675. He wrote an account of 
the Moorish insurrection in the Alpujarras 
Mountains, but is best known by bis comic 
romance, the Life of liozarillo de Tormes, 
the first of a class of novels descriptive of 
the life of clever rogues. 

Mendoza, a province of the Argentine 
Bepublic, on the eastern side of the Andes, 
area, about 34,000 sq. miles. The country 
is volcanic, the soil fertile but requiring 
irrigation ; chief products : com, wine, and 
fruits. Pop, 141,431.— The capital, which 
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has the same name, is situated about 2891 
feet above the sea at the foot of the Cordil- 
leras. It was almost totally destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1861, over 13,000 lives 
being lost, but has been rebuilt, and has 
now about 29,600 inhabitants. 

Menela'us, in Greek mythology, son of At- 
reus, brother of Agamemnon, and husband of 
the beauteous Helen, with whom he received 
the kingdom of Sparta or Lacedjemon. His 
wife having been a1)ducted by Paris, son of 
Priam, king of Troy, he summoned the Greek 
princes to avenge the affront, and himself 
led sixty ships to the siege of Troy. After 
its conquest he returned with Helen to his 
native land in a devious voyage which led 
him to Cypria, Ph(enicia, Egypt, and Libya 
during a period of eight years. 

Menes, or Mena, according to Egyptian 
traditions, the first king of Egypt. See 
Egypt. 

Mengs, Anton Kapakl, historical painter, 
born 1728, died 1779. He was the son of a 
Danish artist settled in Dresden, by whom 
he was trained in art, and taken to Home, 
where he studied the works of Michael An- 
gelo and llaphael. On his return to Dresden 
the king appointed him principal court- 
painter. He painted also at Rome, and at 
the court of Charles III. of Spain. In 1773 
he executed at Rome the Apotheosis of Tra- 
jan in fresco, his finest work. 

Meng-tae. See Mencius, 

Meuha'den, an American salt-water fish 
{A Idsa menhaden). It belongs to the family 
Cdupeidre, or herrings, and abounds on the 
shores of New England. It yields quanti- 
ties of oil, the refuse being used as manure. 
It is also preserved in the same way as the 
sardine. 

Meniu (me-nan), a town of Belgium, prov. 
W. Flanders, on the Lys, with manufac- 
tures of lace, cotton, &c. Pop. 18,611. 

Meninges (me-nin'j?z), the three mem- 
branes that envelop the brain, which are 
called the dura mater ^ pia Jiiatcr^ and arach- 
noid membrane. See Brain. 

Meningitis (-jl'tis), the term applied to 
inflammation of the two inner membranes 
(meninges) which envelop the brain— the 
arachnoid membrane and the pia mater. 
There are two forms of this disease called 
simple and tubercular. The former may be 
caused by injuries of the head, exposure to 
cold or heat, disease of the ear, Ac., and the 
symptoms are, pain in the head, giddiness, 
feverishness, and often vomiting; while the 
latter is frequently due to a scrofulous taint, 


and is also called acute hydrocephalus or 
water in the head. 

Menis'eus. See Lens. 

Menisperma^cesa, an extensive nat. order 
of exogenous plants, consisting of twining, 
often scrambling and slender, shnibby plants, 
with alternate leaves without stipules, and 
small greenish or white unisexual flowers. 
They are common in the tropical parts of 
Asia and America, and are usually bitter 
and tonic plants, the seeds of some of them 
having narcotic properties. One species 
yields cocculus indicus. 

Menno, Simons, the founder of the sect 
known as the Mennonites, was born in Fries- 
land 1496, died 1561. He was educated for 
the church, and became a Roman Catholic 
priest; but about 1530 he joined the Ana- 
baptists. After the suppression of the dis- 
turbances at Munster Menno collected the 
scattered remnants of the sect, inculcated 
on them more moderate views, and for many 
years in Holland and the north of Gennany, 
as far as Livonia, laboured to increase the 
number of his followers, and to disseminate 
his doctrines. In this he was not unsuc- 
cessful, and there are still a number of con- 
gregations in Holland, Germany, and Rus- 
sia who pass under the name of Mennonites. 
These do not believe in original sin, and 
object to taking oaths, making war, or going 
to law. The Mennonites are also found in 
the U. States, where they munber about 
200,000. Anabaptists. 

Mennonites. See above article. 

Menobran'chus, a genus of tailed amphi- 
bians, allied in structure to the eft or newt. 
^J’hey are found in the lakes and streams of 
North America. 

Men'opome, Menopo'ma, a tailed amphi- 
bian (Menopoma alleganiense) peculiar to 
the fresh waters of North America, which 
seems to form a connecting link between 
the perennibranchiate amphibians and the 
salamander. 

Menschikoff, Alexander Dantlovitch, 
Russian minister, born at Moscow in 1672, 
died 1729. He was born in humble life, but 
ultimately became a prince of the empire 
and first favourite with Peter the Great 
When that monarch died his power under 
Catherine I. was greatly increased. After 
two years she was succeeded by her grand- 
son, Peter II., who came under the guf^ian- 
ship of Menschikoff, and to whom he endea- 
voured to marry his daughter. His designs, 
however, were frustrated by the combined 
efforts of the Dolgoiukis and the young 
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czar, and Menscbikoff was exiled to Siberia, 
where he died. — Alexander Skroeievich 
Menschikofp, great-grandson of the above, 
bom 1787, died 1869, was both a general 
and a diplomatist, and in 1854 was made 
commander -in -chief during the Crimean 
war. He suffered defeat at the Alma and 
Inkerman; defended Sebastopol, but after 
its fall and the death of Nicholas he was 
recalled from the army, and died in retire- 
ment. 

Menstruation, or Menses, the periodi- 
cal discharge of blood from the generative 
organs of the human female. The period 
at which menstruatiofi begins is usually be- 
tween the 14th and 16th year; it recurs at 
monthly intervals, lasting for four to six 
days, and thus continues until from the 
4r)th to the r)0th year; the discharge at 
eac^h period is from 6 to 8 oz. All these 
conditions, however, vary with each indivi- 
dual. A discontinuance of this discharge is 
one of the first signs of conception, and the 
cessation usually continues during the period 
of pregnancy and lactation. 

Mensuration is the practical apfdication 
of the simpler i)roce8se8 of mathematics to 
the measurement of the area of a plane 
figure, or the volume of a solid, the result 
Iwing expressed in sejuare or cubic inches, 
feet, yards, Ac. The area of any plane rei;- 
tilineal figure is easily found, since it can 
always be divided int<i a certain number of 
triangles, and the area of every triangle is 
equal to the base multiplied by half the 
perpendicular height. If the figure is a 
parallelogram its area is e<pial to any side 
multifdied by the perpendicular distance 
from this side to the opposite; if a trape- 
zium it is equal to half the sum of two op- 
posite sides multiplied Vjy the pcrj)endicular 
distance between them. Circumferen(;e of 
a circle = diameter multiplied by 31 41.^»9. 
Area of a circle = square of radius multiplied 
by 3 T 41 59=: radius multiplied by half cir- 
cumference. Volume of any rectangular 
solid =: length, breadth, and depth multi- 
plied together. 

Mental Derangement. See Jnmnity, 

Mental Philosophy. See Mind, Meta- 
physics, Psycholoyy. 

Menta'na, village in Italy, prov. of Rome, 
near Tivoli, where Garibaldi met with a 
defeat in 1867. 

Mentha, the mint genus of plants. See 
Mint. 

Menthol, a white crystalline substance 
obtained from oil of peppermint, of which 
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it smells strongly, used externally in cases 
of nervous headache. 

Mento'ne, in French Menton (m&n-ton), 
a town in the French departraetit Alpes- 
Maritimes, situated on the Mediterranean, 
divided into the old part perched upon a 
steep hill, and the new quarter along the 
shore. The climate is mild and etpiahliq 
and the town has become a favourite winter 
health resort. Pop. 9944. 

Mentor, the faithful friend of Ulysses, 
who intrusted to him the care of his domes- 
tic affairs during his absence in the war 
against Troy. The education of the young 
'IVdemachus fell to his charge, and the wise 
and prudent counsel which he gave the 
youth has given to his name its metaphori- 
cal significance. 

Mentz. See Mainz. 

Menu. See Manu. 

Menu'ra, a genus of insessorial birds in- 
habiting Australia, of which the only species 
known is tlve lyre-bird {M, suprehn or/xeru- 
dtsea). See Ltiredtird. 

Menza'leh, a lake or lagoon in Kgypt, 
running parallel witli the Mediterranean, 
from which it is divided by a low-lying slip 
of land, from 12 to 1 2 miles in breadth. 1 1 ro- 
ceives the l^elusiac and I’anitic branches of 
the Nile, and communicates with the sea by 
three openings. The Suez Canal runs along 
its eastcjrn extremity. 

Mephistoph'eles, older forms Mephimto- 
lUiiLDH, MKi’Hi.HToniiLTS, the name of a de- 
mon in the old piq)[>et-})lay8, adopted and 
developed by Marlowe in his tragical his- 
tory of Dr. Faustus; and more especially by 
Goethe in the first part of Faust, where ho 
becomcis the cultured perHonificjution of evil 
rather than the Satan of popular belief. 

Meppel, a town of Holland, province of 
l)renth<;, with manufactures of linen and 
cotton fabrics, ^kc. l*op. 10,154. 

Mequinez (mek'i-nez), a city of Morocco, 
35 miles west of k"ez. It is suiTonnded by 
a dilapidated wall, and contains a handsome 
palace, a summer residence of the emperors 
of Morocco. Pop. about 30,000. 

Meran (me-rau'), a town of Austria iii 
the Tyrol, on the Passer near its junction 
with the Adige, a favourite winter health 
resort. Pop. 17,951. 

Mercantile Law. See Commercial Law. 

Merca'tor, Gerard, geographer, bom at 
Rupelmonde, in Handers, 1512; died 1594. 
He studied at Louvain; became a lecturer 
on geography and astronomy; entered into 
the service of Charles V., for whom he made 
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a celestial and a terrestrial globe; and in 
1559 be retired to Duisburg aa cosmo> 
grapher to the Duke of Juliers. He is the 
author of a method of projection called by 
bis name (see next article), the principles of 
which were applied practically by Edward 
Wright in 1699. He is also the author of 
Tabulae Geographicae (Cologne, 1578). 

Mercator’s Projection, a method of pro- 
jection used in map-making in which the 
meridians and parallels of latitude cut each 
other at right angles, and are both repre- 
sented by straight lines. By means of this 
projection seamen are enabled to steer by 
compass in straight lines, and not in the 
spiral necessitated by the other projections 
(see map). It is constructed as follows: — A 
line of any length is drawn to represent the 
equator. This line is divided into 36 or 1 8 
equal parts for meridians at 10® or 20° apart, 
and the meridians are then drawn through 
these perpendicular to the equator. From 
a table of meridional parts take the dis- 
tances of the parallels and of the tropics and 
arctic circles from the equator, marking 
them off above and below it. Join these 
points, and the projection is complete. 

Merchandise Marks Act, passed in 1887, 
provides that all goods of foreign manufac- 
ture bearing any name or trade mark of any 
manufacturer, dealer, or trader in the United 
Kingdom (unless such goods are accom- 
panied by a definite declaration of the coun- 
try in which they were produced), are pro- 
hibited under penalties from being imported 
into the United Kingdom. The act also 
provides that any person who falsely repre- 
sents that he is the maker of goods for the 
ueen, the royal family, or a government 
epartinent is liable in a penalty of £20. 

Merchant Taylors’ School, a secondary 
school or college in London, one of the 
great public schools, founded in 1561. It is 
divided into an upper and a lower school, 
the former into a classical and a modern 
side. There are a number of scholarships 
or exhibitions tenable at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

Marcia, the largest of the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms, comprehended all the middle coun- 
ties of England, and was founded by Crida 
in 585, In 827 it was conquered by Egbert, 
who united the different kingdoms of Eng- 
land into one. After this time it was repeat- 
edly overrun by the Danes. See England, 

Meroier, HonorA, Canadian politician, 
born 1840. He studied law, and has been 
engaged in journalism. He sat in the Do- 


minion parlia.ment from 1872 till 1874, and 
became solicitor-general in the legislative 
assembly of Quel^ in 1879, and attorney- 
general in 1887. 

Mercury, in mythology, the name of; a 
Roman divinity, identified in later times with 
the Greek HermSs. As representing Hermes 
he was regarded as the son of Jupiter and 
Mala, and was looked upon as the god of 
eloquence, of commerce, and of robbers. 
He was also the messenger, herald, and 
ambassador of Jupiter. Asa Roman divinity 
he was merely the patron of commerce and 
gain. See 

Mercury, in astronomy, the planet near- 
est the sun. He moves round the sun in 
87*9693 of our mean solar days, at a mean 
distance of 35,392,000 miles; his eccentricity 
of orbit is 0*205618 ; the inclination of his 
orbit to the ecliptic is 70“ 0' 8" *2, his dia- 
meter about 3050 miles. The period of hie 
axial rotation is the same as that of his 
revolution round the sun. His volume is 
about 1^7 that of the earth ; his density 
greater than the earth’s. He is visible to 
the naked eye in the spring and autumn 
after sunset and before sunrise. Transits 
of Mercury over the sun’s disc take place at 
intervals of 13, 7, 10, 3, 10, 3, &c., years. 

Mercury, called also quicksilver, a metal 
whose specific gravity is greater than that 
of any other metal, except the platinum 
metals, gold, and tungsten, being 13*56, or 
thirteen times and a half heavier than water. 
It is the only metal which is liquid at com- 
mon temperatures. It freezes at a tempera- 
ture of 89" or 40“ below the zero of Fahren- 
heit, that is, at a temperature of 71“ or 72® 
below the freezing-point of water. Under 
a heat of 660° it rises in fumes, and is gra- 
dually converted into a red oxide. Mercury 
is used in barometers to ascertain the weight 
of the atmosphere, and in thermometers to 
determine the temperature of the air, for 
which purpose it is well adapted by its ex- 
pansibility, and the extensive range between 
its freezing and boiling points. Preparations 
of this metal are among the most powerful 
poisons, and are extensively used as medi- 
cines. The preparation called calomel or 
mercurous chloride (HgCl) is a most effi- 
cacious deobstruent. Another valuable pre- 
paration is corrosive sublimate or mercuric 
chloride (HgClj). From the fluid state in 
which mercury exists it readily combines 
with most of the metals, to which, if in suffi- 
cient quantity, it imparts a degree of fusi- 
bility or softness. An alloy of mercury and 
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any other metal is termed an amalgam. 
Mercury is chiefly found in the state of 
sulphide, but it is also found native. The 
chief mines of mercury are in Spain, but it 
is also found in Germany, Italy, China, 
California, Borneo, Mexico, and Peru. 

Mercy, Sistbbs of, the name given to 
members of female religious communities 
founded for the purpose of nursing the sick 
at their own homes, visiting prisoners, at- 
tending lying-in hospitals, superintending 
the education of females, and the Mrform- 
anoe of similar works of charity and mercy. 
Communities of Sisters of Mercy are now 
widely distributed over Europe and America, 
some of them being connected with the 
Church of England. 

Meredith, Georgi^ poet and novelist, 
bom 1828 in Hampshire; educated in Ger- 
many; studied for the law, but essayed a 
literary career with a volume of poems in 
1851. This was followed by the Shaving of 
Shagpat (^866) ; Farina, a Legend of Cologne 
(1867); The Ordeal of Richard Feverel(1859) ; 
Evan Harrington (1861); Modem Ijove: 
Poems and Badlads (1862); Emilia in Eng- 
land (1864); Rhoda Fleming (1865); Vit- 
toria (1866); The Adventures of Harry 
Richmond (1871); The Egoist (1879); The 
Tragic Comedians (1881); Poems and Tories 
of the Joy of Earth (1883) ; Diana of the Cross- 
ways (1885) ; Ballads and Poems of Tragic 
Life (1887); The Amazing Marriage (1895). 

Mergan'ser, a genus of aquatic birds be- 
longing to the duck family. The goosander 
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{Mergui Mergamer) forms the typical Bri- 
tish species; and the hooded merganser of 
North America {M, cuouUMus) is occasion- 
ally found in Britain. They inhabit lakes 
and the sea-coast, migrate southward in 
winter, lay from eight to fourteen eggs, and 
are gregarious in habit. 

Mergui, the principal town of the dis- 
trict of same name in British Burmah, on 
an island in the delta of the Tenasserim 
river, close to where it falls into the Bay of 
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Bengal. The harbour Is good, and the mo- 
dem town occupies a low range of hills rising 
from the river. Pop. 8638.— I’he district 
has an area of 7809 sq. miles; pop. 56,559. 

Mergui Archipelago, a chain of islands 
in the Indian Ocean, of! the coast of I'enas- 
serim and Lower Siam, the more northern 
ones forming a part of the British district 
of Mergui. The inhabitants are industrious, 
but few in number. 

Merida, a city of Spain, in the province 
mid 30 miles east of Badajoz, on the right 
bank of the Guadiana, here spanned by a 
Roman bridge of eighty-one arches, built 
by Trajan. Other Roman remains are the 
arch of Santiago; the temple of Diana, now 
built into a dwelling-house; the theatre, 
which is almost perfect; the amphitheatre, 
the circus, the great acpieduct, &c. Merida 
was the capital of liusitania for several cen- 
turies. Pop. 10,886. 

Merida, the capital of Yucatan, in Cen- 
tral America, about 25 miles from the port 
of Progreso, on the Mexican (jrulf, with 
which it is connected l:)y a railway. It has 
a Moorish aspect generally, and contains a 
number of fine squares, a cathedral, bishop’s 
palace, government- house, Ac. Merida was 
founded in 1542. Pop. 60,000. 

Merilda, a town of Venezuela, capital of 
a state of same name, at the foot of the 
Sierra Nevada, a well-built place, with a 
university. Poii. 5000. 

Meriden, a town of the U. States in Con- 
necticut, 18 miles n.e. of New Haven. It 
is largely engaged in the manufacture of 
iron-castings, tinware, cutlery, brass-work, 
glass, woollen goods, and plated ware. It 
contains a state reformatory. Pop. 24,296. 

Meridian, one of the innumerable imagi- 
nary lines on the surface of the earth that 
may be conceived of as passiuj^ through both 
poles and through any other given place, and 
serving to settle the longitude of places and 
thus to mark their exact position. There 
are also corresponding lines called astrono- 
mic or celestial meridians^ which are ima- 
ginary circles of the celestial sphere passing 
through the poles of the heavens and the 
zenith of any place on the earth’s surface. 
Every place on the globe has its meridian, 
and when the sun arrives at this line it is 
noon or mid-day, whence the name (Latin 
meridianus — mediuSf middle, and dies, day). 
The longitude of a place is its distance — 
usually stated in degrees, minutes, and 
secoxuis — east or west of any meridian 
selected as a starting-point, just as its lati- 
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tnde ia ita diatanoe north or south of the 
equator. |n Britlau it has long been the 
custom to count from the meridian of Green- 
wich as a starting-point; this meridian being 
called the first meridian, and the longitude 
of Greenwich being marked 0 or nothing. 
Other countries, however, had selected their 
own meridian, with the result that confusion 
arose among geographers and navigators in 
localizing any given place. This difficulty 
was discussed at a national conference held 
at Washington Oct. 1884, and at last Green- 
wich was selected as the geographical and 
astronomical reference meridian of the world, 
longitude to be reckoned east and west from 
this up to 180°. It was also arranged that 
the astronomical day should begin at mid- 
night, Ist January, 1885, so that astrono- 
mers henceforth have one definite day over 
all the world. See also Longitude^ Day, 

Meridian Circle, a mural circle or transit 
circle. 

M^rim^e (ma-ri-ma), Prosper, French 
poet and prose writer, bom 1808, died 1870. 
He studied law and passed advocate; but 
employed himself more with literature, and 
first came prominently forward in 1825 with 
eight comedies professedly translated from 
the S[)ani8h of ‘Clara Gazul.’ He con- 
tributed to the Revue de Paris and the 
Revue des Deux Mondes; became inspector 
of historical monuments, in which capacity 
he travelled through France, and wrote 
several archaeological works; continued to 
publish romantic tales, such as Arsbne 
Guillot, Carmen, Colomba, &c. ; was made 
a senator in 1853, grand officer of the Legion 
of Honour, 1866. Among his writings were 
The History of Don Pedro I. of Castille 
(1848), Poetry of Modern Greece (1855), 
and Lettres k une Inconnue (1873), Travels 
in various parts of France, &c. 

Merino (me-ri§^u5), atwilled woollen tissue, 
dyed various colours, and often also printed. 
In the better kind of goods both the warp and 
the woof are of carded woollen yam, but in 
inferior sorts the warp is of cotton. Brad- 
ford is the chief seat of the British manu- 
facture, but the French fabrics are held in 
the highest estimation. 

Merino Sheep, a variety of sheep orij^- 
nally peculiar to Spain, but now reareil in 
other parts of Europe, in Australia, New 
Zealand, &a They are raised chiefly for 
the sake of their long fine wool, the mutton 
being but little esteemed. 

Merioneth, or Merionethshire, a mari- 
time county in North Wales, bounded by 


Carnarvonshire, Denbighshire, Montgomery- 
shire, Cardiganshire, and by Cardigan Bay; 
area, 384,717 acres. The coast Une is broken 
and mgged; the surface of the county moun- 
tainous, the highest points being Aran Mow- 
ddwy (2970 feet) and Cader Idris; the chief 
rivers the Dee, the Mawddach, the Dorey; 
and the largest lake Tegid or Bala Mere. 
The princip^ minerals are lead, copper, and 
slates; in 1887 extensive gold-raining opera- 
tions were begun in the Mawddach vaUey. 
The soil is for the most part poor, oats being 
the chief grain crop; cattle, sheep, and small 
hardy ponies are reared. Merioneth returns 
one member to parliament. Chief town, 
DolgeUy. Pop. (1901), 49,130. 

Merlvale, Charles, D.D., English his- 
torian, bom 1808, died 1893, was educated 
at Harrow, Haileybury, and Cambridge. 
He was rector of Lawford, Essex, 1848-69, 
then became dean of Ely. He wrote His- 
tory of the Romans under the Empire (8 
vols.), Early Church History, Boyle Lec- 
tures, &c.— Herman Mkrivale, his brother, 
born in 1805, died 1874, was professor of 
political economy at Oxford, and permanent 
under-secretary of state for India; author 
of Historical Studies, &c. — His son, Her- 
man Charles, born in 1839, is a rather 
prolific writer of plays, poems, &c. 

Merle. See BlaMird, 

Merle d’Aubign^ (merl do-ben-ya), Jean 
Henri, historian and theologian, born at 
Geneva 1794, died 1872. His education, 
commenced at Geneva, was completed at 
Berlin. He became pastor at Hamburg to 
a IVench congregation; and removed after- 
wards to Brussels. Returning to his native 
city in 1830, he became professor of church 
history in the theological school founded by 
the Genevan Evangelical Society. Besides 
his well-known History of the Reformation 
in the 16th Century (1835-53), he published 
a supplementary history to the time of Calvin 
(Paris, 1862-68) ; The Protector (Cromwell), 
1847; and the Recollections of a Swiss 
Minister. 

Merlin, a legendary Welsh prophet and 
magician, who is said to have lived in the 
6th century. He is said to have been the 
offspring of a demon and a Welsh princess, 
and became adviser to the English kings 
Vortigera, Ambrosius, Utherpendragon,and 
Arthur. There was also a prophet connected 
with the ancient kingdom of Strathclyde 
caUed Merlin the Wild, or Merlinus Cale- 
donius, who is said to have Uved in the 6th 
century. His prophecies, containing also 
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those ascribed to the Welsh Merlin, were 
published at Edinburgh in 1615. 

Merlin, the Falco (xsalon or Ilypotriorchis 
CEsalon^ the smallest of the British falcons, 
being only about the size of a black- 
bird, but very bold. It was formerly used 
in hawking quails, partridges, larks, and 
such small game, and is even yet occasion- 
ally traine{l. It is of a bluish ash colour 
above; reddish yellow on the breast and 
belly, with longitudinal dark spots, the 
throat of the adult male white. It builds 
its nest on the ground. 

Merlon, in fortification, is that part of an 
embattled parapet which lies between two 
crenelles or embrasures. 

Mermaid and Merman wore legendary 
creatures who lived in the sea, possessed a 
human body united to the tail of a fish, 
and who were supposed capable of entering 
into social relationships with men and wo- 
men. Under various names they were 
known over Northern Europe, the typical 
mermaid being a loN ely creature who combs 
her long beautiful hair with one hand while 
she holds a looking-glass with the other. 
The origin of this myth is supposed to rest 
in the human- like appearance of certain 
aquatic animals, such as the seal. Idie 
legends of mermaids and mermen have been 
largely treated in poetry. 

Mermaid's-glove, a name dven to the 
largest of British sponges {Ifalichondria 
paimata), from its tendency to branch into 
a form bearing a remote resemblance to a 
glove with extended fingers. It sometimes 
attains a height of 2 feet. 

Mer'oS, a city and state of ancient Ethi- 
opia, in the liorth-eastern part of Africa, 
corresponding mainly with the district 
betwetiu the Nile and Atbara, north of 
Abyssinia. Meroe was the centre of the 
caravan trade between Ethiopia, Egypt, 
Arabia, Northern Africa, and India. There 
are pyramids at the site of ancient Meroe 
and a small town of same name on the 
Nile. 

Me'rops, the bee-eaters, a genus of birds 
forming the type of the family Meropidm. 
See Ike-eaf.r?'if. 

Merovingians, the first dynasty of Frank- 
ish kings which ruled in the northern part 
of Gaul from 49(5 to 752, when they were 
supplanted by the C.'arlovingians. 'Hiey 
derived their name from Merwig or Mero- 
wig (Merovaeus), the grandfather of Clovis. 

Merrimac, a river of the United States in 
New Hampshire and Maesachusetta The 
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immense water-power furnished by its falls 
has created the towns of Lowell and Law- 
rence in Massachusetts, and of Nashua and 
Manchester in New Hampshire. 

Merseburg (mer'z6-bqr/t), a town of 
Prussian Saxony, on the Saale, 14 miles 
west of Leipzig. It is walled, has an old 
castle, a cathedral dating from the llth 
century, and partly Romaue8<iue [)artly 
Gothic in style, old and new town -houses, 
old monastery of St. Peter, &c. Pop. 
16,828. 

Mersey, an important river of England, 
has its origin in several streams which tiow 
from the Pennine Moors and the hills near 
the borders of Cheshire, Derbyshire, and 
Yorkshire; receives as ailluents the Irwell, 
Bollin, and Weaver; expands into an estu- 
ary 17 miles from its mouth at Runcorn; 
and its entire length is (50 miles. The 
principal towns on its batiks are AFarring- 
ton, Stockport, Birkenhead, and Liverjxtol. 
The Manchester Ship ( ^anal comprises part 
of the channel of the Mersey. 

Mersey Tunnel, openeil in 1 886, connects 
Idverpool and Birkenhead by a railway 
under the river Mersey. It is 21 feet high, 
2(5 feet wide, and 31 feet ])elow the bed of 
the river; is miles long with the ap- 
proaches, and is ventilated by moans of 
large fans and a small tunnel which runs 
alongside. '’J'he cost of construction is stated 
to have been £1,250,000. 

Merth3rr-Tydvil, or Tydfil, a parlia- 
mentary borough of South Wales, county 
of Glamorgan, 24 miles n.n.w. of (.^ardiff, on 
the "I’aff. It ha.s risen up front a mere vil- 
lage in 1780 to a place of great extent and 
importance, and though generally consisting 
of irregular assemblages of workmen’s houses 
situated on both sides of the rivtir, and com- 
mniiicatiiig by two bridges, has recently 
undergone important ehanges, which have 
greatly improved its sanitary condition and 
general ajtpearaiice. The town owes its 
prosperity to its situation near the centre 
of the coal and mineral field r)f South Wales. 
It sends two members to parliament. Pop. 
of pari. bor. (which includes Aberdare), 
in 1901, 122,536; of town, 69,227. 

Merton College, Oxford, first founded at 
Maldon in .Surrey in 3264 by Walter do 
Merton, bishop of Rochester and lord bigb- 
chancellor of England, was removed to Ox- 
ford before 1274. 

Merv, an oasis in Central Asia, north of 
Afghanistan, the principal seat of the I’eke- 
Turcomans, who from this centre used to 
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make predatory incursions into Persia and 
Afghanistan. In 1815 the oasis was sub- 
jugated by the Khan of ELhiva, to whom 
it remained tributary for about twenty 
years. Subsequently Persia attempted to 
make good the claims which it had long 
laid to this district, and in 1860 fitted out 
an expedition for the purpose, which, how- 
ever, miscarried completely. In 1881 Gen- 
eral Skobeleff led a Russian expedition 
against the Teke-Turcoraans, captured their 
stronghold of Geok Tepe, and received the 
submission of the people of Merv. The 
Russians, who are rapidly extending the 
area of cultivation by means of irrigation, 
maintain a garrison here, and a town of 
10,000 inhabitants has sprung up. The 
oasis is watered by the Murghab, and is 
now traversed by railway. 

Mesembryan'themum. See Ice-plant. 

Mes'entery, a membrane in the cavity of 
the abdomen, attached to the lumbar verte- 
bra3 posteriorly and to the intestines an- 
teriorly. It is formed of a duplicature of 
the peritoneum, and contains adipose matter, 
lacteals, mesenteric glands, lymphatics, and 
mesenteric arteries, veins, and nerves. Its 
use is to retain the intestines in a proper 
position, to support vessels, &c. 

Meshed, a town of north-eastern Persia, 
capital of the province of Khorasan, 500 
miles north-east of Ispahan. It contains 
the shrine of Imam Ruza, and is the sacred 
city of the great Mohammedan sect of the 
Shiites. The chief manufactures are velvets, 
sword-blades, some silk and cotton goods, 
and turquoise jewellery. Its situation 
makes it an important entrepot of trade. 
Pop. about 70,000. 

Mesmer, Friedrich Anton, German phy- 
sician, founder of the doctrine of mesmerism 
or animal magnetism, was born in 1733, died 
in 1815. He professed to cure diseases by 
stroking with magnets, but about 1776 he 
renounced their use, and declared that his 
operations were conducted solely by means 
of the nmgnetism peculiar to animal bodies. 
(See Mesmerism.) He went to Paris in 
1778, where he achieved considerable suc- 
cess and fame and made many converts to 
his views, but was regarded by the medical 
faculty as a charlatan. The government at 
length appointed a committee of physicians 
and meml)er8 of the Academy of Sciences to 
investigate his pretensions. The report was 
unfavourable, and the system fell into dis- 
repute. Mesmer retired to Swabia, where 
he died. 


Mesmerism, Animal Magnetism (dectro- 
HoLogyt hypnotism) ^ terms applied to certain 
peculiar nervous conditions which may be 
artificially induced, and in which the mind 
and body of one individual may be pecu- 
liarly influenced by another apparently in- 
dependently of his own will. . The term 
mesmerism is derived from Mesmer (see pre- 
ceding article), who professed to produce 
these conditions in others and to cure 
diseases by the influence of a mysterious 
occult force residing in himself. This force 
he called animal magnetism. He held that 
it pervaded the whole universe, and specially 
affected the nervous system. The phenom ena 
were known from the earliest ages, when the 
priests of most of the ancient civilizations 
affected to cure diseases by the touch of the 
hand, or threw people into deep sleeps, in- 
duced dreams, and produced many of the 
effects now referred to mesmerism. While 
the phenomena which Mesmer professed to 
produce were probably in many cases genuine 
his theory of animal magnetism rested on no 
proper scientific basis. He has been followed 
by many disciples, whose success in producing 
the mesmeric condition has left no doubt as 
to the reality of many of the phenomena of 
mesmerism; but modern scientific investi- 
gation, while not fully explaining all these, 
has shown that they are due to peculiar 
nervous conditions, and that it is unneces- 
sary to presuppose any occult force to ac- 
count for them. The means usually em- 
ployed to produce the mesmeric condition 
are such as touching and stroking with the 
hands, according to rule (manipulation), 
breathing on the person, fixing the eyes on 
him, &c. It may also, it is said, be pro- 
duced by causing the patient to stare at an 
object, especially a bright one, placed in 
such a position as to strain the eye, the 
effect being completed by a few passes of 
the hand over the face without touching it 
In the condition thus induced the patient 
seems to be in a kind of sleep. The limbs 
will reniain in any position in which they 
may be placed. By stroking the surface of 
the body the muscles adjacent may be ren- 
dered rigid as in a person suflfering from 
catalepsy. Reason and memory are tem- 
porarily suspended, the will is paralysed, 
and the subject is irresistibly impelled to 
act in accordance with suggestion, however 
absurd. He can be persuaded into any hal- 
lucination, such as that he is some one other 
than himself, or that he hears or sees, smells 
or tastes something which has no eadstenoe 
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before him. Ab a therapeutic a^ent mee- 
merkm has been successfully employed in 
certain forms of disease, especially in cases 
of nervous irritation and sleeplessness, and 
such diseases in general as have a nervous 
origin. It has been claimed also by pro- 
fessors of the art that the patient when in 
this condition can determine the nature 
of any disease from which he may be suf- 
fering and the means of its cure, that he 
can penetrate the mysteries of the future 
and hold communication with distant per- 
sons. But these last statements cannot be 
regarded as authenticated. 

Many theories similar to that of Mesmer 
have been propounded to account for these 
phenomena, ejj. that of the Baron von 
Beichenbach of the existence of an ‘ intiu- 
ence’ developed by certain crystals, the 
human body, &c., existing throughout the 
universe, which he called odyl ; that of 
electro-biology, which attributes them to 
electric currents in the human body; and 
the theories of spiritualism and clairvoy- 
ance, which attribute them to spiritual in- 
fluences. The first step towards scientific 
investigation of them was taken by James 
Braid, a surgeon in Manchester, who at- 
tempted a physiological explanation of them 
in a paper read before the British Associa- 
tion at Manchester in 1842, and in a work 
published in 1843 entitled Neurypnology. 
To him we owe the term hypnotism (Greek 
hypnos, sleep). Scientific investigation has 
since been devoted to the subject to a con- 
siderable extent. It has been recently in- 
vestigated with great care by Dr. lleiden- 
hain of Breslau, the results of his labours 
being published in a small work entitled 
Animal Magnetism (English translation, 
London, 1880). He attributes the pheno- 
mena to what is known by physiologists as 
the inhibitory action of the nerves. Such 
action, he holds, is induced by the process 
of mesmerizing, and has the result of sus- 
pending the action of that portion of the 
brain which is devoted to voluntary move- 
ments, thus putting the patient in a con- 
dition in which involuntary movements 
may l)e induced by impiressions made upon 
the senses. Professors of mesmerism fre- 
quently give public exhibitions of the sim- 
pler phenomena by means of voluntary sub- 
jects. These exhibitions are more of an 
amusing than of an instructive or scientific 
nature. 

Mesne (mSn), in law, middle or interven- 
ing; as, a mtme lord, that is, a lord who 

m 


holds land of a superior but grants a part 
of it to another i)er8on. In tliis case he is 
a tenant to the superior, but lord or superior 
to the second grantee. 

Mesopota'mia, anamegiven by the Greeks 
to the extensive region inclosed % the Tigris 
and Euphrates, anciently associated with 
the Assyrian and Babylonian monarchies. 
Its Old Testament name is A ram Naharaim, 
or Padan A ram. The Greek title was prob- 
ably not in use till after Alexander the Great 
invaded the East. This country is inhabited 
chiefly by Arabs, Kurds, and Armenians. 
Many of them are nomadic, and their chief 
occupation is the grazing of cattle. Mesopo- 
tamia is now part of the Turkish Empire. 

Mesothorax, in entomology, the middle 
rising of the thorax. 

Mesozo'ic Period (from Gr. mesos, middle, 
and roc, life), the term applied by geologists 
to the geological period between the Paheo- 
zoic and the Gainozoic. It is coextensive 
with the secondary formations, atid includes 
the rocks of the Triassic, Oolitic, and Creta- 
ceous groups. 

Mes'piluB, the medlar, a genus of trees. 

Mesquite {J^rosofua iflandulOm), a small 
tree allied to the acacia, common in Mexico, 
Texas, ami other parts of western N. America. 
It yields a gum not much inferior to gum 
arabic; its seeds are eaten, and a drink is 
prepared from the mucilage of its pods, 
Another species [P. pubesevna) has pods that 
are eaten by the Indians, being rich in sac- 
charine matter. They are of a twisted form, 
hence the name ‘ screw bean.’ 

Mess, in sea language, denotes a particular 
company of the officers or crew of a ship, 
who eat, drink, and aHHr>ciate together; in 
military language, a sort of military ordi- 
nary, established and regulated by the rules 
of the service, for all the officers in a regi- 
ment, and supported by their joint subscrip- 
tions, supplemented by a small government 
allowance. Similar institutions are extended 
to the non-commissioned officers of a regi- 
ment, but the technical meaning of messing 
as applied to officers does not hold with 
regard to common seamen and soldiers. 

MeBsalPna, Valkuia, the third wife of the 
Roman emperor Claudius. She is notorious 
in history on account of her licentiousness 
and cruelty. She was murdered A.i). 48, 

Messa^na. See Messina. 

MesBengers, King's or Queen’s, certain 
officials employed under the secretaries of 
state, who are always rea<ly to convey de- 
spatches foreign and domestic. 
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Messengers -at -Arms, legal officers in 
Scotland .appointed by the Lyon King-at- 
arms, and under his control, employed in 
executing all summonses and letters of dili- 
gence both in civil and criminal cases that 
are to be tried before the Courts of Session 
and Justiciary in Scotland. 

Messe'nia, a country of ancient Greece, 
in the southern part of the Peloponnesus. 
Its capital was Messen6, with the moun- 
tain fortress Ithom6. On its southern 
coast lay the Messenian Gulf (now the Gulf 
of Coron). A ridge of Mount Tayggtus 
separated it from Sparta. Messenia is 
celebrated for the long struggle of its in- 
habitants in defence of their liberty with 
the Lacedyemonians, with whom they waged 
three wars, the first extending from 743- 
724 B.C'., the second from 685-068 b.c., and 
the third from 464-456 b.c. — Messenia gives 
name to a nomarchy in modern Greece, with 
an area of 1221 square miles, and a pop. 
of 119,327. 

Messi'ah (Greek form, MesmiH; Hebrew, 
Mashiach), corresponding to the Greek 
(Jhristos of the New Testament, that is, 
‘anointed,’ has in the Old Testament several 
applications, as to the whole Jewish people, 
to the priests, to the kings (‘the liord’s 
Anointed’), and even to (ientile kings, as 
persons who had been anointed with holy 
oil. The designation, however, owes its 
special importance to the application of it 
in the prophetic books of the Old ’Pesta- 
ment to an ideal holy king and deliverer 
whose advent they foretold. The whole of 
the prophetic pictures agreed in placing 
Jehovah in the central place of the desired 
kingship. These prophecies, which are called 
the Messianic prophecies, had at the time of 
our Lord come to be applied by the Jews to 
a temporal king who should free them from 
foreign oppression. They are atiirmed by 
tlesuB ( -hrist and His apostles to apply to and 
be fulfilled in him; and this is the belief of 
the Christian Church, by which he is called 
‘The Messiah.’ The rationalistic school of 
theologians assert that Jesus laid claim to 
the dignity either to meet the preconceptions 
of his countrymen, or because he felt that 
the truth which he taught was the real 
kingdom never to be destroyed which the 
God of Heaven was to set up. 

Messi'na (ancient Greek name, ZanHe; 
Latin, Messana)^ the chief commercial town 
and seaport of Sicily, capital of the province 
and on the strait of the same name. The 
h^bour is oi|e of the best In the Mediter- 


ranean, and the town is well-built. The 
manufactures consist chiefly of silk goods. 
The principal exports are silks, olive-oil, 
oranges, lemons, and other fruits; wine, 
salted fish, lemon- juice, essences, &c. Mes- 
sina possesses a university, founded in 1548, 
with a public library of 66,000 volumes. 
The town was founded in the 8th century 
B.o. Pop. 149,823. — The province of Mes- 
sina has an area of 1768 sq. miles, and a 
pop. of 548,898. 

Messina, Strait of, the strait which sepa- 
rates Sicily from Italy, It has a length of 
about 20 miles, and varies in width from 
2 miles in the north to 1 1 miles in the south, 
is very deep, and has a strong tidal current. 

Mes’suage, in English law, is the term 
used for a dwelling-house with a piece of 
laud adjoining assigned to the use thereof. 
In Scottish law it denotes the principal 
dwelling-house of a barony, being synony- 
mous with the English manor -home. 

Mestizos (mes-te'zOs), people of mixed 
origin in countries where Spanish Europeans 
have settled and intermingled with the na- 
tives. 

Meta, a great river of S. America, a tri- 
butary of the Orinoco, which it joins in 
Venezuela, though the greater part of its 
course is in Golombia; length 700 miles. 

Metab’ola (Greek, metabole, change), a 
term applied to insects that undergo meta- 
morphosis. 

Metacarpus, in anatomy, the part of the 
hand between the wrist and the fingers. See 
Hand, 

Met'acentre, in physics, that point in a 
floating body in which, when the body is 
disturbed from the position of equilibrium, 
the vertical line passing through the centre 
of gravity of the fluid displaced (regarded 
as still filling the place occupied % the 
body) meets the line which, when the body 
is at rest, ptisses through the centre of 
gravity of the fluid and that of the body. 
In order that the body may float with sta- 
bility the position of the metacentre must 
be above that of the centre of gravity. 

Metagen'esis. See Generation {Alter ‘ 
mite). 

Met'alloid, in chemistry, a term applied to 
all the non-metallic elementary su^tances. 
The metalloids include oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carbon, chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
fluorine, sulphur, selenium, phosphorus, bo- 
ron, and silicon. 

Metallurgy (met'al-er- ji), the art of work- 
ing metals, comprehending the whole pro* 
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cess of separating them from other matters 
in the ore, smelting, refining, &c. 

Metals. Elenientary substances have 
been divided by chemists into two classes, 
inetals and iwn-metals or metalloids^ but 
these merge one into the other by gradations 
so imperceptible that it is impossible to frame 
a definition which will not either include 
some non-metallic bodies or exclude some 
metallic. The term metal is an ideal type, 
and is applied to those elementary sub- 
stances which in the combination of physical 
characteristics which they present approach 
more or less nearly to it. The following are 
the chief characteristics of metals. They are 
opaque, having a peculiar lustre connected 
with their opacity called metallic ; insoluble 
in water; solid, except in one instance, at 
ordinary temperatures; generally fusible by 
heat; good conductors of heat and electri- 
city ; capable, when in the state of an oxide, 
of uniting with acids and forming salts; and 
have the property, when their compounds 
arc submitted to electrolysis, of generally 
appearing at the negative pole of the bat- 
tery. Many of the metals arc also malle- 
able, or susceptible of being beaten or rolled 
out into sheets or leaves, and some of them 
are extremely ductile or capable of being 
drawn out into wires of great fineness. 7'hey 
are sometimes found native or pure, but 
more generally combined with oxygen, sul- 
phur, and some other elements, constituting 
ores. '^I’he great difference in the mallea- 
bility of the metals gave rise to the old dis- 
tinction of metah and semi-metah^ which is 
now disregarded The following— fifty-two 
in nuinljer — are the principal substances 
usually regarded as metals : — aluminium, an- 
timoiiN , barium, beryllium or glucinum, bis- 
muth, cadmium, caesium, calcium, cerium, 
chromium, cobalt, columbium or niobium, 
copper, didymium, erbium, gallium, germani- 
um, gold, indium, iridium, iron, lanthanum, 
lead, lithium, magnesium, manganese, mer- 
cury, molybdenum, nickel, osmium, palla- 
dium, platinum, potassium, rhodium, rubidi- 
um, ruthenium, scandium, silver, sodium, 
strontium, tantalum, tellurium, terbium, 
thallium, thorium, tin, titanium, tungsten, 
uranium, vanadium, yttrium, zinc, zirconium. 
Of these gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
platinum, iron, are the most malleable; gold, 
which possessesthe quality in the greatest de- 
gree, being capable of being beaten into leaves 
TiiluTT of ^ millimetre in thickness. The 
following, given in the order of their duc- 
tility, are the most ductile : — platinum, sil- 
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ver, iron, copper, gold, aluminium, zinc, tin, 
lead, platinum wire having l)een obtained 
of not more than of a inillimoti'e in 
diameter. The majority of the useful metals 
are between seven and eight times heavier 
than an equal bulk of water; platinum, os- 
mium, and iridium are more than twenty 
times heavier; while lithium, potassium, 
and sodium are lighter. The metals be- 
come liquid, or otherwise change their con- 
dition, at very various temperatures : pla- 
tinum is hardly fusible at the highest tem- 
perature of a furnace; iron melts at a little 
lower temperature; and silver somewhat 
lower still; while potassium melts below 
the boiling-point of water, and becomes 
vapour at a red lieat, and it and sodium 
may be moulded like wax at 16® 0. (61® 
Fahr.). Mercury is liquid at ordinary tem- 
l>eratureB, and freezes only at C. below 
zero ( - Fahr.). Osmium and tellurium 
are also regarded by some os non-metals. 
All the metals, without exception, combine 
with oxygen, sulphur, and chlorine, forming 
oxides, snipliidcs, and chlo7'idcs, and many 
of them also combine with bromine, iodine, 
and fiuorino. Several of the later discov- 
ered metals exist in exceedingly minute 
<[uan titles, and were detected only by spec- 
trum analysis, and there is every likelihood 
that research in this direction will add to 
the present list of metals. 

Metarn'erism, in chemistry, the character 
in certain compound bodies differing in 
chemical proj)ertie8, of having the same 
chemical elements combined in the same 
proportion and with the same molecular 
weight; thus, aldehyde (C^H.,()) and oxide 
of ethylene {CaH 40 ) have their elements in 
the same proportion and the? same mole- 
cular weight, 44. Metameric bodies do not, 
however, belong to the same class or series 
of comi)ouijdH. See Isomerism, Polymer- 
ism. 

Metamor'phic Rocks, in geology, strati- 
fied or unstratified rocks of any age whose 
original texture has been altered and 
rendered less or more crystalline by sub- 
terranean heat, pressure, or chemical agency. 
The name is given more especially to the 
lowest and azoic, or non-fossiliferous, strati- 
fied rocks, consisting of crystalline schists, 
aiid embracing granitoid schist, gneiss, 
quartz-rock, mica-schist, and clay -slate, most 
of which were originally deposited from 
W'ater and crystallized by 8ub8e(pjeut agen- 
cies. "i'hey exhibit for the most part cleav- 
age, crumpling, and foliation, and their lines 
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of stratification are often indistinct or obli- 
terated. • 

Metamor'phOBis, any change of form, 
shape, or structure. In ancient mythology 
the term is applied to the transformations of 
human beings into inanimate objects, with 
which ancient fable abounds. In zoology 
it includes the alterations which an animal 
undergoes after its exclusion from the egg 
or ovum, and which alter extensively the 
general form and life of the individual. All 
the changes which are undergone by a 
butterfly in passing from the fecundated 
ovum to the imago, or perfect insect, consti- 
tute its developtnent — each change, from 
ovum to larva, from larva to pupa, and 
from pupa to imago, constituting a meta- 
ynorphosis. Insects which undergo a com- 
plete metamorphosis are known as Hetero- 
morphous or Ilolomeiaholic insects. Others, 
such as the grass-hoppers, locusts, bugs, 
dragon-flies, &c., undergo a less perfect series 
of changes, and are termed Ilemimctabol ic 
or Jlomomorphous insects. The occurrence 
of metamorphosis is by no means confined to 
the lowest groups of the animal series, for 
we find the amphibian vertebrates— as in 
the case of frogs, newts, and their allies — 
exem|)lifying these phenomena in a very 
striking manner. The metamorphoses of 
the Annulosa, however, including the insects, 
crustaceans, worms, &c., are among the most 
marked and familiar with which we are 
accpjainted. 

Mefaphor, a figure of speech founded on 
the resemblance which one object is sup- 
posed to bear, in some respect, to another, 
and by which a word is transferred from 
an object to which it properly belongs to 
another in such a manner that a comparison 
is implied, though not»formally expressed. 
It may be called a simile without any word 
expressing comparison. Thus, ‘that man is 
a fox,’ is a metaphor; but ‘that man is like 
a fox,’ is a simile. So we say, a man bridles 
his anger; beauty awakens love or tender 
passions; opposition courage. 

Metaphysics (Gr. meta, after, and phy- 
siea, physics), a word first applied to a cer- 
tain group of the philosophical dissertations 
of Aristotle which were placed in a collec- 
tion of his manuscripts after his treatise on 
physics. As since employed, it has had 
various significations, and latterly it has been 
understood as applying to the science which 
investigates the ultimate principles that 
underlie and are presupposed in all being 
and knowledge. In the part of the Aristo- 


telian treatise alluded to the problems were 
cdncemed with the contemplation of being 
as being, and the attributes which belong 
to it as such. This implies that things in 
general must be divided into beings or 
things as they are, and into phenomena 
or things as they appear. In modern usage 
metaphysics is very frequently held as ap- 
plying to the former division, that is to the 
ultimate grounds of being. To attain this 
end it takes into account the correlative of 
being, that is, knowledge; and of knowledge 
not as coming within the province of logic 
or of mental philosophy, but as it is in rela- 
tion to being or objective reality. In this 
respect metaphysics is synonymous with 
ontology. The science has also been con- 
sidered as synonymous with psychology, 
and to denote that branch of philosophy 
which investigates the faculties, operations, 
and laws of the human mind. 

Metastasio, Pietro Buonavkntura, Ita- 
lian poet, born at Assisi in 1698, died at 
Vienna 1782. His true name was Trapassi, 
and his father was a common workman. 
His poetical talents were early displayed in 
making rhymes and in improvisations. The 
lawyer Gravina, who accidentally became 
acquainted with his talents, took him under 
his protection, called him (by an Italianized 
translation of his name intoGreek)M(?<a5^aif /o, 
paid great attention to his education, and on 
his death, in 1717, left him his whole estate. 
Two years afterwards, having spent his 
fortune, he entered a lawyer’s office in 
Naples. There in 1722 he wrote a serenade 
for the birthday of the empress which brought 
him the favour of the Roman prima donna, 
Marianna Bulgarelli, called La Romanina. 
He resided with La Romanina and her hus- 
band in Rome till 1729, and during that 
time produced many operas, commencing 
with the Didone Abbandonata in 1724. Hia 
success was such that Charles \^I. invited 
him to Vienna in 1729, and appointed him 
poet laureate with a pension of 4000 guilders. 
Metastasio may be said to be the father of 
the modern Italian opera. His works, while 
not possessing the highest literary merit, 
were eminently fitted for musical effect. 

Metatarsus, the part of the foot popu- 
larly known as the ‘instep.’ See Foot. 

Metauro (anciently Mctaurus), a river of 
Italy, in the Marches, which after a e.n.k. 
courae of about 50 miles, falls into the 
Adriatic. See Masdruhal. 

Metay'er, a cultivator who tills the soil 
for a land-owner on condition of receiving 
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a share, generally a half of its produce, the 
owner furnishing the whole or part of the 
stock, tools, &c. The phrase mctti}/er sys- 
tem is applied to that inode of land cultiva- 
tion, practised chiefly in France and Italy, 
in which the land is cultivated by metayers. 

Metazoa (met-a-zo'a), one of the two 
great sections into w'hich Huxley divides 
the animal kingdom, the other being the 
Protozoa. The lowest of the Metazoa are 
the Porifera or sponges. That portion of 
the Metazoa which possess a notochord, 
constitute the sub-kingdom Vertebrata: the 
rest are invertebrate. 

Metempsycho'flis, transmigration ; the pas- 
sage of the soul from one body to another. 
See 7Vansmi<jration of the Soul. 

Me'teor, a name originally given to any 
atmospheric phenomenon ; it is now more 
usually applied to the phenomena known 
as shooting-stars, falling-stars, fireballs or 
bolides, aerolites, meteorolites, meteoric 
stones, Ac. It is now generally believed 
that these phenomena are all of the same 
nature, and are due to the existence of a 
great number of bodies, some of them very 
small indeed, revolving round the sun, which, 
when they happen to pass through the 
earth’s atmosphere, are heated by friction 
and become luminous. Under certain cir- 
cumstances jjortions of these bodies reach 
the earth’s surface, and these are known as 
meteorites or meteoric stones. 'I’hese stones 
consist of known chemical elements. I’hey 
have this peculiarity, that whereas native 
iron is extremely rare among terrestrial 
minerals, it usually forms a component part 
in meteorites, and is known as meteoric iron. 
Exceptionally large showers of meteors 
appear in August and November every 
year, and the November showers exhibit a 
maximum brilliancy every 113 years. Ajj to 
the connection of meteors with comets see 
( oriirts. 

Meteoric Iron. See Iron (Native), and 
3Ieteor, 

Meteoric Stones. See Meteor. 

Meteorology, the science or branch of 
knowledge that treats of atmospheric pheno- 
mena relating to weather and climate. The 
phenomena with which it deals and the 
instruments used in their observation are 
mainly these, viz.: temi)eratiire (thermo- 
meter), humidity (hygrometer), atmospheric 
pressure (barometer), wind (anemometer), 
rainfall (rain-gauge), and clouds. These 
phenomena are all referable to the action of 
the sun, and accordingly present variations 
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depending upon locality (including the in- 
finitely varied physical features of diffei*ent 
places), the diurnal revolution of the earth 
upon its axis, and the annual revolution of 
the earth round the sun. It is the business 
of meteorology to examine the laws which 
regulate these variations. It pursues its in- 
quiries in two directions, (1) with reference 
to the variations observed at different times 
in the same locality with the view of obtain- 
ing average results as to its climate — clima- 
tology, and (2) with reference to the varia- 
tions ol)S6rved in different localities at the 
same time with the view of arriving at the 
laws which regtilate the changes in the 
weather —weather study. In the prosecu- 
tion of this study observations are taken at 
the same hour of ( Jreenwich time at a num- 
ber of stations situated over a large extent 
of the earth’s surface.. These observations 
include readings of barometer, thermome- 
ter, hygrometer, rain-gauge, anemometer, 
Ac., with nou-iuHtrumeiital observation of 
clouds. The results which indicate the 
phenomena existing at that hour at the 
several stations are tabulated, or registered, 
formed into weather charts, Ac, These 
cliarts are made by putting down on a mai) 
readings taken at the same moment over a 
large tract of country, and joining by lines 
the points where the readings agree. Since 
the general use of the electric teiegrai)h this 
branch has assumed great practical in)[)or- 
tance. By its means observations made at 
many distant places may be immediately 
commiuiicatetl to one centre, and men of 
science are thus enabled to forecast with 
considerable accuracy the weather which 
may be expected in certain districts. Such 
forecasts can bo made with great accuracy 
in tn)pical and sub-tropical countries where 
the atmospheric conditions are very con- 
stant, and variations from the average are 
coriserpieutly easily observed. They are 
attended with much more difficulty in tem- 
perate countries. In the British Isles they 
are exceptionally difficult owing to the fact 
that on the side from which nearly all 
weather changes come, namely, the west, 
the existence of the Atlantic (.)eean nniders 
telegiaphic warning of changes of weather 
impossible. ^I’be fact that a storm is tra- 
velling eastward may be telegraphed from 
America, but there is always a chance of its 
being dissipated or deflected long before it 
reaches the coasts of Europe, It having 
been observed, however, that a storm is 
always j)receded by a fall of the barometer, 
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the tendency to fall ig observed some time 
before the minimum depression occurs; the 
notice of this tendency, together with ob- 
servations of the wind and motions of cirrus 
clouds, enables storm warnings to be sent 
from observatories to the Meteorological 
Office estaVjlished by goveniment in Lon- 
don, whence they are telegraphed to the 
various parts of the United Kingdom. The 
further eastward we travel in Europe the 
easier does the forecasting of the weather 
become. In the United States, where the 
majority of storms rise in the district to the 
west of the Mississippi, and are thus cap- 
af)le of easy observation, great accuracy 
has been attained. In Great Britain, the 
I United States, and most civilized countries, 
systems of weather forecasting have now 
been established since about the year 18()0, 
the name of Admiral Fitzroy being asso- 
ciated with the early days of the system 
in England. The United Kingdom is now 
divided into eleven districts, and a forecast 
for each of these is issued twice a day. 
Weather disturbances are generally cyclonic 
or an ticy clonic in character. See Cycfonc, 
Anti-cuclonCy ttirriate, &c. 

Methane, the systematic name for marsh- 
gas. See Marnh-yas. 

Metheg'lin, a name for the liquor other- 
wise called Mi ad. 

Meth'odists, a sect of Christians founded 
by John Wesley, so called from the fact 
that the name was ap{)lied to Wesley and 
liis companions by their fellow-students at 
Oxford, on account of the exact regularity 
of their lives, and the strictness of their 
observance of religious duties. The religi- 
ous movement which resulted in the foun- 
dation of this sect began at Oxford in 1729, 
the chief leaders besides John Wesley being 
his brother Charles and George Whitefield 
(see Wesley, Whitefield). The first general 
conference of the Methodists was held in 1 7 44, 
and the Methodists were constituted a legally 
cori>orate body in 1 784. Their doctrines are 
substantially those of the Church of England. 
The appointment of a minister of the body 
to any place is always for three years. 
There are in addition to the ordained minis- 
ters lay preachers, leaders, trustees, and 
stewards. "Ilie body is governed by an 
annual conference, having at its head a 
president and secretary, whose term of office 
lasts but for a year. In each district the 
ministers hold half-yearly meetings, the 
several chairmen being appointed by the 
cpnference. There are also quarterly cir- 


cuit meetings of ministers and lay officers. 
The supreme legislative and judicial power 
is vested in the conference, to which the 
half-yearly and quarterly district and cir- 
cuit meetings are subordinated. The num- 
ber of members at Wesley’s death was 
7G,968; but the denomination has increased 
with such marvellous rapidity, that there 
are said to be in different parts of the 
world above 28,000,000 adherents. Vari- 
ous secessions have from time to time taken 
place from the original body, which, though 
differing as to points of church government, 
generally agree as to doctrine. 1’he chief 
of these bodies are — the Calvinistic Metho- 
dists, which originated in a difference be- 
tween Wesley and Whitefield regarding the 
Calvinistic doctrines ; they have been 
organized into three denominations. Lady 
HuntinydorC s Connexion, the Whitefield 
Methodists, and the Welsh Calviriistie 
Methodists ; the Methodist New Connex- 
ion, founded in 1797-98 by Alexander 
Kilham; Primitive Methodists, founded by 
two lay preachers, Hugh Bourne and 
William Clowes (1 808-1 0) ; Bible Christians, 
founded by a Cornish local preacher named 
O’Bryan ; the Wesleyan Reform Union, 
and the United Methodist Free Churches, 
originating in the Wesleyan Methodist A.sso- 
ciatirm of 1886, with the subsetpient addi- 
tions of the Protestant Methodists of 1828, 
and the seceders from the parent connec- 
tion in 1850-52. The Methodists are 
especially numerous in North America, 
forming numerically the leading denomina- 
tion in the United States. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church is the oldest and leading 
Methodist body in America. Since 1845 it 
has been divided into two braiuihes, the 
Methodists of the Southern States forming 
what is called the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 

Meth'yl {('Ha), the name given to the 
hypothetical radical of methyl alcohol w'hich 
is contained in wood spirit. 1 1 is analogous 
to ethyl in its chemical characters. 

Methylated Spirit, spirit of wine contain- 
ing 10 per cent of wood naphtha, which con- 
tains a large proportion of methylic alcohol. 
The naphtha communicates a disagreeable 
flavour, which renders it unfit for drinking, 
and for this reason it is admitted duty free. 
It is of much use in the arts as a solvent, 
for preserving specimens, in manufacture of 
varnishes, for burning in spirit lamps, &c. 

Methylic Alcohol, alcohol obtained by the 
do.striutive distillation of wood. 

m 
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Metonio Cycle, Metonic Year, the cycle 
t)f the moon, or period of nineteen years, in 
which the lunations of the moon return to 
the same days of the month : discovered by 
Meton, an Athenian mathematician who 
flourished 432 B.c. 

Meton'ymy, a figure in rhetoric by which 
the name of an idea or thing is substituted 
for that of another, to which it has a cer- 
tain relation. Thus the effect is frequently 
substituted for the cause, as when gray hairs 
stands for old age; a part for the whole, as 
when heel is put for the whole ship; the 
abstract for the concrete, as ‘What doth 
gravity (this grave person) out of his bed at 
midnight ? ’ 

Metope, in architecture, the interval or 
scpiare space between the triglyphs in the 
Doric frieze. 

Metre, rhythmical arrangement of syl- 
lables into verses, stanzas, strophes, &c. 
See Rhythm, Verse. 

Metre, MferRK ( French pron. ma*tr ), 
a French measure of length, equal to 39*37 
English inches or 3*28 feet, the standard of 
linear measure, being the ten- millionth part 
of the distance from the equator to the 
North Pole, as ascertained by actual mea- 
surement of an arc of the meridian. 

Metric System of Weights and Mea- 
sures. See Deciuud System. 

Met ronome, an instrument consisting of 
a weighted pendulum moving on a pivot 
and set in motion by clock-work; invented 
about 1814, for the purpose of determining, 
by its vibrations, the quickness or slowness 
with w hich musical compositions arc to be 
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executed, so as to mark the time exactly. 
There is a sliding weight attached to the 
pendulum rod, by the shifting of which up 
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or down the vibrations may l>e made slower 
or quicker. A scale indicates tlie numl>er 
of audible beats given per minute, and this 
must be made to agree with the number 
attached to the music by its composer. 

Metrop olis, properly a ini>ther-city, a city 
in relation to colonies it had sent out; but 
the term is now applied to the chief city or 
capital of a state or country. 

Metropolitan, orirfnally a bishop resident 
in a metropolis or the chief city of a pro- 
vince, now a bishop having authority over 
the other bishops of a province; that is, an 
archbishop. In the Greek C'hurch, the title 
of a dignitary intermediate between patri- 
archs and archbishops. 

Metroside'ros, a genus of trees and shrubs, 




Irou-wood {Metrosideroa veru). 


nat. order Myrtacete. M. vera, known as 
iron-wcMjd, is a tree, a native of Java and 
Amb()yna. Of the wood of this tree the 
Chinese and Japanese make rudders, 
anchors, &c. M. rohusta is the rata of New 
Zealand, where it is employed in ship- 
building and in other ways. The trees of 
this genus have thick, opposite, entire 
leaves, and heads of showy red or white 
flowers. 

Metternlch (met'ter-ni/0» Clemens 
Loth All Wenzel, Prince von Metternich, 
Austrian statesman, born 1773, died 1859. 
He represented Austria as ambassador at 
various European courts between 1801 and 
1809. In the latter year ho became 
minister of foreign affairs. In this capa- 
city he negotiated the marriage of the 
Archduchess Mana Louisa with Napoleon, 
and conducted her to Paris. In 1813, after 
the French reverses in llussia, Austria gave 
in her adhesion to the other allied powers. 
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and declared war against France. From 
this period the policy, not only of Austria, 
but in a great measure that also of the 
leading continental powers, was shaped by 
Metternich. He was one of the })lenipo- 
tentiaries who signed the Treaty of Paris, 
and he presided at the (.’ongress of Vienna 
(1814). The object of his policy was to 
arrest the progress of what were called 
revolutionary principles. With this view he 
formed the scheme known as the Holy 
Alliance. He continued in power till, by 
the revolution of 1848, he was driven from 
office, and had to flee to ICngland, where 
he remained till ISfj], when he returned 
and lived in retirement at Vienna. 

Metz, a town and important fortress of 
Alsace-Lorraine, on the Moselle, which here 
divides into several arms, 79 miles north- 
west of Strasburg. The major part of the 
town stands on a height within the fortifi- 
cations, outside of which there is a series of 
strong detached forts. The cathedral is 
a late Gothic structure, surmounted by a 
spire of open work 397 feet high. The 
manufactures consist of woollens, cottons, 
hosiery, hats, muslin, glue, leather, &:c. A 
battle was fought under its walls between 
the Germans and French in August, 1870, 
the Germans subsequently invested it, and 
being reduced to a state of famine, on ( )cto- 
ber 28 it capitulated with 180,000 ofiicers 
and men under the command of Marshal 
Bazaine. It was included in the cession of 
territory to Germany at the peace of 1871, 
and its fortifications have been greatly 
strengthened since. Pop. 60,186. 

Meudon (nmu-don), a town in France, 
department Seine-et-Oise, 0 miles e.n.e. 
Versailles, a favourite holiday resort of 
the Parisians. Rabelais was for a short 
time cur^ of Meudon. Pop. 7621. 

Meulen{mrw'len), Anthony Fuances van 
DKR, a battle painter, born at Brussels 1(534, 
and died in 1690. He was employed by 
Louis XIV. to paint the scenes of his 
military campaigns, and thus his pictures 
chiefly consisted of landscapes with numerous 
figures. 

Meimg, or Meun, or Mehun, (meun), 
Jean dk, a French poet, surnamed from his 
lameness ClopineU was born at Meung sur 
Loire, about 1250, died about 1322. He 
lived at the court of Philippe le Bel, and 
enjoyed a high reputation as a scholaP, a 
poet, and a satirist. His principal work 
was his continuation of the Roman de la 
Rose, begun by Guillaume de Lorris. 


Meurthe (m<?wrt), La, a river of France, 
which rises on the western side of the Vos- 
ges, and joins the Moselle about 7 miles N. 
of IS'ancy; total course about 100 miles. 

Meurthe-et-Moselle (meurt-e-mo-zel), a 
department of north-east France, formed in 
1871 by uniting portions of the old depart- 
ments of Meurthe and Moselle, in conse- 
quence of the cession by France to Prussia 
of a portion of her territory on the east 
under the treaty of Frankfort (10th May, 
1871); area, 2024 square miles. 'J’he chief 
river is the Moselle. The soil is generally 
fertile. The princi]ial cereals are wheat, 
oats, and barley. Fruits are extensively 
grown, and the annual yield of the vines 
exceeds £900,000. The principal mineral 
products are iron ore and salt. Large 
quantities of iron and steel are now made. 
Among manufactures may be mentioned 
machinery, tools and other articles of iron- 
w'are; woollens and cottons; glass, paper, 
earthenware, leather, &c. The capital is 
Nancy. Pop. 484,722. 

Meuse {meuz; Latin, Mosa, Flemish, Macn, 
Dutch, Maaa), a European river, which rises 
in France, in the south of the department 
Haute-Marne, and flows through France, 
Belgium, and Holland. Its principal affluents 
are the Sambre, which joins it on the left at 
Namur, and the Ourthe, which joins it on the 
right at Ii<.%e. At Gorkuin it joins the 
Waal, one of the arms of the Rhine, and 
gives its name to the united streams. It is 
divided near 1 )()rdrecht into two great rivers, 
the one of which bends round to the north 
and reaches Rotterdam; the other branch 
continues west; and shortly after the two 
branches again unite and discharge them- 
selves into the North Sea. Its length, in- 
cluding windings, is 580 miles. It is navi- 
gable for al)out 460 miles. The principal 
towns on its banks are Namur, Huy, Seraing, 
Li4ge, Maestricht, Rotterdam, Schiedam, and 
Vlardingen. 

Meuse, a north-east department of F ranee; 
area, 2104 sq. miles. The only mineral of 
importance is iron, which is extensively 
worked. Rather more than one-half of the 
whole surface is arable, and little of it is 
waste. The principal crops, besides corn, 
are hemp, flax, and oleaginous seeds, and 
considerable tracts are covered with vines, 
which yield wine of good name. The manu- 
factures are varied. Bar-le-Duc is the capi- 
tal. Pop. 283,480 

Mexico, or Me.tico (ma'M-ko), a republic 
of North America, between the IJnited 
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States and Central America, and having on 
the east the Gulf of Mexico, on the west 
the Pacific Ocean ; area estimated at 7 42, 148 
sq. miles. Nearly one-half of this territory 
lies within the torrid zone, but the peculiar 
geological structure of the republic, that 
of an elevated plateau rising into volcanic 
peaks, supported by the two branches of 
tlie Mexican Cordilleras, the North-east 
and North-west, causes the greatest diversity 
of climate. The principal summits, all of 
volcanic origin, are Popocatej)etl (Smoking 
Mountain), 17,884 feet, still indicating its 
activity by occasional clouds of smoke and 
aaiu-s; Orizaba, or ( 'itlaltepetl (Star Moun- 
tain), 18,300 ;aud Ixtaccihuatl (White Lady), 
15,704. All these are above the limit of 
per[)etual snow, which is here about 15,000 
feet. The largest river is the Kio Grande 
del Norte, forming part of the l)oundary 
with the United States; most of the others 
are rather insignificant. The lakes, which 
alx)und, are individually of little importance; 
some of them have no outlet. Mexico is a 
country of great natural resources. Inhere 
is a vast variety of useful indigenous trees 
and plants, and many others have been in- 
troduced. The principal agricultural pro- 
ducts are maize and other corn, sisal -hemp, 
tro[)ical fruits, cotton, coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
indigo, vanilla, cochineal, &c. Large numhers 
of cattle are reared, especially in the north. 
^Jlie chief industries (besides agriculture and 
mining) are the manufacture of c(»tton8 ami 
woollens, pottery, tobacco and cigars, leather, 
soap, sugar-refining, brewing and distilling 
(principally from the agave or maguey), 
&c. Mexico is rich in minerals, especially 
gold and silver, which arc far the most 
valuable of the ex{K)rt8. The Mexican ports 
on the Atlantic side are most of them inse- 
cure, and many of them are mere roadsteads. 
On the western coast there is, however, a 
series of magnificent ports, from Acapulco 
to Guaymas, many of which are scarcely if 
at all frequented. The imjwrts consist chiefly 
of cotton, woollen, and linen manufactures, 
wrought-iron, and machinery; and the ex- 
ports of the precious metals, sisal- hemp, 
coffee, hides, and mahogany and other woods. 
There are 6300 miles of railway open for 
traffic, 39,200 miles of telegraph, and 7600 
miles of telephone. 

Administration, dec , — The republic is di- 
vided into twenty-seven states; two terri- 
tories; and what is called the Federal Dis- 
trict, which comprises Mexico, the capital of 
the republic, and a small portion of adjoining 
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territory. The jwpiilation in 1900 waa 
13,545,462. The proportion of the different 
races in the population is believed to be 20 
per cent of pure whites, 43 per cent of mixed 
race, and the remainder Indians. The Creoles 
are naturally the dominant race, and the 
Spanish language is generally spread over 
Mexico. Koman Catholicism, the state reli- 
gion of Mexico until 1857, is still tlie pre- 
vailing religion. But there is now no connec- 
tion between church and state. All religions 
are tolerated, but no religious body can own 
landed property. Primary education is 
compulsory, but the law is not strictly en- 
forced. 'Phe schools are supported partly 
by the central and partly by the state gov- 
ernment, and partly by charitable founda- 
tions 8up})orte{l by voluntary subscriptions. 
The present form of government is that 
of a federal republic, each member of which 
manages its own internal concerns. The 
supreme executive power is vested in a presi- 
dent, who has powers very similar to those 
of the President of the United States. The 
revenue usually amounts toabontilG, 000, 000; 
the debt, foreign and domestic, amounts to 
nearly £40,000,000. There is an army 
numbering on the peace footing some 80,000 
men. The chief money unit is the silver 
peso or dollar, nominal value is. 

HiMory . — IMor to 1521 Mexico was in- 
habited by an Aztek ra(;e and ruled by 
native emperors, Aztoks.) This race bad 
attained a remarkable degree of civilization, 
and interesting remains of their architecture 
are existent in the teocallis or pyramids of 
Cholula, Pueblo, and Papantla. In 1621 
Mexico fell into the hands of the Spaniards 
under Hernando Cortez. Cortez called it 
New tSpain, and was created captain-gene- 
ral, but in 1535 was displaced by a vic'croy. 
From that date till 1821 the country was 
one of the viceroyalties of Spanish America, 
and governed by a series of viceroys pos- 
sessed of almost absolute power. The spirit 
of discontent engendered by the selfishness 
of the Spanish rule manifested itself in 
open rebellion, when, in 1808 the deposition 
of King Ferdinand by Napoleon and the 
unsettled state of affairs in Spain afforded 
an opportunity. This rebellion, begun by a 
priest, Hidalgo, and continued with more 
or less vigour till 1821, secured in that year 
the independence of Mexico. After an un- 
successful attempt to secure a Bourbon 
prince for the throne, Iturbide, the chief 
of the insurgents, caused himself to be pro- 
elaimed emperor, May 18, 1822, under the 
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title of Augustin I., but was forced to ab- 
dicate, March 1 823. A new form of govern- 
ment, on federal republican principles, was 
then established, the constitution being 
adopted and proclaimed in 3 824. Since the 
acquisition of its independence Mexico has 
had a most unsettled history. The repub- 
lican form of government has been inter- 
rupted by numerous dictatorships, and by 
the brief rule of the Austrian archduke 
Maximilian as emperor from 1884 till his 
execution in 1867 ; and till recently there 
has been almost incessant civil war. It 
has also been at war with Spain (1829), the 
United States (3847-48), the allied armies 
of Spain, France, and England (1861), and 
with France (1862). 

Mexico, capital of the republic of Mexico, 
is situated within the state of Mexico in the 
Federal District (461 sq. miles), about 7400 
feet above the level of the sea, near several 
lakes. It is situated at about an equal dis- 
tance from Vera Cruz on the Mexican Culf, 
and Acapulco on the Pacific, and is laid out 
with great regularity. It is on the site of 
the ancient city of Tenochtitlan, which was 
destroyed on the capture of Mexico by the 
Spaniards in 1521. The principal public 
buildings are the cathedral, about 500 feet 
in length and 420 feet in width, forming 
one of the sides of the central square; the 
palace of government; the college of mines, 
a noble building, but now somewhat dilapi- 
dated; the mint, with a front of 360 feet 
by 250 in depth, the town-house, the uni- 
versity, &c. There are numerous convents, 
hospitals, churches, theatres, &c. The manu- 
factures are of comparatively limited extent, 
and the trade is mostly in the hands of 
foreigners. Mexico enjoys a mild climate, 
and a pure and healthy atmosphere. Pop. 
estimated at 350,000. 

Mexico, one of the states of the Mexican 
republic; area, 7838 square miles. It lies 
in the south of Mexico, and forms an ele- 
vated region, one of the best cultivated and 
most thickly peopled parts of the republic. 
Its capital is Toluca, but it embraces within 
its boundaries the city and Federal District 
of Mexico. Pop. 924,457. 

Mexico, Gulp of, a large bay or gulf of 
the Atlantic, oval in form, and nearly sur- 
rounded by a continuous coast line 3000 
miles in length, of the United States and 
Mexico; estimated area, 800,000 square 
miles. It gives name to the Gulf Stream, 
which issues from it by the Strait of 
Florida. 


Meyerbeer (ml'er-l>ar), Giacomo, musi- 
cal composer, born in Berlin 1791, died at 
Paris 1 864. His father, Jakob Beer, was 
a rich banker of J ewish descent. He gave 
early proof of his devotion to music, and at 
nine was regarded as one of the best pianists 
in Berlin. He studied under Bernhard 
Anselm Weber at Berlin, and the Abbe 
Vogler at Darmstadt, where he began his 
life-long friendship with Karl Maria von 
Weber. His first two operas, Jephtha’s 
Daughter and Abimelek, the one produced 
at Munich and the other at Vienna, having 
failed, he went to Italy. There he rapidly 
composed a series of operas in the Italian 
style, which were generally well received: 
— Uomilda e Costanza (1818, for Padua); 
Semiramide Iliconosciuta (1819, for Turin); 
Emma di Besbiirgo (1820, for Venice); 
Margherita d’ Anjou (1822, for Milan); 
L’i^sule di Granada (1823, likewise for 
Milan); and II Crociato in Egitto (1824, for 
Venice). In 1826 he went to Paris. There 
he produced Robert le Diable (1831); Les 
Huguenots (Paris, 1836) ; Le Prophete 
(1849); Pierre le Grand (L’jfctoile du Nord, 
1854), Le Pardon de Ploermel (Dinorah, 
1858) ; and L’Africaine (1865). In these 
Parisian operas he ceases to be an imitator 
of the Italians, and it is upon them that his 
fame as a composer is founded. Besides his 
operas Meyerbeer wrote a great number of 
songs, an oratorio, cantatas, a Te Deum, 
&c. 

Meyrick, Sir Samuel Rush, English 
archojologist, bom in 1783, died 1848. He 
formed a finely arranged collection of me- 
dieval armour, now in South Kensington 
Museum. His chief work is the beautifully 
illustrated Critical Enejuiry into Ancient 
Armour (best ed. 3 vols. 1844). 

Meze'reon {Daphne Mezereum), a well- 
known shrub grown in gardens, having 
fragrant pink flowers that appear in spring 
before the leaves, and are followed by red 
and poisonous berries. The bark is exceed- 
ingly acrid, and has been used in medicine. 
See Daphne, 

M^zi^res (ma-zyar), a town of France, 
capital of department Ardennes, on the right 
bank of the Meuse, 120 miles north-east of 
Paris. It is a fortress of the second class. 
Pop. 4682. 

Mezzanine (met'za-nSn), in architecture, 
a story of small height introduced between 
two higher ones; an entresol. 

Mezzofanti (met-zo-f^'t&), Giuseppe, 
cardinal, distinguished for his knowledge 
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of languages, was bom in 1771, at Bologna, 
and died at Naples in 1849. He succeeded 
Mai as keeper of the Vatican Library. To- 
wards the end of his life he is said to have 
understood and spoken fifty -eight languages, 
but he rendered no valuable services to 
learning. 

Mezzotint (It. rnezzo, middle, half, and 
tintOy tint), a particular manner of engrav- 
ing on copper or steel in imitation of paint- 
ing in Indian ink, the lights «'ind gradations 
being scraped and burnished out of a pre- 
pared dark ground, '^rhe surface of the 
plate is first completely covered with minute 
incisions, so that it would give in this con- 
dition a uniform black impression. The 
design is then drawn on the face, and the 
dents are erased from the j)art8 where the 
lights of the piece are to be, the i)art8 which 
are to represent shades being left untouched 
or partially scraped according to the depth 
of tone. 

Mhow, or Mow, a town and British can- 
tonment, Central India, 13 miles 8.w. of 
.Indor, It was one of the centres of the 
Sepoy mutiny of 1857. Pop. 36,039. 

Miako. See Kioto. 

Miami (ini-a'mi), a river of the United 
States, in Ohio, joining the Ohio below 
Cincinnati; length 150 milen. 

Miani, or Meanek, a village of India, 
situated on a branch of the Indus, 6 miles 
north of Haidarabad, the scene of a battle 
fought on 17 th February, 1843, in which 
Sir Charles Napier defeated the Ameers of 
Sind. 

Miasma, pi. Mjahmata. See Malaria. 

Miautse, a race of j)eople found in the 
provinces of Yunnan, Kweichow, Kwang- 
tse, and Kwang-tung in (Jhina. They are 
one of the aboriginal tribes of the country. 

Mica, a mineral of a foliated structure, 
consisting of thin flexible laminai or scales, 
having a shining, pearly, and almost metallic 
lustre. These are sometimes i>arallel, some- 
times interwoven, sometimes wavy or un- 
dulated, sometimes representing filaments. 
The laminie of mica are easily separated, 
and are sometimes not more than the 
300,000th part of an inch in thickness. The 
plates are sometimes as large as 86 inches 
diameter. They are employed in Kussia 
for window panes, and in that state are 
called mmcavy-glaM. Mica enters into the 
composition of the crystalline rocks, as gra- 
nite, gneiss, mica schists, chlorites, talcose 
rocks, and occurs in trappean and volcanic 
products. It is found also in many sedi- 
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mentary rocks, as shales and sandstones, 
giving them their laminated texture. In 
the latter case, it is derived from the dis- 
integration of the crystalline rocks. Tt is 
essentially a silicate of aJumiua, with which 
are variously combined small prt>portions of 
the silicates of potash, soda, lithia, oxide of 
iron, oxide of manganese, &c., in accordance 
with which several species have been con- 
stituted, as eoimnoii or pota.sk mica^ Jithia 
mica, magnesia mica, pearl mica. Ib - 
garded as minerals, varieties of mica havu^ 
received the names of biotite, Icjudolite, 
muscovite, lepidomelane, steatite, Ac. 

Micaceous Bocks, rocks of which mica is 
the chief ingredient, as mica slate and clay - 
slate. 

Micah, the sixth of the minor prophets, 
a member of the tribe of , Judah. He 
prophesied in the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, 
and llozekiah, ami was a contemjwrary of 
Isaiah. His style is pure and correct, his 
images bold and vivid. 

Mica Schist, Mica Slate, a metamorphio 
rock, composed of mica and (puirtz; it is 
highly fissile and passes by insensible gra- 
dations into clay-slate. 

Michael, St. (Hebrew, *he who is equal to 
Hod’), in , Jewish theosophy, the greatest of 
the angels (Daniel x. 13, 21; xii. 1), one of 
the seven archangels, in the New 'restn- 
ment he is spoken of as the guardian angel 
of the church (Jude, ver. 9; liev. xii. 7). 
There is a festival of St. Michael and All 
Angels in the Western ( Jiurch, held on ‘29th 
Septeml>er. (See Michaelmas.) — I’he order 
of St. Michael and St. Heorge is a British 
order of knighthood dating from 1818. It ctm- 
sists of Knights (Jraiid (Jross ((l.D.M.d.), 
Knights Ck)mnianders(K.( !.M.(l.),and( 'orn- 
panions ((kM.G.). The ribbon of the order 
is blue with a red stripe down the ctaitre. 
The badge is a white star of seven double 
rays, having in the centre a representation 
of St. Michael overcoming Satan. The 
motto is A uspicium melioris (tvi. 

Michael, St. or SXo Miguel, the largest 
of the Azores, famous for the production of 
oranges and lemons, of which it exports 
120,000 boxes annually. The population 
is about 115,000; capital, Ponta Delgado. 

Michael Angelo. See ihionaroiti. 

Michaelis (mi-Aa-alis), John David, a 
German theologian and orientalist, born 
1717, died 1791. He was professor of phi- 
losophy in the University of Gottingen from 
1745 till his death. His labours in biblical 
criticism and history are of great value. 
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His principal works are Mosaiscbes Kecht 
(translated* into English, under the title 
of Commentaries on the Laws of Moses); 
Introductions to the Study of the Old and 
New Testaments (the latter has been trans- 
lated by Marsh); Spicilegiiim Geogr. He- 
braeorum; Translations of the Old and New 
Testaments; and grammatical and lexico- 
graphical productions. 

Michaelmas, the feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel (see Michael^ St.). It falls on the 
29th of September, and is supposed to have 
been established towards the close of the 
6th century. In England, Michaelmas is 
one of the regular terras for settling rents. 

Michaelmas Daisy, a name applied to 
various perennial species of aster, which are 
common inhabitants of flower-borders, grow- 
ing to the height of 2 feet, and blooming 
about Michaelmas. 

Michaud (mi-sho), Joseph FRANgois, a 
French historian and publicist, born in 1767, 
died in 1839. His principal works are 
Histoire des Croisades, Eibliothbcpie des 
Croiaades, Biographic Moderne, and Bio- 
graphie IJniverselle (originated 1811). 

Michel (rai-shell), Fuancirque Xavier, 
French antiquarian and miscellaneous writer, 
born at Lyons 1809, died at Paris 1887. 
He edited a large number of old MSS., and 
translated the works of several British poets. 
His best-known works are Les ^cossais en 
France, et Les Fran<,':ais en jfccosse, and A 
Critical Inquiry into the Scottish Lan- 
guage. 

Michelet (mOsh-la), Jules, a French his- 
torian and miscellaneous writer, was born 
in Paris 1798, and died 1874. In 1821 he 
was called to the chair of history in the 
Collt^ge Kollin, where he was also professor 
of ancient languages and of philosophy till 
1826. After the revolution of 1830 he was 
appointed chief of the historical section of 
the archives of France, and in 1838 be- 
came professor of history at the College de 
France. He lost all his ottices at the coxip 
dVia«inl851. His principal historical works 
are; Histoire de France (18 vols., 1833-66); 
Histoire de la Revolution Fran 5 ai 8 e (7 vole., 
1847-53); Histoire Komaine; Pr<?ci8 de 
I’Histoire Moderne; Precis de V Histoire 
de France jusqu’k la Rt^volution; Origines 
du Droit Frangais. Several of his works on 
social subjects deserve mention: Des J6su- 
ites (1843), written in collaboration with 
Edgar Quinet; Du Pr^tre, de la Femme, et 
de la Famille (1844); Du Peuple (1846). 
About 1856 he turned into another path, 


and wrote and successively published works 
on natural history and philosophy, such as 
J/Oiseau(1856); LTn8ecte(1857); L’ Amour 
(1859); La Femme (1860); La Mer (1861); 
La Bible de 1’ Humanity (1864), &c. 

Michigan (mish'i-gan), one of the north- 
central United States; area, 58,916 square 
miles. It consists of two separate peninsu- 
las —one projecting eastward between Lakes 
Superior, Huron, and Michigan, and bounded 
inland by Wisconsin; the other projecting 
northward between Lakes Michigan, Huron, 
St. Clair, and Erie, and bounded on the south 
by Ohio and Indiana. It has upwards of 
1100 miles of lake-coast, with numerous 
bays and excellent harbours. The north- 
western j)enin8ula, occupying nearly a third 
of the whole surface, is comparatively 
elevated, and presents a succession of 
mountains and lakes, plains, rivers, and 
forests. The surface of the other peninsula 
is gently undulating, and rises gradually 
from the lakes towards its centre. It is 
mostly covered with fine forests of tim- 
ber, interspersed with plains and prairies. 
Agriculture is the staple industry, the chief 
cereals being wheat and Indian corn. The 
remaining crops include barley, buckwheat, 
rye, hay, potatoes, tobacco, hops, &c. After 
agriculture, lumbering is perhaps the chief 
employment. The cultivation of fruit-trees 
is receiving increasing attention, and con- 
siderable quantities of apples and peaches 
are now exported. The mines in the north- 
western peninsula produce hiematite ore, 
from which is obtained great quantities of 
excellent iron; and here also are seated very 
rich copper mines. Salt of unsurpassed 
purity occurs in a basin extending over 
8000 square miles. Manufacturing indus- 
tries are varied and important. The im- 
portant commerce of the state is greatly 
benefited by its large navigable waters and 
by its extensive system of railways, which 
measure some 7500 miles. The capital is 
Lansing, but the commercial metropolis and 
much the largest city is Detroit, Grand 
Rapids being next in size. In the primary 
schools education is free, but a fee may be 
ret|uired for advanced studies in higher 
schools. At the head of the educational 
institutions is the Michigan University, 
situated at Ann Arbor. The first settle- 
ments in Michigan were made by the 
French. It was included in the territory 
surrendered by Britain to the United States 
after the revolutionary war. Michigan 
became a state of the Union in 1887, at 
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which date it had 174,647 inhabitants. 
Pop. in 1890, 2,093,889;in 1900, 2,419,782, 

Michigan, Lake, the second largest of 
the great lakes of North America. It is 
wholly within the United States, having 
the state of Michigan on the east and noi*th- 
west, Wisconsin and Illinois on the west, 
and Indiana on the south. On the north- 
east it communicates with Lake Huron by 
the narrow strait of Mackinaw. It is 350 
miles long, and on an average 60 miles 
broad; area, estimated at 26,000 sq. miles. 
The lake is 578 feet above sea-level; the 
greatest ascertained depth is about 1000 
feet. 

Michoacan', one of the states of Me.\ico, 
on the Pacific Coast; area, 25, (>89 sq. miles. 
It is to a large extent elevated and moun- 
tainous, among the mountains being the 
volcano of Jorullo. It ha^ rich mines of 
gold, silver, .and other minerals. Capital 
Morelia. Pop. 930,033. 

Mickiewic 2 (mit 8 -kyjl,'vich), Adam, Polish 
poet; born 1798, died 1855. He wrote 
several epics, and is regarded as the chief 
national poet of his country. 

Mickle, William Julius, poet, born in 
Dumfriesshire in 1734, died 1788. At first 
he engaged in business as a brewer, but not 
succeeding he devoted himself to literature, 
and removed to London in 1764. In 1775 
appeared his principal production, a transla- 
tion of the Tnisia^ls of C.'araoens. Among 
the beat of Mickle’s original productions is 
the ballad of Cumnor Hall, which suggested 
to Sir Walter Sct»tt the subject of his novel 
of Kenilworth. 

Micmacs, a tribe of North American 
Indians, mostly inhabiting New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, and numbering aome 
3600. Their language has been reduced to 
writing, and a dictionary of it has been 
compiled. 

MLcrobes. See Germ Theory, 

Micrometer, an instrument used with a 
telescope or microscope, for measuring very 
small distances. Micrometers are vari- 
ously constructed; but in perhaps the most 
common form (the JUar micrometer) the 
principle of operation is that the instru- 
ment moves a fine thread or wire parallel 
to itself in the plane of the image of an ob- 
ject, formed in the focus of a telescope, 
the wire or thread being moved by means 
of delicate screws with graduated heads, so 
that the distance traversed by the wire can 
be measured with the greatest precision. 
The micrometer is of the utmost value to 
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the astronomer, and in trigonometrical sur- 
vey s, and military and naval ojjerations. 

Microphone, an instrument to make faint 
soundsmore audible, invented by Mr. Hughes 
in 1878. The most sensitive conductor of 
sound is willow-charcoal, dipped when at 
white-heat into a bath of mercury. A \)ieco 
of charcoal, thus prepared, plaoeil vertically 
between two carbon-blocks which arc con- 
nected with a telephone, is a common form 
of microphone, and magnifies sounds, othcr- 
wdac inaudible, enormously. 

Microscope, an optical instrument con- 
sisting of a lens or combination of lenses 
(in some cases mirrors also) which magnifies 
objects, and thus renders visible minute ob- 
jects that cannot l>c scon by the nalfcd eye, 
or enlarges the 
apparent magni- 
tude of small vis- 
ible bodies, so as 
to enable us to 
examine their 
minute texture or 
structure. For a 
good microscope 
an achromatic 
combination of 
lenses to form an 
object-glass and 
a well-made eye- 
piece are neces- 
sary. The mag- 
nifying power of 
an instrument Bin'iuuUr Mlrroi»o<»i»o. 
may be increased 

by (1) increasing the magnifying powerof the 
object-glass; (2) increasing the power of the 
eye-piece; (3) increasing the distance be- 
tween the objective and the eye-pieoe. The 
single or simplest form of microscope is no- 
thing more than a lens or sphere of any 
transparent substance, in the focus of which 
minute objects are placed. When a micro- 
scoi>e consists of two or more lenses, one of 
which forms an enlarged image of objects, 
while the rest magnify that image, it is called 
a compound microscope. A hinocular micro- 
scope is a microscope with two tubes starting 
from a point above the object-glass, which 
is single, and gradually diverging to fit the 
eyes of the observer. The rays of light 
arising from the object under observation 
are caused to diverge into the two tubM by 
a prism, A solar microscope has a reflector 
and a condenser connected with it, the former 
being employed to throw the sun’s rays on 
the latter, by which it is condensed to illu- 
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minate the object placed in its focus. A 
lucernal microscope is the same in principle 
as the solar, except that a lamp is used, in- 
stead of the sun, to illuminate the object. 
When an oxyhytlrogeu lime-light is used it 
is called an oxyhydrogen microscope, 

Microtasim'eter, an instrument for mea- 
suring extremely small variations in the 
expansion or contraction caused by heat, 
moisture, &c. It has been used by astrono- 
mers to indicate the altered radiation of heat 
from the sun during an eclipse or when 
the atmosphere is filled with moisture. 

Midas, in Greek mythology, king of 
Phrygia, whose request that whatsoever he 
touched should turn to gold was granted by 
the god iJionysus (Bacchus). In this way 
even his food became gold, and it was not 
until he had bathed in the Pactolus that the 
fatal gift was transferred to the river. An- 
other legend is that, in a musical contest 
between Pan and Apollo, Midas, who was 
umpire, decided in favour of the former; 
whereupon the angry Apollo bestowed upon 
the presumptuous critic a pair of ass’s ears. 

Middelburg, a town of Holland, capital 
of the province of Zeeland, near the middle 
of the island of Walcheren; a well-built and 
remarkably clean town. It is an ancient 
place, and was taken by the Dutch from the 
Spaniards in 1574. Pop. 16,340. 

Middle Ages, a term applied loosely to that 
])eriod in European history which lies be- 
tween the ancient and modern civilizations. 
With some writers the period began when 
the western Roman Empire was overthrown 
by Odoacer in 476; with others when 
(/harlemagne was crowned emperor of the 
West in 800; while yet others make it 
begin when the Frankish Empire ended in 
843. The end of the period is variously 
conceived to have closed with the Refor- 
mation in Germany; with the discovery of 
America by Columbus; with the invention 
of printing; and with the end of the Thirty 
Years’ war in the Peace of Westphalia 
(1648). Olie outstanding jwlitical events of 
the Middle Ages include the rise of the 
German, French, and Italian nationalities; 
the rise of the Norman power, and the 
conquest of England by William of Nor- 
mandy; the crushes; and the establishment 
of the Holy Roman (or German) Empire. 
The two most characteristic institutions 
which grew up into widespread power during 
the Middle Ages were the feudal system 
(w’hich see), the monastic institutions and the 
power of the papal hierarchy. 


Middlesbrough, a river port and mun., 
pari., and county borough of England, 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 6 miles 
from the mouth of the Tees and 44 miles 
north of York. In 1829 the site of Middles- 
borough was occupied by a solitary farm- 
house. Its rapid growth has been due to its 
suitability as a port for the Durham coal- 
fields, and to the smelting of the iron ore 
abounding in the adjacent Cleveland Hills, 
an industry begun in 1840, and especially 
associated with the names of Bolckow and 
Vaughan. There are numerous blast-fur- 
naces and rolling-mills, foundries, engineer- 
ing works, ship-yards, nail-works, bolt and 
nut works, &c. Salt is being extensively 
worked also, there being a thick bed of rock- 
salt at a depth of 1300 feet. The streets are 
well laid out, and there are the usual insti- 
tutions of a modern and progressive town. 
The docks are extensive and commodious. 
The borough was incorporated in 1853, and 
returns one member to parliament. Pop. 
mun. bor. (1901), 91,300. 

Middlesex, the metropolitan county of 
England, one of the smallest in the kingdom, 
but among the most important, from its con- 
taining the greater portion of the city of 
London; area, 181,317 acres. The surface is 
fiat, except the slight eminences, Hampstead, 
Highgatc, and H arrow -on-the- Hill, on the 
north side of London. The chief river is 
the'J'hames, forming the southern boundary. 
The soil is mostly gravelly, and not naturally 
fertile, but enriched in the vicinity of London 
by a profuse application of manure. Middle- 
sex is divided into 7 parliamentary divisions, 
each returning one member. Pop. 3,585,139. 

Middle Temple. See Inns of Court. 

Middleton, a town of England, in Lanca- 
shire, 6 miles N. of Manchester and 3^ miles 
w. of Oldham. Extensive cotton, silk, and 
other works employ a large proportion of 
the inhabitants. Pop. (1901), 25,178. 

Middleton, Conyers, D.D., English 
writer, bom 1683, died 1750. He became 
a student, and in 1706 a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He is best known 
as the author of a Life of Cicero (1741), 
and a Free Inquiry into the Miraculous, 
the latter causing its author to be regarded 
as an infidel. 

Middleton, Thomas, English dramatist, 
born about 1570, died 1627. Little is known 
of his life except that he lived in London, 
and was employed to write court masques 
and pageants while he held the office of 
city chronologer. He wrote the comedies 
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of A Trick to Catch the OM One, The 
Family of Love, The Phmnix, Michaelmas 
Term, A Mad World my Masters, and The 
Witch, which is supposed to have suggested 
some of the witch scenes in Macbeth. He 
was also jissociated with Rowley in the pro- 
duction of The Fair tjluarrel and The Change- 
ling, while he wrote The Widow along with 
Fletcher and Jonson. In 1624 a satirical 
piece of ids called A Game of Chess, deal- 
ing with the wooing of the Spanish Infanta, 
was stopped by the privy council. 

Middletown, (1) an old town of Connecti- 
cut, U. S., on the Connecticut, with Method- 
ist university, Flpiscopal divinity school, &c. 
Pop. 9013. (2) A town in N. York state, 

32 m. 8.E. IVnighkeepsie. Pop, 14,022. 

Middlewich, a town of Cheshire, England, 
5^ miles h.e. of Northwich. It manufactures 
salt from brine springs. Pop. 1669. 

Midgard, in Scan<lina\ ian mythology, the 
abode of the human race, formed out of the 
eyebrows of Ymir, oim of the lirst giants, and 
joined to Asgard, or tlie abode of the gods, 
by the rainbow-bridge. 

Midge, the onlinary English name given 
to numerous minute species of Hies, re- 
sembling the common gnat. 'riu‘ eggs are 
dtiposited in water, where they undergo 
metamorj[)h()His. 

Midhat Pasha, al'urkish statesman, born 
1822, died 1881. He was educated in (Con- 
stantinople; (iiitercd tile 'rurkish civil ser- 
vice; attracted attention by bis a<lniinistra- 
tive capacity; became governor of Bulgaria 
in 186>2, and was ultimately in 1876 created 
grand \ i/ier. In tliis position he was supreme 
in the palace, and caused Abdul A/.iz and 
Murad V. to be deposed. In the following 
year, however, be wjw himself bani8he(l; 
and in 1881, after a judicial investigation 
into the murder of Abdul Aziz, he was 
condemned and exiled to Arabia, where he 
died. 

Midhurst, a very ancient town of Sussex, 
England, situated on the right bank of the 
Rother, 46 miles south-west of lioiidon. It 
was a parliamentary borough up to 1885. 
Pop. 1674. 

l^dianites, an Arabian tribe, represented 
in the Old Testament as the descemlants of 
Midian, son of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. 
XXV. 2), and described as engaged at an 
early period in a commerce with Egypt. 
They dwelt in the land of Moab (Arabia 
Petrfca), to the south-east of (Janaan. One 
portion of them inhabited the country on 
the east of the Dead Sea. 
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ISidleton, a market town of Ireland, co. 
Cork, 1 6 miles east of (.Cork. Pop. 3368. 

Midnapur, an administrative district of 
Bengal, forming the most southern part of 
the Bardwjtn division, bounded on the eivst 
by the river Hooghly, and with an area of 
6082 square miles. Pop. 2,617,802. 

Midrash is the general name given among 
the Jews to the exposition of the hidden 
meaning of the Scriptures. It includes any 
and every ancient exposition on the law, 
psalms, and prophets. 

Midshipman, a junior officer in the royal 
navy. No person can be appointed a mid- 
shipman till he has had two years’ training 
(with six or twelve months additional if he 
only gets a second or third class certificate) 
as a cadet, and passed his examinations. 
After service for four years and a half he 
may he promoted to the rank of sub-lieu- 
temint. The midshipman’s time is princi- 
pally occupied in receiving instruction, both 
literary and professional, and his special 
duties are to pass the orders of the captain 
and snjMjrior officers to tlie seamen. 'I’hcre 
is a similar class (called cadet-midshipmen) 
in the U.S. navy. 

Midsummer Day is the feast-day of the 
nativity of St. .lohn the Jiaptist, and is 
commonly reckoned tlie 2 lth of .)une. On 
midsummer eve, or the eve of the feast of 
St. John, it was the custom in former times 
to kindle fires (called St. John’s fires) uiion 
hills in celebration of the Hiimmer solstice. 
It is also the second (|uarter-day in England 
for the payment of rent. 

Midwifery, a branch of medicine or sur- 
gery, also called obstetrics, being the art of 
aiding and facilitating cliildbirth, and of 
providing for the preservation of the health 
and life of the mother during and after her 
delivery. 

Mieris (me'ris), Fuanh Van, Dutch genre 
painter, boni at Leyden 1635, (lied 1681. Ho 
was a favourite pupil of Gerard Dow. He 
preferred sulijects from the life of the higher 
(dasses, excelled in painting ricli stuffs, plate, 
and jewels, his colouring being at once clear 
and delicate, deep and rich. His pictures, 
usually of small size, bring enormous prices, 
and are found in all the chief galleries. — 
F^hanh Van Mikiuh the younger, s »n of Wil- 
lem Van Mieris, born at Leyden 1689, died 
1763; painted genre pictures and portraits, 
and published works on numismatics and 
history. — Jan Van Mierib, son of F’rans 
the elder, bom 1660, died 1690; painted 
portraits and historical pictures. His works 
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are rare.— Willem Van Mikris, son and 
pupil of Frans the elder, bom 1662, died 
1747. He painted genre and mythological 
pictures, his best work representing subjects 
taken from ordinary life. His Poulterer’s 
Shop is in the National Gallery, London, 
and many of his more important works are 
preserved at Dresden and other continental 
galleries. 

Mignonette (min'yon-et; Reseda odordta\ 
a well-known fragrant annual plant of the 
natural order liesedacesEj, a native of Egypt. 
It is largely cultivated in flower-plots, in 
apartments, and in the boxes which are placed 
outside windows. A sub-biennial variety, 
called tree mignonette, rather more odorous 
than the common sort, is well suited for the 
drawing-room. 

Migration of Animals, the phenomenon 
of certain animals moving, either periodi- 
cally or at irregular times and seasons, from 
one locality or region to another, sometimes 
far distant. Migration has been observed 
in mammals, birds, Ashes, and insects, but 
it probably occurs in other groups of the 
animal world, the observation of which is 
less easy than that of the higher forms. 
The buffaloes or bisons of North America 
used, it would seem, to migrate in herds from 
one place to another. Many fishes (for ex- 
ample salmon, lampreys, &c.) make periodical 
journeys from the sea towards fresh- water 
streams and rivers for the purpose of deposi- 
ting their eggs. The migratory habits of 
locusts, and those of certain species of ants, 
&c., exemplify migration among insects; but 
amongst the birds we meet with the best- 
marked instances of migration. With sea- 
birds (for example, puffins), the day of arrival 
or that on which they appear in certain lo- 
calities may be prognosticated with perfect 
safety; and similarly, the day of departure 
appears in some birds (for example, swifts) to 
be almost as accurately timed. Storks have 
been known to return regularly to their old 
nests, and the same has been observed of 
swallows. The mode in which birds migrate 
varies greatly even in the same species of 
bird. The swallows migrate in bodies com- 
prising vast numbers, and so also do cranes, 
wild ducks, geese, and many other forms. The 
migratory flight is generally made against 
the wind; and certain species of birds, as 
quails for instance, appear to wait for 
favouring winds, and to delay their flight 
by resting on islands when the wind is un- 
favourable. Regarding the causes of migra- 
tion, science cannot at present definitely pro- 


nounce. Probably a combination of causes, 
or different causes in different cases, as scar- 
city or plenty of food-supply, the powerful 
influences of temperature, and the influence 
of the breeding-season, may contribute to the 
migratory ‘instinct.’ It has been further 
suggested by Mr. A. R. Wallace, that this 
migratory habit or instinct has gradually 
been acquired since a time when the breed- 
ing and feeding grounds of the animals were 
coincident, these having been gradually sepa- 
rated by climatic and geological changes. 

Blihrab (miA'rab), an ornamented recess 
or alcove in a mosque, near the mimbar or 
pulpit. The people pray in front of the 
mihrab, which always marks the direction of 
Mecca. 

Mikado (mi-ka'do), the emperor of J apan, 
the spiritual as well as temporal head of the 
empire. See Japan. 

Miknas. See Meqidnez. 

Miran (Italian, Milano; German, Mai- 
Uind; Latin, Mediolanum), a city of Northern 
Italy, capital of the province of its own 
name, situated on the small river Olona, in 
the middle of the Lombard plain between 
the Adda and Ticino. The town is built 
in the form of an irregular polygon, and is 
partly surrounded by a wall or rampart, 
outside of which runs a fine road shaded by 
chestnut-trees. The city is entered by eleven 
gates, several of which are magnificent, and 
the leading streets proceeding from these 
gates are tolerably wide, well paved, and 
lighted. The chief open space is the Piazza 
d’Armi (Place of Arms), part of which has 
been made into an amphitheatre capable of 
containing 30,000 spectators. The castle, 
now a barrack, fronts the Piazza d’Armi on 
one side; at the opposite side is the Porta 
Sempione with the fine Arco Sempione or 
Arco della Pace, built of white marble. 
The Piazza del Duomo, in front of the 
cathedral, is the centre of the traffic of 
Milan. Among the public edifices the first 
place belongs to the Duomo or cathedral, a 
magnificent structure, inferior only in size 
to St. Peter’s at Rome and the cathedral of 
Seville. It is built of brick faced with 
white marble, and is 477 ft. in length, 183 
ft. in width, nave 166 ft. high, cupola 220 
ft, tower 360 ft The prevailing style is 
Gothic; in form it is a Latin cross; it is 
ornamented with turrets, pinnacles, and 
2000 statues; and the roof is of white marble. 
It was begun in 1386, and was only com- 
pleted in 1806. There are many other fine 
edifices, among them being the Palazzo di 
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Brera or Belle Scienze Letter© ed Arte, 
containing the picture-gallery and the library 
of the ac^ademy (200,000 vols.); and the 
Ambrosian Library, the earliest, and still one 
of the most valuable public libraries in Eu- 
rope. The chief theatre is La Scala, accom- 
modating 3000 spectators. The manufac- 
tures include silks, cottons, lace, carpets, 
hats, earthenware, jewelry, &c. — The first 
distinct notice of 
Milan occurs n.c. 

221, when it was 
subdued by the 
liomans. In the 
3d century after 
(.^irist it ranked 
next to Rome. It 
became a republic 
in 1101, and hav- 
ing refused to sub- 
mit to the Empe- 
r(u* Frederick I., it 
was destroyed by 
him in 1102. It 
was soon rebuilt, 
but long continued 
to be torn by in 
ternal factions, 
headed by the 
loading noliility, 
among whom the 
Msconti and the 
Sforzas were tlie 
most prominent 
Latterly it be- 
longed with Lom- 
bardy to Austria, 
until 1859, when 
by the Peace of 
\'illiifranca Lom- 
bardy was ceded 
to I’iedmont, Pop., iiieluding suburbs, 
(1901), 491,400. 

Milazzo (mi-lat'z«*»), iv seaport in Sicily, 
about ‘27 miles west of Messina. Here Gari- 
baldi defeated the Neaj)olitan troo{)S in his 
Sicilian campaign of 1860. Pop. 7970. 

Mildew, a name given to various minute 
parasitic fungi producing a state of disease 
or decay in living and dearl vegetable matter, 
and in some manufactured products of vege- 
table matter, such as cloth and {)aper. Nu- 
merous cultivated crops, fruit-trees, &c., 
suffer from mildew. 

Mile, a measure of length or distance, 
and used as an itinerary measure in almost 
all countries of Europe. The English sta- 
tute mile contains 8 furlongs, each 40 poles 
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or perches, of 5^ yards. The statute mile 
is therefoi'e 1760 yards, or 5280 feet. It is 
also 80 surveying chains, of 22 yards each. 
The square mile is 6400 square chaius, or 
640 acres. The Roman mile was 1000 
paces, each 5 feet; and a Roman foot being 
e<]ual to 11*62 modern JCngUsh inches, it 
follows that the ancient Roman mile was 
equal to 1614 English yards, or very nearly 
l^ths of an Eng- 
lish statute mile. 
The ancient Scot- 
tish mile was 1 984 
yards - 1127Eng- 
lish miles ; the 
Irish mile, 2240 
yards = 1 •273Eng- 
lish miles ; the 
(icrmanshort mile 
is 3*897 English 
mih?s, the German 
long mile 5*758. 
4 ho geographical 
or nautical mile is 
the sixtietli part 
of a degree of lati- 
tude, or 2028 yards 
nearly. 

Milesians, a 

name sometimes 
given to natives of 
Ireland, a portion 
of whoso inhabi- 
tants, according to 
Irish tradition or 
legend, are descen- 
tled from 

a fabulous king of 
Spain, whf>8o two 
sons compierod 
the island 1300 
y«;ar.s before ( ‘hrist, establishing a new no- 
bility. 

Milesian Tales. See Novel, 

Mile'tus, <an ancient city of Ionia (Asia 
Minor), situated near the motith of the 
Meander, one of the chief Greek cities of 
Asia Minor, birthplace of I'hales, Anaxi- 
mander, &c. It had upwards of seventy-five 
colonies, most of which were on the coasts 
of the Euxine. The most flourishing period 
was before its destruction by the l^ersians 
494 B.C., though it again rose to be a place 
of some importance. 

Milfoil, the common name of Achillea 
mtUcfolium, nat. order Gompositaj, a plant 
which grows commonly on banks, by road 
sides, and on dry pastures. It has numerous 
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very fin^ly divided leaves, and corymbs of 
small, white, or sometimes rose-coloured 
flowers. The plant has highly astringent 
properties. 

Milford, or Milford Haven, a seaport 
in the county of Pembroke, Wales, on the 
north shore of the inlet called Milford 
Haven. There are docks capable of accom- 
modating the largest vessels, and Milford, 
with New Milford or Neyland, carries on a 


moderate trade. It belongs to the Pembroke 
district of parliamentary boroughs. Pop. 
5101. — The inlet called Milpoed Haven, 
one of the most capacious natural harbours 
in Britain, is a deep indentation in the south- 
west coast of Pembroke, stretching about 
1 0 miles from east to west, with a breadth 
of from 1 mile to 2 miles, and branching off 
into numerous bays, creeks, and roads. 

Milhau (me-yo). See Millau. 



Military Law, See Martial Law. 

Military Orders. See Orders {Military). 

Military Schools may be divided into 
two classes — regimental schools, which give 
training in the ordinary branches of educa- 
tion to soldiers and their children; and 
schools which are intended to prepare pupils 
for the duties of military service. The Royal 
Academy at Woolwich gives instruction in 
the special duties of the artillery and engi- 
neer branch of the service; the College at 
Sandhurst for infantry and cavalry ; and the 
Greenwich Naval College for marine ar- 
tillery. Schools for practical instruction to 
officers and men are also established: for 
gunnery, at Shoeburyiiess ; for military 
engineering, at Chatham; for musketry, at 
Hythe; for army surgeons, at Netley; and 
there are also establishments for the educa- 
tion of officers of the regular army and of 


the auxiliary forces in the advanced bran- 
ches of their profession in all the large 
garrison towns of the United Kingdom. 
Similar institutions exist in all European 
countries, in the United States (the Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point), and in (^anada, 
where there is a military college at King- 
ston, and eight military schools in the differ- 
ent provinces. 

Militia, a body of armed citizens regularly 
trained, though not in constant service in 
time of peace. A militia is also distinguished 
from volunteers, in consisting of local corps 
raised by requisition of the state. The 
militia of Britain used to be drawn by lot 
for five years, and officered by the lords- 
lieutenant of the counties and those ap- 
pointed by them. At present the militia is 
composed of voluntary recruits, though the 
ballot can still be enforced; but by the 
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Army Regulation Act of 1871 the jurisdic- 
tion of the lords-lieutenant has been vested 
immediately in the crown. The contingent 
of each county is prescribed by statute. The 
preliminary training period of the militia is 
six months (usually limited to about two), 
and afterwards there is a yearly training not 
exceeding fifty-six days (generally twenty - 
eight). Each man ecdists for six years, at 
the expiry of which time he may be re- 
enlisted for a like period. When called out 
both officers and men are liable to duty 
with the regulars; but the area of service 
does not extend beyond the United King- 
dom. In C^anada the militia consists of all 
British male subjects between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty, divided into an active 
and a reserved force. The militia of the 
United States consists of volunteer organi- 
zations and all able-bodied male citizens of 
the age of eighteen and under forty -five, 
with certain exceptions provided by the 
national and state laws. See the articles on 
the different countries. 

Milk, the secretion peculiar to the females 
of the class Mammalia, which is secreted in 
the mammary glands, and which is employed 
as the nutritive fluid of the young mammal 
after its birth. Examined by aid of the 
microscope, milk is seen to consist of a 
clear fluid, containing many globules, the 
average size of which is about o of 
inch in diameter, and each appears to con- 
sist of oily matter invested by a thin layer 
of albumin. When churned, the globules 
in the milk are forced together cn rnasse^ 
and form butter. The cream of milk is 
formed by the globules rising to the top of 
the milk without coalescing; the ‘skirn’- 
milk, or that loft after the cream is formed, 
being of a pale bluish colour, owing to its 
being depri\'ed of its fatty or oily particles. 
In itself, milk exhibits the type of a perfect 
food. The casein of milk represents the 
albuminous or flesh constituents of food; 
the butter supplies the fatty or oleaginous 
parts; the water exists as such in milk, 
whilst it contains the saccharine constituents 
in the form of milk-sugar, and the inorganic 
parts in the form of phosphates of lime and 
alkaline chlorides, so necessary for the pro- 
duction of bone. The milk of every animal 
has certain peculiarities which distinguish 
it from all other milk, but the general pro- 
perties are the same in all. The specific 
vity of milk varies from 1*03 to 1*04. 
the making of butter, cream is allowed 
to stand for some time, during which an 
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acid is generated. It is then put into a 
churn and agitated, when the butter gradu- 
ally separates. The butter -mil or that 
left after the separation of the butter by 
churning, contains the casein, sugar, Ac... 
of the milk; and the milk left after cream- 
ing also contains the greater jiart of the 
casein and milk-sugar. Milk may be coagu- 
lated by various substances, but rennet pre- 
pared from the fourth stomach of the calf is 
generally used for domestic purposes. 'Ihe re- 
sult of coagulation is to separate the milk into 
a thin fluid, or tcAcy, and a thick whitish 
deposit, the curd. (SeoR««<’r, Cheese.) Whey 
has a pleasant taste, and contains a large 
quantity of the milk-sugar, hence it is fre- 
quently used as drink, and from its nu- 
tritious (piality it is administered to delicate 
people. It is also sometimes maiie to un- 
dergo fermentation, by which a very weak 
spirituous fluid is obtained. (See Koumiss.) 
By act of parliament milk is not permitted 
to be sold which does not contain a fair 
amount of the proper nutritive constituents. 
It has been held that even milk wholly 
derived from the cow, if below the standard 
at which with pro})er feeding cow milk can 
reasonably l>o maintained, is adulterated 
within the meaning of the act, but no exact 
standard of purity has Ixjen established, 
(condensed milk (which see) is now largely 
used, and consists of ordinary milk which 
has undergone a process of evaporation and 
been mixed with sugar. Milk is very liable 
to be infected with the germs of disease, either 
from disease in the cow, contamination from 
unhealthy persons, or the use of infected 
water in cleaning vessels ; and many epi- 
demics of zymotic disease have been traced 
to impure milk. 

Milk-fever, a febrile state sometimes in- 
duced in women when the milk begins to 
be secreted after parturition. It is accom- 
panied with severe pains and throbbing in 
the head, flushing in the face, thirst, heat 
and dryness of skin. The pulse is full, the 
tongue furred, bowels costive, urine scanty, 
and light and sound are painful. The treat- 
ment consists in cooling saline purgatives, 
good ventilation and moderate temperature 
in apartments, and encouraging the free 
flow of milk. Milk -fever attacks the lower 
animals, and in cows it is best prevented by 
unstimulating diet, and by milking the cow 
regularly ten days before calving. 

Milk-plant. See Jew-husk. 

Milk-snake, the OphiohUus eximim^ a 
harmless snake of the United States. 
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Milk-tree. See Cow-trees. 

Milk- weed, a name for plants of the genus 
Asclepim. 

Milkwort, a British plant, Polyg&La vul- 
gdriSf order Polygalacese, abounding in a 
milky juice, and believed by the ignorant 
to promote the flow of milk in the hjreasts 
of nurses. 

Milky-way. See Galaxy. 

Mill, originally, a machine for grinding 
and reducing grain or other substance to 
fine particles; now applied also to machines 
for grinding or polishing by circular motion, 
and especially to complicated machinery for 
working up raw material and transforming 
it into a condition in which it is fit for im- 
mediate use or for employment in a further 
stage of manufacture. In the first sense of 
the word we have flour-millH and rneal- 
mills, cider-millSf cnffee-miUs; in the second 
sense we speak of a lapidary's miil; and in 
the third sense we speak of cotton- mills, 
spinning -mills, weaving -mills, oil-mills, saw- 
mills, bark-mills, fvdling-mills, &c. The 
word commonly includes the building for 
the i|pccial accommodation of the machinery, 
as well as the machinery itself. The oldest 
kind of flour or meal mill was the hand-mill 
or quern (which see). See also Grinding. 

Mill, James, born at Logie Pert, Forfar- 
shire, Scotland, 1773, died 1836. He was 
educated at the grammar-school of Mon- 
trose and the University of Edinburgh; 
received license as a preacher, but abandoned 
this profession as tlie result of a change in 
his theological opinions; accompanied Sir 
John Stuart to Jiondon and became tutor 
in his family; edited the Literary Journal, 
and contributed articles to the Edinburgh, 
British, Eclectic, and Monthly Reviews ; 
began Ids History of British India in 1806 
and published it in 1817-18. In consequence 
of the knowledge which his researches had 
given him of Indian aifairs, he was a[)pointed 
assistant-examiner of correspondence by the 
East India Company, and soon afterwards 
became chief-examiner. He was a large 
contributor to the Westminster Review; 
wrote articles on social and political subjects 
for the Encyclopedia Britannica; published 
a treatise on the Elements of Political 
Economy (1821 -22), and an able Analysis of 
the Phenomena of the Human Mind (1829), 
&c. 

Mill, John Stuabt, son of James Mill, 
was born in London 1806, died at Avignon 
1 87^. He was trained under the immediate 
influence of his father, and at the age of 


three began to learn the Greek alphabet, 
while at eight he waa studying Herodotus, 
Xenophon, and Plato, and entering upon a 
course of Latin, Euclid, and algebra. At 
the age of fourteen he entered upon a course 
of political economy, and thereafter this 
strenuous education of the boy ceased — so 
far, at least, as the strict surveillance of his 
father was concerned. It left a deep in- 
fluence, however, upon his subsequent life 
and labours. His fifteenth year was spent 
in France; on his return he studied law for 
a time, and in 1823 he obtained a clerkship 
in the East India House, remaining in the 
Company’s employment till it was sup- 
planted by the crown in 1858. In 1823 the 
Westminster Review was begun by the 
followers of Bentham, and yoimg Mill was 
one of its earliest contributors, while from 
1835 to 1840 he was its principal conductor. 
In his twenty-first year he edited Bentham’s 
work On Evidence. In 1843 appeared the 
first of his two chief works, A System of 
Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, the 
second being Principles of Political Economy, 
1818. To these he afterwards added his work 
On Liberty, 1859; d'houghts on Parliamen- 
tary Reform, 1861 ; ITtilitarianism, 1862; the 
Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy, and a Study of Auguste ( ’omte 
and Positivism, 1865. In this last year he 
was returned to parliament as member for 
Westminster, where he advocated a measure 
to admit women to the suffrage, took part in 
the Reform Bill debates, &c. At the election 
of 1868 he was defeated and retired to 
Avignon. Besides the works already men- 
tioned he published C’onsiderations on Re- 
presentative Government, 1861; The Sub- 
jection of Women, 1869; and The Irish 
Land Question, 1870. His Autobiography 
was published in 1873, and the three essays, 
Nature, The Utility of Religion, and I’heism, 
in 1874. Mill’s works on logic and political 
economy are standard text-books. In the 
former he placed the system of inductive 
logic on a firm basis. See Logic. 

Millais (miras). Sir John Everett, Bart., 
RA., born at Southampton 1829; gained his 
first medal for drawing when nine years old; 
became a student at the Royal Academy; 
exhibited his first picture, Pizarro seizing 
the Inca of Peru, in 1846; and received the 
gold medal for an historical painting, The 
Tribe of Benjamin seizing the Daughters of 
Shiloh, in 1848. In his earlier days he was 
a leader of the Pre-Raphaelite School, but 
on attaining maturity in art he abandoned 
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the peculiarities for which that school is 
noted. As the result of this new departure 
Millais painted such pictures as Ferdinand 
Lured by Ariel, Mariana in the Moated 
Grange, The Huguenot Lovers, The Black 
Brunswicker, and Ophelia, while its indu- 
ence was also apparent in his landscapes of 
Chill October, The Fringe of the Moor, &c. 



Hir .lolin K. MillaiH, U. A. 


Among his later works are, The North- 
West Passage, The Princes in the Tower, 
Plftie Deans, Cinderella, and Mercy — St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, 1.0 7 2, In portraiture 
he holds the foremost rank, and has painted 
a number of the most distinguished men of 
the day. He was made a baronet in 188.0, 
and he was also a member of tlie legion 
of Honour. Many of his works are well 
known by engravings. He died in 1896. 

Millau (me-yo), a town of Southern 
France, department of Aveyron, 31 miles 
south-east of Kodez. It has coal-mines, 
manufactures of leather, leather gloves, silk- 
mills, &c. Pop. 18,701. 

Milledgeville (mirej-vil), a town of the 
United States, state of Georgia, formerly 
capital of the state, 146 miles north-west of 
Savannah, on the Oconee. Pop. 3332. 

Millen'nium, an aggregate of a thousand 
years: a word used to denote the thousand 
years mentioned in Rev. xx. 1-5, during 
which period Satan will be bound and re- 
strained from seducing men to sin, and dur- 
ing which, millenarians believe, Christ will 
reign on earth with his saints. The near 
approach of the millennium has l>een often 
foretold. 

Millepede (L. a thousand, peSypedU^ 
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a foot), a name common to animals resem- 
bling centipedes, of the order Myriapoda, 
from the number of their feet. The most 
common is the Iidm stahuldmtf, about 1| 
inch long. The young when hatched have 
only three pairs of legs, the remainder 
being gradually acquired till the number is 
complete, which is usually about 120 pairs. 

Millep'ora, Milleporldes, a genus and 
family of reef-building branching corals. 

Miller, Hugh, geologist, was born at Cro- 
marty in 18o2, and became a stone-mason. 
While working at his trade he studied liter- 
ature, wrote a great deal, and in particular 
became a proficient in geology. His first 
publication ap}>eared in 1829, under the title 
of Poems Written in the Leisure Hours of a 
♦loiirneyman Mason, and this was followed 
in 18.3r> by the prose volume of Scenes and 
Legends of Cromarty. He was then ap- 
pointed to a i) 08 t in a bank at (Vomarty, 
and while om{»loyed in this capacity took 
an active part in the religious controversy 
that ended in the Disruption (which see). 
In 1840 he went to Edinburgh as editor of 
the Witness newspaper, after 1843 the chief 
organ of the Free Church. In this paper 
he printed the work subsetpiently ])ubliHljed 
under the title of d'lio Old Red Sandstone, 
which attracted the immediate attention of 
the scientific world and established his re}ui- 
tation as a geologist. Tliis wjis followed by 
First Impressions of England and its People; 
Footsteps of the Creator; My Schools ami 
Schoolmasters, a charming account of his 
earlier life; and The Testimony of the Rocks, 
in which lie tried to reconcile) the Mosaic 
account of creation with the teachings of 
geology. Having just finished this latter 
w^ork, his brain collapsed from over-pressure, 
and he died by a pistol-shot from his own 
hand at Portobello in 18.56. His Schools 
and Schoolmasters was supplemented b^ the 
Life and JiCtters, published in 1871. be- 
sides the volumes already mentioned, his 
collected works include Kssays Histoiical 
and Critical; "i'he Cruise of the Betsy; 
Rambles of a Geologist; Tales and Sketches; 
Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood ; and 7’he 
Headship of Christ. 

Miller, Joaquin, the pen-name of Cincin- 
natuB Heine Miller, born 1841 in Indiana; 
spent some time in the Californian mining 
districts; lived with the Modoc Indians for 
five years; edited a newspaper called the 
Democratic Register ; studied law and was 
called to the bar in Oregon, and became 
district judge in Canyon city, subsequently 
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settled in California. He has written Pa- 
cific Poems (1873 ), Songs of the 8ierra8(l 873), 
Songs of the Sun Lands (1873), Songs of the 
Desert (1876), Songs of the Mexican Seas 
(1887), besides novels and dramas. 

Miller, Joseph, better known as Joe 
Miller, was bom in 1684, it is supposed 
in London, and was a favourite low come- 
dian. He died in 1788. The jests which 
have immortalized his name were collected 
in 1738, by John Mottley, author of the 
life of Peter the Great, and other works. 

Miller, Patrick, bora at Dalswinton, 
Scotland, 1730; died 1816. He patronized 
Burns, and as early as 1786 made experi- 
ments in steam navigation. 

Miller, William, line engraver, bom at 
Edinburgh 1796, died there 1882. He 
studied engraving at Edinburgh and also 
under George Cooke in London, after which 
he settled down at Edinburgh. His work 
was much appreciated by Turner, and he 
engraved many plates after that master. 
Of these the most important are, The Bass 
Bock in a Storm (1826); Great Yarmouth 
(1829); The Grand Canal, Venice (1837); 
Modern Italy (1839); The Bell Rock 
lighthouse in a Storm (1864); St. Michael’s 
Mount (1866). He also engraved impor- 
tant figure subjects after George Harvey, 
R.S.A.,and landscapes after Horatio McCul- 
loch. In perfectness of tone, and in express- 
ing by line stormy skies and the fluid quality 
of water, stormy seas, and still rivers — his 
work is exceptionally excellent. 

Miller’s Thumb. See Bullhead, 

Millet, a common name for various species 
of cereals yielding abimdance of small seeds, 
more particularly Panicum mUiaceum and 
P. miliarey cultivated in the East Indies, 
China, Arabia, Syria, Egypt, &c., where it is 
used as human food. The leaves and pan- 
icles are given both green and dried as fodder 
to cattle. German millet {Setarm yermanica) 
is cultivated on account of its seeds, which 
are used as food for cage-birds. Italian 
millet {Setaria italica) is a closely allied 
species. For other grains known as millet, 
see Dhurra and Dukhn. 

Millet (mi-lft), Jean Fban<?ois, French 
artist, bora at Gruchy, near Cherbourg, in 
1814, died in 1876. He worked with his 
peasant father in the fields; studied drawing 
at the academy of Cherbourg; from thence 
passed with an allowance from this town 
to the atelier of Delaroche in Paris, and 
exhibited at the Salon in 1840. As a stu- 
dent and until the death of his first wife in 


1844 he was frequently in the greatest 
poverty, and his life subsequently was by 
no means free from difficulty. In 1849 he 
left Paris and settled among the peasants of 
Barbizon, on the edge of Fontainebleau 
Forest, and devoted himself to transferring 
their simple everyday life to his canvases, 
which he did with great truth of sentiment 
and subdued poetic charm. Of his paintings 
may be mentioned The Sheep-shearers, The 
Gleaners, The Sower, The Shepherdess with 
her Flock, and The Angelua. The last 
was sold by auction in Paris in 1889 for 
about £23,000. His works are at present 
very highly esteemed. 

Milligramme, a French weight, the thou- 
sandth part of a gramme, or *0154 of a grain. 

Millimetre, a French lineal measure con- 
taining the thousandth part of a metre; 
equal to *03937 of an inch. 

Millom, a town of England, Cumberland, 
9 miles north-west of Barrow, with iron- 
mines and blast-furnaces. Pop. 10,426. 

Milman, Henry Hart, D.D., born in 
lA)ndon 1791, died 1868. He was educated 
at Dr. Burney’s Academy, Greenwich, at 
Eton and at Oxford. In 1812 he received 
the Newdegate prize for an English poem 
on the Apollo Belvidere; published Fazio, a 
tragedy, which was performed at Covent 
Garden Theatre; and in 1815 was appointed 
vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading. He delivered 
the Bampton lectures in 1827; became pro- 
fessor of poetry at Oxford 1821-31; ap- 
pointed rector of St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, in 1835, and dean of St. Paul’s in 
1849. His principal works are ; Samor, a 
legendary poem (1818); The Fall of Jerusa- 
lem (1820); The Martyr of Antioch (1821); 
History of the Jews (1829); History of 
Christianity to the Abolition of Paganism 
(1840); History of Latin Christianity (1855). 
His last work was the Annals of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which, after his death, was com- 
pleted and published by his son. 

Milue-Edwards, Henri, French natural- 
ist, the son of English parents, was bom at 
Brugea 1800, and died 1885. He studied 
medicine and received his degree in Paris; 
succeeded Cuvier at the Academy des Sci- 
ences in 1838; was appointed professor of 
natural history at the Museum in 1841, pro- 
fessor of zoology in 1862. He publi^ed 
Elements of Zoology, Natural History of 
Crustaceans, &c., but his great work was 
Le 9 ons sur la Physiologie et I’Anatomie 
Compar^e (1857-83, 14 vols. ). 

Milo. See Mdos, 
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Iflllreis (Tnirres), a Portuguese coin, equal 
to one thousand reiSy or 4«. id. 

Milt. See Spleen. 

Blilti'ades (dez), an Athenian general of 
the 5th century b.c. When Greece was 
invaded by the Persians he was elected one 
of the ten generals, and drew up the army 
on the field of Marathon, where, b.c. 490, 
he gained a memorable victory. Next 
year he persuaded the Greeks to intnist 
him with a fleet of seventy vessels, in order 
to follow up his success. With this, to 
gratify a private revenge, he attacked the 
island of Paros, but was repulsed, and dan- 
gerously wounded. On his return to Athens 
he was impeached, and condemned to pay a 
fine of fifty talents. Being unable to pay, 
he was thrown into prison, where he soon 
after died of his wound. 

Milton, J OHN, English poet, the son of John 
Milton, scrivener, London, was born in the 
metropolis, Dec. 9, 1608; died there, Nov. 8, 
1 67 4. His father had him carefully educated. 



John Milton. 


and at the age of seventeen he entered 
( ’hrist’ 8 College, Cambridge, where he resided 
for seven years, took his B.A. and M.A. de- 
grees, and excelled in Latin verse and Eng- 
lish composition. It had been intended by 
his parents that he should enter the church, 
but their puritanical beliefs and his own 
scruples regarding the oaths decided other- 
wise. During this period were written; 
On the Death of a Fair Infant (1625-26); 
On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity (1629); 
On Shakspere (1630); On Arriving at the 
Age of Twenty-three (1631); and the Epi- 
taph on the Marchioness of Winchester. 
Leaving the university he went to reside 


with his father, who had retired to ttorkul 
in Buckinghamshire, and here he remained 
for the following six years. In this leisured 
retreat he studied classical literature, philo- 
sophy, mathematics, and music. To this 
period belong his Latin hexameters Ad 

E atrem; the fragment called Arcades; L’Al- 
igro and II Penseroso; the l>eautiful monody 
of Lycidas, occasioned by the death of his 
college friend Edwartl King; and the pas- 
toral masque of Comus, pliiyod before the 
Earl of Bridgewater at Ludlow (’astle in 
1634. In 1637, on the death of his mother, 
he made a continental journey, in which he 
visited Paris, where he was introduced to 
Grotius, Florence, where he met Calileo, 
Rome and Naples. After remaining abroad 
for fifteen months he returned to England. 
His Italian sonnets and some other pieces 
were written during this journey. 1'he home 
at Horton having been broken up, Milton 
settled in the metropolis, and undertook the 
education of his two nephews, the sons of his 
sister, Mrs. Phillips, and to these, betimes, 
were added the sons of a few personal 
friemls who boarded or received daily 
lessons at his house in Aldergate Street. 
While settled hero his Paradise Lost was 
partially sketched out, but the immediate 
fruits of his pen were (1641-42) vigorous 
polemical treatises entitled Of Reformation 
touching Church Discipline in England; 
Of Prelatical Episcopacy; Animadversions 
Against Smectymnuus ; The Reason of 
Church Government; and the Apology for 
the Animadversions. In the summer of 
1643 Milton married Mary Powell, the 
daughter of a royalist family. Divided 
from her kinsfolk by politics, he was 
also dissimilar to his wife in age — she 
being little more than seventeen, while he 
was thirty-five. Moreover, she found his 
habits austere and bis house dull, with the 
result that she returned to her father about a 
month after marriage. Milton quickly made 
his private trouble a plea for public protest 
against the marriage laws in his pamphlets 
on the Doctrine of Divorce, The Judgment 
of Martin Bucer, I'etrachordon, and Colas- 
terion. In the end, however, his wife returned 
in 1645, bore him three daughters, and con- 
tinued to live with him until her death in 
1 653. Besides his pamphleteering he was at 
this time occupied in publishing the first 
edition of his Minor I’oems in Latin and 
English (1 645), with no apparent recognition 
of his claims as a poet. In connection with 
his divorce pamphlets he was prosecuted by 
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the Stationer’s Company for having published 
them without license or registration. His 
answer to this was the famous Areopagitica, 
a speech for the liberty of unlicensed print- 
ing, which he addressed to the parliament 
of England. When in 1 649 Charles 1. was 
executed and a republic established, Milton 
avowed his adherence to it in his pamphlet 
Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, and was 
appointed foreign (Latin) secretary to the 
commonwealth. While occupying this posi- 
tion he wrote in 1649 Eikonoklastes (Image- 
breaker) in answer to the Eikon Easilike 
(which see), and his Pro Populo Anglicano 
Defeiisio (T)efence of the Peojde of Eng- 
land), the latter in answer to Salmasius of 
Leyden, who had vindicated the memory of 
the late king. In this literary task his eye- 
sight suffered so much that in 1652 he 
became totally blind. Nevertheless he con- 
tinued fjatin secretary with the assistance 
of Andrew Marvell, and dictated some 
of Cromwell's most imi)ortant despatches, 
fjpon the death of the latter, and in the 
confusion which resulted, Milton in 1659 
wrote his Ready and Easy Way to Estab- 
lish a Free Commonwealth. Put when 
Charles II. was restored a few months later, 
the blind politician remained in hiding, his 
books were burned by the common hang- 
man, and he himself narrowly escaped the 
scaffold. He had married a second wife in 
1 656, who fifteen months after had died in 
childbirth; in 1663 he married a third time, 
and began the writing of Paradise Lost. 
This was published in 1667, the publisher 
agreeing to i)ay tlie author £5 down and a 
further £5 after the sale of each edition of 
1300 coj)ies. The published price was three 
shillings, and the })oem was at first in ten 
books. In two years a second edition, now 
arranged into twelve books, was printed, 
and Milton’s position as the greatest poet of 
his time was established. In 1670 there 
appeared his History of Britain to the Nor- 
man Conquest, and in the following year 
the continued vigour of his iioetic faculty 
was shown in Paradise Regained and Sam- 
son Agonistes. In 1674, the last year of 
his life, he printed his Epistolse Familiares 
and Prolusiones Oratoriie. His death took 
place at his house in Bunhill, and he was 
buried in the church of St. Giles, Cripjde- 
gate. Professor David Masson’s Life of the 
poet is the most complete history we have of 
the man in relation to his times. 

Miltwaste. See Scale- fern, 

Milwau'kee, chief city and port of Wis- 


consin, United States, on the west shore of 
Lake Michigan, which here receives the 
united rivers Milwaukee and Menomonee. 
Part of the town occupies a high bluff over- 
looking the lake, and among the chief build- 
ings of the city are the court-house, post- 
office, two cathedrals, free library, and 
museum. The main element in the pro- 
sperity of Milwaukee is its vast trade in 
grain, and extensive industrial establish- 
ments connected with iron, flour, leather, 
lager- beer, agricultural implements, &c. It 
has rapidly advanced from a population in 
1840 of 1700 to one in 1900 of 285,315. 

Mimbar, the pulpit in a mosque. See 
Mosf/ue. 

Mime, a kind of dramatic performance 
common among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Mimes appear to have originated 
among the Greek colonists of Southern 
Italy, and consisted first of extemporary 
representations at festivals of ludicrous in- 
cidents of common life, but were afterwards 
more artistically developed. The Roman 
mimes were not unlike modern pantomime, 
but frequently indecent. 

Mimicry, the name given to that condi- 
tion or phenomenon which consists in cer- 
tain plants and animals exhibiting a won- 
derful resemblance to certain other plants 
or animals, or to the natural objects in the 
midst of which they live. This peculiar 
characteristic is generally the chief means 
of protection the animal has against its ene- 
mies. It is well seen in the leaf-insects 
(Pby Ilium) and in the ‘walking-stick’ in- 
sec^ts (Phasmidad. Certain tropical butter- 
flies reproduce the appearance of leaves so 
closely that even the parasitic fungi which 
grow upon the leaves are indtated. So also 
a South American moth has a most accurate 
resemblance to a humming-bird; while the 
cacti of America and the euphorljias of 
Africa might easily be mistaken for each 
other, though widely different in structural 
characters. The theoretical explanation of 
this mimetic quality is attributed by recent 
biologists to purposes of self-preservation. 
Thus, the form or colour which enables an 
animal to seize its prey easily and to pro- 
tect its own life by deceptive resemblance to 
other objects, is conceived to be that form 
and colour which is most likely to survive. 
The term is used in a merely metaphorical 
sense, and implies no act of volition on the 
part of the animal or plant. 

Mimner'mus, an ancient Greek poet and 
musician, who was probably born at Smyrna, 

m 
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rtnd flourished from about 630 to 586 b.c. 
His poems were burned by the Byzantine 
mon^, and only a few fragments belong- 
ing to a poem called Nanno have come down 
to us. 

Mimo'sa, a genus of leguminous i)lant8, 
type of the subdivision Mimoseje. See 
i:^ensit(.vc Plant. 

Mim'ulus, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Scropbulariacese. There are about forty 
species, natives of extratropical and moun- 
tainous regions of Asia, Africa, Australia, 
and America. They have often handsome 
red, yellow, or violet flowers. M. lute us 
has become naturalized in Britain on the 
banks of streams, &e. M. mosehdtus is the 
musk plant of gardens. Others are favourite 
flowers. 

Mimu'sops, a genus of large, milky- juiced 
tropical trees common to both hemispheres. 
See Hullet-trec. 

Mina, among the O reeks, a weight of 100 
drachinse; also, a piece of money value<l at 
100 drachmce. The Attic mina (sixty of 



which made a talent) was worth £4, la 3t/.; 
the ^ginetan mina, £5, 14«. Id. 

Mina Bird. See Uralic. 

Min'aret, a slender lofty turret rising by 
different stages or stories, surrounded by one 
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or more projecting balconies, commonly 
attached to mosques in Mohammedan coun- 
tries, and frequently of very elegant dtwign. 
Minarets are used by the priests for sum- 
moning from the balcoui^‘rt the people to 
prayers at stated times of the day; so that 
they answer the purpose of belfries in Chris- 
tian churches. 

Minas Oeraes (mi^'nas je-rii'es), the most 
populous of the Brazilian states, bounded by 
Bahia, Kspirito Santo, Bio de danoiro, Si\o 
Paulo, and Goyaz; area, 216,760 8(piare 
miles. It forms a high plateau varied by 
hills, and the climate is temperate and 
healthy, except along the swampy river- 
sides. It is rich in minerals; sugar-caruj, 
cotton, millet, tobacco, and coffee are culti- 
vated; timber is abundant, 'j'ho capital is 
Bello Horizonte. Pop. 3,018,807. 

Minch, 'Fmk, the channel off the north- 
west of Scotland, between the mainland and 
the Island of Lewis. The LiTTt-K M INCH is 
the channel between the island of Skye and 
the outer Hebrides. 

Mincio (miu'cho; Minclus)^ a river of 
Italy, which flows from the south extremity 
of ijake Garda, and after forming tho lake 
and marshes that suiTonml Mantua falls 
into the Po 8 inilos below the city. U'he 
length of its course is 42 miles. 

Mind, a term that admits of no exhaustive 
Hcientitic deflnition, but may be said to indi- 
cate, generally, the {)ower possessed by each 
of us in virtue of which we know, think, feel, 
and will. Limited to tho individual, and 
verifiable only throughindividual experience, 
its phenomena have long been held toropre- 
senttlie immaterial as distinguished from the 
material world, niiml and matter forming 
thus a direct antithesis. Yet wo have no 
experience of mind as apart from matter, 
and many, instead of regarding mind as a 
separate entity, hold it rather to he akin to 
some function of the nervous system. The 
mental powers or functions arc generally 
classed as three— intellect or understanding, 
emotion or feeling, and volition or will. 
Sometimes the terra mind is specially given 
to the first (the intellect), which itself jios- 
sesses several powers or capacities, such as 
perception, memory, reasoning, imagination. 
It is by the intellect that we acquire know- 
ledge, investigate phenomena, and combine 
means to ends, «fec. ; but the ultimate analy- 
sis of our mental powers gives different re- 
sults with different investigators, the classi- 
fication of the faculties of the mind being 
thus very various. The science that has 
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specially to do with the investigation of 
mental phenomena is generally known as 
psychology. See also Emotion^ Imagmatiorif 
WiU, &c. 

Mindana'o, one of the Philippine Islands, 
next to Luzon in point of size, about 300 
miles long and 105 broad; area, 34,250 
sq. miles. All the country, except upon 
the sea-coast, is mountainous, the volcano 
of Apo being 8819 feet high. The chief 
rivers are the Mindanao ami the Batuan, 
and there are several lakes. Some coffee, 
cocoa, and cotton are exported. The chief 
town is Zamboanga or Samboangan, a port 
and naval station at its western extremity. 
The total population, according to a recent 
American estimate, is about 300,000. 
Mindanao was ceded by Spain to the 
United State in 1898. 

Minden, a town of Prussia, province of 
Westphalia, on the Weser, 3,5 miles w.s.w. 
Hanover. It has a line cathedral of the 13th 
century, and manufactures of tobacco, chemi- 
cals, &c. The French were defeated here 
during the Seven Years’ war (1759) by an 
Anglo-Hanoverian army. Pop. 24,327. 

Mindo'ro, one of the larger of the Philip- 
pine Islands, situated south of Luzon, from 
which it is separated by the Strait of Ma- 
nilla; about 110 miles long by about 53 
broad. It is evidently volcanic, the climate 
is hot, and the rain almost incessant. Rice, 
cacao, and wild cinnamon are among the 
products. Pop. 61,900. 

Mine, in military language a subter- 
ranean passage dug under the wall or 
rampart of a fortitication, or under any 
building or other olqect, for the purpose of 
blowing it up by gunpowder or other ex- 
plosive. What are called submarine mines 
are now used in the defence of places liable 
to attack from a naval force. Such a mine 
consists of a charge of some powerful ex- 
plosive inclosed in a suitable case, which is 
anchored at the bottom of the water, or at 
a suitable depth, and may be exploded at 
will by means of electricity so as to blow up 
a hostile vessel, or the mere contact of a 
vessel may cause it to explode. 

In ordinary language a mine is a pit or 
deep excavation in the earth, from which 
coal, metallic ores, and other mineral sub- 
stances are taken. The pits from which 
stones only are taken are called quarries. 
See Mining and Mine Inspection. 

Mine Inspection was first instituted in 
1850 under the provisions of a Bill for the 
Better Regulation of Coal-mining in the 


United Kingdom. Three inspectors were 
at that time appointed, but this number 
was supplemented under the Amended 
Acts of 1860 and 1872, so that there are now 
twelve inspectors with twenty-five assis- 
tants. In the Goal Mines Regulation Act, 
1887, previous acts are amended and con- 
solidated, while further provision is made 
for the better inspection of locked safety- 
lamps, the use of explosives in blasting, the 
ventilating and fencing of shafts, and the 
upkeep of machinery. In the case of an 
accident which has caused injury of person 
or loss of life, notice must be sent to the 
mine inspector for the district, so that he 
may report the same to the home secretary, 
who shall provide for a formal investiga- 
tion should he think fit. It is the duty of 
the inspector to see that women, girls, or 
boys under twelve years do not work below 
ground in the mine, and that the conditions 
and hours of their employment above ground 
are strictly observed. It is also enacted 
that every mine shall be under the super- 
vision of a certificated manager and under- 
manager, either of whom must visit and 
inspect the mine daily. Wages are to be 
paid by the amount of mineral won (the 
men having the appointment of a check- 
weigher), and no wages are permitted to be 
paid in a public-house. In the exercise of 
his duty the mine -inspector is permitted to 
inspect the books, plans, and documents 
which the law prescribes shall be kept by 
the mine-owner, and he is also entitled to 
receive all special rules and annual returns. 

Mineral Caoutchouc, a variety of bitu- 
men, intermediate between the harder and 
softer kinds. It sometimes much resembles 
india-rubber in its softness and elasticity, 
and hence its name. 

Mineral'ogy, the science which treats of 
the properties of mineral substances, and 
teaches us to characterize, distinguish, and 
classify them according to their properties. 
It comprehends the study or science of all 
inorganic substances in the earth or on its 
surface. As distinguished from geology, 
mineralogy deals with the various mineral 
bodies as separate constitutents of the 
earth’s crust, and examines their properties 
as such, while geology treats them in the 
aggregate, as building up the crust of the 
eartli, and as forming masses and presenting 
phenomena that have a history to be in- 
vestigated. Minerals may be described and 
classified either in accordance with their 
chemical composition, their crystallographic 
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forms, or their physical properties of hard- 
ness, fracture, colour, lustre, &c., or a com- 
bination of all, and thus various systems of 
classification have been adopted. Most 
minerals crystallize in definite forms, and 
this form is one of the chief characteristics 
of many mineral species. There are not a 
few, however, which are not distinctly crys- 
talline, but are earthy or occur in masses; 
the latter exhibiting important varieties of 
structure, as laminated^ Jibrous, granular, 
reniform, hotryoidal, &c. Other distinctive 
characteristics are colour ^ which, however, 
varies even in the same mineral; lu8tre, the 
character of the light reflected from the sur- 
face, and described as adamantine, vitreous, 
nacreous, greasy, silky, &c , ; fracture, or the 
character of the freshly - broken surface; 
streak, or the appearance and colour of a 
furrow made in the mineral by a hard-tem- 
pered knife or file; and hardiiess, which is 
now detennined by what is called Mohs’s 
scale. In this scale certain minerals are re- 
presented by numbers from 1 to 10, viz. 
(1) talc, common laminated light-green 
variety; (2) gypsum, a crystallized variety; 
(2*5) mica\ (3) calcitc, transparent variety; 
(4) fluorspar, crystalline variety; (5) apa- 
tite, transparent variety; (5*5) sea polite, 
crystalline variety ; (6) potash felspar, 

white cleavable variety; (7) quartz, trans- 
parent; (8) transparent; (9) corundum; 
(10) diamond. To determine the hardness 
of a mineral, it is ascertained by experi- 
ment which of these it will scratch and 
which will scratch it; thus if a mineral will 
scratch fluorspar but not apatite, while the 
latter will scratch it, its hardness is between 
4 and 5. Diaphaneity, refraction, polari- 
zation, electric properties, &c., are all dis- 
tinguishing marks. In the classification of 
minerals, their chemical composition, though 
not to be regarded by itself, is of much im- 
portance. Among famous names in con- 
nection with mineralogy may be noted 
those of Werner, Haiiy, ^lohs, Dana, &c. 

Mineral Waters is the term commonly 
applied to the spring-waters that contain 
an unusual quantity of such substances as 
sodium, magnesia, iron, carbonic acid, and 
sulphur; but it cannot be used in any ab- 
solute fashion. The most popular European 
springs are those of Aix-la-Chapelle, Wies- 
baden, Baden-Baden, Carlsbad, Ahrweiler 
(Apollinaris), Friedrichshall, Buda - Pesth 
(Hunyadi- Janos), Vichy, and Bath. The 
waters are usually drunk at an early hour 
before breakfast, and the curative effects 
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are greatly aided by early rising, moderate 
exercise, mental relaxation, anti complete 
freedom from all kinds of excess. It has 
not been found practical or UH(3ful to classify 
mineral waters under their chemical ele- 
ments, but the attempt has been madtj, as 
w’here the springs are described ns salt, 
earthy, sulphur, iron, alkaline, and alkaline- 
saline. Besides the substances which these 
terms indicate, the waters are frequently 
impregnated with carl)onic acid gas, which 
is found to aid digestion while giving a plea- 
sant stimulus to the general system. 

Mineral Wool, a substance which is pro- 
duced from the vitreous liquid slag of a blast- 
furnace drawn out into fine fibres under 
pressure of steam. The slag, when in a 
molten condition, is driven by the steam 
from the furnac;e through a crescent shaped 
aperture, and suddenly cools into long fibrous 
filaments. ’J’ho thin, glassy, thread-like sub- 
stance thus produt;ed is useful as a non-con- 
ductor of heat, and it has, therefore, been 
largely employed as a covering for boilers 
and steam-pipes, to prevent the freezing of 
water in pi[)es, &c. 

Minerva, a daughter of .lupitor, and one 
of the great divinities of the ancient Romans. 
She was looked upon as the patroness of all 
arts and trades, and her annual festival, 
called (^uimiuatrus, lasted from the 1 9th to 
the 23d of M arch inclusive. 'Jdiis goddess wjis 
believed to protect warriors in battle, and to 
her was ascribed the invention of numbers, 
and of musical instruments, especially wiml- 
instruments. At Romo a temple was built for 
Minerva by I’anpun on the Capitol, where 
she was worHhii>ped along with , Jupiter and 
Juno; and there was also a ternido on the 
Aventine dedicated to hersedf alone, lids 
deity is supposed to be of Etruscan origin, 
and her character has much in common 
with the Greek goddess Athena (which 
see). 

Mingre'lia, a district of the ( Caucasus, in 
Russia, since 1867 part (J the province of 
Kutais; area, 2100 square miles. The Miu- 
grelians are closely related to the Georgians. 
The country is mountainous but fertile, and 
the chief products are corn, wine, oil, &c. 

Minho (min'yo), more fully J^nthk Douro 
E Minho, a province of Portugal, bounded 
on the north by the river Minho, south by 
the Douro, and west by the Atlantic; area, 
2706 square miles. Ihe surface is generally 
mountainous. The most important products 
are wine, flax, cork, and oranges. Pop. 
1,014,768. 
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Minho, {k river of Spain and Portugal, in 
the north-west angle of the peninsula; 
length, 130 miles. 

Miniature, a small painting, especially a 
portrait, executed with delicate care, chiefly 
upon ivory, also upon vellum, paper, &c. 
The term is from the Italian miniaturay ori- 
ginally applied to a small painting, such as 
those formerly used to adorn manuscripts, 
from the common use of minium or ver- 
milion in the ornamentation of the illumi- 
nated manuscripts in the middle ages. The 
art of miniature painting was carried to its 
highest perfection, chiefly in France, during 
the 18th century. 

Minim, in music, a note ecjual in duration 
tr) one-fourth of a breve, and one-half of a 
semibreve. 

Minim Friars, or Minims (from L. mini- 
mus, least), an order of reformed Francis- 
cans, founded by St. Francis of Paula in 
Calabria in 1473. Their dress is black, and, 
like that of the Franciscans, provided with 
a scourge. They belong to the mendicant 
orders, and possessed, in the 18th century, 
460 convents in thirty provinces. 

Minimum Thermometer. See Ther- 
mometer. 

Mining is the term applied to the under- 
ground engineering process by which miner- 
als are excavated and brought to the earth’s 
surface. That this process in a rude form 
was known to the ancients is shown by 
references in the book of Job, the records 
of the Phmnicians and Egyptians, and the 
signs of supposed Koinan excavations found 
in Britain. The first important historical 
record of mining operations in England is 
found in the charter to dig for coals, granted 
in 1269 by Henry III. to the freemen of 
Newcastle -on-Tyne. Then, again, in the 
reign of Henry VII. a commission was 
empowered to dig and search for metals; 
while during Elizabeth’s reign German 
miners were induced to visit England, and 
extensive privileges granted to the ‘Society 
of Mines Royal’ Begun thus early, the 
development of mining has been greatly 
advanced by the introduction of gunpowder 
for blasting purposes; by the use of steam- 
engines for pumping water from the mine 
and bringing material to the surface; and by 
the aid of improved ventilation, which now 
enables mines to be carried to deeper levels. 
In describing the modem methods of min- 
ing it is found convenient to draw a dis- 
tinction between metal and coal. 

Metalliferous mining has to deal with a 
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mineral which is found in lodes or veins 
irregularly imbedded in rock fissures, the 
trend of which is uncertain and the thickness 
variable. In preparing to excavate this ir- 
regularly distributed mineral two shafts are 
sunk in the vicinity of the lodes, one of which 
is used for pumping and ventilating the 
mine, the other for drawing the material to 
the surface. From these two shafts horizon- 
tal galleries are driven at distances of 10 or 
more fathoms apart, an additional gallery 
being driven at intervals of 10 or 1 6 fathoms 
as the mine is increased in depth. The gal- 
leries are driven as far as possible on the 
course of the lode, and if the lode is going 
down on a slope, the galleries in such case 
are not vertical above one another. These 
galleries are connected by vertical passages 
or ‘winzes;’ and in this way they are ven- 
tilated, and the material to be excavated is 
divided into rectangular blocks. The metal 
ore after being excavated is broken up by 
the miner, put into a barrow, wheeled to 
one of the main galleries, thence transported 
in cars drawn on rails by men, mules, or 
engines, to the main shaft. There it is 
hoisted to the surface in an iron ‘kibble’ or 
a wooden ‘skip’ which travels up and down 
in guides fixed to the side of the shaft. 
Access to many metalliferous mines is still 
obtained by means of ladders fixed almost 
vertically in the sides of the shaft. This 
toilsome method is averted in some mines 
by what is called a ‘man-engine,’ which 
consists of two rods with platforms attached 
which move up and down reciprocally the 
distance between two platforms, the miner 
ascending or descending from the platform 
of one rod to that of another alternately. 
Besides the shafts there is usually an en- 
trance to the mine called an ‘adit’ or ‘day- 
level’ which is driven straight into the mine 
from the nearest convenient depression or 
valley and is mainly used for purposes of 
drainage. Adits are sometimes of great 
length. 

Voal-mining has to deal with a mineral 
which is deposited in seams or beds, some- 
times nearly horizontal, at other times nearly 
vertical. These seams are interstratified 
with layers of sandstone, shale, clay, &a, 
and when the beds are tilted the coal has 
been frequently found outcropping at the 
surface. In the chief coal-fields of the 
United Kingdom this outcrop coal has been 
exhausted, and it is now found necessary to 
approach the coal-seams by means of shafts, 
of a rectangular or circular shape, sunk into 
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tbe earth. The rectangular shape, com- 
monly 18 feet by 6 feet, is that which is 
used most frequently in Scotland, while 
the circular shaft obtains in the large mines 
of Northumberland and Durham. Before 
sinking the shaft it is expedient to bore 
down through the strata in order to test 
the thickness and direction of the coal- 
measures. The bore-hole is usually begun 
by digging a small pit about 6 feet deep, 


and the old method was to pierce the rock 
by means of a cutting-tool attached to long 
i-ods and worked by a lever with hand- 
power. Various improvements on this slow 
method have been recently maihi, as where 
hydraulic or steam power is used to drive 
the boring-rods, ami diamond drills em- 
ployed instead of the steel tool. (SeeiW/n, 7 .) 
Wlien this boring test has been found 
satisfactory the shaft is then sunk. One 



S(*otinn of Part of Devon Oront OonHolH Doppor Mine. 

The parts liglitly shaded irulicato wliero the mineral lias been removed. 


shaft not unfrecjuently intersects a number 
of workable coal-seams, these being gen- 
erally separated by shale, sandstone, and 
limestone. Seams of coal vary in thick- 
ness from 2 inches up to 30 feet as in 
Staffordshire, or even to 90 feet fis in a 
small coal area at Johnstone, near Glasgow. 
I'he coal having been reached, the mining 
engineer has to devise the safest and most 
economical method of cutting the coal and 
sending it to the surface. There are two 
commonly adopted methods of working out 
coal-seams, viz. the ^ pillar- and-stall’ or 
*8toop-and-room’ system, and the ‘longwall’ 
or ‘long^ork’ system. The former method 
consists in excavating ^rooms’ in such a 
manner as to divide the coal into rectangu- 
lar pillars or ‘ stoops.’ In the early days of 
coal-mining the stalls were made large and 
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the upholding pillars left small, no attempt 
iHjing afterwards made to recover the coal 
in these pillars. When the floor of the 
mine was of soft clay or lime the weight of 
the roof drove the pillars down, causing the 
floor to rise in the centre between the 
pillars, and establishing an undulating 
movement throughout the underlying strata 
called by miners ‘the creep.’ I’o prevent 
this the coal is now left in wide harriers or 
‘pannels’ which divide one part of the 
workings from another. The pillars of 
coal which are now left are recovered by a 
second operation, which consists in cutting 
them out after a division or pannel has 
been excavated to its boundary, or by work- 
ing them out when the stalls have been 
driven the length of two or three pillars. 
These pillars are, in most cases, about 20 
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yards square, and in one pannel of the 
mine there are often 600 such pillars., In 
the ‘ longwall ’ method the miner cuts into, 
or * holes ’ into, the underpart of the coal- 
bed for two or three feet, and then, with 
the aid of wedges driven in atop, he 
loosens and extracts the mass of coal which 
has been ‘ holed.’ By this system the entire 
coal-seam is at once extracted, while the 
empty space or ‘ goaf ’ is filled in with waste 
material as the work advances. 

One of the most important matters con- 
nected with coal-mining is ventilation. To 
facilitate this there are two openings into 
the mine, which are technically called the 
‘ intake ’ and ‘ return ’ air-passages. The 
recessary supply of pure air is maintained 
either by the natural heat of the mine 
causing a constant inrush of cold air; by 
pumps or fans forcing the air down the 
‘downcast’ shaft or drawing it up the ‘up- 
cast’ shaft; or by furnace ventilation. Tins 
latter mode is considered the most efficient. 
The furnace by its heat causes a constant cur- 
rent up the upcast shaft, thus drawing the 
vitiated air away from the workings. Con- 
nected with ventilation is the dangerous 
accumulation of fire-damp which may take 
place in a mine, to guard against which 
safety-lamps have been introduced. See 
Fire-damp, Bafety-lamp. 

The pumping of water out of the work- 
ings is an essential part of mining. Some 
of the largest pumping engines raise from 
2000 to 3000 gallons of water per minute. 
Air-engines are frequently in use for sub- 
terranean haulage and for driving the coal- 
cutting machines which are now, to some 
extent, employed. 

Minion, a size of type between brevier 
and nonpareil. See Printing. 

Ministers, the name applied in politics 
to the chief servants of the state in the ad- 
ministration of its affairs, and the chief re- 
presentatives of a country at a foreign court. 
(See Ministers, Foreign.) The former are 
known collectively as the ministry, and the 
head of the administration is called thejprmr- 
minister or premier. In Britain the number 
of ministers who hold cabinet rank varies in 
different administrations, but it invariably 
includes the first lord of the treasury, lord 
chancellor, lord president of the coimcH, the 
secretaries of state for home, foreign, war, 
colonial, and Indian affairs, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and the first lord of the 
admiralty, Cabinet.) All the ministers 
are appointed by the prime-minister, sub- 


ject to the approval of the crown. Whefl 
an appointment as minister with emolu- 
ments is accepted by a meml)er of the 
House of Commons he must vacate his seat 
and seek re-election; but when he merely 
moves from one ministerial office to another 
no re-election is necessary. The ministry, 
including the officers of the household, num- 
ber nearly seventy persons, most of whom 
receive salaries. When the ministry is de- 
feated in the House of Commons on an im- 
portant question of policy it is customary 
for the prime-minister to tender his resigna- 
tion to the sovereign, or crave leave to aj»peal 
to the country. Should the decision of tlie 
House of Commons be endorsed by tlie 
country at a general election it is usual for 
ministers to resign, to admit of another ad- 
ministration being formed before the new 
parliament meets. On the resignation of a 
ministry it is usual for the sovereign to send 
for the leader of the opposition, who is 
asked to form a ministry in place of that 
which has resigned. 

Ministers, Foreign, are those accredited 
representatives which one country sends to 
another. Generally they are divided into 
three classes. The highest in rank is the 
ambassador extraordinary, who can claim 
to represent his state or sovereign in his 
own person, and receive honours and enjoy 
privileges accordingly. The legates and nun~ 
cios of the pope also belong to this class. En- 
voys extraordinary, mternuncios, and minis- 
ters plenipotentiary belong to the second 
class, and neither hold the same degree of 
power nor receive the same distinction as 
the former. The third class includes minis- 
ters resident, envoys, and charges d’affaires, 
the last being sometimes regarded as a 
fourth class. Persons who are sent merely 
to conduct the private affairs of their mon- 
arch or his subjects in a foreign place are 
called agents or residents; and where they 
are occupied chiefly with subjects of a com- 
mercial character they are called consuls. 
When the foreign minister is accredited 
directly to the sovereign of a state he can 
demand an audience, his person is considered 
inviolable, and he is freed from taxes and 
territorial restrictions. See Ambassador, 
Envoy, Consul. 

Minium, the red oxide of lead, often de- 
signated red lead, and commonly used as a 
pigment for ordinary purposes. 

Miniver, the Siberian squirrel, which has 
fine white fur; also the fur itself. 

Mink, an American and European quad- 
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raped, allied to the polecat [Putorms VUon 
or Latrcola). It is semi- aquatic, burrowing 
on the banks of rivers and ponds, living on 
frogs, crayfishes, and fishes, which it pursues 
in the water. It exhales a strong otiour of 
musk, and its fur is in considerable request. 
The European and American minks are by 
some regarded as distinct species. 

Minneap'olis, a city of the United States, 
capital of Hennepin county, Minnesota, on 
both sides of the Mississippi, at the Falls of 
St. Anthony, 8 miles N.w. of St. Paul. It 
is regularly laid out with avenues 80 feet 
wide running east and west, having double 
rows of trees on each side. The public 
buildings include the court-house, city-hall, 
academy of music, opera-house, athenaeum, 
the University of Minnesota, Hamline Uni- 
versity, numerous schools, churches, &c. 
The principal industries are the manufac- 
ture of flour, engines, boilers, agricultural 
implements, carriages, wagons, and pork- 
packing. U'he city possesses a territory of 
about 33 square miles, with the celebrated 
falls of Minnehaha and several fine lakes. 
It is the centre of an imi)ortant railway 
system. P. (1890), 164,378; (1900), 202,718. 

Minnesingers, or Minnks anger (O. Ger. 
minnCf love), a class of German lyric poets 
of the 12th and 13th centuries, so called 
from love being the chief theme of their 
verse. They consisted almost exclusively of 
men of aristocratic birth, the most prominent 
names being Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
Gottfried von Strassburg, Hartmann von 
der Aue, and Walther von der Vogel weide. 
They sang their lyrics to the accompaniment 
of the viol, generally in hommr of high-bom 
dames. The songs, chiefly in the Swabian 
dialect, were seldom written down by their 
authors, and the manuscripts which contain 
their verse are mostly the result of oral tra- 
ditions and repetitions. The largest collec- 
tion f)f their songs was compiled by Klidiger 
von Manesse, burgomaster of Zurich in the 
early part of the 14th century, and a good 
selection was published by Bartsch, entitled 
Deutsche Liederdichter (Leipzig, 1864). 
This remarkable poetical movement grad- 
ually merged into that other class of Ger- 
man lyric poets called Meistersingers. See 
Mastersingers. 

Minneso'ta, one of the United States of 
America, bounded north by Canada, east by 
Lake Superior and Wisconsin, south by 
Iowa, and west by the Dakotas; area, 83,360 
sq. miles. The chief towns are Minneapolis, 
and the capital, St. Paul This state occupies 
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the summit of a central plateau formed by 
the conterminous basins of the Mississippi, 
the St. Lawrence, and Lake Winnipeg. The 
surface is generally an undulating plain, with 
a general slope south-east towards the basin 
of the Mississippi, which, with its affluents, 
drains about two-thirds of the state. The 
Red River of the North, which forms part 
of the west boundary, also receives a part 
of the drainage, and part is carried by 
Rainy Lake River to the Lake of the 
Wtiods, part to Lake Superior. Lakes are 
numerous, including Leech Lake, Iteil Lake, 
Vermilion Lake, Mille Lacs, and part of 
Lake of the Woods and Rainy Lake. Iron 
and copper are among the chief minerals. 
The soil for the most (mrt is gooil, and the 
Red River valley is considered the finest 
wheat-growing district in the state. A large 
forest known as the ‘Big Woods’ extends 
over the centre of Minnesota for the length of 
100 miles and a breadth of 40 miles, and the 
country, especially above lat. 40", is well 
wooded with pine, spruce, oak, beech, elm, 
maple, while the prairies have been planted 
with 20,000,000 trees by the aid of state 
bounties. The climate is on the whole ex- 
cellent, the winters, though cold, being clear 
and dry ; and, the temperature being ec] liable, 
the state has become a winter resort for in- 
valids. The chief industries are agriculture 
and lumbering. Railways extend to about 
6000 miles. By the state constitution a por- 
tion of land is set apart in each township to 
provide a perpetual education fund. The 
state university is at Minneapolis. The 
state sends two senators and three repre- 
sentatives to the national congress. Min- 
nesota was explored in 1766; became part 
of the United States in 1783; the Indian 
title to its lands was extinguished in 1838: 
organized as a territory in 1849; and in 
1858 it was admitted to the Union. Fop, 
(1890), 1,301,826; (1900), 1,751,396. 

Minnesota River, a river in the United 
States, which flows through Minnesota and 
falls into the Mississippi 6 miles above St. 
l^aul; length, 470 miles. 

Minnesota University, the state uni- 
versity of Minnesota, established at Min- 
neapolis, and giving free tuition to persons 
of both sexes. There are four federated 
colleges in connection with it; (1) for science, 
literature, and arts; (2) for agriculture; (3) 
mechanics and en^neering; (4) medicine. 

Minnow {Leuemeus ph(yxinu8)y a species 
of fish belonging to the same genus as the 
carp. They swim in shoals, seldom exceed 
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3 inohei in length, and make excellent bait 
for trout In America various small fish 
receive this name. 

Mino Bird. See Orakle. 

Minor, a person of either sex under age, 
who is under the authority of his parents or 
guardians, or who is not permitted by law 
to make contracts and manage his own pro- 
perty. See Age. 

Minor, in music. See Major. 

Minorca (Spanish, Me7iorca\ an island in 
the Mediterranean, belonging to Spain, the 
second largest of the Balearic group; area, 260 
square miles. It is situated e.n.e. of Ma- 
jorca, from which it is separated by a strait 
27 miles broad. The surface is mountainous, 
the coast rugged, and the best harbour is 
at Port Mahon, the capital of the island. 
Mount El Toro, in the centre, attains the 
height of about 6000 feet. The soil is not 
generally fertile, yet a considerable quantity 
of wheat, oil, wine, hemp, flax, oranges, &c., 
are produced. Iron, (copper, lead, and marble 
are plentiful. During the greater part of the 
18th century Minorca belonged to the Brit- 
ish, who finally ceded it to Spain at the 
Peace of Amiens (1802). Pop. 39,006. 

Minorites. See Franciscans. 

Minor Planets. See A steroids and Planets. 

Minor Prophets, The, so called from the 
brevity of their writings, are twelve in num- 
ber, viz. Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, ITag- 
gai, Zechariah, and Malachi. Their prophe- 
cies are found in the Hebrew canon. 

Minos, in Greek mythology, a ruler of 
Crete, said to have been the son of Zeus 
and Europa, and a brother of Khadaman- 
thus. During his lifetime he was celebrated 
as a wise lawgiver and a strict lover of jus- 
tice, and after his death he was made, with 
.^acus and Rhadamanthus, one of the judges 
of the infernal world. 

Min'otaur, in Greek mythology, a monster 
fabled to have bad the body of a man with 
the head of a bull, and to have fed on human 
flesh, on which account Minos shut him up 
in the labyrinth of Daedalus, and at first 
exposed to him criminals, but aifterwards 
youths and maidens yearly sent from Athens 
as a tribute. He was slain by Theseus. 

Minsk, a town of Russia, capital of gov- 
ernment of same name, on the Svislotch, 420 
miles south-west of St. Petersburg. It is 
the see of a Greek archbishop and of a 
Roman Catholic bishop, and contains two 
castles. It has some manufactures and a 
considerable general trade. Pop, 91,494, — 


The government, which has an area of 
35,290 square miles, has extensive forests 
and great stretches of marsh or swamp. Fop. 
2,156,123. 

Minster, anciently the church of a monas- 
tery or convent, afterwards a cathedral, as 
York Minster. 

Minstrel, a singer and musical performer 
on instruments. In the middle ages min- 
strels were a class of men who subsisted by 
the arts of poetry and music, and sang to 
the harp or other instrument verses com- 
posed by themselves or others. The person 
of the minstrel was sacred; his profession 
was a passport; he was ^high placed in hall, 
a welcome guest.’ So long as the spirit of 
chivalry existed the minstrels were protected 
and caressed, but they afterwards sank to 
so low a level as to be classed, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, with beggars and vaga- 
bonds. 

Mint, the name given to several herbaceous 
aromatic plants of the genus Mentha^ natural 
order Labiatee. They are nearly all peren- 
nial, having square stems which bear oppo- 
site and simple leaves; they are widely dis- 
tributed throughout temperate regions; and 
they abound in resinous dots which contain 
an essential oil. Mint has an agreeable 
odour, and partakes in the highest degree 
of tonic and stimulating properties. Spear- 
mint {M. viridis) is generally used, mixed 
with vinegar and sugar, in sauce. Pepper- 
mint {M. piperita) yields the well-known 
stimulating oil of the same name. Penny- 
royal {M. Pvlegium) is used for the same 
purposes as peppermint. 

Mint, the place where a country’s coinage 
is made and issued under special regulations 
and with public authority. In England there 
was formerly a mint in almost every county ; 
the sovereign, barons, bishops, and principal 
monasteries exercised the right of coining; 
and it was not till the reign of William III. 
that all the provincial mints were abolished. 
The present mint on Tower Hill, in London, 
was erected between the years 1810andl816. 
In former times the coinage was made by 
contract at a fixed price. The English mint 
supplies the whole of the coinage of the 
British Empire, except Australia and the 
East Indies, which are supplied from branch 
mints at Sydney, Melbourne, Calcutta, and 
Bombay. In the United States there are 
mints at Philadelphia, San Francisco, Car- 
son, and New Orleans. In France, as in 
England, the number of mints was at one 
time considerable. See Coining. 
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Min'uet, a slow graceful dance said to 
have been invented in Poitou, in France, 
about the middle of the 17 th century, per- 
formed in I or f time. The term is also 
applied to a tune or air to regulate the 
movements in the dance, or composed in the 
same time. 

Mf nus, in algebra, the term applied to 
the negative or subtractive sign - , which, 
when placed between two quantities, signi- 
fies that the latter is to be taken from the 
former: thus a - b (called a minus b) signi- 
fies that b is to be subtracted from a. Quan- 
tities which have the sign minus before them 
are called negative or minus quantities; 
as, - xy, - 5 ed, 

Min'ute, a division of time and of angular 
measure. As a division of time it is tlie 
sixtieth part of an hour. As a division of 
angular measure it is the sixtieth part of a 
degree. In astronomical works minutes of 
time are denoted by the initial letter m, and 
minutes of a degree or of angular space, by 
an acute accent ( ' ). 

oceue (Gr. vieibn, less, kainos, recent), 
in geology, the name given by Sir Charles 
liyell to a subdivision of the tertiary strata. 
The terms Miocvnr and Plioccm are com- 
parative, the first meaning less recent and 
the other more recent. The Miocene strata 
contain fossil plants and shells which indi- 
cate a warm climate. The mammals are 
important, and foreshadow the animal life 
of the present day. No strata of Miocene 
age occur in the British Isles. 

Midsen (myew'sen), the largest lake in 
Norway, about 40 miles n.k. of Christiania. 
It is fi'2 miles long and about 9.^ miles in 
greatest breadth, and its waters are carried 
by the Vormen to the Glommen. 

Miquelon (mik-lon), an island in the At- 
lantic Ocean, near the southern coast of 
Newfoundland, belonging to France, llie 
southern part, called Little Miciuelon, was 
once a separate island, but since 1783 has 
been connected with it by a sand-bank. 
The island has been in the possession of the 
French since 1763. See Pierre^ St, 

Mirabeau (me-ra-bo), Gabriel Honors 
Riquktti, Comte de, French statesman, son 
of Victor Riquetti, marquis de Mirabeau, 
bom in 1749 at Bignon, near Nemours; died 
at Paris April 2, 1791. At an early age 
he manifested extraordinary intelligence; 
but his youth was a stormy and licentious 
one, so much so that on several occasions 
he was imprisoned by his father under a 
Utt/re de cachet. It was during an imprison- 


ment at Vincennes, which lasted throe years 
and a half, that he wrote his l^ettres h 
Sophie, Lettres de Cachet, and l/Espion 1)^- 
valisd. Cn his release fron\ this prison he 
lived for some time in Holland and England, 
returning to France in 17^5. ( hi the assem- 
bling of the states-general Mirabeau, elected 
for Aix, soon became prominent. When the 
king required the tiers e.tat to vote apart 
from the other two orders it was Mirabeau 
w}u» counselled resistance, demanded the 
withdrawal of the troops, consolidated the 
National Assembly, jind defied the king's 
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orders. For some months he continued to 
lead, but he soon found that the members 
of the assembly were mostly impracticable 
and inexperienced men, whose chief function 
was to discuss an ideal constitution. As a 
practical statesman Miralieau desired action, 
and for this reason he attempted to form 
alliances with l.<afayette, the Huke of Or- 
leans, Necker, and finally with the cpieen. 
C Correspondence with the latter was main- 
tained through La Marck, and he received a 
subsidy from the royal party. No practii^al 
result followed from this secret alliance, for 
the f|ueen rejected Mirabeau’s counsel and 
susfiected his methods of government. 
Whether he might ultimately have been 
able to guide the revolution into peaceful 
ways has always been a matter of conjec- 
ture to historians, but this possibility was 
prevented by his death in 1791. 'I’his was 
regarded as almost a national calamity, and 
the people buried him with splendid pomp 
in the Pantheon. 
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Mirabllis, a genus of plants, nat. ord. the desert sand, looming is occasioned by 
Nyctaginese, one species of which, M. ja- reflection from the sky. The phenomenon 
Idpa, is well known in gardens as the mar- called Fata Morgana which is sometimes 
vel of Peru. It is a native of S. America, seen on the Calabrian coast is a kind of 
Miracle (Latin, miraculurn, a wonder, a mirage. By it men and animals apparently 
prodigy; in the original Greek seuicion, a of immense size may sometimes be seen 
sign, teraSf a wonder or prodigy), a suspen- presented in the air. 

sion of, or deviation from, the known laws Miramichi (mi-ra-mi-8he'),abayandriver 
of nature, brought about by the direct inter- of New Brunswick, Canada. The bay is 20 
ference of a supreme supernatural Being, miles wide at its entrance and runs 21 miles 
It is in its nature, as the term implies, an inland. The river falls into the bay after 
occurrence which is strange, marvellous, in- a n.k. course of about 90 miles, of which 40 
explicable, and is usually connected with are navigable for large vessels, 
some ulterior moral purpose. By the elder Miran'dola, a cathedral town in Italy, 18 
theologians a miracle was conceived to be miles n.n.e. of Modena, the birthplace of 
the triumph of the Divine Will over the Giov. Pico della Mirandola (see next art.), 
work of His hands and the laws of His Pop. 3029. 

making. In modern exegesis, however, the Miran'dola, Giovanni Pico della, sur- 
miraculous element is not considered to give named the Ph<£n{x,hoTn 1463, died 1494, 
evidence of opposing forces. On the con- was the youngest son of Gianfrancesco della 
trary, a miracle is explained as a manifes- Mirandola, of the princely family of Mirau- 
tation of the Divine Power working through dola. He studied at Bologna and at different 
laws and by methods unknown to us, and towns of Italy and France, attending the 
which, upon a higher plane, are altogether most celebrated schools and most distin- 
natural and orderly. guished professors. He had few matches 

Miracle Plays, a sort of dramatic enter- as a finished scholar, and challenged dis- 
tainments common in the middle ages, in putation on abstruse subjects in many of 
which the subjects were taken from the the universities. He endeavoured to har- 
lives of saints and the miracles they wrought, moni/.e the doctrines of Aristotle and Plato. 
They were originally performed in church, Mirecourt (mer-kor), a town in France, 
but latterly outside, in market-places and dep. Vosges. Pop. 4500. 
elsewhere. In England they were first Mirfield, a town of England, N. Riding 
produced in the 12th century. They differed of Yorkshire, 6 miles north-east of Hud- 
from the mysteries mainly in subject. See dersfield. Pop. 11,346. 

Mysteries. Iilirror, a smooth surface capable of regu- 

Mirage (mi-razh'), an optical illusion, oc- larly reflecting a great proportion of the 
casioned by the refraction of light through rays of light that fall upon it. The mirrors 
contiguous masses of air of different den- used by the ancients, and more especially 
sity; such refraction not unfrequently pro- by the Etruscans, were made of thin polished 
ducing the same sensible effect as direct re- bronze, either set in a case or fitted with a 
flection. It consists in an apparent eleva- handle. Small metal mirrors were also used 
tion or approximation of coasts, mountains, by the Greeks and Romans, and specimens 
ships, and other objects, accompanied by brought by the latter have been found in 
inverted images. In deserts where the sur- Cornwall. In England during the middle 
face is perfectly level a jdain thus assumes ages the gentlewomen carried small circu- 
the appearance of a lake, reflecting the lar polished metal mirrors attached to their 
shadows of objects within and around it. girdles. These were sometimes also fitted 
The mirage is commonly vertical, that is, into cases with a lid, the material of which 
presenting an appearance of one object over was of gold, silver, or ivory, richly designed 
another, like a ship above its shadow in the and ornamented. The making of glass mir- 
water. Sometimes, however, the images are rors, which had their backs silvered with an 
horizontal. Looming is a phenomenon of amalgam of mercury and tin, was early 
the same nature, in which the objects ap- practised by the Venetians, and by strict 
pear to be lifted above their true positions^ prohibitive statutes they were long able to 
so that an observer sees objects which ar^ »eir workmen in Venice and enjoy a 
beyond the horizon. The cause is ip bot« iaSno»ly of , the trade. The manufacture 
cases the same, for while the mira |f ja:;fc rd^' introduced 

duoed inmost instances by reflecl ^j Soia^ jinto rV^jgtajBj^early in the 17 th oeutuiy. 






